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'pen  Doors 
to  Easy  Ho  usework 


Gold  Dust 


Use  more  Gold  Dust  and  less  muscle! 

Get  some  system  for  your  housekeeping 
and  house  cleaning!  Gold  Dust  points  the 
way.  Its  extraordinary  cleansing  power 
reduces  muscular  effort  to  a  minimum. 
Gold  Dust  does  most 
of  the  work,  and 
requires  but  little 
energy  from  you. 

To  do  your  work  in 
the  shortest,  most  eco- 
nomical, most  satisfac- 
tory way,  you  should 
never  be  without  a  pack- 
age of  Gold  Dust  in 
your  home. 

Gold  Dust  cleans 
everything. 


Let  the  Gold  Dust 
Twins  do  your 
work" 


Sunny  Monday 

Laundry  Soap 

Sunny  Monday  is  white,  and  con- 
tains not  an  ounce  of  rosin.  Which 
would  you  prefer  to  use  on  your 
clothes — a  soap  containing  about 
one-third  rosin,  or  Sunny  Monday, 
wherein  the  cheap  rosin  element  is 
replaced  with  expensive  fats  and 
vegetable  oils  ? 

Sunny  Monday  works  with  scarcely  any  rubbing  and 
actually  does  double  the  work  of  any  yellow  rosin  soap. 
Its  dirt-starting  quality  is  permanent  and  lasts  until 
the  cake  is  worn  to  a  wafer. 

"Sunny  Monday  Bubbles  will  wash 
away  your  troubles" 


Fairy  Soap 

Fairy  Soap  is  white  to  stay  white. 
Other  soaps  are  white  in  name — stay  white 
for  a  time  —  but  turn  yellow  as  saffron  with 
age  because  of  the  cheap  ingredients  and 
refuse  greases  used  in 
their  making. 

Fairy  Soap  is  a/ways 
white,  first,  last  and  all 
the  time. 


This  handy,  float- 
ing, oval  cake  of  skin 

comfort  costs  but  5c. 

No  matter  what  price 
you  pay,  you  can  get  no 
more  soap  purity  and 
efficiency  than  are  found 
in  Fairy  Soap. 

"Have  you  a  little 
'Fairy'  in  your 
home?" 
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The  Franklin  Presents  a  New  Attainment  in  Automobile  Design 

A  triumph  in  engineering  and  construction,  the  Franklin  now  has  exclusive  and  ideal  design.  The 
appearance  of  an  automobile  is  made  by  body  and  hood  together,  not  by  the  body  alone.  The  lines  of  the 
two  must  blend  artistically.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  Franklin  alone.  It  is  done  for  the  first  time  in 
automobile  building. 

Franklin  bodies  are  the  latest  Parisian  type  with  door  to  front  seat.  The  hood,  with  no  radiator  to 
break  the  effect,  conforms  perfectly  to  this  type  of  body,  giving  exceptional  beauty  to  the  car  complete. 
The  happy  result  in  appearance,  combined  with  other  exclusive  Franklin  features,  compels  the  favorable 
attention  of  every  thoughtful  purchaser. 

Such  combination  of  excellences  is  possible  only  through  Franklin  engineering  features,  which  include 
resiliency,  light  weight,  simple  and  efficient  air  cooling  and  freedom  from  tire  trouble. 


Large  Tires  and  Light  Weight 

Tire  expense  with  the  average  automobile  is  unreasonably 
large.  The  tires,  costly  in  themselves,  do  not  last.  They 
break  down  and  blow  out  before  their  time.  This  is  because 
the  weight  and  work  put  upon  them  are  too  much.  Tire 
expense  per  mile  and  per  year  is  high. 

Reasonable  tire  service  can  be  secured  only  through  reduc- 
ing the  weight  of  the  automobile  and  increasing  the  size  of  the 
tires.  The  Franklin  is  light-weight.  It  is  equipped  with 
large  tires.  The  tires  do  not  break  down ;  they  last  and  give 
from  three  to  four  times  the  mileage  obtained  with  tires  on 
other  automobiles.  This  reduces  the  tire  expenses  to  a  small 
amount  per  mile  and  per  year  of  service.  The  up-keep  and 
operating  expenses  all  along  the  line  are  reasonable.  Pleasure 
and  profit  are  increased. 

What  Resiliency  Does 

Franklin  resiliency,  due  to  full-elliptic  springs,  wood  chassis 
frame  and  large  tires,  makes  the  automobile  usable  everywhere 
without  stress  on  the  car    and  without  discomfort  to  the 


passengers.  No  other  automobile  rides  so  easily.  None 
contributes  so  much  to  health  and  enjoyment.  Resiliency 
also  saves  on  the  tires;  resiliency  permits  light  weight;  rigid 
construction  must  be  heavy,  or  it  will  not  be  strong. 

Advantages  of  Air  Cooling 

At  this  season  thousands  of  water-cooled  automobiles  are 
laid  up  for  the  winter.  Those  kept  in  use  require  extra  care  to 
prevent  the  water  from  freezing  and  the  plumbing  or  radiator 
from  bursting.  They  can  not  be  left  standing  any  length  of 
time  with  safety.  Fven  when  they  are  laid  up  much  of  the 
expense  goes  on.  The  depreciation,  especially  on  tires,  is 
about  the  same  as  when  the  car  is  in  use. 

The  Franklin  automobile  can  be  used  freely  every  day  in 
the  hottest  or  coldest  climate.  It  does  not  overheat;  it  does 
not  freeze.  The  cooling  svstem  adds  no  mechanism  to  the 
motor.  It  always  works  perfectly,  with  the  utmost  economy 
and  efficiency.  It  can  not  get  out  of  order.  The  gain  in  sim- 
plicity and  reliability  is  great.  The  motor  gives  more  power 
from  the  same  quantity  of  gasoline. 


Automobilists  are  often  unfamiliar  w  ith  the  superior  qualities  of  one  automobile  over  another.  It  is  only 
through  a  Franklin  that  the  highest  standard  of  comfort,  the  fullest  sense  of  automobile  enjoyment  are  obtained. 


The  Franklin  exhibits  at  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  shows  in  January  and  February  will  be  works 
of  art.    Be  sure  to  visit  them. 


Write  for  i tic-  Frank] 
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Four-  and  six-cylinder  touring  cars,  single  and 
double  torpedo-phaetons,  enclosed  cars,  special  speed 
car,  taxicabs  and  trucks. 


Albany  N  Y 
Baltimore  Md 
Boston  Mass 
Buffalo  N  Y  - 


FRANKLIN     AUTOMOBILE     COMPANY     Syracuse     N  Y 


242  Washington  Avenue 
a)  and  Maryland  Avenues 
671  Boylston  Street 
683  Main  street 


BRANCHES 

Chicago  III      .  .  1450  Michigan  Avenue 

Cincinnati  O        .  .  11 14-1 116  Race  Street 

Cleveland  O    -  -  6016  Fuclid  Avenue 

New  York  City  Broadwav  and  Amsterdam  Avenue 

REGULARLY  APPOINTED  DEALERS  IN  OTHER  CITIES 


Pittsburg  Pa 
Rochester  N  Y 
San  Francisco  Cal 
St  Louis  Mo  • 


5916  Baum  Street 
74  North  Street 
406  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
1306  Olive  Street 


I  I  76933 
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Give  Him  a  Tool  Cabinet 

What  one  thing  suggests  so  much  genuine  amusement  to  the  boys  of  a  family,  and  so  many  little 
pocket  padding  economies  to  the  head  of  the  house,  as  a  kit  of  bright  new  tools? 

Every  family  needs,  at  least,  a  few  good  tools.    Tight  windows  and  doors  must  have  the  "stick"  taken 
out  of  them.    Broken  chairs  need  new  legs  and  arms,  and  shelves  have  to  be  put  up  in  the  pantry. 
There's  hardly  a  day  in  the  week  when  a  saw,  hammer,  bit  or  plane  won't  come  handy. 
Why  not  give  "the  boys"  a  brand  new  kit  of  reliable  tools,  and  let  them  help  about  these  home  jobs? 
Why  not  get  a  kit  for  yourself  ?    Ask  your  dealer  about 

Tool  Cabinets 

and  note  when  you  see  them  that  every  tool  bears  the  well-known  Keen  Kutter  trademark  — the  trademark  that  means  perfect  satisfaction  or  money 
back.     Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinets  are  the  only  ones  manufactured  under  one  name  and  trademark. 
They  are  priced  from  $8.50  to  $125.    The  lower-priced  cabinet  (shown  below)  holds  all  the  tools  necessary  for  ordinary  home  jobs.  The 
higher-priced  cabinet  has  a  workbench  attached  and  is  very  complete.     Between  them  is  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  each  holding  a  perfect  collec- 
tion of  perfect  tools.   The  cabinet  shown  at  the  top  of  this  page  at  $50  is  just  what  an  expert  carpenter  or  cabinet  maker  would  choose  for 
his  workshop  companion. 

The  experience  of  more  than  40  years  of  tool  making  stands  back  of  every  Keen  Kutter  Tool.     That's  why  expert  tool  users  always 
choose  Keen  Kutter  Tools  in  handy  Keen  Kutter  Cabinets. 

**The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trademark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  ?iot  at  your  dealer  s,  write  its. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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OUR  history  is  speckled  with  in- 
i  stances  to  prove  the  assertion 
J  that  if  a  public  man  protrudes 
the  prognathous  too  constantly  into  public 
affairs  the  public  one  day  will  come  along  and  hit 
the  point  of  it  a  mighty  smash. 

Not,  of  course,  that  the  Colonel's  jaw  is  entirely 
prognathous — not  that;  but  that  the  jaw  is  some- 
what prog  and  shows  enough  nathouses  to  make 
the  classification  apt.  All  first-class  fighting  men  are 
supposed  to  have  the  undershot  jaw;  and  there  is 
abundant  testimony,  including  the  Colonel's,  that  he 
is  a  first-class  fighting  man.  His  last  public  utter- 
ance before  the  election  was  that  he  would  knock 
the  opposition  over  the  ropes.  That  might  have  been 
a  hope  or  a  boast.  Details  are  of  no  consequence. 
In  either  event  it  was  poor  prophecy. 

What  happened  was  that  the  Colonel  stayed  in 
the  ring  too  long  or  went  into  it  too  soon.  The  jaw 
was  there,  not  well  guarded,  and  the  great  and  fickle 
public  landed  on  the  point  of  it.  His  finger  had  been 
in  every  political  pie  others  had  made  for  ten  years 
and  he  had  made  a  large  number  of  pies  of  his  own. 
Moreover,  many  people  who  did  not  like  pie,  detested 
pie — especially  pie  of  the  well-known  Roosevelt 
baking— had  been  fed  by  him  on  his  brand  until  the 
thought  of  more  of  it  to  come  made  them  desperate. 
They  hoped  to  stop  the  output  of  the  bakery  by 
demolishing  the  baker.  They  didn't  do  that,  as  the 
Colonel  will  show;  but  they  restricted  operations 
somewhat. 

Wherefore  the  Colonel  now  finds  himself  in  a 
position  to  muse  over  the  solemn  verities  of  three 
important  facts.  The  first  is  that  Republicans,  to 
say  nothing  of  republics,  are  ungrateful.  The  second 
is  that  Warwicking  should  be  conducted  on  conserv- 
ative and  concentrated  lines  instead  of  wholesale; 
and  the  third  is  that  whirlwind  campaigns  often  turn 
out  to  be  mere  whirligigs.  It  is  conceivable  the 
Colonel  will  not  arrive— for  some  weeks  or  months, 
mayhap— at  a  point  where  he  can  calmly  contemplate 
these  immortal  truths.  It  is  most  likely  he  did  not 
devote  himself  to  philosophical  reflection  when  the 
returns  were  coming  in  or  after  they  were  in.  The 
Colonel  is  no  great  shakes  as  a  philosopher.   It  takes 

years  to  become  a  good,  steady,  philosophizing  philosopher;  and  the  Colonel  has  been 
very  busy.  However,  he  now  has  more  time  on  his  hands  than  he  has  had  since  he 
returned 'burdened  with  the  laurel  wreaths,  medals,  decorations  and  O.  K.'s  of  various 
geographical  sections  of  Europe,  not  to  mention  his  load  of  keys  to  numerous 
municipalities.    Hence,  there  is  a  chance. 

What  We  Do  to  Our  Heroes 

THE  radical  fault  of  the  American  people  heretofore,  in  considering  the  Colonel,  has 
been  that  with  one  section  he  has  always  been  "the  best"  and  with  another  but  much 
smaller  section  "the  worst."  There  has  been  no  middle  ground.  Both  his  friends  and  his 
enemies  have  taken  him  too  seriously.  That  was  shown  by  the  hysteria  of  his  welcome 
home  from  Africa  and  by  the  harpooning  he  got  on  election  day.  When  you  come  to 
analyze  the  Colonel  you  find  he  is  neither  a  demigod  nor  a  demon.  What  he  is  is  a 
versatile  American  citizen,  with  an  excellent  skill  at  politics,  an  appetite  for  power,  a 
habit  of  moralizing  that  caught  the  people  because  he  always  told  them  what  they 
knew  already  instead  of  trying  to  teach  them  something  they  didn't  know;  courageous 
enough  to  be  inconsistent;  with  a  marvelous  sense  of  the  psychological  moment,  a 
dramatic  instinct  that  kept  him  in  the  spotlight  always,  an  eagle  eye  for  the  main 
chance;  an  opportunist  of  the  most  pronounced  type  who  has  had  more  opportunities 
than  any  man  for  years  and  who  has  had  more  adeptness  at  seizing  them.  These 
qualities  make  him  remarkable,  of  course,  but  they  do  not  make  him  supernal. 

There  is  much  evidence,  however,  that  very  few  people  have  taken  him  at  this 
estimate.  Being  a  volatile  people,  we  put  the  Colonel  up  on  a  pedestal  and  worshiped 
before  him.  Then,  tiring  of  the  constant  genuflections,  we  pulled  him  down,  the  one 
action  being  as  joyous  as  the  other.  And  the  task  of  getting  back  seems  peculiarly  the 
Colonel's  own,  for  the  people  are  now  thinking  of  other  things,  such  as  where  to 
get  the  money  for  Christmas  presents.  Nor  need  any  person  imagine  the  Colonel  will 
not  try  to  get  back.  That  is  reasonably  certain,  knowing  the  Colonel's  habit  of  mind 
and  action. 

What  the  Colonel  will  do  toward  reestablishing  himself  will  be  interesting.  His 
first  announcement  came  almost  a  week  after  election  and  was  brief.    In  it  he  said  the 


fight  would  go  on,  which  was  what  he  was 
expected  to  say,  but  gave  no  hint  of  his 
plans  for  carrying  the  fight  on.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that,  whenever  he  feels  in  the  mood  for  it, 
the  Colonel  will  have  some  further  and  more  extended 
remarks  on  the  subject  at  hand,  mayhap  analytical, 
mayhap  argumentative,  mayhap  a  clarion  call  to  his 
friends  to  rally  and  join  with  him  in  further  activities 
and  hostilities  along  the  lines  set  forth  in  his  speeches 
during  the  campaign.  This  will  take  place,  of  course, 
unlesstheextraordinary  has  happened  and  the  Colonel 
is  chastened,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case, 
or  unless  the  marvelous  has  happened  and  he  has 
quit,  which  probably  isn't  the  case  either. 

It  Might  Not  Have  Happened  If  


r 


T  IS  no  pleasant  thing  for  a  man  who  has  been  at 
the  very  top,  so  far  as  popular  regard  and  appro- 
bation go,  to  wake  up  and  find  that,  judging  by 
the  returns,  he  seems  to  be  slipping  down  the  other 
side.  Likely  as  not  it  jarred  the  Colonel.  Although 
it  is  a  fixed  habit  for  the  American  people  to  turn  on 
popular  favorites,  they  gayly  consider  it  a  sporting 
occasion  and  like  good  losers.  One  of  the  strong  holds 
the  Colonel  had  on  the  people  was  based  on  the 
general  belief  that  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  good  sports- 
man he  can  win  or  lose  with  equal  equanimity. 
Hence  it  was  expected  that  the  Colonel  would  issue 
a  statement  the  day  after  election,  similar  in  tone  to 
the  one  he  did  issue  almost  a  week  after  election,  and 
then  get  to  work  in  whatever  way  seemed  desirable 
to  him.  Instead,  the  Colonel  shut  himself  up  and 
brooded  for  a  time.  That  made  a  lot  of  his  friends, 
who  had  voted  with  him,  say  "Oh,  fie!"  and  it  gave 
his  enemies  a  lot  of  comfort  and  a  chance  to  say  nasty 
things,  which  may  not  have  bothered  the  Colonel 
any,  but  did  not  add  to  the  general  hilarity  of  his 
supporters. 

The  fact  of  it  is,  what  happened  on  election  day 
was  a  huge  joke  on  the  Colonel.  Moreover,  he  brought 
it  on  himself;  and  that  makes  it  more  of  a  joke.  If 
he  had  so  minded  he  might  be  just  as  much  of  a 
popular  hero  today  as  he  was  when  he  sailed  in  from 
Africa  and  Europe.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  little 
self-repression.  It  is  likely  he  was  pretty  lonely  over  there  in  Africa,  no  matter  what  the 
excitements  of  the  chase  of  the  white  rhinoceros  and  the  ringtailed  bongo  might  have 
been.  But,  if  he  could  have  stood  it  a  few  months  longer,  if  he  could  have  bottled  up 
those  sentiments  he  let  loose  with  such  prodigality  in  the  campaign,  or  if  he  were 
returning  from  Africa  now,  he  would  be  hailed  as  the  one  and  only  man  to  reconstruct, 
reorganize  and  rehabilitate  the  Republican  party— his  party— and  would  still  be  on 
the  pedestal. 

That  is  the  joke  of  it.  The  Republican  party  was  due  for  a  most  complete  and 
thorough  licking.  Everybody  knew  that.  That  licking,  in  turn,  was  due  to  a  large 
number  of  reasons,  chief  among  which  were  the  stagnation  and,  mayhap,  corruption 
that  come  from  long-continued  power,  the  broken  tariff  pledges,  the  high  cost  of  living, 
and  what-not.  It  would  have  had  just  as  much  of  a  licking  if  the  Colonel  hadn't  said 
a  word.  A  whole  regiment  of  enemies  of  the  Colonel  will  dispute  that,  but  I  think  my 
view  is  correct.  He  was  a  factor,  but  not  the  main  one.  Let  it  go  at  that;  ascribe 
some  of  the  result  to  him  and  t  he  joke  is  not  lessened.  It  is  to  laugh  just  as  much,  for 
at  the  start  there  was  no  idea  of  punishing  the  Colonel.  The  Republican  party  was 
to  be  punished. . 

Then  the  Colonel,  instead  of  keeping  off  in  a  matter  where  he  had  no  immediate 
concern,  lit  in  the  exact  center  of  the  situation  all  spraddled  out. 

"What's  this?"  asked  the  voters  one  of  another.  "Here  is  the  Colonel  in  the  middle 
of  this  muss.   We  don't  want  to  soak  him,  do  we?" 

"Sure!"  was  the  reply.   "He's  in  it,  isn't  he?" 

So  they  went  joyously  to  the  polls,  or  stayed  joyously  away,  as  many  of  them  did, 
thereby  scoring  just  as  hard:  and  in  the  operation  of  soaking  the  Republican  party  they 
gayly  landed  on  the  Colonel  also,  even  though  the  man  they  landed  on  was  the  very 
greatest  of  popular  idols. 

The  avalanche  was  due,  scheduled  to  arrive  on  November  8th.  There  wasn't  a  chance 
in  a  million  of  its  not  getting  through.  There  wasn't  a  chance  it  would  be  delayed  or 
disintegrated.  There  wasn't  a  chance  the  Democratic  party  would  not  win.  It  couldn't 
help  itself.  The  victory  was  inevitable.  Now  the  Colonel  appears  to  have  been  about 
the  only  person  in  the  United  States  who  didn't  realize  this.  It  may  be  he  did  realize  it, 
but  ascribed  to  himself  some  tremendous  power  to  stop  it.   At  any  rate,  he  jumped  in 
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and  was  jumped  on.  Undoubtedly  heknows  better  now. 
The  people  had  it  in  mind  to  lambaste  the  Republican 
party,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  Colonel  tried  to  dissuade 
them  did  not  make  a  dent.  "Regretting  as  we  do,"  said 
the  people, "  the  necessity  of  smashing  a  popular  idol,  owing 
to  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control  and  desire 
none,  said  idol  will  go  down  with  the  rest  of  it." 

The  gay  and  festive  idea  that  the  Colonel  was  to  be 
walloped  along  with  his  party  apparently  grew  in  favor 
as  the  campaign  continued.  By  and  large,  it  wasn't  much 
of  a  campaign,  for  there  were  many  men  who  ordinarily 
are  interested  in  elections  who  refused  to  get  interested 
in  this.  "Let  the  Democrats  have  it,"  they  said.  "They 
can't  make  it  any  worse  than  the  Republicans  have." 
Shoals  of  Republicans  didn't  vote — more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  in  New  York  alone.  Those  who  felt  keenly 
enough  about  it  went  and  voted  for  the  Democrats. 

There  will  be  tons  of  statistics  along  presently  purport- 
ing to  analyze  the  vote.  Nobody  can  analyze  it.  Deduc- 
tions based  on  results  in  states  or  districts  can  be  fixed  up 
any  way  it  is  desired  and  there  can  be  no  dispute.  If  the 
analyzers  are  unfriendly  to  the  Colonel  they  can  say  he 
solely  caused  the  overthrow  in  New  York;  but  New  York 
would  have  been  carried  by  the  Democrats  if  the  Colonel 
had  been  hunting  giraffes  all  the  time. 

The  Elastic  Republicans 

NEVERTHELESS,  it  is  interesting  and  amusing  to 
trace  the  wanderings  of  the  Colonel  through  the  cam- 
paign and  observe  what  happened.  About  the  only  place 
he  won  was  out  in  California.  He  did  not  go  there,  but  he 
indorsed  Hiram  Johnson,  the  Republican,  or  rather,  the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  candidate  for  governor,  and 
Johnson  won.  Also  he  indorsed  William  Kent,  Insurgent 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  same  state,  and  Kent  won. 
Probably  the  joke  they  determined  to  play  on  the  Colonel 
didn't  get  away  across  the  continent.  In  the  East  they  had 
it  all  framed  up  and  it  came  out  according  to  specifications; 
also  in  the  Middle  West. 

He  made  two  sets  of  speeches  in  Ohio  and  Harmon  was 
elected  by  a  bigger  majority  than  any  Democrat  ever  had 
in  the  state.  He  lifted  his  voice  in  Indiana  for  Beveridge 
and  Beveridge  lost.  He  hit  the  line  hard  in  Iowa  and  the 
Republican  plurality  was  vastly  reduced;  and  the  man — 
Grilk— he  went  out  to  speak  for  especially  on  his  second 
trip  was  defeated.  He  made  a  speech  in  Omaha  for 
Burkett  and  Hitchcock  won.  He  hopped  on  Eugene  Foss, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  Foss  won.  He  lauded  Lodge  and 
Lodge  will  have  a  hard  time  getting  back  to  the  Senate. 
He  mixed  in  Connecticut  and  the  Democrat  was  victor. 
He  did  not  get  anywhere  in  Chicago,  for  Cook  County 
went  Democratic  and  the  Republicans  lost  some  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  What  happened  in  New  York  is 
too  pitiful  to  relate.  He  lost  his  own  village,  his  own 
county,  his  own  Congressional  district,  his  own  state 
senate  district;  and  throughout  the  state  the  Democrats 
got  about  everything. 

Most  of  our  experienced  parallel-drawers  refer  to  this 
slaughter  as  a  Waterloo,  which  is  well  enough  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  but  more  rhetorical  than  true.  If  the 
Democratic  victory  makes  any  person  think  either  the 
Republican  party  or  the  Colonel  is  on  the  way  to  Elba 
there  is  a  bigger  joke  on  them  than  there  is  on  the  Colonel. 
The  Republican  party  is  an  elastic  institution.  It  has 
been  whipped  before  and  it  will  both  win  and  be  whipped 
again.  Although  he  hadn't  begun  bouncing  at  the  time 
this  was  written,  it  is  likely  the  Colonel  will  rebound  a 
bit  himself. 

Therefore,  though  the  future  of  the  Republican  party 
rests  largely  with  the  Democrats— that  is,  the  immediate 
future,  for  the  people  will  turn  out  the  Democrats  just 
as  they  turned  out  the  Republicans  if  it  is  thought  the 


Democrats  need  turning  out  —  the  future  of  the  Colonel  rests 
entirely  with  himself.  He  can  do  three  things.  The  first 
and  most  interesting  will  be  to  jump  in  and  try  to  get  abso- 
lute control  of  the  progressive  wing  of  the  Republican  party 
and  make  the  rest  of  that  party  come  to  progressive  ideas. 
The  second  will  be  to  start  a  party  of  his  own  and  draw 
what  he  can  from  both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  The 
third  will  be  to  do  nothing— and  that  may  be  considered 
as  a  preposterous  proposition.  Being  a  free  moral  agent, 
the  Colonel's  course  is  entirely  up  to  himself.  Probably  he 
will  have  a  good  deal  of  advice  and  may  take  some  of  it — 
or  he  may  not. 

It  is  well  understood  the  Colonel  doesn't  play  the  game 
according  to  the  rules.  He  makes  his  own  rules.  True,  he 
made  some  very  poor  rules  in  the  campaign  just  passed, 
but  they  were  his  own.  Likely  as  not,  there  are  lots  of 
leaders  in  the  Republican  party  with  whom  the  Colonel  is 
very  angry.  Certainly  there  are  lots  of  leaders  who  are 
very  angry  with  the  Colonel.  This  isn't  so  bad  a  situation 
as  it  may  appear  to  be,  for  if  both  sides  are  thoroughly 
angry  the  Republican  party  may  get  some  action  in  the 
way  of  much-needed  disinfection  and  reorganization. 

If  the  Colonel  decides  to  try  his  hand  at  capturing  the 
Republican  party  as  it  now  stands  he  will  have  a  man's 
job  and  he  will  come  into  immediate  clash  with  President 
Taft.  The  Colonel  and  the  President  were  not  friendly 
when  this  campaign  concluded.  Maybe  the  common  dis- 
aster will  make  them  friends,  but  the  chances  are  they  will 
get  further  and  further  apart,  especially  if  the  Colonel 
goes  out  after  control  of  the  party  of  which  Mr.  Taft  is  the 
titular  head.  The  trouble  between  the  President  and  the 
Colonel  is  of  long  standing.  It  began  before  Mr.  Roosevelt 
left  the  White  House. 

As  is  usual  in  quarrels  of  this  kind,  the  trouble  between 
Mr.  Taft  and  the  Colonel  began  because  Mr.  Taft  refused 
to  do  some  things  the  Colonel  wanted  him  to,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  appointments.  The  Colonel  claims  the 
President  broke  some  promises.  This  trouble  was  accentu- 
ated by  the  fact  that  the  President  ascribed  his  nomina- 
tion and  election  fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  his  brother, 
Charles  P.  Taft,  as  to  the  Colonel.  Then  there  was  the 
episode  of  naming  the  Colonel  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  funeral  of  King  Edward.  That  was  the  first 
time  the  President  had  heard  from  the  Colonel  since  the 
Colonel  left  Washington.  It  was  intimated  to  Mr.  Taft 
by  some  of  the  Colonel's  friends  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
death  of  the  King  had  rather  dampened  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  Mr.  Roosevelt  expected  to  receive  in  London 
and  had  curtailed  some  of  the  functions,  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  to  make  the  Colonel  our  representative  at  the 
funeral.  There  was  some  cabling  back  and  forth  and 
finally  the  President  asked  the  Colonel  to  officiate;  and 
the  only  part  of  the  correspondence  that  ever  was  made 
public  was  the  formal  invitation  and  the  Colonel's  one 
word— "Accept." 

Will  Roosevelt  Organize  a  New  Party? 

THE  President  also  thought  the  Colonel  precipitated  a 
harmful  situation  in  New  York  by  not  keeping  out  of  the 
fight  for  temporary  chairman;  and  he  has  definite  ideas, 
based  on  such  information  as  has  come  to  him,  that  the 
Colonel  wants  to  be  a  candidate  for  President  in  1912,  or 
did  want  to  be — before  the  election. 

Common  disaster  may  evoke  a  common  cause.  The 
President  and  the  Colonel  may  get  together.  So  far  as  a 
public  breach  is  concerned,  they  are  together  yet.  It  is 
hardly  likely  they  will  get  together,  for  every  close  adviser 
Mr.  Taft  has  is  opposed,  teetotally  and  viciously,  to  the 
Colonel,  and  Mr.  Taft  has  some  very  definite  opinions 
on  the  subject  himself.  The  probabilities  are,  if  the  Colonel 
has  it  in  mind  to  grab  the  wreck  of  the  Republican  party 
or  to  try  to  grab  the  progressive  wing  of  it,  that  he  will 


have  to  fight  Mr.  Taft,  for  the  President  intends  to  try  to 
get  the  party  together  and  be  a  progressive  leader  himself, 
so  the  story  goes.  Furthermore,  the  Colonel  will  be  obliged 
to  fight  La  Follette,  who,  without  exception,  came  through 
the  recent  election  in  better  shape  than  any  other  state  or 
national  leader,  and  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  who  wants  to  be 
President,  as  La  Follette  also  undoubtedly  does.  Thus,  if 
the  Colonel  takes  this  tack,  he  will  have  a  fine  lot  of 
trouble  on  his  hands  and  an  opportunity  for  the  exertion 
of  all  the  power,  the  use  of  all  the  popularity  and  the 
application  of  all  the  political  skill  he  may  possess. 

If  the  Colonel  tries  to  organize  a  new  party,  as  was 
intimated  soon  after  election  and  before  the  Colonel  had 
spoken  by  the  faithful  Jacob  Riis,  he  will  have  even  a 
harder  task,  for  the  men  to  whom  he  naturally  would 
appeal,  the  Insurgent  leaders,  all  have  designs  of  their 
own  and  undoubtedly  will  prefer  to  remain  in  their  side 
of  the  Republican  party  rather  than  to  try  the  experiment 
of  forming  a  new  organization.  Even  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  who  joined  hands  with  the  Colonel  in  trying  to 
defeat  Dix  in  New  York,  turned  on  the  Colonel  on  elec- 
tion night  and  said  some  unkind  things  about  him,  all 
of  which  added  to  the  joyousness  of  the  occasion. 

The  Colonel  has  no  new  propaganda.  However,  he  may 
feel  the  call  and  if  he  does  probably  he  will  answer  it. 
Still,  he  has  always  boasted  he  was  "a  pretty  good  organi- 
zation man,"  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  rally  about  him 
enough  voters  to  do  any  damage  to  anybody,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  progressive  Republicans  feel  they 
have  their  fight  well  in  hand  at  present  and  will  naturally 
hold  all  in  sympathy  with  them.  These  are  the  people 
from  whom  the  Colonel  must  draw  recruits,  as  there  is  little 
chance  of  getting  Democrats  now  that  the  Democrats  have 
something  tangible  themselves  and  had  the  good  sense  to 
name  for  office  a  better  set  of  men  than  have  been  candidates 
on  Democratic  tickets  for  a  long  time. 

The  Third  Alternative 

THEN  comes  the  third  alternative:  keeping  quiet  and 
attending  strictly  to  hi?  business  as  contributing  editor 
and  literary  man.  This  would  be  a  dignified  ex-Presidential 
life,  but  no  one  who  knows  the  Colonel  thinks  he  will 
enter  into  it.  To  be  sure,  he  might  think  to  carry  on  his 
work  and  exploit  his  ideas  solely  by  his  editorial  articles 
and  his  speeches;  but  he  wasn't  built  that  way  and, 
unless  the  joke  they  played  on  him  on  election  day  has 
changed  his  conformation  vastly,  he  isn't  built  that  way 
now.  One  of  our  perplexing  questions  has  been  what  to 
do  with  our  ex-Presidents.  The  Colonel  solved  it  to  his 
own  satisfaction  by  saying:  "This  ex-President  will  do 
for  himself." 

The  trouble  with  the  Colonel  was  that  he  overplayed 
himself.  That  was  natural  too.  He  was  President  of  the 
United  States  for  seven  years  and  he  made  himself  a  per- 
son of  great  popular  influence  and  great  popular  admira- 
tion. Then  he  went  to  Africa  and  came  back  through 
Europe.  He  was  received  with  tremendous  honors  every- 
where he  went  in  Europe.  Likewise,  he  was  given  a  mag- 
nificent reception  when  he  got  back  home.  Being  human, 
the  Colonel  undoubtedly  puffed  up.  He  thought  he  could 
win  with  Stimson  and  with  all  the  rest  for  whom  he  spoke. 

What  the  American  people  did  to  the  Colonel  was  cor- 
rective in  a  sense.  They  reached  up  and  brought  him  back 
to  earth.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  volatile,  but 
underneath  are  also  sane.  They  still  like  the  Colonel. 
Probably,  if  he  had  had  conditions  similar  to  those  in  New 
York  in  some  of  the  western  states  he  would  have  won. 
What  happened  was  that  they  saw  the  Colonel  flying  a  bit 
too  high,  distrusted  some  of  his  motives,  had  old-fashioned 
ideas  about  concentration  and  perpetuation  of  power,  and 
in  a  kindly  and  jocose  spirit  swatted  the  Colonel  entirely 
for  his  own  good. 
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EriNG  right  acrost  the  trail 
was  a  rattlesnake  —  head 
stretched  out  one  direction, 
tail  out  the  other  —  letting  the 
good  California  sunshine  soak 
into  him.  I  was  riding  a  Keeler 
and  Hicks  cowpony  that  day— a 
nervous,  mean  little  critter  named 
Julia.  Well,  the  second  Julia  seen 
that  reptile  she  give  one  full  sam- 
ple of  high-diving  that  come  nigh 
setting  me  down  next-neighbor 
to  the  darned  thing.  I  got  my 
balance,  though,  just  as  the  rattler 
made  a  grandfather's-clock-spring 
outen  himself  and  touched  off 
the  alarm.  Then  I  swung  myself 
down,  steadied  the  mustang, 
kicked  a  piece  of  rock  loose  with 
my  boot  and  flattened  out  Mister 
Snake. 

This  is  how  I  come  to  be 
squatting  on  my  heels  midway  of 
a  Stanislaus  hogback  that  June 
morning,  with  Julia's  leadrope  in 
my  left  hand  and  a  chunk  of 
quartz  in  my  right.  In  front  of 
me  was  the  rattler,  dead  at  one 
end,  if  I'm  any  judge  of  damage, 
but  plenty  alive  at  the  other,  all 
right;  for  every  now  and  again 
he'd  lift  the  tip  of  that  tail  of 
his'n  and  give  it  a  sulky  shake. 
And  I'd  heave  another  chunk. 

But  after  a  while  Mister  Rattlesnake's  patented  buzzer 
got  outen  repair.  And  I  had  a  piece  of  quartz  left  on  hand. 
It  was  a  kinda  strawberry-roan  color.  That's  what  made 
me  notice  it  first.  Then  my  wrist  got  turrible  tired.  That 
chunk  wasn't  big,  but  it  must  'a'  weighed  nigh  on  to  ten 
pounds.  I  begun  to  turn  it  over  and  over. 

Say!  The  more  I  turned  it,  the  more  I  wondered  if  the 
sun  on  that  hogback  wasn't  too  hot  for  my  brains;  for, 
whichever  side  I  looked  at  it,  that  rock  was  plugged  with 
bits  of  pure,  free  gold. 

I  stood  up.  From  where  I  was  I  could  look  straight 
down  on  to  the  valley.  And  here  was  a  red-roofed 
ranch-house— about  as  big  as  a  kennel  that'd  fit  a  sky- 
terrier  pup— and  there  was  a'  all-brown  one  of  shingles, 
and  over  yonder  a  white  one,  and  some  red  barns,  and 
long  fences  as  thin  as  baling-wire,  and  irrigating  ditches 
about  a  quarter  of  a'  inch  wide  that  cut  the  country  into 
squares,  and  horses  like  cottontail  rabbits,  and  trees  the 
size  of  tomato  plants,  and  men  no  bigger'n  a  fly. 

The  white  house   Far  as  it  was  away,  I  could  make 

out  every  square  foot  of  it.  No  wonder;  for,  some  little 
time  past,  I'd  been  dropping  in  there  pretty  frequent. 

Lutie— is  why.  Lutie  McLaren !  It  was  her  I  thought 
of.  And  I  could  see  her  as  plain  as  if  she  was  standing  at 
Julia's  nose.  Lutie's  little  -  she  just  comes  to  my  chin  — 
and  slim.  Her  eyes  make  you  think  of  pansies — the  tame 
purple  ones  that've  got  brown  flecks  in  'em.  And  her  hair 
is  yalla— yalla  as  the  wild  pansies  that  come  out  on  the 
high  slopes.  And  her  face?  It  looks  first  class  in  some- 
thing white  and  rurfly,  like  a  sunbonnet.  You  might 
judge  from  this  that  it's  a  sober  little  face.  Well,  it  ain't. 
For  she's  got  a  mouth  that  tells  her  eyes  they're  fibbing— 
a  red  mouth  that's  got  mischief  curled  up  in  its  two 
corners  and  dares  a  feller  to  kiss. 

"Aw,  little  girl !"  I  says  out  loud.  "  Here's  what'll  keep 
the. smiles  a-playing."  The  next  minute— and  I  ain't 
ashamed  of  it  neither — the  valley  was  cut  off  from  my 
sight  by  what  you  might  call  moisture.  Yes,  ma'am;  and 
the  moisture  wasn't  in  the  air. 

I  knowed  that  I'd  come  acrost  a  rich  lead.  I  knowed  it 
because  my  father  he'd  learned  me  considerable  about 
prospecting.  Paw  was  a  miner— one  of  the  forty-nine 
bunch.  And  it  was  him  that  uncovered  the  Bransfield 
vein.  He  sold  his  discovery  to  old  Jim  Bransfield  for  a 
hunderd  thousand— just  on  the  strength  of  a  gunnysack 
of  ore.    And  then  lent  the  hunderd  thousand  to  his 

brother-in-law,  to   But,  pshaw!— you  know  the 

answer.  Paw  went  back  to  tracking  the  hills. 

Old  Jim  developed  his  buy.  And  that  pig-in-a-bag 
turned  out  fine.  When  he  died  he  left  young  Jim  ten  times 
a  millionaire,  with  a  five-story  granite  shack  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  a  private  car  that's  like  a  slice  of  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  wheels,  and  one  of  them  steam  sailing-boats 
snubbed  up  to  a  big  red-topped  cork  in  the  Hudson  River. 

And  me  punching  beef-cattle  at  forty  per! 

Oh,  I'd  had  my  spells  of  feeling  bitter!  And  specially 
whenever  young  Jim  come  West  to  visit  the  mine  and 
hired  me  to  drive  him  up.    But  now  how  about  it! 


Dead  at  One  End,  if  I'm  Mny  Judge  of  Damage 

Well,  I  realized  there  was  more  to  getting  rich  than  just 
finding  a  chunk  of  quartz.  I  hunted  in  my  pockets  for  a' 
envelope.  And  I  writ  out  my  location  notice  on  the  back 
of  it— with  the  end  of  a  burnt  match!  When  the  notice 
was  up,  all  proper  and  according  to  law,  I  dumb  on  to  my 
mustang,  seven  pockets  bulging  with  rock  specimens.  An 
assay,  you  savvy,  was  step  number  two. 

As  I  zigzagged  my  way  offen  that  hogback — the  trail 
was  steep  and  the  pine-needles  slippery — I  done  some 
thinking.  Seen  just  how  I  oughta  move  and  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  lose  one  minute.  Wasn't  no  time  to  be 
spared.  Lutie's  maw'd  been  laid  up  for  six  months  — 
ever  since  the  mule-team  run  away  and  let  the  tongue  of 
the  light  wagon  dig  into  the  ground.  Yes,  she  was  hurt— 
turrible.  Folks  don't  get  sick  of  their  own  accord  out  in 
Stanislaus. 

Lutie'd  been  nursing  her  maw  and  getting  tireder  every 
day,  and  paler  and  bigger-eyed.  And— the  cash'd  been 
running  low— it  takes  a  gold  eagle  to  bring  a  doc  out  to 
Coyote.  But,  if  I  managed  right,  maybe  Mrs.  McLaren 
could  go  to  a  big  San  Francisco  hospital  and  have  a  doctor 
twicet  a  day,  and  a  trained  nurse.  And  Lutie  could  stop 
worrying  her  little  heart  out.  Yes,  and  change  her  name 
to  Mrs.  Alexander  Frederick  Cunningham  May. 

Alexander  Frederick  Cunningham  May  is  me.  You'd 
naturally  think  I  disappointed  my  folks  when  I  was  first 
introduced  to  'em  and  they'd  took  it  out  on  me.  But,  no; 
that  ain't  the  reason.  That  quarter  of  a  mile  of  names 
was  hitched  on  to  kinda  bolster  up  the  May,  which  is  too 
blamed  female.  But  never  mind  the  Alexander  Frederick 
Cunningham  part.  I  answer  if  you  holler  Andy. 

In  less'n  a'  hour  Julia  was  standing,  lines  down,  at  the 
gate  of  the  McLaren  corral,  and  I  was  on  the  side  porch 
where  the  honeysuckle  climbs. 

"Lutie,"  I  says  to  the  little  girl/," look  up  at  yours 
faithful  and  smile." 

Then,  you  bet,  I  laid  it  on  thick !  Wanted  to  chirk  her 
up,  you  savvy,  and  the  hull  truth  wasn't  too  much. 

"Honey,"  I  continues,  "I've  went  and  stubbed  my  toe 
agin  a  fortune.  And  I'm  off  for  New  York.  Young  Jim 
Bransfield'll  realize  that  his  mine  don't  take  in  all  the 
gold-bearing  rock  in  these  mountains.  Well,  I  mean  to 
knock  at  the  front  door  of  his  bongtong  mansion,  tell  him 
what's  happened  and  ask  him  to  go  pardners." 

"Yes,  Andy,"  she  answers— never  a  whimper,  mind 
you!  Aw!  that  girl's  got  grit.  "But  it  costs  money  to 
travel.   And  here  you've  lent  maw  " 

Well,  a-course  I  had;  but  it  wasn't  worth  talking  about. 
"Lutie,"  I  interrupts,  "when  old  Thompson,  that  short- 
sighted assayer  down  at  Stockton,  fans  these  here  samples 
of  mine  with  his  eyewinkers,  he'll  be  willing  to  make  me 
a  loan." 

Then— it  was  goodby.  I  took  her  into  my  arms.  I 
kissed  them  pansy  eyes,  and  the  trembly  mouth,  and  the 
inside  of  each  tired  little  fist. 

And  just  exactly  six  days  later  here  I  was,  twelve  steps 
higher'n  the  Fifth  Avenue  sidewalk,  with  my  sombrero  in 
my  hand,  four  hunderd  dollars  in  my  right  hind  britches 


pocket,  a  soft  shirt  and  a  tooth- 
brush in  a  valise,  and  my  knuckles 
busy  doing  a  tattoo. 

After  I'd  pounded  till  the  skin 
was  'most  wore  off,  I  heerd  some- 
body inside.  Next,  bolts  begun 
to  be  drawed  back,  chains  rattled 
and  the  door  opened  about  a 
sixteenth  of  a'  inch.  I  got  a 
longitude  view  of  a'  old  lady. 
Pinned  on  top  of  her  hair  was  a 
dab  of  fancy  mosquito-bar. 

I  introduce  myself  and  inquire 
for  Jim. 

"Mister  Bransfield? "she  says. 
"He's  off  on  his  yacht.  Don't 
know  when  he'll  be  back."  Then 
the  door  comes  to— me  outside. 
Well,  it  looked  like  I'd  have 
"Tlj^s^^^  to  do  some  waiting,  all  right. 

I  loped  off  down  the  avenue. 
Say,  do  you  know  that  New 
York's  a  mighty  friendly  place? 
Why,  as  I  hoofed  it  along,  nine 
people  outen  ten  smiled  at  me. 

I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
waiting  around  for  young  Jim 
wouldn't  be  hard  work.  By 
golly!  there  was  heaps  to  see! 
And  just  trying  to  take  in  the 
folks  that  was  traveling  up  and 
down  that  one  street  kept  me  as 
busy  and  excited  as  a  kitten  on 
a  square  of  tanglefoot. 
But  I'm  a  man  that  can't  be  right  happy  if  I've  got  to 
carry  anything  around  in  my  hands.   So  I  hunted  a  hotel 
and  got  rid  of  my  valise.  Next,  I  hunted  a  telegraph  office 
and  got  rid  of  some  cash.   And  the  message  I  fed  into  the 
tick-machine  told  Lutie  how  dandy-fine  everything  was 
coming;  also— thunderation!  how  I  missed  her!    And  I 
ended  up:  "Tell  that  little  cowpony  of  mine  she's  right  in 
style  this  season— hobbles  are  all  the  go." 

My  noon  meal  stowed,  I  struck  over  into  Bryant  Park 
and  set  down  on  a  bench  clost  to  a  corner,  where  I  could 
take  in  two  streets  simultaneous.  There  was  a  middle- 
sized  gent  on  the  bench— a  stylish  feller,  about  forty, 
wearing  a  beard  that  was  trimmed  to  a  point  and  a  pair  of 
them  nipper  spectacles.   He  was  reading. 

Pretty  soon  I  stretched  my  neck  to  get  the  name  of  the 
magazine.  It  was  called  some  kind  of  a  medical  journal. 
Ah— ha !  I  thought  so !  He  was  a  doc. 

After  a  while  he  looked  my  way.  "Westerner?"  he 
inquires. 

"Coyote,  Stanislaus  County,  California,"  I  answers. 
"Flag-station  when  I  left— but  there's  no  telling  what's 
happened  this  last  week." 

"Staying  long  in  New  York?" 

"Just  as  long  as  young  Jim  Bransfield  figgers  that  he 
needs  sea  air." 

Bransfield  he  knowed  the  name;  so  I  told  him  about 
my  strike.  He  was  dead  interested,  but  warned  me  agin 
talking  about  it  to  just  anybody  and  everybody.  Said  the 
town  was  full  of  lowlived  bunco-steerers  

"Yes,  I  know,"  I  interrupts;  "but  I'm  on  to  all  their 
games— from  wiretapping  down  to  the  sick  engineer." 

He  said  I  looked  smart. 

"But  a-course  I'll  watch  out,"  I  says.    "I  don't  want 

nothing  to  go  wrong  on  account  of  "  And  I  told  him 

about  Lutie. 

Well,  then  he  was  nicer'n  ever.  Shook  hands.  Wished 
me  luck.  And  ended  up  by  inviting  me  to  come  around  to 
his  residence  next  day. 

I  went.  It  was  a  big  house  two  blocks  off.  He  showed 
me  into  his  front  parlor.  Say!  it  was  a  beautiful  room!  — 
velvet  carpet;  nice  big  spongy  chairs  that  we  sunk  into  up 
to  our  ears;  cupboard  about  so  high,  full  of  all  kinds  of 
bottles;  two-bit  cigars  by  the  box. 

This  beat  that  Park  bench  all  holler. 

A  friend  of  the  doc's  was  there— Judge  Bell  -  dignified 
old  gent  — long  white  hair  that  come  down  over  the  back 
of  his  collar  apple  cheeks  soldier  mustache.  Gosh! 
how  he  could  lap  up  highballs! 

Before  long  another  friend  happened  in— a  perfessor  — 
smallish  man— dark  curly-headed  — with  a  goatee  on  his 
chin  and  a  wart  on  one  cheek.   Don't  forget  that  wart ! 

Us  four  done  a  lot  of  talking,  though  mostly  I  kept  my 
mouth  shut  and  just  listened.  And  I  learned  a  lot.  The 
perfessor,  he'd  been  all  over  the  world.  The  judge'd  saw 
all  kinds  of  funny  things  in  courtrooms.  And  the  doc  was 
strong  in  his  own  particular  line. 

It  was  the  doc  that  brung  up  the  subject  about  which 
kind  of  men  are  strongest.    "It's  a  question  with  me,"  he 
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remarks,  blowing  smoke-rings, "whether 
the  man  raised  in  the  country  is  stronger 
than  the  man  raised  in  town.  Now, 
here's  Andy.  And  here's  me.  Most  folks 
would  take  him  to  be  the  strongest." 

Say,  I  couldn't  help  but  grin.  "  Well, 
Doc,"  I  comes  back,  "I  ain't  got  any 
doubts." 

"You  might  get  a  surprise,"  he 
answers.  "I'm  small,  and  you  look  big 
enough  to  save  the  honor  of  the  white 
race;  but— I  can  lift  you." 

"You  can  lift  me?" 

"I  can  lift  you." 

I  had  a  glass  of  something  cool  in 
my  fist.  I  set  it  down  and  stood  up. 
He  got  a  good  hold.  And  darned  if  he 
didn't  git  one  of  my  feet  about  a*  inch 
often  the  floor. 

The  judge,  he  said  he  was  too  old  to 
try  it.  But  the  perfessor  took  a  turn. 
The  perfessor  was  a  smaller  man  than 
the  doc,  and  he  couldn't  more'n  sway 
me  a  little  from  the  knees  up.  But  he 
was  a  gritty  cuss,  and  he  stuck  to  his 
job,  ketching  hold  of  me,  grunting,  tug- 
ging and  panting  like  nothing  but  a 
steam  harvester. 

"Lookout!"  I  says,  laughing.  "This 
is  my  best  suit."  My  coattails  was 
plumb  up  under  my  arms. 

Just  then  a  bell  rung  somewheres. 
"Telephone,"  says  the  judge,  and  goes 
out.  A  minute  and  he  stuck  in  his 
head.  "  They  want  you,  Doc,"  he  calls. 
Somebody  sick,  most  likely. 

The  doc  went  out. 

The  perfessor  kept  on  lifting.  Minute  or  so,  the  doc 
stuck  in  his  head.  "Now  it's  you  they  want,  Perfessor," 
he  calls. 

"My!"  I  says.  "You're  a  popular  bunch." 
The  perfessor  went  out. 

I  sunk  into  one  of  them  big  chairs,  lit  a  fresh  cigar, 
stretched  my  legs  and  rested.    They  had  tired  me  some. 

That  cigar  was  a  jo-dandy.  I  puffed  away.  Pretty 
soon  a'  inch  of  it  was  gone.  Then  half.  Then  all  but  the 
stub.   I  throwed  that  away. 

Couldn't  hear  a  sound  in  the  next  room  or  the  hall — no 
talking,  or  walking,  or  telephone  jingling.  I  begun  to  feel 
kinda  nervous;  begun  to  stroll— up  and  down,  up  and 
down.  Finally  I  opened  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  room 
and  looked  into  the  next  one. 

By  gosh!  What  do  you  think?    It  was  vacant. 

Wasn't  a  stick  of  furniture  in  it  nor  a  foot  of  carpet. 
The  paper  on  the  walls  was  old  and  peeling  like  sunburn, 
and  showing  the  plaster.  The  roller  curtains  was  full  of 
pinholes.  Scattered  over  the  floor  was  dirt  and  pieces  of 
newspaper  and  bits  of  rope  and  string. 

I  went  through  that  room  into  another.  It  was  vacant, 
same  as  the  first.  That  made  me  feel  funny.  "Doc!"  I 
hollers.  No  answer.  "Judge!"  My  voice  sounded  like 
I  was  calling  into  a  barrel.  "Oh,  jiminy!"  I  says  to 
myself.   "  What  if  they've  been  murdered ! " 

I  reached  for  my  gun  then,  and  keeping  it  ready  started 
upstairs.  There  wasn't  no  carpet  on  the  steps— I'd  never 
noticed  that  before— and  my  boots  squeaked.  When  I  got 
to  the  top  there  wasn't  no  carpet  on  the  second-story  hall. 
And  every  room  up  there  was  empty. 

I  come  to  a  stop.  I  tried  to  make  out  whether  I  was 
crazy  or  walking  in  my  sleep.  No;  I  was  awake.  But 
where  was  the  perfessor,  the  doc  and  the  judge? 

I  happened  to  think  of  something.  Quick,  I  reached  my 
left  hand  round  to  my  right  hind  britches  pocket.  And 
then  I  knowed!  Them  stylish  gents  couldn't  lift  me, 
but          Yes;  you've  guessed  it! 

After  that  I  was  dazed,  kinda.  And  as  I  made  back 
downstairs  I  didn't  know  whether  I  was  walking  on 
my  hands  or  my  hoofs.  I  sunk  into  one  of  them  spongy 
chairs— limp  as  a  dishrag. 

It  took  some  time  for  the  daze  to  clear  away.  Then  I 
sit  up  and  looked  around,  and  begun  calling  myself  bad 
names— in  three  languages,  including  pidgin-English. 

I  was  worse  picked  than  a  chicken. 

Yes.  But  them  three  smarties  wouldn't  get  so  awful 
far  ahead  of  me.  Here  was  their  nice  parlor  furnishings. 

I  was  busy  figgering  out  just  how  much  them  furnish- 
ings was  worth  when  somebody  knocked  on  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  I  says,  and  stood  up,  primed  for  trouble. 

The  door  opened.  Here  was  a  big-fisted  feller.  He 
ducked  his  head,  his  cap  fell  into  his  paw  and  out  of  it  he 
fished  a  piece  of  paper.  "I've  come  for  the  furniture," 
he  explains,  and  shoved  that  paper  at  me. 

I  read  it.  "You've  just  been  renting  out  this  furniture, 
Mister  Ficklestein?"  I  inquires.  I  seen  the  address— it 
was  Second  Avenue. 

He  grinned.  "Do  I  look  like  a  Ficklestein?"  he 
answers.  "Naw;  I  drive  the  van."  Two  more  fellers'd 
come  in  by  now.  They  was  just  as  husky. 


"There's  Somebody  Else  That  Wants  to  Thank  You  Too" 

"Go  ahead,"  I  says.  And  I  put  my  sombrero  on  top  of 
my  bad  temper.  They  begun  to  juggle  the  chairs  and  rip 
up  the  carpet. 

When  they  reached  Second  Avenue,  there  I  was  talking 

to  Mister  F  ,  a  regular  fatty.    "Say!   That's  mighty 

nice  furniture  you  sent  over  into  the  Forty-third  Street 
house,"  I  begun.   I  watched  him  careful. 

"The  lady  what  picked  it  out,  she  liked  it,"  he  says. 

So!  He  was  in  with  'em!  All  right;  I'd  try  another 
dodge. 

I  waited  at  the  corner  till  that  wagon-driver  come  past. 
The  other  two  fellers  wasn't  with  him.  And  when  he  seen 
me  he  jerked  his  head  for  me  to  climb  aboard.   I  dumb. 

"Well?"  he  inquires. 

"Cleaned  out— all  but  some  chicken-feed." 
"You  don't  mean  it!    Well,  I've  wondered  why  that 
load  was  rented  just  for  two  or  three  days." 
"I  can  lift  you,"  I  explains. 

"Gid-dap,"  he  says,  and  jerks  his  horses'  mouths. 

"You  ain't  in  on  it,"  I  goes  on;  "you  are  as  square  a 
looking  Irishman  as  ever  I  seen." 

"  I've  suspicioned.  But— I've  got  a  wife  and  two  kids." 
He  shut  his  lips  tight. 

"I  understand,"  I  says.  "Because— well,  there's 
Lutie."  And  I  told  him  how  things  stood  with  me  and  the 
little  girl. 

He  felt  so  bad  that  I  made  him  pull  up  and  git  down  for 
refreshments.  He  balked — didn't  want  me  to  spend  a 
cent,  you  savvy.  But  I  wouldn't  take  no. 

"You're  the  man  I  got  to  count  on,"  I  says,  "the  next 
time  that  furniture  goes  a-visiting.  And  I  guarantee  it 
won't  bring  your  family  no  bad  luck." 

He  took  a  stein.  I  lined  up  at  the  free-lunch  exhibit. 
It  wouldn't  be  no  mistake  to  lay  in  supplies. 

Then  we  drove  over  to  the  stable  where  he  kept  his 
team  and  I  helped  him  unhitch,  and  he  told  me  his  name 
was  Mike  and  offered  to  loan  me  a  fiver. 

"Thank  you,"  I  says  as  I  writ  out  the  address  where  he 
could  find  me,  "but  I'll  just  sponge  on  the  hotel  till  a 
certain  friend  of  mine  gits  back  to  the  city." 

It  was  on  my  way  home  after  leaving  Mike  that  I  heerd 
the  bugle.  You'll  recollect  that  a  rattlesnake's  buzzer 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  my  first  good  luck.  Well,  here  comes 
a  bugle.  Root-toot-toot-toot !  it  went,  sweet  and  clear  as 
one  of  our  meadow-larks  out  West.  I  come  to  a  stand- 
still. I  was  plumb  prejudiced  agin  myself:  I  needed 
something  to  get  my  mind  often  Alexander  Frederick 
Cunningham  May.  And,  anyhow,  I  alius  did  like  soldiers. 

I  was  turned  back  so's  to  ketch  a  first  sight  of  the  regi- 
ment, when  round  the  next  corner  come  a  wagon.  It  was 
a  small  wagon  with  one  seat.  On  the  seat  was  a'  old 
raggety  feller.  In  the  wagon-box  behind  was  a  pile  of 
bottles  and  sacks.  And  he  was  flopping  the  lines  on  a  poor, 
thin,  disgusted-looking  nag. 

That  critter  was  all  humps  and  hollers.  His  hair  was 
long  and  a  kinda  rusty  black.  His  neck  was  thin  and 
flabby  and  edged  by  a  scraggly  mane.  His  chest  sunk  in. 
His  withers  stood  up  like  the  ridgepole  of  a  house.  His 
tail  hung  discouraged. 

"But,  just  the  same,"  I  says,  "he  looks  good  old 
California  mustang  to  me." 


Kept  a'  eye  on  him  whilst  I  waited 
for  the  army  boys.  Just  as  the  wagon 
come  abreast  of  me  the  raggety  gent  on 
the  seat  put  some  kind  of  a  musical 
dingus  to  his  mouth  and— Root-toot- 
toot-toot  ! 

He  was  the  soldiers. 
I  was  laughing  at  myself  for  being  a 
champion  darn  fool  when  I  seen  there 
was  a  brand  on  the  flank  of  that  nag. 
He  was  a  range  horse,  then !  And  he'd 
come  down  to  jerkin'  a  junk-wagon! 
I  didn't  wonder  he  hung  his  head! 

Next  minute  I  was  shouting  like  a 
red  Injun,  and  clapping  my  hands  and 
hiphopping.  You'll  think  that  free 
lunch'd  went  to  my  brain.  And  I 
reckon  most  of  the  people  on  the  street 
wondered  who's  loony  now.  Answer  is, 
I'd  read  that  brand.  And  I'm  a  liar  if 
it  didn't  belong  to  the  outfit  I'd  been 
riding  for— Keeler  and  Hicks!  What's 
more,  I  knowed  that  mustang  personal. 
He  was  a  horse  I'd  straddled  many  a 
day— a  grand  cowhorse,  extra  fine  in 
cutting  out  or  roping.  And  if  you 
wanted  a  little  fun,  why,  just  give  him 
the  high  sign  on  his  right  shoulder  and 
he'd  buck  four  ways  for  Christmas. 
He'd  been  sold  to  a  Wild  West  show — 
that's  how  he'd  come  to  leave  the  foot- 
hills. When  the  show'd  got  all  they 
wanted  outen  him  they'd  handed  him 
over  to  a  junk-wagon.  And  here  was 
Bronc ! 

Just  then  the  feller  that  was  driving 
give  the  little  horse  a  tumble  whack. 

"Here!"  I  yells,  and  made  that  wagon  in  one  jump. 
"You  stop  that ! "  And  I  jerked  the  whip  outen  his  hands. 

He  started  some  conversation  then.  Couldn't  under- 
stand a  word  of  it,  though;  but  kinda  gathered  his  drift. 

"Get  mad!"  I  says.  "I  don't  care.  You  don't  never 
touch  this  animal  again.  No,  sir.  How  much  is  he 
worth?"  And  I  rammed  my  hand  into  my  right  hind 
britches  pocket. 

Well,  then  I  got  mad.  Here  was  a  fine  cattle-horse  in 
trouble— and  I  couldn't  do  a  blamed  thing  for  him! 

I  cussed  my  luck. 

"You  gotta  cheek,"  says  the  feller  on  the  wagon. 

More  cheek'n  brains.  That's  right.  And  I  et  my  crow. 
I  handed  back  that  whip.  "Say!  Don't  be  rough  on 
him,"  I  says.  "He  feels  bad  enough  without  being 
licked." 

"He  belonga  to  me,"  goes  on  the  Eyetalian.  And  off  he 
drives,  leaving  me  on  the  sidewalk  with  about  forty-'leven 
people  looking  me  over  and  grinning. 

And  now  for  the  second  time  in  that  one  day  Mister 
Alexander  Frederick  Cunningham  May  was  Stealthy 
Steve.  Because  how  could  I  let  a'  old  friend  get  lost 
where  I  never  could  locate  him  again?  I  couldn't.  I 
follered  Rags-Bottles-Sacks. 

Some  time  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  he  landed  up  in 
a  vacant  lot  about  one  mile  to  the  north.  I  watched  him 
through  a  knothole  in  the  high  board  fence  that  stretched 
all  the  way  round  the  lot.  He  jerked  off  Bronc's  harness, 
dumped  some  old  musty-looking  straw  into  a  box — that 
was  feed,  mind  y'!— and  give  the  little  horse  a  nice, 
hearty  good-night  kick. 

I  kept  in  my  dander.  And  when  he  was  gone  I  dumb 
the  fence.  Bronc  was  standing  over  that  straw— but  not 
eating.  It'd  been  the  same  story  for  a  good  while,  I 
reckon.  Because  his  big  brown  eyes  was  clouded,  and 
over  each  one,  on  each  side  of  the  star  in  his  forehead,  was 
a  deep  socket.   That  meant  being  starved. 

"Oh,  gosh,  pardner!"  I  says. 

He  lifted  his  head  to  look  at  me  and  up  come  his  two 
ears.  Then  his  nostrils  begun  to  flutter.  "Huh-huh-huh- 
huh-huh!"  he  says,  which  is  horse  for  "How-dy-do?" 

That  little  nicker  hurt  me  worse'n  if  he'd  whirled  and 
give  me  one  good  paste  in  the  face  with  both  his  hind 
feet. 

"Bronc,"  I  says,  "if  you'll  just  keep  up  your  spirits  for 
a  little  while  longer  I'll  try  to  help  you.  But  just  at 
present  — — "   I  shook  my  head. 

There  was  other  horses  in  that  lot,  and  wagons,  and 
boxes,  and  boards  with  nails  in  'em,  and  rusty  tin  cans, 
and  broken  bottles.  The  horses  begun  to  come  up  and 
bother  Bronc.  I  kept  'em  herded  off  whilst  he  swallered 
a  few  mouthfuls.  Then  I  give  him  a  goodby  pat  and 
moseyed.  I  looked  back  at  him  from  the  top  of  the  high 
fence.  He  was  standing  off  to  hisself,  head  down  again, 
ears  flopped,  underlip  drooping  doleful. 

I  steered  for  Fifth  Avenue  then.  Maybe  Jim  was  home 
by  now.   "How  about  it?"  I  says  to  that  scary  old  lady. 

"No!"  Slam! 

I  struck  downstreet  to  my  hotel.  And  when  I  reached 
it— I  went  and  made  another  kind  of  a  fool  outen  myself. 
I  told  the  hotel  clerk  I'd  been  cleaned  out. 
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"That's  too  bad,"  he  says.  "Because,  you  see,  you 
ain't  got  much  baggage;  and— and  " 

I  fired  right  up  and  asked:  "You  mean  you  can't  trust 
me?" 

"Ain't  you  found  out  that  everybody  can't  be  trusted 
in  New  York?" 
He  had  me  there. 
"How'd  it  happen?"  he  inquires. 
"I  can  lift  you." 

I  packed  that  soft  shirt  and  the  toothbrush.  "You 
don't  mind  if  I  leave  my  valise  here  behind  your  counter, 
do  you?"  I  says  to  him. 

No;  because  that's  what  I'd  have  to  do.  I  owed  one 
night's  rent.  "And,  by  the  way,  there's  a  telegram  here 
for  you,"  he  says. 

I  ripped  it  open.  It  read:  "Ore  specimens  assay 
twenty-two  hundred  to  ton.  Thompson." 

Well,  that  put  some  starch  into  me!  "Reckon  you'll 
change  your  mind  about  me  staying,"  I  says  to  the  clerk, 
and  handed  him  the  message. 

He  read  it,  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "There's  a 
telegram  game  too,"  he  says. 

I  left. 

Got  word  to  Lutie  first,  though.  But  not  by  the  tick- 
machine.  No;  I  used  some  of  the  stylish  hotel  paper. 
And  writ  seven  pages  of  good  news. 

With  no  money  on  hand,  there  was  just  one  little  old 
place  in  New  York  where  Andy'd  be  welcome  —  that 
bench  in  the  park.  I  pulled  my  sombrero  down  and  made 
for  it.  And  pretty  soon  the  picked  chicken  was  on  his 
perch  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  night  was  hot.  It  saved  me 
from  being  chased  to  my  feet  by  the  police  and  I  didn't 
run  no  chance  of  ketching  cold.  When  it  got  pretty  late 
I  buttoned  my  coat  and  put  my  bandanna  round  my  neck. 
Before  I  went  to  sleep  I  happened  to  think  that  some 
itchy-fingered  gent  might  figger  I  had  money  on  me  and 
try  to  get  it.  Well,  I  didn't  want  to  be  disturbed.  So  I 
just  turned  all  my  pockets  inside  out. 

Next  morning  I  felt  better.   "Andy,"  I  says  to  myself, 
"there  ain't  no  call  to  get  discouraged  and  commit 
susancide.    You're  rich,  only  your 
money's  tied  up,  so  to  speak.  Well,  go 
to  work." 

But  I  couldn't  land  a  good  job  if  I 
looked  like  I'd  slept  in  my  clothes.  I 
must  wash  and  comb  and  sorta  tidy  up. 
That's  the  ticket!  But  where?  Some 
big  park.  Because  every  big  park's  got 
a  fountain.  Yes,  there  was  one  in  Cent  ral 
Park.   I  legged  it  for  that  fountain. 

When  I  come  up  to  it  there  was  a' 
automobile  waiting  clost  by,  with  a 
dandified  looking  shuffer  at  the  plow- 
handle.  Not  far  away  was  a  young  lady 
walking  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  and 
reading  aloud  from  some  sheets  of  paper 
she  had  in  one  hand.  She  was  nice 
dressed  and  had  on  a  hat  with  one  big 
feather  that  stood  straight  up  behind 
like  the  tail  of  a  spunky  squirrel. 

I  didn't  like  the  idear  of  making  my 
twilight  in  front  of  said  young  lady — 
specially  as  she  kept  a'  eye  on  me  from 
the  minute  I  showed  up.  But  I  was 
hungry  and  so  I  went  right  ahead— took 
off  my  hat,  untied  my  bandanna,  turned 
in  my  shirt-collar  and  washed.  Then  I 
combed,  and  shook  my  coat,  and  shined 
up  my  boots  with  some  wet  grass. 

Here  was  when  I  noticed  that  the 
honk  hack  was  gone.  But  the  young 
lady  was  still  walking  up  and  down — 
close  to  the  fountain  now— and  she  give 
me  a'  awful  keen  look  oncet  or  twicet. 
Then,  just  as  I  was  starting  away,  I 
heerd  a  little  cry.  I  turned.  Them 
leaves  of  paper  was  fluttering  outen  her 
hands.  She  was  fainting. 

I  got  to  her  just  as  she  touched  the 
ground.  There  she  was,  in  a  little 
crumpled-up  heap,  looking  awful  pretty. 
I  kneeled  down.  She  opened  her  eyes — 
big  gray  eyes. 

"Could  you  help  me  as  far  as  the 
theayter?"  she  whispered. 

She  was  a'  actress ! 

"Why,  a-course,"  I  says,  and  lifted 
her  up.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  bathe 
your  face  at  the  fountain?" 

No;  she  wouldn't. 

A'  actress!  Well,  I  couldn't  help  but 
wonder  what'd  happen  to  me  next.  Never 
mind.  I  picked  up  the  paper  she'd  been 
reading  and  we  started  slow,  she  holding 
to  my  arm  like  she  was  afraid  I'd  escape. 

We  come  to  a  stop  at  a  ground-floor 


she  pulled  it  open  I  hung  back.  "So  long,  Miss,"  I  says. 
"Hope  you'll  feel  better  right  away." 

"Oh,  please  come  in!"  she  says.  "My  manager  will 
want  to  thank  you." 

I  went  in.  A  little  red-faced  man  met  us.  "Miss 
Beryl,"  he  begun,  cross  as  the  letter  X,  "rehearsal  was 
called  for  ten-thirty.   It  ain't  a  high-noon  function." 

She  led  him  a  little  to  one  side.  "Look  at  it!"  I  heerd 
her  say.  "It's  a  find!"  Then:  "Faint  to  get  it"  and 
"It's  just  what  we  been  looking  for." 

The  red-faced  man  come  over  to  me.  "You're  from  the 
West?  "  he  says.  "Likely  as  not  from  the  very  part  of  the 
country  where  this  play,  Borderland,  is  laid.  Was  you 
never  on  the  stage?" 

"Not  this  kind  of  a  stage,"  I  says.  I  begun  to  edge 
toward  the  door.   I  was  hungry. 

Well,  he'd  took  one  feller  outen  Borderland  because 
nobody'd  been  found  that  could  act  it.  But  —would  I  like 
to  try?— that  is,  if  I  could  throw  a  rope. 

"Boss,"  I  answers,  "I  ain't  a  man  that  brags.  Take  this 
as  a  plain  statement  of  facts:  I  can  do  about  everything 
with  a  rope  that  punchers  generally  do." 

Grand!  And  now  about  salary.  Would  twenty- 
five  do? 

I  shook  my  head.  Twenty-five!  Why,  Keeler  and 
Hicks  had  paid  me  forty. 

"Well,"  red-face  goes  on,  "how  about  thirty-five  a 
week?" 

A  week?  Thirty-five  a  week!  Say!  you  could  'a' 
knocked  me  down  with  Miss  Beryl's  hat  feather! 

"Oh,"  I  says,  careless,  "I  reckon  I  can  scrape  along  on 
that!" 

"But,  hold  on,"  he  says;  "we  can't  use  you  unless  you 
can  get  the  right  kind  of  a  horse." 

This  is  where  I  forgot  I  was  hungry.  "Oh,  I  can  get  the 
horse ! "  I  come  back.  "  There's  a  first-class  one  right  here 
in  town." 

"All  right.   Get  it." 

"Shore.  Put  it  there,  boss."  And  we  shook  hands 
on  the  bargain.  Though,  the  next  minute,  blamed  if  I 
knowed  how  I  was  going  to  get  Bronc. 


door  about  fifteen  blocks  away.  As 


There  She  Was,  in  a  Little  Crumoled-Uo  Heap,  Looking  Awful  Pretty 


"And  now,"  he  says,  "just  watch  this  rehearsal  and  I'll 
show  you  the  place  where  you'll  gallop  in  and  snoot  up  the 
town,  and  lasso  the  villain,  and  rescue  the  heroine  outen 
the  river  — I  mean  the  tank.  Tomorrow  morning  you 
must  bring  your  horse,  because  tomorrow  night's  the  first 
performance." 

That  rehearsal  was  a  circus.  It  was  all  about  Montana 
as  it  used  to  wasn't.  And  Miss  Beryl  was  the  bra-a-ave 
daughter  of  a  crippled  scout  — a'  oldish  man  dressed  up 
in  muskrat  skins.  She  had  a  best  feller,  a  nice  tall  gent 
that  give  me  a  cigar  -  I  made  a  light  dinner  on  that 
cigar!  And  there  was  a  bad  man,  a  dudey  gezaba,  that 
giggled  at  me  when  I  done  my  part  on  foot.  "Gosh!"  I 
says  to  myself;  "it'll  tickle  me  to  rope  you."  Then  there 
was  Injuns  that'd  never  been  west  of  Buffalo  and  cow- 
boys that'd  never  saw  a  cow. 

Went  through  Borderland  about  forty-'leven  times  and 
I  got  the  ground-plan  of  that  theayter  down  fine:  Act  I — 
1  ride  acrost  the  stage,  shooting  up  at  the  roof  and  yelp- 
ing; Act  II  — I  advance  as  far  as  a  knothole  in  the  floor 
and  lasso  the  villain;  Act  III  — I  stop  six  feet  further  front 
and  throw  my  rope  to  the  drownding  heroine. 

"Splendid!"  says  Miss  Beryl.  Say,  she  was  a'  awful 
pleasant  little  woman. 

When  I  was  through  for  the  day  I  took  in  my  belt  a  few 
notches  and  headed  toward  Mike's  livery  stable.  I  was  as 
holler  as  a  drum  by  now,  and  ready  to  borrow,  you  bet. 
But  a  fiver  wouldn't  do.  No;  I'd  have  to  have  enough 
to  buy  Bronc. 

Got  there  too  late.  Mike'd  came  and  went.  And  they 
didn't  know  his  address. 

"What's  your  terms  for  a  box-stall  and  just  the  best 
feed  on  the  market?"  I  inquires.  "It's  for  a  trick-horse 
that's  in  this  play  Borderland." 

"Thirty-five,"  says  the  stable  gent. 

"A  month?"— I  didn't  want  no  misunderstanding. 

"Yes,  a  month." 

"Then  I'll  bring  the  horse  tonight.  And  I'll  take  a  big, 
warm  bran  mash  to  start  in  with." 

I  waited  till  dark  come  on.  Along  down  the  middle  of 
New  York  dark  don't  matter,  because  nobody  ever  sees  it. 

But  over  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  certain 

vacant  lot   Well,  you  won't  hardly 

believe  it,  but  me,  a  man  that's  alius 
classed  cattle-rustling  alongside  of  mur- 
der, was  agoing  to  turn  hor se thief ! 

It  was  midnight.  I  felt  like  the  bad 
man  in  the  play.  By  now  I'd  ketched  on 
to  the  fact  that  my  hat  and  bandanna 
give  me  away  wherever  I  went.  So  they 
was  stuffed  into  my  shirtfront— to  fill 
that  tumble  gap.   I  traveled  north. 

There  was  a  lock  on  the  door  leading 
into  that  vacant  lot.  I  worked  at  the 
staples  till  I  had  'em  loose.  Then  I 
creeped  in.  Was  afraid  I'd  have  a  time 
locating  Bronc.  But  I  felt  my  way  over 
to  the  corner  where  I'd  saw  him  last. 
And  there  he  was.   I  knowed  his  ribs. 

We  hiked  south  along  the  nearest  dark 
street,  me  walking  and  leading. 

It  was  past  two  before  Bronc  reached 
that  box-stall.  He  was  tired  and  I  had 
to  bring  him  slow.  But  he  pricked  up  his 
ears  when  he  smelt  that  mash,  you  bet, 
and  went  for  it  double-quick.  I  sit  by 
and  watched  him— and  chawed  up  a 
little  oats  myself. 

When  the  little  horse  was  done  eating 
there  was  some  work  to  do.  You  savvy 
the  clipper?  Well,  sir,  that's  what  I  used. 
And  by  four  o'clock  that  morning  Bronc 
the  black  was  Bronc  the  blue-roan,  more 
humpy  and  full  of  hollers  than  ever,  and 
with  a  dozen  old  scars  showing  on  him — 
the  marks  of  saddle,  quirt  and  spur,  and 
the  burns  left  by  a  quick-running  rope. 

After  the  clipping  come  the  roaching, 
and  Bronc's  mane  was  trimmed  neat — 
rounding  over  the  crest  and  shorter  just 
behind  the  ears  and  in  front  of  the 
withers.  And  it  was  goodby  to  his  fore- 
lock. That  Eyetalian  never  would  'a' 
knowed  him  now!  Then  I  turned  him 
on  to  a  bed  that  was  three  feet  deep  with 
straw,  give  him  some  hay,  laid  myself 
down  in  one  corner  and  snoozed. 

I  was  up  early.  Bronc  needed  some 
more  fancy  touches— a  scrubbing  with 
soapsuds  first;  a  good  currying  and  rub- 
bing down  afterward.  Mike  come  and  he 
helped  me— him  working  on  one  side,  me 
on  the  other.  And  when  we  was  done  the 
little  horse  just  shined! 

Another  good  thing  that  happened 
was  breakfast.  Yes,  and  a  swim  and  a 
shave  and  a  clean  collar.   Then  I  put  a 

Continued  on  Page  37  i 
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SAY,  Mamie,  I  met  just  the  dandiest  feller 
Down  at  the  dancin'  pavilion  last  night ; 
Dresses  as  swell  as  the  swellest— or  sweller— 
Say,  he  is  THERE ;  he  is  strictly  all  right. 
Dance?    He  can  dance  like  a  spielin'  professor; 

Two-step  or  waltz— he's  the  best  in  the  land. 
Have  I  a  crush?  You're  a  good  little  guesser. 
Honestly,  Mamie,  he's  Perfectly  Grand ! 

Mamie,  he's  there  with  the  smooth  conversation, 

Easy  and  bright— but  he  doesn't  get  gay. 
Talks  like  he  had  just  a  grand  education, 

My,  but  the  cleverest  things  he  can  say ! 
Still,  he  is  always  so  nice  in  his  manners, 

All  of  the  "rough  stuff"  is  totally  canned  ; 
Maybe  he's  one  of  these  oxygen  fanners— 

Nevertheless  he  is  Perfectly  Grand ! 

Mamie,  his  front  name  is  Spanish— it's  Terence; 
"Terence  O'Shea"— he's  a  Frenchman,  I  think. 

Say,  but  I'm  glad  it  ain't  Algy  or  Clarence- 
Guys  with  them  monakers  drives  me  to  drink. 

Mamie— Aw,  gee!   Gotto  wait  on  a  lady ; 

Sometimes  this  job  of  mine's  more'n  I  can  stand  ! 

But  take  it  from  Nettie,  Miss  Mamie  O'Grady, 
Terence  O'Shea  is  just  Perfectly  Grand! 


Then  he  says  to  us  girls:  "If  you'll  mind  me 
I'll  take  you  clean  out  of  this  fight, 

Keep  together  and  follow  behind  me"— 
And  he  walloped  a  guy  with  his  right, 

And  his  fists  made  a  path  as  we  beat  it ; 
You  bet  we  was  right  where  he  led, 

Till  we  crossed  the  whole  floor  and  was  out  of 
the  door 

With  the  moon  shinin'  down  overhead. 

And  he  says  to  me  special :  "Them  dances 
Ain't  fit  for  a  girl  of  your  style; 


You  shouldn't  be  takin'  such  chances- 
Cut  'em  out,  little  one,  for  a  while. 

And,  say— if  I  wait  at  the  entrance 

When  the  store  closes  Monday,  Miss  Net, 

And  your  work  is  all  through,  can  I  walk  home  with 
you?" 

I  giggled  and  answered,  "  You  bet ! " 
/// 

Say,  Mamie,  he's  the  finest  feller  yet, 

He's  all  the  rage  with  little  sister  Net ; 

I  fell  for  him  that  time  I  seen  him  first. 

And  now— say,  Mamie,  honest,  I've  the  worst, 

The  most  tremendous  crush  I  ever  got. 

I'm  simply  dippy  over  him— that's  what! 

He  walked  clear  home  with  me— though  it  was  late; 
I  bet  he  missed  his  dinner.    Well,  he's  great ! 
Naw,  I  don't  mean  he's  always  on  the  buy— 
I'm  wise  to  that  free-handed  sort  of  guy ; 

But  he          Oh,  well,  you  know  just  what  I  mean; 

He  kind  of  treats  you  like  you  was  a  queen. 

And  ain't  he  handsome,  Mame?  You  seen  him,  sure. 
I  guess  he's  bad;  I  guess  he  dresses  poor. 
And  he  ain't  like  some  other  friends  of  mine 
That's  always  tryin'  hard  to  get  a  shine; 
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He  never  hits  the  booze ;  his  cash  he  blows 
For  scenery  and  dances  and  for  shows ! 

And,  Mame,  he's  goin'  to  take  me  to  a  show 

If  ma  is  only  willin'  I  should  go— 

He  wouldn't  hear  of  takin'  me  unless 

My  mother  knew  about  it  and  said,  "Yes"— 

And  did  she?  Well,  you  bet  your  boots  she  did — 

I'd  like  to  see  her  try  to  stop  me,  kid. 

IV 

Say,  Mamie,  pipe  the  rose  I'm  wearin'— well? 

You  see  it's  on  my  heart— the  proper  spot. 

I  want  to  state  that  that  new  friend  I've  got 
Knows  how  to  treat  a  lady  somethin'  swell. 
He  doesn't  spend  so  much:  but  you  can  tell. 

The  way  he  spends  it,  he's  been  round  a  lot 

And  knows  the  things  to  do,  and  what  is  what. 
Ain't  it  just  simply  lovely,  Mamie?  Smell! 

And,  Mamie,  listen!— How?   What's  that  you  said? 

I've  kept  you  waiting,  madam?    Pawdon  me, 
I  awsked  you  what  you  wished;  you  shook  your  head, 

And  so  I  thought— I  understood— you  see- 
Three  yahds,  you  say?— Wait,  Mamie,  till  we  eat; 
I'll  tell  you  what  he  said  to  me,  complete. 

V 

What'U  I  wear,  Mamie?  What'll  I  wear? 

I'm  goin'  tonight  to  the  show. 
What  sort  of  style  will  I  do  up  my  hair— 

With  a  band  or  a  comb  or  a  bow? 
Do  you  think  I  should  go  like  I  would  to  a  dance 

Or  more  like  I  wear  in  the  store? 
I'm  scared  half  to  death  and'I  daren't  take  a  chance— 

I  never  went  this  way  before. 

For  Terence  is  doin'  the  caper  just  grand ; 

Two  seats,  right  downstairs  near  the  front, 
Where  the  dresses  is  all  the  decolette  brand 

And  a  opera  cloak  is  the  stunt. 
But  ma  says  I  dassen't  wear  dresses  like  that— 

Though  my  shoulders  is  better  than  some— 
And  I  ain't  got  a  opera  cloak  or  a  hat, 

And  I'll  look  like  a  kyke  from  a  slum. 


I  wonder  if  Terence  will  wish  I'd  not  came! 

He's  always  so  swell  and  so  fine. 
But,  still,  he  must  know  I'm  no  millionaire  dame 

With  duds  full  of  jewels  that  shine. 
So  I  guess  I'll  just  put  on  my  lavender  suit 

And  I  hope  it'll  please  him  all  right; 
He  seen  it  just  once  and  he  said  it  was  cute— 

But  I  know  I  will  look  like  a  fright ! 

VI 

Terence,  these  is  dandy  seats. 

Say,  you're  awful  good  to  me, 
Flowers,  shows  and  fancy  eats— 

You  do  spend  your  money  free; 

Just  the  same  I  think  that  we— 
You,  1  mean— should  save  your  dough, 

So  we'd  have— I  mean  Oh,  gee! 

Ain't  this  just  a  dandy  show  ? 

Watch  the  little  guy  who  beats 

On  the  drum  !   Say,  honest,  he 
Hops  like  Jersey  shore  mosqueets 

Or  a  busy  little  flea. 

Terence,  pipe  that  bunch  of  three 
In  the  third  box,  second  row ; 

Fattest  folks  I  ever  see. 
Ain't  this  just  a  dandy  show? 

O-oh!  that  villain;  how  he  cheats! 

Ain't  it  fierce?— his  villainy  ? 
When  that  hero  guy  he  meets 

He'll  get  his  right  suddenly. 

There's  the  leadin'  lady ;  she 
Ain't  so  awful  pretty,  though. 

Now  we'll  have  some  tragedy ! 
Ain't  this  just  a  dandy  show  ? 

L'ENVOI 

Terence,  you're  the  goods,  machree! 
And  I  had  to  tell  you  so. 

It  was  grand  as  it  could  be- 
lt was  just  a  dandy  show ! 


VII 

Hello!   Yes,  this  is  Nettie.  Yep! 

How  are  you,  Terence?  Sure,  I'm  wise; 
I  recognized  you  by  your  step 

And  by  the  twinkle  in  your  eyes. 
Aw,  quitcher  jollyin'— I  ain't! 

Aw,  now,  go  on  ;  you  beat  the  Dutch  ! 
You'd  try  the  patience  of  a  saint— 

You  know  my  looks  ain't  such  a  much. 

What  ?    No,  I  don't.    I  never  did. 

I  say  I  don't!    Nope,  not  a  bit. 
Well,  yes,  I  kind  of  like  you,  kid, 

Now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it. 
Say,  Terence,  tell  me  where  I  stand. 

What's  that?    Oh,  gee!  that  listens  good. 
Say,  honest,  Terence,  you're  just  grand— 

I  want  that  strictly  understood. 

Aw,  keep  out,  Central!   What  you  say? 

We  can't  be  spoonin'  on  the  'phone? 
Now,  don't  be  gettin'  quite  so  gay ; 

You  just  leave  our  affairs  alone. 
Hello,  there,  Terence,  ain't  that  nerve? 

Them  Central  girls  is  much  too  flip, 
And  if  they  got  what  they  deserve 

They'd  be  more  careful  with  their  lip. 

The  dance  tonight?    Why,  sure  thing,  hon. 

I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  the  world ; 
It  will  be  simply  loads  of  fun. 

I'll  be  there,  with  my  bangs  all  curled. 
I've  got  new  scenery  you'll  like— 

1  think  it  ought  to  please  your  eye ; 
And  I'll  be  dressed  on  time,  sure  Mike! 

Get  that  one,  honey  ?   Well,  goodby! 

VIII 

When  we  get  up  for  a  spiel 
Words  can't  express  how  I  feel. 
My  joy  so  intense  is  I'm  out  of  my  senses,  my  brain's 
in  a  heavenly  reel ! 

(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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Then  the  air  was  filled  with  shouting, 

And  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies, 

Grappling  in  the  central  blue. 

—Tennyson. 

IT  WAS  bold,  even  in  a  poet, 
to  make  such  a  prediction 
more  than  half  a  century 
ago.  Even  in  the  last  decade, 
when  the  first  flights  of  heavier- 
than-air  machines  were  being 
made,  it  would  have  seemed 
premature  to  think  of  the  prac- 
tical application  of  aeronautics 
in  warfare  inside  of  another 
twenty-five  years;  but  so  rapid 
has  been  the  advance  of  aero- 
planing  that  now  the  only  ques- 
tion about  the  date  when 
aeroplanes  will  be  applied  to 
warfare  is  the  question  as  to 
when  the  next  war  will  occur. 

That  aeroplanes  and  dirigi- 
bles will  be  used  in  warfare  is 
accepted  by  all  authorities;  and 
yet  there  are  few  subjects  about 
which  there  has  been  so  much 
wild  speculation  and  where  the 
material  facts  have  been  so 
ignored.  The  limitations  of 
both  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles 

are  quite  decided;  yet  military  critics  who  are  capable 
of  judging  say  that  in  their  respective  spheres  they 
will  be  extremely  useful.  These  same  critics  agree, 
too,  that  aeronautics  will  not  put  an  end  to  war— for 
some  time,  at  any  rate.  It  is  visionary  to  speak  of  any 
invention  as  making  war  too  horrible  to  be  practiced.  War 
has  been  growing  more  destructive  ever  since  primitive 
man  first  thought  to  tie  a  stone  to  the  end  of  his  warclub. 
The  latest  development  of  high-power  guns  and  smokeless 
powder — this  powder  is  one  of  the  most  disconcerting 
inventions  of  modern  war— have  not  served  to  affect  the 
clash  of  armed  Powers  except  to  widen  the  field  of  hostilities. 

Professor  Langley,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  mechanical 
flight,  said  of  aerial  navigation  at  a  time  when  such 
navigation  was  still  a  dream:  "It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
the  first  application  of  this  science  will  come  in  the  arts  of 
war  rather  than  in  those  of  peace.  At  the  same  time,  when 
the  movements  of  each  party  will  be  known  to  the  other, 
when  no  line  of  forts  or  defenses  will  keep  out  the  invading 
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foe,  the  difficulties  of  defending  a  country  against  an  enemy 
in  the  air  will  become  so  great  that  we  may  hope  it  will 
hasten  rather  than  retard  the  day  when  war  shall  cease." 

The  difficulties  rather  than  the  horrors  of  aviation  will 
bring  nations  eventually  to  expect  the  abolition  of  war. 
Both  navy  and  army  officers  and  some  aerial  experts 
agree  that  the  aeroplane  is  weak  in  offensive  force.  At  the 
same  time  army  officers  say  it  will  be  effective  against  the 
navy  and  naval  officers  say  it  will  be  effective  against 
the  army.  It  is  rather  like  the  case  of  the  German  and 
the  Frenchman  in  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue.  The 
Frenchman  thought  the  murderer  talked  German  and  the 
German  was  sure  he  talked  French. 

Brilliant  aviators  like  Glenn  Curtiss,  Walter  Brookins 
and  C.  K.  Hamilton  speak  of  an  aeroplane  as  being  able 


to  put  a  warship  out  of  action. 
Some  army  critics  like  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles  and  General 
W.  A.  Jones,  who  watched  the 
aeroplane  maneuvers  at 
Atlantic  City,  say  that  the  air- 
ship has  sounded  the  knell  of 
the  navy  and  that  battleships 
are  already  obsolescent.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  an  expert  in 
high  explosives  as  Hudson 
Maxim,  who  is  fully  in  touch 
with  aeronautics,  says  that 
an  aeroplane  could  do  little 
material  damage  to  a  battle- 
ship. He  says  that  a  few  dis- 
figured  decks  and  dented 
superstructures  are  the  worst 
that  could  be  expected  from  an 
aerial  bombardment. 

Glenn  Curtiss  found  by  ex- 
periment that  he  could  drop 
oranges  from  a  height  of  three 
hundred  feet  so  accurately  that 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
his  shots  were  hits  on  a  hori- 
zontal target  as  big  as  the  deck 
of  a  battleship.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Sweet,  the  expert 
for  the  Navy  Department  on 
the  now  extinct  Airship  Board, 
said  that  Curtiss  might  as  well  drop  oranges  as 
dynamite  for  all  the  harm  he  would  do  a  battleship. 

General  Fred  Grant,  when  he  was  coming  to  take 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  East,  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  aeroplane  was  not  a  serious  factor  in 
warfare  at  all  and  would  need  the  development  of  another 
decade  before  it  would  be  so  considered. 

Frederic  Villers,  now  Sir  Frederic,  England's  most 
distinguished  living  war  correspondent,  says  he  would 
seriously  advise  Canada,  which  contemplates  building  a 
navy  of  its  own,  to  put  the  money  into  aeronautics,  as  the 
next  war  will  be  decided  in  the  air. 

I  n  view  of  what  already  has  been  done  by  flying  machines 
and  of  the  obvious  facts  of  naval  and  aeronautic  con- 
struction, it  seems  clear  that  the  true  verdict  lies  between 
the  two  extremes.  Probably  no  aeroplane  will  ever  be 
able  to  "blow  a  battleship  out  of  the  water,"  though 
"blow  it  under  the  water"  would  be  a  more  exact  term. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  it  might  make  a 
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battleship  uninhabitable,  say  through  the  poi- 
sonous fumes  of  gasbombs.  No  dirigible  could 
ever  drop  a  large  load  of  explosives,  for  if  she  did 
she  would  dart  up  and  burst ;  but  both  aeroplanes 
and  dirigibles  have  their  uses  in  warfare,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  pinch  comes  that  their  capabilities 
will  be  fully  developed. 

One  thing  in  favor  of  the  aeroplane  that  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  most  writers  is  its 
cheapness.  There  will  not  be  just  one  aviator 
operating  Davidlike  against  the  Goliath  of  a  fleet, 
but  there  will  be  a  swarm  of  aeroplanes  stinging 
a  monster  to  death  with  tiny  stings.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  price  of  a  ten-million-dollar 
Dreadnought  would  furnish  two  thousand  aero- 
planes at  the  current  price  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  manufacturing  price  is  much  cheaper. 
It  would  take  two  and  a  half  times  the  crew  of  a 
Dreadnought  to  operate  such  an  aerial  fleet,  but 
war  is  reckless  of  the  individual.  Men  are  cheaper 
than  horses.  Possibly,  with  a  hundred  or  more 
aeroplanes  operating  against  a  battleship  and 
operating  out  of  harm's  way,  they  would  inflict 
serious  damage.  Pursuing  this  method  of  attack, 
aeroplanes  might  be  likened  to  a  swarm  of  soldier- 
ants  pulling  down  a  buffalo. 

The  United  States  now  owns  but  a  single  aero- 
plane, one  that  was  bought  from  the  Wright 
brothers  in  1909.  Of  the  three  army  officers 
trained  to  fly  this  machine,  but  one  is  retained 
on  duty  with  it.  He  is  Lieutenant  Benjamin  D. 
Foulois.  His  view  of  what  an  aeroplane  can  do, 
even  as  it  is  developed  now,  may  be  taken  as  the  opinion 
of  an  expert  and  covers  the  field  very  fully  from  an  army 
standpoint.   He  says: 

"The  speedier  the  machine,  the  better  it  will  be  able  to 
overcome  the  high  winds.  When  we  have  an  aeroplane 
capable  of  making  approximately  seventy-five  miles  an 
hour— and  we  will  have  them  within  a  couple  of  years — 
then  we  will  have  a  thoroughly  practical  military  machine. 

"With  slight  modifications  this  machine  will  be  capable 
of  carrying  at  least  two  or  three  operators,  a  wireless  tele- 
graph set,  a  photographic  outfit,  and,  for  offensive  and 
defensive  purposes,  a  light  machine  gun  or  weapons  of 
similar  character. 

"The  above  is  my  ideal  of  the  future  practical  military 
aeroplane,  and  all  my  efforts  are  going  to  be  exerted  along 
lines  tending  to  such  development." 

The  Aeroplane's  Limitations  in  Warfare 

"T  DO  not  believe  that  the  present  generation  will  ever 
J-  see  a  flying  machine  develop  into  a  fighting  machine 
of  the  first  class — that  is,  a  fighting  machine  capable  of 
coping  with  the  present-day  battleship  or  any  other 
fighting  vessel  of  the  first  class. 

"The  conditions  vital  to  the  operation  of  a  flying 
machine  are  directly  opposed  to  its  extensive  use  as  a  fight- 
ing machine.  The  most  important  of  these  are  its  limited 
weight-carrying  capacity,  its  high  initial  velocity  neces- 
sary to  sustain  it  in  the  air,  the  high  altitude  at  which  it 
must  fly  to  keep  out  of  the  danger  zone,  the  unknown  wind 
velocities  between  the  aeroplane  and  its  target;  and,  if  it 
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is  operating  against  a  moving  target,  the  unknown  speed 
of  the  target  introduces  another  vital  factor  against  its 
use  for  fighting  purposes. 

"The  recent  tests  that  have  been  conducted  all  over  the 
country  in  dropping  imaginary  bombs  have  only  served 
to  show  the  futility  of  an  encounter  between  the  flying 
machine  and  the  battleship.  Most  of  these  tests  have  been 
conducted  at  such  extremely  low  altitudes  that,  under 
service  conditions,  the  machines  and  operators  would 
have  been  shot  to  pieces  before  they  would  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  drop  a  single  explosive. 

"If,  in  these  tests,  real  explosives  had  been  employed 
the  experimenters  would  have  learned  very  quickly  that 
an  explosive  must  have  considerable  weight  and  contain 
a  large  amount  of  explosive  material  to  do  any  damage. 

"This  question  of  weight  immediately  limits  the  num- 
ber of  explosives  that  can  be  carried  and  consequently 
limits  the  number  of  hits.  If  light  explosives  are  carried 
the  chances  of  making  more  hits  on  the  target  will  not  be 
materially  increased,  as  there  will  be  greater  deflection  of 
the  projectile  due  to  the  unknown  air  currents  between  the 
aeroplane  and  the  target.  The  lighter-weight  explosives 
will  also  do  less  damage  to  the  target. 

"The  determining  of  the  speed  of  an  aeroplane  in  flight 
is  at  the  present  time  mere  guesswork,  except  when  taken 
over  a  measured  course;  and  until  mechanical  means  are 
provided  to  measure  this  speed  the  chances  of  hitting 
a  target  of  the  dimensions  of  a  battleship  are  slight. 

"A  flying  machine  must  fly  high  to  keep  out  of  the 
danger  zone  of  rapid-fire  guns,  field  artillery  and  small 
arms.  This  safe  zone  will  not  be  less  than  three  thousand 

feet  and  probably 
higher,  as  aerial 
ordnance  im- 
proves to  meet 
the  new  condi- 
tions. The  higher 
the  flying  ma- 
chine is  compelled 
to  operate  the  less 
chance  it  has  to 
do  damage  to  a 
moving  battleship 
or  other  target. 

"So  much  for 
the  use  of  the  fly- 
ing machine  as  an 
offensive  weapon 
employed  against 
afightingmachine 
on  the  water. 

"Its  use  as  a 
fighting  weapon 
against  troops  in 
the  field  or  against 
fortifications  is 
also  limited 
Dropping  explo- 
sives from  flying 
machines  upon 
fortifications 
would  simply  re- 
sult in  digging 
small  holes  in  the 
parapets  and 
probably  killing  a 


few  men,  without 
doing  any  material 
damage  to  the 
armament. 

"The  problem  of 
protection  against  ver- 
tical fire  on  permanent 
or  field  fortifications 
will  require  but  slight 
modification  in  the 
present  system  of  mil- 
itary engineering,  and 
such  modification  will 
render  the  attack  of 
flying  machines 
practically  useless. 

"The  mere  presence 
of  flying  machines 
over  troops  in  the  field 
will  have  more  effect 
upon  their  morale  and 
discipline  than  any 
physical  damage 
caused  by  the  use  of 
explosives.  The  mere 
fact  that  aerial  observ- 
ers are  above  them, 
watching  and  report- 
ing every  move,  will 
be  much  more  discon- 
certing to  troops  in  the 
field  than  having 
explosives  dropped  among  them.  Seasoned  troops  are 
trained  to  fire  conditions,  and  the  slight  damage  caused  by 
vertical  fire  with  its  limited  danger  zone  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  ultimate  outcome  of  a  battle. 

"Flying  machines  are  equally  at  a  disadvantage  in 
fighting  against  land  forces  as  against  those  on  the  sea. 
They  must  fly  in  high  altitudes  for  their  own  safety. 
Even  the  air  currents  over  the  land  are  less  uniform  than 
over  the  sea,  thus  increasing  the  difficulties  of  hitting 
targets  on  land. 

"There  are  numerous  minor  offensive  operations  in 
which  an  aeroplane  fleet  could  be  employed,  such  as  mak- 
ing swift  raids  on  lines  of  communication,  destroying 
important  bridges,  or  dropping  fire  shells  upon  important 
depots  where  large  quantities  of  supplies  are  stored. 

"Work  of  this  character,  to  be  effective,  would  neces- 
sitate the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  machines. 

"The  one  prime  military  use  of  the  aeroplane  will  be  in 
the  service  of  reconnaissance. " 

When  the  Aeroplane  is  Useful 

"TT^ROM  a  military  standpoint  this  use  of  the  aeroplane 
-T  will  make  it  an  extremely  valuable  auxiliary  weapon 
in  time  of  war.  Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the 
conduct  of  war  has  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science. 

"The  days  when  a  general  led  his  men  in  person  have 
passed.  Today  the  general  sits  miles  in  the  rear  of  the 
firing  line  at  a  table,  with  a  map  of  the  theater  of  action 
laid  out  before  him.  Upon  this  map  are  represented 
his  own  troops  and  those  of  the  enemy,  showing  their 
locations  and  numbers. 

"The  battle  lines  today  of  an  army  in  the  field  often 
cover  a  frontage  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  and  the  commander- 
in-chief,  at  his  headquarters,  miles  to  the  rear,  is  kept  in 
constant  touch  with  his  large  command  by  means  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  maintained  by  the  signal  corps. 
As  information  arrives  from  the  front  relative  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  or  his  own  troops  the  commander-in- 
chief  dictates  his  orders  accordingly,  rearranges  on  the 
map  the  disposition  of  his  own  or  the  enemy's  troops— and 
the  war  game  goes  on  like  a  game  of  chess. 

"Without  a  reliable  map  of  the  theater  of  action  and 
reliable  information  of  the  enemy's  movements  and  dis- 
positions, a  commander-in-chief  is  helpless  and  is  doomed 
to  defeat  or  serious  losses  if  operating  against  an  aggressive 
enemy.  In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  information  of 
the  movements,  dispositions  and  numbers  of  his  enemy,  a 
commander-in-chief  has  heretofore  depended  primarily 
on  his  cavalry;  and  upon  the  signal  corps  devolves  the 
important  duty  of  transmitting  this  information  without 
delay  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

"In  active  operations  the  cavalry  of  an  army  operates 
several  days'  march  in  advance  of  the  main  army,  gather- 
ing up  every  bit  of  information  it  can  find  as  regards  the 
enemy's  movements.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  cavalry  is 
to  gain  contact  with  the  enemy  and  then  keep  in  touch  as 
long  as  possible. 

"In  the  future,  the  aeroplane  will  have  located  the 
enemy  miles  ahead  of  the  cavalry;  and  this  information 
will  be  sent  back  by  wireless,  thus  furnishing  to  the  com- 
manding general  the  information  he  needs  hours  ahead  of 
the  old  methods.  As  the  opposing  armies  draw  closer 
together  the  cavalry  meets  more  resistance  to  its  operations 
directly  in  front  of  the  army  and  must  transfer  its  activities 
to  the  flanks. 
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"The  aeroplane  will  then  be  able  to  render  most  valu- 
able service  by  keeping  the  commanding  general  con- 
stantly informed  of  the  enemy's  movements  directly  in 
front;  and  on  account  of  its  high  speed  it  will  also  keep 
him  informed  of  any  movements  threatening  his  flanks. 
With  improved  photographic  apparatus,  the  aeroplane 
will  be  able  to  traverse  large  areas  and  return  with  a  good 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  theater  of  action,  which  will  be  of 
great  value. 

"When  necessity  demands,  the  aeroplane  will  be  invalu- 
able in  delivering  dispatches  and  transporting  staff  offi- 
cers, or  commanding  officers,  from  one  point  to  another 
in  the  theater  of  action.  It  will  be  invaluable  in  locating 
hostile  artillery,  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  opposing 
troops,  and  in  many  other  ways  it  will  demonstrate  its 
value  in  the  service  of  military  security  and  information. 

"In  summing  up  the  uses  of  the  aeroplane  in  warfare,  it 
might  be  well  to  remember  that  flying  machines  will  not 
be  confined  to  one  army  alone. 

"Both  forces  will  be  equipped  with  machines;  and  in 
the  wars  of  the  future  we  shall  see  the  newest  feature  in 
warfare— the  battle  for  control  of  the  air.  This  will  take 
place  as  the  preliminary  move  in  the  commanding  gen- 
eral's game  of  chess,  and  the  result  of  this  encounter  will 
have  a  very  vital  effect  on  his  future  moves.  If  his  aerial 
scouts  are  defeated  in  this  preliminary  encounter  the 
remainder  of  the  enemy's  aerial  fleet  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  watching  and  reporting  upon  his  slightest  movements. 

"From  the  fact  that  the  aerial  battle  is  as  certain  as 
war,  it  is  also  certain  that  the  military  aeroplane  must  be 
developed  along  lines  to  meet  this  future  phase  of  warfare. 
It  must  be  capable  of  flying  in  high  winds  at  any  time. 

"The  more  weight-carrying  capacity  and  the  greater 
speed,  the  better  the  machine  for  military  purposes. 
Light  machine  guns,  or  guns 
of  similar  character,  will  be 
depended  upon  for  use  in  offen- 
sive work  against  the  opposing 
aerial  fleet.  The  crew  of  each 
machine  must  all  be  skilled 
aviators,  sharpshooters,  wire- 
less operators  and  photogra- 
phers. Thus,  in  case  one  man 
is  disabled,  the  all-important 
work  of  reconnaissance  can  be 
still  carried  on." 

Dirigibles 

THERE  has  been  much 
more  done  abroad  than  in 
America  in  the  application  of 
aeronautics  to  war.  Europe 
has  had  almost  a  decade  the 
start  of  us  in  dirigible  balloons 
and  it  begins  to  look  as  though 
we  had  ten  years  the  best  of 
her  in  the  expense  of  the  experi- 
ment. Without  casting  undue 
reflection  on  the  dirigible  bal- 
loon, it  has  quite  narrow  limita- 
tions and  as  a  vehicle  of  the  air 
seems  to  have  reached  its 
maximum  development.  The 
United  States  owns  one  tiny 
dirigible,  that  bought  from 
Captain  Thomas  S.  Baldwin  in 
1908,  and  the  chances  are  that 
it  will  never  own  another. 

In  Europe  both  France  and 
Germany  have  exerted  them- 
selves in  developing  aerial 

fleets  of  the  dirigible  type.  Many  of  them  have  met  with 
accidents,  some  of  them  have  been  lost  altogether,  and  it 
is  probable  that  none  of  them  will  ever  fulfill  altogether 
the  hard  requirements  of  field  service.  The  Patrie,  of 
France,  "ran  away"  in  1907  after  a  reasonably  successful 
flight  to  Verdun,  in  which  she  covered  one  hundred  and 
seven  miles.  She  went  out  toward  the  north  Atlantic  and 
was  seen  no  more  except  during  a  hurried  stop  in  Ireland, 
where  she  left  a  part  of  her  driving  gear. 

The  Republique  was  lost  the  following  year.  A  blade 
flew  off  one  of  her  propellers,  ripped  open  the  envelope  and 
she  fell,  killing  four  officers. 

Germany  has  developed  a  rigid  type  of  dirigible  in  the 
Zeppelin,  of  which  five  have  been  built.  Of  t  hese  t  wo  were 
burned,  one  was  wrecked  by  a  windstorm  and  the  others 
have  met  with  accidents  almost  every  time  they  have  been 
taken  out.  Germany  has  not  confined  herself  to  the 
rigid  type  of  dirigible,  having  several  of  the  Gross  and 
Parseval  types,  which  are  nonrigid  and  semirigid. 

The  virtue  of  the  dirigible  from  a  war  standpoint  is  its 
weight-carrying  capacity.  The  Zeppelin  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  carrying  four  tons.  From  this  they  grade 
down  to  a  few  hundred  pounds;  the  Baby  of  England  and 
Dirigible  No.  1  of  this  country  carry  this  weight  . 

The  drawback  to  the  craft  is  its  extreme  fragility  and  its 
lack  of  speed.    It  is  apparent  that  any  machine  that  has 


to  be  lighter  than  the  air  it  floats  in  must  be  delicate  for  its 
bulk.  Also  the  best  that  even  tne  enormously  powerful 
Zeppelins  can  do  in  still  air  is  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 
Traveling  with  the  wind,  of  course,  they  do  better,  but  it 
is  hard  for  them  to  fight  against  even  a  moderate  storm. 
They  are  safest  in  the  air  and  when  they  alight  they  need 
and  usually  have  special  housing  accommodations.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  in  wartime,  when  operating  in  an 
enemy's  country,  they  could  not  have  these  safeguards. 

It  is  impossible  to  drop  even  a  light  load  from  a  dirigi- 
ble without  disturbing  its  very  unstable  equilibrium.  In 
the  big  Zeppelins,  with  their  two-hundred-horse-power 
engines,  even  the  loss  of  gasoline  fuel  forces  them  to 
liberate  a  large  amount  of  hydrogen  to  make  up  for  the 
difference  in  "lift."  In  the  Zeppelins  that  have  been  built 
later  there  is  a  special  arrangement  for  burning  this  other- 
wise wasted  hydrogen  in  the  motors,  which  is  an  appreci- 
able saving;  but  it  indicates  how  delicate  must  be  the 
adjustment  of  the  monsters. 

Major  George  0.  Squier,  the  aeronautic  expert  of  the 
American  Signal  Corps,  has  worked  out  a  theoretical 
scheme  for  dropping  heavy  loads  of  explosives  from  bal- 
loons. He  would  tow  one  or  more  balloons  behind  the 
dirigible  like  a  line  of  coal  barges  behind  a  tugboat.  Each 
balloon  and  its  load  could  be  cut  away  by  the  pressure  of  a 
button  in  the  dirigible.  The  towed  balloon  would  shoot 
up  and  be  lost,  but  the  load  of  explosives  would  be  dropped 
effectively. 

The  advent  of  aeronautics  into  warfare  exposes  a  new 
and  vulnerable  point.  War  is  not,  as  a  rule,  fought  by 
the  men  who  declare  it.  The  days  when  Coeur  de  Lion 
and  the  Black  Prince  headed  their  forces  in  the  field, 
and  sought  trouble  personally,  are  past.  Wars  now  are 
declared  by  kings  and  parliaments,  and  there  usually 
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are  thousands  of  men  between  the  ruler  who  is  declaring 
and  the  frontier  where  the  fighting  is  going  on.  At  the 
worst,  with  the  defeat  of  the  defending  force,  the  ruler 
has  ample  time  to  take  a  private  car  for  the  opposite 
frontier. 

This  situation  is  changing  with  the  development  of 
aeronautics.  Frontiers,  fortresses  and  armies  can  no 
longer  keep  out  the  foe.  A  daring  party  of  aerial  raiders 
can  at  any  time  threaten  the  capital  of  a  hostile  country; 
and  when  a  ruler  or  a  national  legislature  realizes  the 
imminent  possibility  of  having  a  cartload  of  dynamite 
dropped  down  its  chimney,  or  the  roof  blown  off  its  palace, 
the  personal  factor  may  enter  and  war  be  discouraged. 

General  James  Allen,  chief  signal  officer  of  the  army, 
still  believes  in  the  future  of  the  dirigible  balloon.  Said  he: 
"We  are  ten  years  behind  Europe  with  the  development  of 
the  dirigible.  We  ought  to  build  one  more  at  any  rate  and 
see  what  we  can  do  with  it :  in  fact,  f  think  we  will  build  at 
least  one  more.  Germany  still  has  faith  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dirigible  and  she  knows  all  there  is  now  to 
know  about  aeroplanes.  There  is  one  thing  about  the 
dirigible  that  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
handle  experiments  with  it:  it  is  too  big  and  costly  a 
machine  for  anything  but  a  Government  to  own. 

"Aeroplanes  are  cheap.  We  can  buy  all  we  want  of 
them  or  build  all  we  want.  Of  course  you  have  to  have  the 


men  to  handle  them,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  young  men 
in  this  country  who  would  not  ask  anything  better  than  to 
take  a  chance  with  one. 

"There  is  no  use  speculating  as  to  what  you  would  do 
if  aerial  navigation  were  practical.  It  is  practical.  It  is 
here,  and  verily  the  pipe-dreamer  has  come  into  his  own. 
When  we  go  to  using  aeroplanes  it  will  not  be  a  question  of 
a  few;  we  will  use  them  in  swarms.  I  see  that  an  aeroplane 
has  already  carried  five  men— four  passengers  and  an 
operator.  This  is  just  what  has  actually  been  done.  There 
is  no  telling  to  what  point  they  will  develop.  I  should  say, 
when  we  have  to  build  them  or  buy  them  in  quantities, 
that  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  or  at  the  most  two  thousand 
dollars,  is  about  what  they  will  cost.  Say  that  you  have 
five  million  dollars  to  put  into  aeroplanes  for  military 
work.  Let  us  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  Even  at  two 
thousand  dollars  each  you  can  put  twenty-five  hundred 
of.  them  into  commission.  Say  they  carry  five  men  each, 
at  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  that  gives  you  the 
quickest  sort  of  transportation  for  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  men.  Suppose  you  load  them  with  explosives 
instead  of  extra  men.  The  dead  weight  you  can  carry 
figures  at  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  — and  it  will  be  more  than  that.  Let  them  begin 
dropping  that  much  in  the  form  of  bombs  and  I  tell  you 
they  are  going  to  hit  something;  they  will  do  a  great 
amount  of  damage  in  the  aggregate.  A  single  aeroplane, 
with  five  hundred  pounds  of  explosives,  is  not  going  to 
do  much,  but  when  you  figure  on  a  million  and  a  quarter 
pounds  you  are  getting  into  appreciable  quantities. 

"The  most  interesting  thing,  however,  is  that  the  more 
the  speed  increases,  the  smaller  the  necessary  wing  area 
becomes  and  the  less  they  are  affected  by  wind.  Travel- 
ing at  seventy  miles  an  hour,  they  would  be  almost  indif- 
ferent to  any  sort  of  wind.  A 
breeze  that  would  upset  an 
aeroplane  traveling  at  thirty 
miles  would  not  affect  one  at 
all  going  at  seventy  miles;  and 
when  you  get  up  to  one  hun- 
dred miles,  which  is  within  the 
bounds  of  present  possibility, 
you  have  practically  no  wing 
area  for  the  wind  to  operate 
on— merely  fins  to  your 
machine." 

Scouting 

THOUGH  we  have  not 
been  doing  anything  here 
recently,  I  naturally  have 
watched  thedevelopment;  and 
it  struck  me  as  most  significant 
the  other  day  when  sixteen 
French  officers  in  eight 
machines  started  under  the 
orders  of  the  War  Department 
to  go  about  one  hundred  miles 
across  country— and  six  of 
them  went  through  all  right. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  waiting  on 
the  weather  now.  They 
appoint  a  certain  time  to  start, 
and  they  go  irrespective  of  the 
weather.  That  shows  that 
the  machine  is  getting  on  a 
practical  basis." 

What  dirigibles  can  do  in 
the  way  of  scouting  has  just 
been  instanced,  about  as  well 
as  it  can  be  shown  outside  of 
actual  war,  by  the  use  that  was  made  of  dirigibles  in  the 
German  army  maneuvers  lately  held.  Germany  plays  the 
war  game  each  summer  with  her  own  troops  and  tries  to 
reproduce  actual  field  conditions.  This  year  eighty-five 
thousand  troops  were  used  and  to  each  side  was  assigned 
a  war  balloon  for  scouting. 

On  the  first  day  the  dirigible  of  the  attacking  army 
reconnoitered  and  discovered  the  weak  point  in  the  line  of 
the  defense.  The  news  was  telegraphed  back  by  wireless, 
an  attack  was  delivered  at  the  point  indicated  and  the 
invaders  broke  through.  It  was  a  decided  victory  for  the 
dirigible  scouts. 

On  the  second  day  the  operation  of  the  balloons  showed 
what  might  easily  happen.  The  dirigible  of  the  defending 
force  discovered,  or  thought  it  had,  where  the  invaders 
were  massed,  and  an  attack  was  delivered  on  the  flank  of 
this  force.  It  turned  out  that  the  information  given  by 
the  scout  balloon  was  wrong  and  the  defenders  were 
ambushed  and  theoretically  demolished.  This  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  aerial  vehicle,  but  of  the  men  who  were  using 
it.  Scouting  is  not  an  exact  science,  and  the  wrong 
information  was  sent  in  from  aloft  just  as  it  might  have 
been  sent  from  cavalry  scouts.  The  incident  merely 
showed  that  having  aerial  scouts  does  not  absolutely 
insure  correct  information.  The  average  layman  probably 
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WHEN  a  Ken- 
tucky moun- 
taineer is 
sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary the  chances 
are  that  he  gets  sore 
eyes  from  the  white 
walls  that  inclose 
him,  or  quick  con- 
sumption from  the 
thick  air  that  he 
breathes.  It  was 
entirely  in  accord-  - 
ance  with  the  run  of 
his  luck  that  Anse 
Dugmore  should  get 
them  both,  the  sore 
eyes  first  and  then 
the  consumption. 

There  is  seldom 
anything  that  is 
picturesque  about 
the  man-killer  of 
the  mountain  coun- 
try. He  is  lacking 
sadly  in  the  roman- 
tic aspect  and  the 
delightfully  studied 
vernacular  with 
which  an  inspired 
school  of  fiction  has 
invested  our  West- 
ern gunfighter.  No 
alluring  jingle  of 

belted  accouterment  goes  with  him,  no  gift  of  deadly 
humor  adorns  his  equally  deadly  gunplay.  He  does 
his  killing  in  an  unemotional,  unattractive  kind 
of  way,  with  absolutely  no  regard  for  costume 
or  setting.    Rarely  is  he  a  fine  figure  of  a  man. 

Take  Anse  Dugmore  now.  He  had  a  short-waisted, 
thin  body  and  abnormally  long,  thin  legs,  like  the  shadow 
a  man  casts  at  sunup.  He  didn't  have  that  steel-gray  eye 
of  which  we  so  often  read.  His  eyes  were  of  no  particular 
color,  and  he  had  a  straggly  mustache  of  sandy  red  and 
no  chin  worth  mentioning;  but  he  could  shoot  off  a 
squirrel's  head  or  a  man's  at  the  distance  of  a  considerable 
number  of  yards. 

Until  he  was  past  thirty  he  played  merely  an  incidental 
part  in  the  tribal  war  that  had  raged  up  and  down  Yellow 
Banks  Creek  and  its  principal  tributary,  the  Pigeon  Roost, 
since  long  before  the  Big  War.  He  was  getting  out  tim- 
ber to  be  floated  down  the  river  on  the  spring  rise  when 
word  came  to  him  of  an  ambuscade  that  made  him 
the  head  of  his  immediate  clan  and  the  upholder  of  his 
family's  honor. 

"Yore  paw  an'  yore  two  brothers  was  laywaid  this 
mawnin'  comin'  'long  Yaller  Banks  togither,"  was  the 
message  brought  by  a  breathless  bearer  of  news.  "The 
wimmenfolks  air  totin'  'em  home  now.  Talt,  he  ain't 
dead  yit." 

From  a  dry  spot  behind  a  log  Anse  lifted  his  rifle  and 
started  over  the  ridge  with  the  long,  shambling  gait  of  the 
born  hill-climber  that  eats  up  the  miles.  For  this 
emergency  he  had  been  schooled  years  back,  when  he  sat 
by  a  wood  fire  in  a  cabin  of  split  boards  and  listened  to  his 
crippled-up  father  reciting  the  saga  of  the  feud,  with  the 
tally  of  this  one  killed  and  that  one  maimed;  for  this  he 
had  been  schooled  when  he  practiced  with  rifle  and 
revolver  until,  even  as  a  boy,  his  aim  had  become  as  near 
an  infallible  thing  as  anything  human  gets  to  be;  for  this 
he  had  been  schooled  still  more,  when  he  rode,  armed  and 
watchful,  to  church  or  court  or  election.  Its  coming  found 
him  ready. 

For  two  days  he  ranged  the  ridges,  watching  his  chance. 
The  Tranthams  were  hard  to  find.  They  were  barricaded 
in  their  log-walled  strongholds,  well  guarded  in  anticipa- 
tion of  expected  reprisals,  and  prepared  in  due  season  to 
come  forth  and  prove  by  a  dozen  witnesses,  or  two  dozen  if 
so  many  should  be  needed  to  accomplish  the  alibi,  that 
they  had  no  hand  in  the  massacre  of  the  Dugmores. 

But  two  days  and  nights  of  still-hunting,  of  patiently 
lying  in  wait  behind  brush  fences,  of  noiseless,  pussy-footed 
patrolling  in  likely  places,  brought  the  survivor  of  the 
decimated  Dugmores  his  chance.  He  caught  Pegleg 
Trantham  riding  down  Red  Bird  Creek  on  a  mare-mule. 
Pegleg  was  only  a  distant  connection  of  the  main  strain 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  probable  that  he  had  no  part  in  the 
latest  murdering;  perhaps  doubtful  whether  he  had  any 
prior  knowledge  of  the  plot.  But  by  name  and  by  blood 
tie  he  was  a  Trantham,  which  was  enough. 

A  writer  of  the  Western  school  would  have  found  little 
in  this  encounter  that  was  really  worth  while  to  write 
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about.  Above  the  place  of  the  meeting  rose  the  flank  of 
the  mountain,  scarred  with  washes  and  scantily  clothed 
with  stunted  trees,  so  that  in  patches  the  soil  showed 
through  like  the  hide  of  a  mangy  hound.  The  creek  was 
swollen  by  the  April  rains  and  ran  bank-full,  through  raw, 
red  walls.  Old  Pegleg  came  cantering  along  with  his  rifle 
balanced  on  the  sliding  withers  of  his  mare-mule,  for  he 
rode  without  a  saddle.  He  was  an  oldish  man  and  fat 
for  a  mountaineer.  A  ten-year-old  nephew  rode  behind 
him,  with  his  short  arms  encircling  his  uncle's  paunch.  The 
old  man  wore  a  dirty  white  shirt  with  a  tabbed  bosom; 
a  single  shiny  white  china  button  held  the  neckband 
together  at  the  back.  Below  the  button  the  shirt  billowed 
open,  showing  his  naked  back.  His  wooden  leg  stuck 
straight  out  to  the  side,  its  worn  brass  tip  carrying  a  blob 
of  red  mud,  and  his  good  leg  dangled  down  straight,  with 
the  trousers  hitched  halfway  up  the  bare  shank  and  a 
soiled  white-yarn  sock  falling  down  into  the  wrinkled  and 
gaping  top  of  an  ancient  congress  gaiter. 

From  out  of  the  woods  came  Anse  Dugmore,  bare- 
headed, crusted  to  his  knees  with  dried  mud  and  wet  from 
the  rain  that  had  been  dripping  down  since  daybreak.  A 
purpose  showed  in  all  the  lines  of  his  slouchy  frame. 

Pegleg  jerked  his  rifle  up,  but  he  was  hampered  by  the 
boy's  arms  about  his  middle  and  by  his  insecure  perch 
upon  the  peaks  of  the  slabsided  mule.  The  man  afoot 
fired  before  the  mounted  enemy  could  swing  his  gunbarrel 
into  line.  The  bullet  ripped  away  the  lower  part  of  Peg- 
leg's  face  and  grazed  the  cheek  of  the  crouching  youngster 
behind  him.  The  white-eyed  nephew  slid  head  first  off 
the  buck-jumping  mule  and  instantly  scuttled  on  all  fours 
into  the  underbrush.  The  rifle  dropped  out  of  Trantham's 
hands  and  he  lurched  forward  on  the  mule's  neck,  grab- 
bing out  with  blind,  groping  motions.  Dugmore  stepped 
two  paces  forward  to  free  his  eyes  of  the  smoke,  which 
eddied  back  from  his  gunmuzzle  into  his  face,  and  fired 
twice  rapidly.  The  mule  was  bouncing  up  and  down, 
sideways,  in  a  mild  panic.  Pegleg  rolled  off  her,  as  inert 
as  a  sack  of  grits,  and  lay  face  upward  in  the  path,  with 
his  arms  wide  outspread  on  the  mud.  The  mule  galloped 
off  in  a  restrained  and  dignified  style  until  she  was  a 
hundred  yards  away,  and  then,  having  snorted  the 
smells  of  burnt  powder  and  fresh  blood  out  of  her  nostrils, 
she  fell  to  cropping  the  young  leaves  off  the  wayside 
bushes,  mouthing  the  tender  green  shoots  on  her  heavy 
iron  bit  contentedly. 

For  a  long  minute  Anse  Dugmore  stood  in  the  narrow 
footpath,  listening.  Then  he  slid  three  new  shells  into  his 
rifle,  and  slipping  down  the  bank  he  crossed  the  creek  on  a 
jam  of  driftwood  and,  avoiding  the  roads  that  followed  the 
little  watercourse,  made  over  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain 
for  his  cabin,  two  miles  down  on  the  opposite  side.  When 


he  was  gone  from 
sight  the  nephew  of 
the  dead  Trantham 
rolled  out  of  his  hid- 
ing-place and  fled 
up  the  road,  holding 
one  hand  to  his 
wounded  cheek  and 
whimpering.  Pres- 
ently a  gaunt,  half- 
wild  boar-pig,  with 
his  spine  arched  like 
the  mountains, 
came  sniffing  slowly 
down  the  hill,  paus- 
ing frequently  to 
cock  his  wedge- 
shaped  head  aloft 
and  fix  a  hostile  eye 
on  two  turkey  buz- 
zards that  began  to 
swing  in  narrowing 
circles  over  one  par- 
ticular spot  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek. 

The  following  day 
Anse  sent  word  to 
the  sheriff  that  he 
would  be  coming  in 
to  give  himself  up. 
It  would  not  have 
been  etiquette  for 
the  sheriff  to  come 
for  him.  He  came 
in,  well  guarded  on  the  way  by  certain  of  his  clan, 
pleaded  self-defense  before  a  friendly  county  judge 
and  was  locked  up  in  a  one-cell  log  jail.  His  own 
cousin  was  the  jailer  and  ministered  to  him  kindly. 
He  avoided  passing  the  single  barred  window  of  the 
jail  in  the  daytime  or  at  night  when  there  was  a 
light  behind  him,  and  he  expected  to  "come  clear" 
shortly,  as  was  customary. 

But  here  the  Tranthams  broke  the  rules  of  the  game. 
The  circuit  judge  lived  halfway  across  the  mountains  in  a 
county  on  the  Virginia  line;  he  was  not  an  active  partisan 
of  either  side  in  the  feud.  These  Tranthams,  disregarding 
all  the  ethics,  went  before  this  circuit  judge  and  asked 
him  for  a  change  of  venue,  and  got  it,  which  is  more; 
so  that  instead  of  being  tried  in  Clayton  County— and 
promptly  acquitted— Anse  Dugmore  was  taken  to  Wood- 
bine County  and  there  lodged  in  a  shiny  new  brick  jail. 
Things  were  in  process  of  change  in  Woodbine.  A  spur  of 
the  railroad  had  nosed  its  way  up  from  the  lowlands  and 
on  through  the  Gap,  and  had  made  Loudon,  the  county- 
seat,  a  division  terminal.  Strangers  from  the  North  had 
come  in,  opening  up  the  mountains  to  mines  and  saw- 
mills and  bringing  with  them  many  swarthy  foreign 
laborers.  A  young  man  of  large  hopes  and  an  Eastern 
college  education  had  started  a  weekly  newspaper  and  was 
talking  big,  in  his  editorial  columns,  of  a  new  order  of 
things.  The  foundation  had  even  been  laid  for  a  graded 
school.  Plainly  Woodbine  County  was  falling  out  of  touch 
with  the  century-old  traditions  of  her  sisters  to  the  north 
and  west  of  her. 

In  due  season,  then,  Anse  Dugmore  was  brought  up  on 
a  charge  of  homicide.  The  trial  lasted  less  than  a  day.  A 
jury  of  strangers  heard  the  stories  of  Anse  himself  and 
of  the  dead  Pegleg's  white-eyed  nephew.  In  the  early 
afternoon  they  came  back,  a  wooden  toothpick  in  each 
mouth,  from  the  new  hotel  where  they  had  just  had  a  most 
satisfying  fifty-cent  dinner  at  the  expense  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  sentenced  the  defendant,  Anderson  Dugmore. 
to  state  prison  at  hard  labor  for  the  balance  of  his  natural 
life. 

The  sheriff  of  Woodbine  padlocked  on  Anse's  ankles  a 
set  of  leg  irons  that  had  been  made  by  a  mountain  black- 
smith out  of  log  chains  and  led  him  to  the  new  depot.  It 
was  Anse  Dugmore's  first  ride  on  a  railroad  train;  also 
it  was  the  first  ride  on  any  train  for  Wyatt  Trantham, 
head  of  the  other  clan,  who,  having  been  elected  to  the 
legislature  while  Anse  lay  in  jail,  had  come  over  from 
Clayton,  bound  for  the  state  capital,  to  draw  his  mileage 
and  be  a  statesman. 

It  was  not  in  the  breed  for  the  victorious  Trantham  to 
taunt  his  hobbled  enemy  or  even  to  look  his  way,  but  he 
sat  just  across  the  aisle  from  the  prisoner  so  that  his  ear 
might  catch  the  sound  of  the  heavy  irons  when  Dugmore 
moved  in  his  seat.  They  all  left  the  train  together  at  the 
little  blue-painted  Frankfort  station,  Trantham  turning 
nort  h  at  the  first  crossroads  to  go  where  the  round  dome  of 
the  old  capitol  showed  above  the  cottonwood  trees,  and 
Dugmore  clanking  straight  ahead,  with  a  string  of  negroes 
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and  boys  and  the  sheriff  following  along  behind  him. 
Under  the  shadow  of  a  quarried-out  hillside  a  gate  opened 
in  a  high  stone  wall  to  admit  him  into  life-membership 
with  a  white-and-black-striped  brotherhood  of  shame. 

Four  years  there  did  the  work  for  the  gangling,  silent 
mountaineer.  One  day,  just  before  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, the  newly  elected  governor  of  the  state  paid  a  visit 
to  the  prison.  Only  his  private  secretary  came  with  him. 
The  warden  showed  them  through  the  cell  houses,  the 
workshops,  the  dining  hall  and  the  walled  yards.  It  was 
a  Sunday  afternoon;  the  white  prisoners  loafed  in  their 
stockade,  the  blacks  in  theirs.  In  a  corner  on  the  white 
side,  where  the  thin  and  skimpy  winter  sunshine  slanted 
over  the  stockade  wall,  Anse  Dugmore  was  squatted; 
merely  a  set  of  bones  inclosed  in  a  shapeless  covering  of 
black-and-white  stripes.  On  his  close-cropped  head  and 
over  his  cheekbones  the  skin  was  stretched  so  tight  it 
seemed  nearly  ready  to  split.  His  eyes,  glassy  and  bleared 
with  pain,  stared  ahead  of  him  with  a  sick  man's  fixed 
stare.  Inside  his  convict's  cotton  shirt  his  chest  was 
caved  away  almost  to  nothing,  and  from  the  collarless 
neckband  his  neck  rose  as  bony  as  a  plucked  fowl's,  with 
great,  blue  cords  in  it.  Lacking  a  coverlet  to  pick,  his 
fingers  picked  at  the  skin  on  his  retreating  chin. 

As  the  governor  stood  in  an  arched  doorway  watch- 
ing, the  lengthening  afternoon  shadow  edged  along  and 
covered  the  hunkered-down  figure  by  the  wall.  Anse 
tottered  to  his  feet,  moved  a  few  inches  so  that  he  might 
still  be  in  the  sunshine,  and  settled  down  again.  Thissmall 
exertion  started  a  cough  that  threatened  to  rack  him  apart. 
He  drew  his  hand  across  his  mouth  and  a  red  stain  came 
away  on  the  knotty  knuckles.  The  warden  was  a  kindly 
enough  man  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  but  nine 
years  as  a  tamer  of  man-beasts  in  a  great  stone  cage  had 
overlaid  his  sympathies  with  a  thickening  callus. 

"One  of  our  lifers  that  we  won't  have  with  us  much 
longer,"  he  said  casually,  noting  that  the  governor's  eyes 
followed  the  sick  convict.  "When  the  con  gets  one  of 
these  hill  billies  he  goes  mighty  fast." 

"A  mountaineer,  then?"  said  the  governor.  "What's 
his  name?" 

"Dugmore,"  answered  the  warden;  "sent  from  Clayton 
County.   One  of  those  Clayton  County  feud  fighters." 

The  governor  nodded  understandingly.  "What  sort 
of  a  record  has  he  made  here?  " 

"Oh,  fair  enough!"  said  the  warden.  "Those  man- 
killers  from  the  mountains  generally  make  good  prisoners. 
Funny  thing  about  this  fellow,  though.  All  the  time  he's 
been  here  he  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  a  message  or  a 
visitor  or  a  line  of  writing  from  the  outside.  Nor  wrote 
a  letter  out  himself.  Nor  made  friends  with  anybody, 
convict  or  guard." 

"Has  he  applied  for  a  pardon?"  asked  the  governor. 

"Lord,  no!"  said  the  warden.  "When  he  was  well  he 
just  took  what  was  coming  to  him,  the  same  as  he's 
taking  it  now.  I  can  look  up  his  record,  though,  if  you'd 
care  to  see  it,  sir." 

"I  believe  I  should,"  said  the  governor  quietly. 

A  spectacled  young  wife-murderer,  who  worked  in  the 
prison  office  on  the  prison  books,  got  down  a  book  and 
looked  through  it  until  he  came  to  a  certain  entry  on 
a  certain  page.  The  warden  was  right— so  far  as  the 
black  marks  of  the  prison  discipline  went,  the  friendless 
convict's  record  showed  fair. 

"I  think,"  said  the  young  governor  to  the  warden  and 
his  secretary  when  they  had  moved  out  of  hearing  of  the 
convict  bookkeeper — "  I  think  I'll  give 
that  poor  devil  a  pardon  for  a  Christ- 
mas gift.  It's  no  more  than  a  mercy 
to  let  him  die  at  home,  if  he  has  any 
home  to  go  to." 

"I  could  have  him  brought  in  and 
let  you  tell  him  yourself,  sir,"  volun- 
teered the  warden. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  governor  quickly. 
"I  don't  want  to  hear  that  cough 
again.  Nor  look  on  such  a  wreck," 
he  added. 

Two  days  before  Christmas  the 
warden  sent  to  the  hospital  ward  for 
No.  874.  No.  874,  which  was  Anse 
Dugmore,  came  shuffling  in  and  held 
himself  upright  by  holding  with  one 
hand  to  the  doorjamb.  The  warden 
sat,  rotund  and  impressive,  in  a  swivel 
chair,  holding  in  his  hands  a  folded-up, 
blue-backed  document. 

"Dugmore,"  he  said  in  his  best 
official  manner,  "when  His  Excellency, 
Governor  Woodford,  was  here  on  Sun- 
day he  took  notice  that  your  general 
health  was  not  good.  So,  of  his  own 
accord,  he  has  sent  you  an  uncondi- 
tional pardon  for  a  Christmas  gift,  and 
here  it  is." 

The  sick  convict's  eyes,  between 
their  festering  lids,  fixed  on  the  ward- 
en's face  and  a  sudden  light  flickered 


in  their  pale,  glazed  shallows;  but  he  didn't  speak.  There 
was  a  little  pause. 

"I  said  the  governor  has  given  you  a  pardon,"  repeated 
the  warden,  staring  hard  at  him. 

"I  heered  you  the  fust  time,"  croaked  the  prisoner  in 
his  eaten-out  voice.   "When  kin  I  go?" 

"Is  that  all  you've  got  to  say?"  demanded  the  warden, 
bristling  up. 

"I  said,  when  kin  I  go?"  repeated  No.  874. 

"Go!— you  can  go  now.  You  can't  go  too  soon  to 
suit  me!" 

The  warden  swung  his  chair  around  and  showed  him  the 
broad  of  his  indignant  back.  When  he  had  filled  out 
certain  forms  at  his  desk  he  shoved  a  pen  into  the  silent 
consumptive's  fingers  and  showed  him  crossly  where  to 
make  his  mark.  At  a  signal  from  his  bent  forefinger  a 
negro  trusty  came  forward  and  took  the  pardoned  man 
away,  and  helped  him  put  his  shrunken  limbs  into  a  suit 
of  the  prison-made  slops,  cheap,  black  shoddy,  with  the 
taint  of  a  jail  thick  and  heavy  on  it.  A  deputy  warden 
thrust  into  Dugmore's  hands  a  railroad  ticket  and  the 
five  dollars  that  the  law  requires  shall  be  given  to  a  freed 
felon.  He  took  them  without  a  word  and,  still  without  a 
word,  stepped  out  of  the  gate  that  swung  open  for  him  and 
into  a  light,  spitty  snowstorm.  With  the  inbred  instinct 
of  the  hillsman  he  swung  about  and  headed  for  the  little, 
light-blue  station  at  the  head  of  the  crooked  street.  He 
went  slowly,  coughing  often  as  the  cold  air  struck  into 
his  wasted  lungs,  and  sometimes  staggering  up  against  the 
fences.  Through  a  barred  window  the  wondering  warden 
sourly  watched  the  crawling,  tottery  figure. 

"Damned  savage!"  he  said  to  himself.  "Didn't  even 
say  thank  you.  I'll  bet  he  never  had  any  more  feelings  or 
sentiments  in  his  life  than  a  moccasin  snake." 

Something  to  the  same  general  effect  was  being  expressed 
a  few  minutes  later  by  a  brakeman  who  had  just  helped 
a  woefully  feeble  passenger  aboard  the  eastbound  train 
and  had  steered  him,  staggering  and  gasping  from  weakness, 
to  a  seat  at  the  forward  end  of  an  odorous  red-plush 
day-coach. 

"Just  a  pack  of  bones  held  together  by  a  skin,"  the 
brakeman  was  saying  to  the  conductor,  "and  the  smell  of 
the  pen  all  over  him.  Never  said  a  word  to  me— just 
looked  at  me  sort  of  dumb.  Bound  for  plumb  up  at  the  far 
end  of  the  division,  accordin'  to  the  way  his  ticket  reads. 
I  doubt  if  he  lives  to  get  there." 

The  warden  and  the  brakeman  were  both  wrong.  The 
freed  man  did  live  to  get  there.  And  it  was  an  emotion 
which  the  warden  had  never  suspected  that  held  life  in  him 
all  that  afternoon  and  through  the  comfortless  night  in 
the  packed  and  noisome  day-coach,  while  the  fussy,  self- 
sufficient  little  train  went  looping,  like  an  overgrown 
measuring  worm,  up  through  the  blue  grass,  around  the 
outlying  knobs  of  the  foothills,  on  and  on  through  the 
great  riven  chasm  of  the  gateway  into  a  bleak,  bare  cluster 
of  undersized  mountains.  Anse  Dugmore  had  two  bad 
hemorrhages  on  the  way,  but  he  lived. 

Under  the  full  moon  of  a  white  and  flawless  night  before 
Christmas,  Shem  Dugmore's  squat  log  cabin  made  a  blot 
on  the  thin  blanket  of  snow,  and  inside  the  one  room  of 
the  cabin  Shem  Dugmore  sat  alone  by  the  daubed-clay 
hearth,  glooming.  Hours  passed  and  he  hardly  moved 
except  to  stir  the  red  coals  or  kick  back  some  ambitious 
ember  of  hickory  that  leaped  out  upon  the  uneven  floor. 
Suddenly  something  heavy  fell  limply  against  the  locked 
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door,  and  instantly,  all  alertness,  the  shock-headed  moun- 
taineer was  backed  up  against  the  farther  wall,  out  of 
range  of  the  two  windows,  with  his  weapons  drawn,  silent, 
ready  for  what  might  come.  After  a  minute  there  was  a 
feeble,  faint  pecking  sound  — half  knock,  half  scratching— 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  door.  It  might  have  been  a  worn- 
out  dog  or  any  spent  wild  creature,  but  no  line  of  Shem 
Dugmore's  figure  relaxed,  and  under  his  thick,  sandy 
brows  his  eyes,  in  the  flickering  light,  had  the  greenish 
shine  of  an  angry  cat-animal's. 

"Whut  is  it?"  he  called.  "And  whut  do  you  want? 
Speak  out  peartly!" 

The  answer  came  through  the  thick  planking  thinly,  in 
a  sort  of  gasping  whine  that  ended  in  a  chattering  cough; 
but  even  after  Shem's  ear  caught  the  words,  and  even 
after  he  knew  the  changed  but  still  familiar  cadence  of  the 
voice,  he  abated  none  of  his  precautions.  Cautiously  he 
unbolted  the  door;  and,  drawing  it  inch  by  inch  slowly 
ajar,  he  reached  out,  exposing  only  his  hand  and  arm,  and 
drew  bodily  inside  the  shell  of  a  man  that  was  fallen, 
huddled  up,  against  the  log  doorjamb.  He  dropped  the 
wooden  crossbar  back  into  its  sockets  before  he  looked  a 
second  time  at  the  intruder,  who  had  crawled  across  the 
floor  and  now  lay  before  the  wide  mouth  of  the  hearth  in 
a  choking  spell.  Shem  Dugmore  made  no  move  until  the 
fit  was  over  and  the  sufferer  lay  quiet. 

"How  did  you  git  out,  Anse?"  were  the  first  words  he 
spoke. 

The  consumptive  rolled  his  head  weakly  from  side 
to  side  and  swallowed  desperately.  "Pardoned  out— in 
writin' — yistiddy." 

"You  air  in  purty  bad  shape,"  said  Shem. 
"Yes"— the  words  came  very  slowly— "my  lungs  give 
out  on  me— and  my  eyes.   But— but  I  got  here." 

"You  come  jist  in  time,"  said  his 
cousin;  "this  time  tomorrer  and  you 
wouldn't 'a' never  found  me  here.  I'd 
'a'  been  gone." 

"Gone!  gone  whar?" 
"Well,"  said  Shem  slowly,  "after 
you  was  sent  away  it  seemed  like  them 
Tranthams  got  the  upper  hand  com- 
plete. All  of  our  side  whut  ain't  dead  — 
and  that's  powerful  few— is  moved  off 
out  of  the  mountings  to  Winchester, 
down  in  the  settlemints.  I'm  'bout 
the  last,  and  I'm  a-purposing  to  slip 
out  tomorrer  night  while  the  Tranth- 
ams is  at  their  Christmas  rackets — 

they'd  layway  me  too  ef  " 

"But  my  wife— did  she  " 

"  I  thought  maybe  you'd  heered  tell 
about  that  whilst  you  was  down  yon," 
said  Shem  in  a  dulled  wonder.  "The 
fall  after  you  was  took  away  yore 
woman  she  went  over  to  the  Tranth- 
ams. Yes,  sir;  she  took  up  with  the 
head  devil  of  'em  all— old  Wyatt 
Trantham  hisself— and  she  went  to 
live  at  his  house  up  on  the  Yaller 
Banks." 

"  Is  she   Did  she  " 

The  ex-convict  was  struggling  to  his 
knees.  His  groping  skeletons  of  hands 
were  right  in  the  hot  ashes.   The  heat 
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A WESTERN  corporation  advertised 
recently  in  the  Sunday  newspapers 
-  of  its  home  city  for  a  sales-manager. 
No  name  was  signed  to  the  advertisement, 
applicants  being  requested  to  write  to  a 
blind  address,  in  care  of  the  paper. 

Two  days  after  the  advertisement  was 
printed  a  stranger  appeared  at  the  office 
of  the  corporation  and  asked  that  his 
card  be  taken  to  the  president.  He  was 
a  heavily  built,  clean-shaven  man. 

"What  did  you  want  to  see  the  presi- 
dent about?"  asked  the  young  man  who 
took  the  card.  The  caller  stared  straight 
at  the  youth  for  an  instant  in  a  discon- 
certing way.  "Be  kind  enough  to  give 
him  my  card,"  he  said  impressively. 
Presently  the  president's  private  secretary 
came  out  into  the  reception  room. 

"You  wanted  to  see  Mr. Wilkins?"  he 
asked.  "Yes."  "Mr.  Wilkins  is  a  very 
busy  man.  If  you  will  tell  me  your 
business  I  will  take  the  message  to  him." 

The  stranger  smiled  knowingly  and 
bowed.  "Of  course,"  he  said;  "but  this 
is  a  personal  matter  of  great  importance, 
in  which  Mr.  Wilkins  is  vitally  interested 
It  isn't  a  thing  I  can  discuss  with  any 
one  else."  He  turned,  walked  across  the 
reception  room,  sat  down  and  looked 
out  the  window. 

The  secretary  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
then  went  inside  with  the  card  in  his 
hand.  Presently  he  returned  and  ushered 
the  caller  into  the  inner  office. 

Wilkins,  a  shrewd,  aggressive  man  with 
a  short,  gruff  manner,  looked  up  from 
his  desk.  "You  wanted  to  see  me  on  a 
personal  matter?"  he  snapped. 

"Yes.  I  came  up  from  Cincinnati  last 
night  to  get  the  position  of  sales-manager 
for  your  company." 

Wilkins  snorted.  "Why  didn't  you 
write?  Too  bad  to  waste  time  and 
money  on  such  a  long  chance." 

"When  I  want  to  close  a  big  contract 
I  go  after  it,"  answered  t  he  stranger  easily. 
"The  mails  are  uncertain." 

"How  did  you  know  that  we  wanted  a 
sales-manager  anyhow?"  Wilkins  asked 
sharply.  "  Our  ad  is  a  blind  one." 

"I  have  ways  of  getting  information 
about  matters  t  hat  interest  me." 
"But  how?" 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  answered  the  caller, 
smiling  again.    "That  is  part  of  the 
equipment  I  have  for  sale.   That's  one  of  the  little  things 
which  make  me  the  best  man  for  the  head  of  your 
sales-department . ' ' 

"This  is  so  sudden,  Agnes,"  said  the  president  grimly. 
"Name's  Rose,  eh?  Not  one  of  the  kind  that  is  born  to 
blush  unseen,  I  should  say." 

"Not  in  my  business,  sir,"  laughed  Mr.  Rose.  "It  is 
far  from  being  a  sudden  thing  with  me.  I've  had  my  eye 
on  this  job  for  two  years.  The  minute  I  heard  it  was  open 
I  resigned  as  sales-manager  for  the  Tomlinson  Company  — 
name  on  the  card  there— and  took  the  first  train  for 
Chicago.  I'm  ready  to  go  to  work  this  afternoon." 

Wilkins  straightened  up  in  his  chair.  "Suppose,  Mr. 
Rose,  you  tell  me  something  about  yourself?  "  he  said. 

The  Value  of  Self 'Confidence 

THE  caller  took  a  book  from  his  inside  coat  pocket  and 
took  out  a  bundle  of  folded  papers.     He  handed  a 
single  sheet  to  President  Wilkins. 

"Here  is  my  record,  sir,  since  I  started  in  business." 
There  was  a  moment's  delay  while  the  president's  eye  ran 
down  the  sheet.  Then  Rose  went  on.  "Four  jobs  in 
twenty  years.  The  first  and  the  last  two  I  resigned  from. 
The  second  I  was  fired  out  of  after  a  fist  fight  with  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company.  I  have  letters  from  each  of 
my  previous  employers.  Let  me  show  you  that  written 
by  the  man  who  exchanged  black  eyes  with  me."  He 
unfolded  a  neat  bundle  of  letters,  fastened  at  the  top  with 
a  couple  of  metal  clips,  and  handed  it  to  Wilkins,  with 
two  of  the  sheets  folded  back.  The  president  read  over 
the  part  of  the  letter  that  was  in  sight:  "Set  in  his  ways, 
dictatorial  in  his  manner,  hard  to  get  along  with"— he 
read  aloud.  "Properly  interpreted,"  Mr.  Rose  com- 
mented, "that  means  I  have  plenty  of  determination, 
know  when  I'm  right  and  am  not  easily  bluffed." 


"This  is  So  Sadden,  Jlgnes 


"  How  did  you  get  hold  of  thisletter?  "asked  the  president. 

"It  was  written  to  the  man  who  gave  me  my  next  job. 
He  gave  it  to  me.  Will  you  read  his  letter?  On  the  next 
sheet.  Here  are  letters  from  six  men  of  some  prominence 
in  Chicago  who  know  me  and  my  work,"  Rose  went  on, 
handing  a  second  bundle  of  papers  to  Wilkins  as  he 
looked  up  from  the  first.  "You  can  get  them  on  the 
telephone." 

President  Wilkins  laid  the  new  letters  on  his  desk 
unread.  "If  we  should  make  an  arrangement,  Mr.  Rose," 
he  said,  "would  you  be  willing  to  start  with  simply  a 
modest  drawing  account  and  leave  the  matter  of  salary  to 
be  adjusted  later?" 

"I  think  it  wise  to  have  an  exact  understanding  on  the 
matter  of  salary  at  the  start,"  Rose  answered.  "Then 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  my  whole  attention  to  my  work." 

Before  they  parted  Rose  had  practically  secured  the 
position,  which  he  is  at  present  occupying.  His  abrupt 
and  assured  manner  of  approach  would  not  have  impressed 
many  employers  favorably,  but  its  success  well  illustrates 
one  of  the  most  essential  qualities  which  should  be  pos- 
sessed and  exhibited  by  any  man  who  is  offering  his  own 
services  for  sale.   He  was  supremely  self-confident. 

Unless  one  has  a  very  real  and  sincere  sense  of  his  own 
value  he  will  naturally  have  difficulty  in  making  other 
people  believe  in  it.  In  selecting  a  candidate  for  the  sell- 
ing force,  especially,  applicants  are  largely  judged  by  the 
skill  and  address  they  display  in  putting  their  own  talents 
on  the  market. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  sharp  line  to  be  drawn  between 
proper  self-confidence,  which  inspires  the  confidence  of 
others,  and  boisterous  egotism,  which  arouses  only  dis- 
gust and  antagonism;  but,  within  decent  limits,  there  is 
no  quality  so  effective  in  influencing  a  prospective  employer. 

A  man  who  has  helped  a  great  many  young  fellows  to 
get  better  positions  was  recently  applied  to  by  a  large 


corporation  that  wished  to  employ  a 
superintendent  for  its  power  plant.  The 
company  was  willing  to  pay  a  salary  of 
thirty-six  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  the 
right  man.  The  agent  happened  to  have 
in  mind  a  young  mechanical  engineer, 
twenty-eight  years  old,  of  whose  abilities 
he  had  a  high  opinion.  Unfortunately  the 
young  engineer  lacked  in  self-assertion 
and  aggressiveness.  He  had  been  working 
for  six  years  for  one  concern  and  was 
drawing  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred 
dollars,  which  had  not  been  raised  for 
three  years.  Urged  by  his  wife,  he  had 
once  or  twice  half-heartedly  asked  for  a 
raise,  which  had  been  refused.  The  agent 
sent  for  him. 

The  Diffident  Engineer 

"  TENKINS,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  good 
opening  at  the  new  plant  of  the  Walsh- 
Beebe  Company.  They  want  a  man  who 
can  take  charge  of  their  power  plant,  with 
special  reference  to  the  advisability  of 
substituting  electric  motors  for  the  pres- 
ent equipment.   Can  you  fill  the  place?" 

"That's  a  big  concern,"  young  Jenkins 
began,  when  the  agent  interrupted  him. 

"Look  here,  Jenkins.  I  know  you  and 
I  know  what  you  can  do.  Of  course  you 
can  fill  the  place.  If  I  hadn't  known  you 
could  fill  it  I  never  would  have  sent  for 
you." 

"Oh,  yes!"  the  young  engineer  put  in; 
"I  can  do  the  work  all  right." 

"Well,  say  so,  then!  You're  a  good 
engineer,  but  a  mighty  poor  salesman 
when  it  comes  to  disposing  of  your  own 
abilities.  Before  I  send  you  out  to  call 
on  these  people  I'm  going  to  give  you  a 
little  course  in  salesmanship." 

"What  salary  do  they  pay?"  asked 
Jenkins. 

"You  are  going  to  get  thirty-six  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year." 

The  young  engineer's  face  fell.  "Why, 
I'm  not  worth  that!"  he  burst  out.  "I 
am  only  getting  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
now  and  I  only  want  twenty-one  hundred 
dollars." 

"You  are  not  going  to  take  a  cent 
less  than  thirty-six  hundred  dollars.  The 
company  is  willing  to  pay  that,  and  you 
are  the  best  man  I  know  of  to  do  the 
work  it  wants  done." 
The  agent  spent  two  hours  stirring  up  his  client's  pride 
and  self-confidence.  Then  he  sent  him  out  to  the  plant  of 
the  Walsh-Beebe  Company,  with  a  note  to  the  general 
manager.  "You  will  find  him  a  little  diffident,"  it  read, 
"but  he  knows  his  business."  And  as  the  engineer  left 
his  office  he  called  after  him:  " Now,  remember.  You  are 
not  to  take  a  cent  less  than  thirty-six  hundred  dollars  a 
year." 

Jenkins  made  a  good  impression.  In  a  walk  through 
the  power  plant,  where  he  presently  lost  his  self-conscious 
diffidence,  he  talked  with  authority  and  conviction  of  the 
problems  that  presented  themselves.  The  general  man- 
ager took  him  up  to  the  office  of  President  Walsh,  where 
the  matter  of  salary  was  discussed. 

"You  look  good  to  us,"  they  told  him,  "and  we  are 
willing  to  start  you  at  a  salary  of  twenty-four  hundred 
dollars  a  year." 

Jenkins  shook  his  head.  "This  is  a  thirty-six-hundred- 
dollar  job,  Mr.  Walsh,"  he  said,  "and  if  I  am  a  good 
enough  man  to  fill  it  I  am  worth  that  much  money." 

There  was  some  further  debate.  Finally  the  general 
manager  spoke  up  in  a  tone  of  finality.  "  We  will  pay  you 
at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  first  six 
months,"  he  said.  "For  the  second  six  months  at  thirty- 
six  hundred  dollars." 

Jenkins  hesitated.  "I've  been  through  your  power 
plant,"  he  said,  "and  I  want  this  job  mighty  badly.  I 
want  a  chance  to  show  what  I  can  do.  I'll  accept  your 
offer." 

"Mr.  Jenkins,"  President  Walsh  put  in  promptly,  "I 
believe  in  you  and  I'm  sure  you  are  going  to  make  good 
wit  h  us.  Since  we're  going  to  pay  you  thirty-six  hundred 
dollars  a  year  after  six  months  we  may  as  well  begin  at  that 
rate.  We'll  call  it  a  go  at  that  figure." 

In  making  that  last  unexpected  and  voluntary  con- 
cession, to  the  amount  of  only  three  hundred  dollars, 
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Mr.  Walsh  made  a  most  profitable  investment,  for  he 
bought  with  it  the  last  possible  ounce  of  loyalty,  energy 
and  enthusiasm  that  the  young  engineer  could  command. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  Jenkins  was  drawing  five 
thousand  dollars.   He  went  to  the  president  to  resign. 

"I  have  got  the  power  plant  thoroughly  organized,"  he 
said.  "My  assistant,  at  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  is 
entirely  competent  to  run  it.  If  you  give  him  twenty-four 
hundred  dollars  he'll  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  that  is 
really  about  all  the  job  is  worth  now  that  everything  is 
running  smoothly.  I  have  a  chance  to  go  with  a  company 
that  is  establishing  hydro-electric  power  plants  in  the 
West." 

Today  Jenkins  is  one  of  the  leading  consulting  engineers 
in  the  country,  and  he  says  he  owes  everything  to  the  agent 
who  first  taught  him  to  put  a  proper  value  on  his  services. 

Shrewd  frankness  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  is  often 
another  important  factor  in  landing  a  big  position. 
Employers  are  always  suspicious  of  the  man  who,  in  telling 
the  story  of  his  business  life,  omits  all  the  errors  and  mis- 
takes which,  they  know,  are  a  necessary  part  of  every 
human  experience.  A  picture  that  is  all  high  lights,  with 
no  shadows  by  way  of  relief,  never  makes  the  impression 
of  truth. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  with  little  education,  who 
had  worked  up  from  the  position  of  a  farm  laborer,  was 
an  applicant  for  the  place  of  purchasing  agent  in  one  of 
the  largest  corporations  in  the  country,  which  may  be 
called  the  Continental  Pump  and  Power  Company.  The 
president  of  this  corporation  was  known  for  the  bitter 
fight  he  had  made  against  graft  in  all  departments  of 
his  great  business.  Recently  he  had  discharged  several 
important  employees  because  they  had  been  implicated  in 
suspicious  deals. 

The  applicant  for  the  position  of  purchasing  agent  had 
several  preliminary  interviews  with  subordinate  officers 
of  the  company  and  passed  their  scrutiny  successfully. 
Finally  he  was  taken  up  to  the  office  of  the  president. 

After  some  general  conversation  the  president  swung 
about  in  his  chair  and  fixed  his  caller  with  his  sharp  eyes. 


"I  would  like  to  ask  a  persoual  question,"  he  said. 
"Whatever  you  please,  sir." 

"You  have  been  a  purchasing  agent  for  several  years. 
Were  you  ever  charged  with  grafting?" 
"Yes,  sir— once,  and  the  charge  was  true." 
"Tell  me  about  it." 

"It  was  when  I  was  working  for  the  Bowers  Company 
in  Minneapolis  -my  first  experience  as  purchasing  agent. 
One  of  the  men  from  whom  1  bought  goods  was  a  nice, 
clever  young  fellow  to  whom  I  took  a  great  fancy.  One 
Christmas  he  sent  me  a  box  of  cigars.  I  accepted  it. 
Presently  he  got  into  the  habit  of  sending  me  a  box  every 
thirty  days.  They  were  good  cigars;  my  salary  was  small 
and  I  kept  on  taking  them.  Presently  I  began  to  notice 
that  the  goods  which  that  particular  salesman  supplied 
were  falling  off  in  quality.  I  refused  the  next  consignment 
and  bought  from  one  of  his  competitors.  On  his  next  trip 
this  salesman  went  to  the  president  of  our  company  and 
told  him  I  had  demanded  a  box  of  cigars  each  month  as  the 
price  of  his  getting  the  order;  and  that  when  he  refused 
to  be  blackmailed  I  had  taken  the  contract  away." 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  company  that  salesman 
represented?"  the  president  put  in. 

"The  Continental  Pump  and  Power  Company,  sir." 

Black  was  finally  told  to  call  the  next  Monday  for  the 
final  verdict  on  his  application.  When  he  reported  his 
i  nterview  with  the  president  to  a  friend  the  latter  exclaimed : 

"You  told  him  that  one  of  his  own  salesmen  was  a 
grafter !  Why,  you've  queered  yourself  for  good  and  all ! " 

"I  knew  just  what  I  was  doing,"  Black  answered  con- 
fidently. "The  president  of  Continental  Pump  is  a 
graft-fighter.  He  fired  that  very  salesman  a  year  ago  on 
suspicion  that  he  was  grafting.  He'll  be  glad  to  learn  that 
his  suspicions  were  right.  He'll  think  all  the  more  of  me 
for  telling  the  truth  about  it.  When  he  comes  to  look  over 
my  papers  he'll  find  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation 
from  Mr.  Bowers,  for  whom  I  worked  two  years  after  that 
cigar  deal  came  up.  You'll  see." 

Black  got  the  job.  He  still  holds  it  and  has  always  been 
a  particular  favorite  of  the  president  of  the  company. 


It  is,  of  course,  a  tactical  advantage  to  be  asked  to  take  a 
place  rather  than  to  make  application  for  it.  Sometimes 
a  man,  knowing  that  a  good  position  is  open,  can  get  a 
friend  to  write  a  letter  suggesting  him  as  one  well  qualified 
to  do  the  desired  work;  but  even  then  his  success  in  land- 
ing the  position  must  depend  finally  on  the  impression  he 
personally  makes  on  the  prospective  employer— on  his 
own  skill  and  address  in  selling  his  services. 

Given  self-confidence  and  shrewd  frankness,  the  mental 
alertness  that  shows  a  quick  grasp  of  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  a  new  position  is  another  quality  that  often  gives 
one  applicant  preference  over  a  horde  of  others. 

A  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  that  of  a  young 
man  who  was  working,  eight  years  ago,  as  a  subordinate 
clerk  in  the  credit  department  of  a  Western  jobbing  house. 
The  largest  department  store  in  the  same  city,  most  of 
whose  customers  were  of  the  laboring  and  wage-earning 
class,  determined  to  open  a  credit  department.  This 
decision  was  reached  with  some  misgivings,  because  most 
of  its  customers  hitherto  had  been  compelled  to  pay  cash 
for  practically  everything  and  it  would  be  hard,  therefore, 
to  get  a  line  on  their  reliability.  The  store  advertised  for  a 
manager  for  its  new  credit  department.  The  clerk,  who 
was  then  getting  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
was  one  of  sixty-odd  applicants. 

"Your  problem  is  a  new  one,"  his  letter  began.  "You 
must  devise  an  original  system  of  passing  on  credits  to 
people  who  have  never  before  opened  a  charge  account  and 
who  have  no  rating.   My  plan  is  a  simple  one." 

The  clerk  had  had  no  experience  in  the  retail  line,  but  he 
had  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  science  of  credits  and, 
aided  by  some  friends  in  the  same  field  of  work,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  outlining  a  method  of  passing  on  credits  which, 
at  the  first  reading,  struck  the  head  of  the  department 
store  as  thoroughly  practical.  He  sent  for  the  clerk  who, 
backed  by  self-confidence,  secured  on  the  basis  of  his 
letter  a  position  that  paid  five  times  his  previous  salary. 

The  same  clerk,  with  his  mental  alertness  and  self- 
confidence  still  in  good  working  order,  is  today  the  general 
manager  of  the  biggest  department  store  in  a  great  city. 
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kLE  RELIABLE 
was  locked  up 
in  the  special 
coach,  with  all  those 
Alabamanegroes.and 
that  white  man  had 
the  key.  He  was  also 
locked  tight  and  fast 
in  the  new  matrimo- 
nial alliance  which 
Nathan  Hooter  had 
thrust  upon  him— a 
fighting  yellow 
woman  with  one  eye 
black  and  her  lip  cut. 
These  were  two  awk- 
ward lockups  for  a 
respectable  married 
man,  who  couldn't 
get  out  of  either  one. 

The  heavy  train 
rumbled  out  of  Vicks- 
burg;  Zack  hadn't 
the  faintest  idea 
where  he  "was  going, 
so  he  tried  to  think 
back  to  where  he 
came  from.  Much 
as  he  loved  to  hang 
and  see  things  happen,  this  thing 
He  had  not  been  bothering  anybody, 
just  leaning  out  of  the  coach  window  when  Selina,  his 
wife,  came  along  and  grabbed  him.  He  saw  two  police- 
men leading  her  away— four  policemen  would  have  made 
Zack  feel  easier;  then,  when  he  tried  to  step  off  at  the 
National  Cemetery  as  Nathan  Hooter  told  him,  those  two 
white  men  shoved  him  back  into  the  coach  and  locked  the 
front  door.  The  thing  happened  so  briefly  it  made  him 
dizzy;  the  whole  map  of  Europe  changed  in  a  blink. 
Zack  climbed  over  Fighting  Jinsy  and  sat  down  again  in 
the  only  vacant  seat.  All  of  which  didn't  affect  the  train. 
It  went  bowling  along  just  as  if  everything  were  regular. 

Every  seat  in  the  coach  held  two  negroes,  generally 
a  man  and  a  woman;  sometimes  a  child— maybe  two. 


around  the  railroad 
happened  too  quick. 


Most  of  them  went  promptly  to  sleep;  to  those  who 
actually  came  from  Alabama  this  made  their  second  night 
on  the  road.  Those  who  had  been  palmed  off  on  the 
planter  in  Vicksburg  must  pretend  to  be  sleepy  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  illusion.  Some  spread  pallets  in  the  aisle  for 
themselves  and  their  babies.  Every  available  shelf  and 
corner  held  its  bundle  - mostly  bedding,  boxes,  baskets, 
guns,  fiddles— the  miscellaneous  plunder  that  negroes 
carry  with  them  and  that  miscellaneous  unforgetable 
smell. 

Julian  Gerard,  the  prosperous  young  owner  of  Stillriver 
Plantation,  was  the  sole  white  man  in  the  coach.  He  it  was 
who  sat  on  the  stool  with  his  back  against  the  rear  door. 
He  was  the  white  man  that  had  the  key.  Julian  smoked 
in  self-defense;  eighty-one  negroes  tightly  shut  in  a  coach 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  smoke.  He  watched  the 
negroes,  smoked  and  pondered;  for  the  planter  faced  a 
problem.  Every  grown  negro  on  that  car  knew  what  he 
wanted  to  find  out,  but  not  one  would  tell  him;  so  he  did 
not  ask.  Neither  was  it  an  abstruse  problem.  All  he 
wanted  to  know  was— which  of  those  negroes  actually  came 
from  Alabama  and  which  did  not.  That  seemed  simple 
enough. 

Nathan  Hooter  had,  in  fact,  brought  thirteen  families, 
charging  Gerard  with  expenses  on  the  thirty.  The  other 
seventeen  he  picked  up  in  Vicksburg,  unattached  men  and 
women,  dressed  them  as  farm  laborers  from  his  abundant 
stock  of  costumes,  and  matched  them  into  families  for  the 
occasion.  Nathan  furnished  the  costumes  and  the  brains. 
Each  of  the  others  furnished  a  negro  apiece  of  assorted  sexes, 
which  made  a  fair  partnership.  In  active  seasons  Nathan 
often  caught  two  or  three  suckers  a  day  with  his  gang 
of  "fillers."  For  each  family  he  got  five  dollars  from  the 
planter,  which  furnished  Nathan  a  reasonable  and  honest 
profit.  Of  course  these  "fillers"  would  jump  off  the  train 
and  hurry  back  to  be  ready  for  the  next  sucker— and  claim 
t  heir  half  of  the  five.  Nathan  played  a  nice  game  according 
to  the  rules,  but  Julian  Gerard  wouldn't  play  it  that  way. 
He  had  the  front  door  of  the  coach  locked,  and  that's  what 
made  seventeen  couples  think  thirty-four  different  kinds 
of  damns.  It  prevented  Ole  Reliable  from  stepping  off  at 
the  National  Cemetery  and  serving  dinner  that  night  for 
Colonel  Spottiswoode.  It  also  prevented  Ole  Reliable  from 
sitting  easy. 


Julian  sat  and 
smoked;  there  wasn't 
a  Vicksburg  negro  in 
the  coach  who  would  own  up  to 
being  a  "filler";  there  wasn't  an 
Alabama  negro  who  would  tell 
on  him.    The  only  way  Jule 
could  find  out  would  be  to  take 
the  whole  bunch  to  Stillriver 
and  run  them  through  his  sifter, 
which  would  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats. 

But  Julian  wasn't  the  only 
fellow  with  a  problem;  seventeen 
women  and  seventeen  men  had 
troubles  of  their  own.  Not  one 
of  them  had  a  dollar;  not  one  of 
them  had  a  bit  of  baggage.  They 
didn't  want  to  work  and  they 
would  rather  be  in  jail  than  on 
a  plantation. 

"Dink,"  whispered  Ole  Reli- 
able to  the  erstwhile  sport, 
"what  you  reckin  dat  white  man 
gwine  to  do  wid  us?" 

"Keep  yo'  mouf  shet  an'  yo' 
legs  limber,"  Dink  suggested, 
and  followed  his  own  advice. 

Julian  began  looking  at  his 
watch.  "Ten  minutes  yet,"  he  said;  then,  "Five." 
"Two."  As  the  last  minute  expired  he  unlocked  the  door. 
Watt  Crabbe,  his  plantation  manager,  came  across  the 
platform  from  the  next  coach,  watch  in  hand.  "I'm  on 
time,  Jule;  come  back  when  my  hour  is  up;  tote  fair." 
Gerard  disappeared  into  the  rear  coach  for  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  Crabbe  took  his  seat,  stood  his  guard  and 
sweated  out  his  hour.  When  Gerard  came  back  at  the 
end  of  his  furlough  the  two  men  talked  long  and  earnestly. 
Watt  Crabbe  protested  vigorously,  then  surrendered.  "I 
wouldn't  do  it,  Jule;  it's  more  trouble  than  it's  worth. 
Just  stop  the  train— put  off  these  Vicksburg  niggers  and 
be  done  with  it." 

Gerard  was  a  stubborn  human  proposition  when  he  had 
once  made  up  his  mind.  "Yes,  I  know;  but  that  old  hound 
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Nathan  has  been  playing  this  same  trick  on  delta 
planters  for  years.  When  I  get  through  with  his 
fillers'  they  won't  want  to  fill  in  any  more.  A 
few  doses  like  this  will  break  them  up." 

Ole  Reliable  leaned  forward  on  his  seat  trying 
to  catch  a  whisper;  presently  he  nudged  Dink. 
"  Wonder  what  dem  white  men  is  talkin'  'bout?" 
"Us,"  Dink  answered  sententiously. 
Ole  Reliable  kept  his  seat  beside  Fighting 
Jinsy  in  the  utterly  disreputable  costume  that 
Nathan  Hooter  had  rigged  up  for  him  to  play 
his  part  as  a  country  nigger  from  Alabama. 
Zack  was  disgusted  with  himself  and  with  the 
woman  beside  him;  but  his  disgust  was  as 
nothing  to  the  hate  and  scorn  that  Jinsy 
flung  at  him  before  she  turned  her  face  perma- 
nently away.  If  Jinsy  had  only  had  her  wig  and 
her  good  clothes,  she  might  have  been  in  a 
better  humor;  but  all  things  conspired  against 
Zack.  He  sighed  and  settled  back.  "When 
luck's  agin  you,  you  might  jes  as  well  lie  flat  on 
yo'  back  an'  say:  'Here  I  is,  Luck;  what  you 
gwine  to  do  wid  me?'" 

Presently  Dink  leaned  over  and  whispered: 
"How  fer  is  dis  place  we're  goin'  to?" 

Zack  shook  his  head.  "Don't  know,  but  it's 
fer  a-plenty.  Nathan  is  got  to  pay  us  extry  fer 
dis."  Jug-head  Jerry  leaned  across  the  aisle. 
"I  know  how  fer  it  is— it's  fo'teen  miles  from  a 
drink."  Zack  never  knew  how  he  was  going  to 
look  at  any  proposition  until  he  had  heard  him- 
self talk  about  it.  He  had  to  talk  it  over  with 
himself  to  get  the  situation  clearly  in  his  mind. 
So  he  made  another  trip  to  the  ice-cooler,  where 
he  could  be  alone,  picking  his  way  down  the 
aisle  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  an  egg-strewn  floor, 
stepping  over  sleeping  negroes  and  crawling 
babies,  steadying  himself  as  the  train  swept 
around  a  curve.  At  the  very  front  end  of  the 
car  he  stood  and  argued  it  out  to  a  conclusion: 
"I  knows  jes  dis  much:  I  got  into  dis  mess  by 
mixin'  up  wid  niggers.  I  got  to  git  on  de  good 
side  o'  de  white  folks  to  git  out."  It  did  not 
occur  to  Zack  that  he  might  have  trouble  get- 
ting on  the  good  side  of  a  man  whom  he  had 
planned  to  swindle.  Having  settled  it  that 
way— that  he  must  get  on  the  good  side  of  the 
white  folks— he  went  back  to  his  seat  again. 

About  half  past  eight  Julian  Gerard  called 
out  through  the  coach:  "Everybody  get  ready 
—next  stop  is  ours." 

The  negroes  roused  themselves,  waked  their 
babies,  gathered  their  belongings  and  crowded 
the  aisle.  Zack  and  Jinsy  had  neither  babies 
nor  belongings;  they  could  only  help  to  crowd  the  aisle. 
The  train  stopped.  Before  the  coach  was  opened  Watt 
Crabbe  swung  himself  to  the  ground.  Perhaps  a  dozen 
plantation  negroes  were  waiting  in  the  dark,  dim  and 
spectral,  with  smoking  lanterns.  "  Hector —here,  Hector ! " 
Watt  Crabbe  called  the  head  teamster  and  whispered 
something  to  him.  Old  Hector  grinned  and  passed  the 
word  to  the  driver  of  every  team:  "  Tell  dese  niggers  'tain't 
but  jes  a  few  steps  over  to  de  plantation." 

Dink  was  the  very  first  negro  to  jump  off;  he  ran  to 
one  of  the  drivers  and  asked  the  question:  "How  fer  is 
dis  here  plantation  from  de  railroad?" 

He  got  a  prompt  and  reassuring  reply:  "  'Tain't  no  way; 
jes  a  little  piece  over  yonder  in  de  woods." 

Ole  Reliable  stood  at  Dink's  elbow  with  his  ears  set 
forward.  "Dat's  all  right,  Dink,"  he  whispered.  "Us 
kin  walk  back  an'  ketch  a  train  whenever  us  gits  ready." 

Dink  spread  his  joyful  information  and  none  of  the  "fill- 
ers" attempted  to  reenter  the  train  they  had  just  left,  which 
would  not  have  succeeded,  for  Gerard  had  thought  of  that. 

After  tumbling  out  a  lot  of  baggage  the  train  whirled  on, 
its  last  green  light  vanishing  behind  a  jutting  forest. 
Something  seemed  to  snuff  it  out  like  a  torch  thrown  in  the 
sea.  It  snuffed  out  the  only  light  which  shone  in  the 
heavens  or  on  the  earth  except  those  smoky  lanterns  in 
each  wagon. 

It  was  a  cold  night  for  the  South  and  the  negroes 
shivered.  It  was  a  dark  night  even  for  the  swamp  and 
it  was  threatening  rain.  The  Vicksburg  negroes  looked 
gloomily  around  them.  Not  a  house  was  in  sight;  nothing 
except  the  tiny  station.  Even  as  they  looked  at  that,  its 
single  light  went  out. 

"Nothing  to  it,"  remarked  Dink  as  he  got  into  the 
wagon  which  was  assigned  him.  Dink  noticed  that  four 
other  white  men  had  evidently  come  out  from  the  planta- 
tion with  the  wagons.  Six  whites  in  all— another  potent 
argument  against  making  trouble. 

"Women  with  children  in  the  first  wagons."  Gerard 
gave  this  order  out  of  no  spirit  of  gallantry.  He  knew  that 
those  negroes  who  had  brought  children  as  well  as  wives 
were  bona  fide  home-seekers.  He  wanted  to  settle  them 
at  once  in  the  best  cabins,  where  they  would  remain;  and 
he  wanted  to  keep  the  unencumbered  pairs  together,  where 
they  could  be  watched.   As  each  wagon  took  its  load  of 
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negroes  and  plunder  it  drove  on  a  few  lengths  and  stopped 
until  everything  was  ready;  then  the  caravan  began  to 
move.  The  hopeless  gloom  spurred  Ole  Reliable  in  his 
determination  to  get  on  the  good  side  of  the  white  folks. 
This  kept  him  at  every  white  man's  elbow  every  minute  of 
the  time,  helping  efficiently  and  never  failing  to  mention: 
"  Dis  is  Unc  Josiah !  I  sho  is  glad  to  git  a  good  home."  It 
was  not  long  before  he  picked  out  Jule  Gerard  as  being  the 
head  boss  and  devoted  all  attention  to  him. 

The  six  wagons  next  to  the  last  carried  those  couples 
who  had  no  children;  in  the  seventh,  the  tail-end  of  the 
whole  procession,  rode  Ole  Reliable  and  Fightin'  Jinsy 
alone  with  the  driver.  "Lordee,  boss,"  he  laughed  to 
Jule  Gerard,  "I  come  purty  nigh  fergittin'  to  git  in  de 
wagin  myself,  I  war  so  busy  helpin'.   Dis  is  Unc  Josiah." 

Through  the  darkness  and  the  mud,  through  the  solem- 
nity and  the  silence,  they  went,  each  wagon  following  the 
lantern  which  swung  from  the  tailboard  of  the  wagon  just 
ahead.  The  roads  were  bad  even  for  the  swamp  and  the 
light  flickered  on  pools  of  stagnant  water  at  each  side. 

Beside  each  of  the  last  six  wagons  rode  a  white  man  on  a 
floundering  horse — a  stalwart,  unspeaking  man.  As  they 
dragged,  hub-deep,  through  the  darkest  and  boggiest 
swamp,  where  nobody  would  be  fool  enough  to  jump  from 
a  wagon,  Gerard  reined  in  his  horse  and  let  Watt  Crabbe 
catch  up.  "  Watt,  I  believe  every  single  negro  in  these  last 
six  wagons  is  a '  filler.'  They  haven't  enough  bedding  in  the 
crowd  for  one  couple.  If  we  get  a  dozen  working  families 
out  of  that  entire  bunch  we're  lucky;  but  I'm  going  to 
have  fun  with  'em  before  they  get  back  to  Vicksburg. 
Can't  you  think  of  some  mean  job?" 

Watt  Crabbe  didn't  have  to  think.  "Make  'em  clean 
out  the  ditches;  make  'em  build  the  pasture  fence,  drain 
Goggle-eye  Slough  " 

Jule  Gerard  laughed.  "Good  for  you,  Watt!  Drain 
Goggle-eye  Slough — that's  a  tough  job— make  'em  sick." 

The  men  beside  the  wagons  kept  smiling  at  the  constant 
and  anxious  questions  they  heard.  "Say,  friend,  how 
muchfurder?"    Always  the  answer:  "Jes  a  little  piece." 

Jinsy,  in  the  very  last  wagon,  got  the  fidgets. 

"Look  here,  nigger,"  she  demanded  of  the  driver;  "is 
we  gwine  to  ride  all  night?" 

"  No;  we  mought  break  down  an'  hafter  walk," suggested 
the  driver. 


Ole  Reliable  held  his  tongue.  On  a  cold  and 
dismal  night  twelve  miles  of  swamp  road  is  no 
joke.  If  it  had  been  a  joke  these  "fillers"  would 
not  have  appreciated  it. 

Midnight  came  before  they  pulled  Up  in  front 
of  the  Stillriver  store.  The  store  was  brilliantly 
lighted  with  three  huge  lamps,  which  poured  a 
thick  stream  of  yellow  across  the  blackness  of 
the  road.  Two  white  men  and  a  negro  porter 
appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  gallery,  flinging 
their  gigantic  shadows  across  the  mysterious 
field  beyond.  The  first  wagon  pulled  into  this 
zone  of  light  and  stopped.  The  Alabama  negro 
and  his  wife  looked  with  curiosity  and  pride  at 
the  store;  it  was  so  much  bigger  than  any  they 
had  ever  seen  except  in  the  town. 

"Huh ! "  remarked  Uncle  Aaron.  " Dis  mus' 
be  a  gran'  plantation." 

Julian  Gerard  and  Watt  Crabbe  got  off  their 
horses  and  stood  on  the  steps.    Ole  Reliable 
sprang  out  of  the  last  wagon,  ran  forward  and 
caught  their  bridles.    "Oh!  that  you,  Uncle 
Josiah?"  remarked  Jule  Gerard. 
"Yas,  suh.  I'm  right  here,  suh." 
Then  Gerard  turned  to  the  negro  in  the  first 
wagon.   "What  is  your  name,  old  man?" 
"Aaron  McNair,  suh." 
"How  many  children  have  you?" 
"Three,  suh,  an'  my  wife's  sister." 
"Watt,  what  do  you  say— give  him  that 
second  cabin,  the  one  with  the  new  roof?" 

"Very  well;  it  will  do  for  a  few  days.  Five 
rations,"  he  called  back  into  the  store.  The 
negro  porter  came  out  immediately  with  an 
armful  of  small  packages,  which  he  dumped  into 
the  woman's  lap— enough  to  feed  the  family 
for  several  days.  Wagon  by  wagon  they  passed 
the  store,  each  family  being  counted,  provisions 
put  in  and  quarters  assigned.  The  "fillers" 
drew  their  rations  in  the  ordinary  course. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  the  placing  of  these 
families;  those  that  had  children  were  expected 
to  remain  on  the  plantation  and  make  good 
tenants.  But  when  the  other  wagons  came 
along,  with  their  suspected  freight,  Watt  Crabbe 
suggested:  "Jule,  we  had  better  keep  this  bunch 
of  negroes  mighty  near  to  the  house,  so  we  can 
watch  'em." 

Ole  Reliable  got  back  into  his  own  wagon 
when  it  came  time  to  drive  along  with  Jinsy 
and  draw  his  rations.  He  had  listened  to  the 
questions  which  were  asked  the  other  "fillers" 
until  he  felt  like  the  seventeenth  man  to  be 
hanged  after  watching  the  others  dangle  at  the 
end  of  a  rope.  Jinsy  paid  no  attention  whatever;  never 
even  turned  her  head.  Zack's  strategic  position  had  one 
advantage;  it  gave  him  time  to  think.  Some  of  the 
"fillers"  had  wabbled  in  their  answers.  When  Zack's 
time  came  he  recited  like  the  prize  scholar  at  the  Sunday- 
school.  If  ever  a  man  needed  to  be  tactful  Zack  was  it. 
Being  hungry  and  without  a  nickel  he  could  not  afford  to 
quarrel  with  his  commissary.  "Yas,  suh,"  he  answered 
promptly;  "I'm  sick  o'  workin'  in  dem  red  hills  and 
gullies  an'  not  makin'  no  cotton  at  de  end  o'  de  year.  I 
always  is  wanted  to  git  to  dis  swamp." 

"Were  you  raised  in  town  or  in  the  country?" 
"I  war  raised  in  Sumter  County,  Alabama.  Ain't  never 
stayed  in  town  three  days  in  my  whole  life." 
"What  can  you  do  on  the  plantation?  " 
"Mos'  anything;  plow,  hoe,  chop  cotton,  pull  corn,  or 
split  rails  if  necessary." 

"How  much  cotton  can  you  make  in  a  year— you  and 
your  wife?" 

"We  kin  tend  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  acres  ef  it 
ain't  dis  Bermuda  grass." 

"  Can  you  pick  it  all  out — that's  the  main  thing?" 

"I  can't  tell,  boss;  but  ef  I  can't  I'll  skeer  it  mighty 
bad." 

Gerard  laughed.  "You  must  be  a  good  workman,  Uncle 
Josiah." 

"Yas,  I  is,  boss;  I  works  'kin  an'  can't.'" 

"'Kin  and  can't"— that's  a  new  one  on  me.   Is  that  a 

share  hand  or  a  renter?  " 

Zack  laughed.    "Either  way,  boss;    either  way.  I 

begins  to  work  jes  as  soon  as  it  gits  light  so  I  kin  see,  an' 

I  don't  never  stay  my  han'  till  it  gits  so  dark  dat  I  can't  see 

no  longer." 

Gerard  laughed  loudly.  "All  right;  you'll  do.  Ben,  take 
Uncle  Josiah  and  his  wife  over  to  that  single  cabin  just  the 
other  side  of  the  lot.  That's  the  best  cabin  on  this  place. 
And,  Ben,  be  sure  to  leave  him  a  lantern  and  see  that  some 
wood  is  cut." 

These  few  kind  words  cheered  Ole  Reliable  mightily. 
He  rode  on;  and  the  night  did  not  seem  so  cold  until  he 
looked  at  Fightin'  Jinsy  and  thought  of  Selina.  Zack 
wriggled  around  and  wished  that  Jinsy  would  talk  and 
give  him  an  inkling  as  to  what  she  was  studying  about. 
Ben,  the  driver,  began  to  chat  affably,  making  fair  weather 
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with  a  newcomer  who  had  favorably  impressed  the  boss. 

"Us  sho  is  glad  to  see  you-all  folks.  We  needs  a  heap  " 

"Shet  up!"  ordered  Jinsy;  "you'se  de  lyin'  nigger 
what  tole  me  'twarn't  but  a  little  piece  over  here  from 
de  railroad." 

Being  close  to  Jinsy,  Ben  shut  up  and  never  spoke  again 
until  he  drew  up  in  front  of  their  cabin.  It  was  a  good 
cabin.  The  driver  spoke  enthusiastically:  "It's  got  a 
fence  around  it  an'  a  big  dry  seed-house."  For  which 
Zack  thanked  his  stars  before  the  night  was  over. 

"Dere's  plenty  wood  already  cut;  make  up  a  big  fire 
an'  den  you-all  will  feel  at  home." 

Jinsy  unloaded  herself  from  the  wagon  with  her  arm- 
ful of  provisions  and  never  turned  to  look  back.  She 
jerked  open  the  gate  and  marched  into  the  house  with  the 
skillet  and  coffee-pot  which  she  had  brought  from  Nathan 
Hooter's.  Zack  clung  to  a  small  bundle  of  something  or 
other.  He  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  what  was  in  it,  but 
it  ought  to  be  useful.  Ben  lifted  his  lantern  and  lighted 
them  into  the  house,  then  turned  back  and  began  feeling 
around  in  the  wagon. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Walker  " 

Zack  hadn't  got  used  to  recognizing  his  new  name.  Ben 
called  again:  "Mr.  Walker,  whar  is  all  yo'  things?" 

Jinsy  stopped  in  the  door  with  her  arms  akimbo. 
"Dat's  all  de  things  we  got.  You  country  niggers  better 
tend  to  yo'  own  bizness."  Jinsy  strode  into  the  house  and 
slammed  the  door  in  Zack's  face. 

"Huh!"  observed  the  driver;  "dat's  mighty  curious. 
Here,  Mr.  Walker,  maybe  you  better  take  dis  here  lamp 
o'  mine  —I  kin  git  along  widout  it." 

Zack  thanked  his  new  friend  and  stood  there  on  the 
gallery  until  Ben  drove  off  and  left  him  alone— which  was 
not  a  pleasant  feeling.  Then  he 
could  hear  nothing— absolutely 
nothing.  Jinsy  wasn't  even  mov- 
ing around  in  the  room.  If  it  had 
been  Selina  breaking  up  the  furni- 
ture Zack  would  have  felt  better. 
Jinsy's  dumb  tantrums  scared  him 
sick. 

Presently,  as  nothing  seemed  to 
blow  up,  Zack  rapped  on  the  door 
very  gently,  very  humbly;  but 
Jinsy  had  a  permanent  grouch. 
The  old  man  stood  silent  for  a 
while,  then  put  the  bundle  down 
and  went  out  to  the  woodpile. 
Whenever  Selina  had  a  grouch  it 
behooved  him  to  cut  wood.  Some- 
body had  been  thoughtful  enough  to 
do  the  chopping.  Zack  picked  up  a 
turn  of  wood  and  dropped  it  noisily 
on  the  gallery.  Having  announced 
himself,  he  suggested: 

"Jinsy,  don't  you  aim  to  have 
no  fire?  "  The  cold  forced  Jinsy  to 
open  the  door;  she  stood  sullenly 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  while 
Zack  knelt  at  the  hearth  and 
started  a  blaze.  Ole  Reliable 
had  been  trained  at  a  good  school. 
He  knew  that  there  were  two  occa- 
sions when  a  man  must  not  talk  — 
one  is  when  the  woman  wants  to 
talk  and  the  other  is  when  she 
doesn't.  This  being  one  of  those 
occasions  Zack  ventured  no  remark. 
When  he  got  the  flames  to  crawl- 
ing over  the  back  log  he  warmed 
his  stiffened  fingers,  then  rose  and 
went  out  on  the  gallery  for  his 
bundle.  The  room  was  utterly  bare 
except  for  a  bed-frame  that  stood 
in  the  corner  with  a  lumpy  mattress 
on  it.  The  other  furniture  con- 
sisted of  the  broken  skillet  and 
leaky  coffee-pot  that  Jinsy  toted, 
together  with  three  little  packages 
of  provisions  which  Jinsy  had  piled 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Zack 
came  back  with  his  bundle,  which 
was  presumably  bedding,  knelt 
beside  the  light  of  the  fire,  and 
began  fumbling  at  the  cotton  rope 
with  which  the  quilt  was  tied.  Jinsy 
stood  guard  over  him  and  when  she 
expressed  impatience  he  used  his 
teeth  on  the  knot.  The  bundle  fell 
open  and  unrolled  a  mass  of  rags 
not  a  piece  of  which  was  big 
enough  to  cover  a  baby;  but  there 
was  another  package  in  the  middle 
and  Zack  eagerly  went  into  that — 
a  wad  of  excelsior  tied  in  a  news- 
paper, with  a  brick  to  give  it  weight. 
This  was  the  stage  dummy  which 
had  served  Nathan  Hooter  for 


many  years.  Zack  scrambled  up  from  his  knees  and  stared 
down  at  the  thing.  Jinsy  broke  loose.  "If  ever  I  gits 
back  to  Vicksburg  what  I'm  gwine  to  do  to  Nathan 
Hooter  will  be  a-plenty."  But  Nathan  was  far  away; 
so  she  turned  on  Zack.  "Git  out  o'  here,  you  triflin'  ole 
nigger  git  out  o'  here!  If  you  can't  take  care  of  a  lady  no 
better  dan  dat  " 

Ole  Reliable  got  out  promptly  and  the  lady  locked  the 
door— unnecessary  precaution. 

Ole  Reliable  sat  wearily  on  the  step  and  gazed  t  hrough 
the  leaden  night.  He  could  see  no  light,  no  homy  twinkle 
of  a  human  habitation.  Fortunately  he  had  the  driver's 
lantern  locked  out  with  himself  instead  of  locked  in  with 
Jinsy,  which  was  a  square  deal,  for  the  woman  had  I  he 
firelight. 

Zack  was  sleepy.  He  nodded  and  propped  his  head 
against  the  post,  then  straightened  up  with  a  solemn  jerk. 
"  Fust  thing  I  know  I'll  be  goin'  to  sleep  right  here  on  dis 
damp  gallery — git  all  crippled  up  wid  rheumatiz."  He 
had  to  go  to  sleep  somewhere  if  not  on  the  damp  gallery. 
Damp !  The  word  naturally  set  him  to  thinking  of  "  dry  " 
and  "dry"  naturally  led  his  mind  to  the  seed-house,  which 
Ben  had  strongly  recommended  for  that  quality.  It  was 
inevitable  that  Zack  should  sleep  in  that  seed-house. 

Zack  picked  up  his  lantern  and  went  reconnoitering  for 
a  bunk.  The  seed-house  was  built  close  to  the  cabin,  not 
more  than  forty  feet  away.  Forty  miles  would  have 
suited  him  better.  Otherwise  it' was  a  very  competent 
seed-house — dry,  tight,  with  some  thirty  or  forty  bushels 
of  seed  in  it.  Zack  didn't  bother  his  head  about,  how 
there  came  to  be  this  much  seed  in  a  niggers'  seed-house 
at  that  time  of  the  year:  he  just  crawled  in,  crawled 
under  and  went  to  sleep. 


"if  a  Man  or  Woman  Leaves  This  Plantation  Without  My  Permission  it's  Six  Months  in  Jail' 


Long  before  the  plantation  bell  rang  next  morning  a 
cautious  old  negro  untangled  himself  from  under  that  pile  of 
seed.  As  he  poked  his  head  out  with  prudence  and  looked 
round  he  saw  nothing.  Even  if  Jinsy  had  seen  him  first 
she  might  not  have  recognized  him.  Cottonseed  stuck  all 
over  him,  clung  to  his  clothes,  mixed  with  his  frizzled 
hair;  and  the  lint  of  it  whitened  his  face  and  eyebrows 
like  a  dusty  miller.  The  cabin  was  just  as  he  had  left  it. 
A  faint  glow  of  light  from  the  dying  fire  beat  against  the 
window-panes;  he  heard  no  sound  inside.  Possibly  the 
woman  slept.  Zack  hoped  so  — he  hoped  she  would  con- 
tinue to  sleep.  The  world  being  safe,  Ole  Reliable  climbed 
out  of  the  high  door  of  the  seed-house  and  stopped  to 
consider.  He  was  very  hungry.  Jinsy  hadn't  offered  to 
share  her  supper  with  him;  she  had  the  provisions  locked 
up  in  the  house  and  that  killed  his  chances  for  breakfast. 
This  bothered  Zack  slightly,  very  slightly  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, in  fact.  As  long  as  there  were  white  folks  alive, 
with  a  cook  and  a  kitchen,  Zack  never  worried  about  his 
meals.  A  free  man  in  a  free  world,  he  stepped  out  of  the 
cabin  yard  and  shut  the  gate  softly  behind  him.  There 
was  the  big  road  a  muddy  road;  but  he  thanked  God 
that  it  had  no  fence  across  it.  Zack  didn't  know  where  he 
was.  There  were  no  landmarks  to  guide  him.  He  sniffed 
a  time  or  two,  then  struck  an  airline  for  the  nearest  white 
folks'  kitchen. 

Julian  Gerard  and  Watt  Crabbe  "kept  bach"  in  a  little 
red  house  of  six  rooms  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
store.  It  was  rather  crude,  for  Stillriver  was  a  new  planta- 
tion and  living  conditions  bordered  on  the  pioneer.  Zack 
barely  glanced  at  the  front  part  of  the  house;  his  business 
lay  in  the  rear,  where  smoke  was  coming  out  of  the  kitchen 
Hue.    The  first  note  of  joy  was  the  rattling  of  pans  inside. 

Scraping  his  feet  with  great  care 
and  ostentatious  noise,  he  pushed 
open  the  kitchen  door.  "Good 
mornin',  ma'am." 

The  cook  turned— just  an  ordi- 
nary plantation  cook.  Zack  knew 
all  the  various  sorts  and  conditions 
of  cooks,  their  fortifications  and 
their  weaknesses. 

"Good  mornin',  brother,"  she 
said.  Then  he  knew  she  was  a 
churchwoman. 

"Good  mornin',  sister,"  he  an- 
swered unctuously;  "I  hopes  you 
is  well.  De  good  book  say:  '  I  have 
been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.' " 
"Den  come  right  in  here  an'  set 
down  an'  make  yo'sef  easy.  De 
good  book  say:  '  He  war  a  stranger 
an'  I  tuk  him  in.'" 

That  put  them  on  an  easy  foot- 
ing, far  past  the  period  of  negotia- 
tion—and anxiety.  Zack  took  his 
seat  on  a  split-bottom  chair  behind 
the  stove  and  watched  as  he  lis- 
tened, listening  being  Zack's  long 
suit  when  he  wished  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  cook;  and  he 
knew  just  what  to  do.  He  kept 
the  fire  burning  brightly,  brought 
fresh  wood;  he  scraped  the  pots. 
When  they  heard  a  stirring  in  the 
main  house  Sister  Debby  started 
in  to  see  the  boss. 

"Sis  Debby,"  Zack  whispered, 
"jes  one  minit,  please,  ma'am. 
How  is  de  boss  befo'  breakfast?  Is 
he  all  right  or  is  he  kinder  raw?" 

"Yes,  he's  kinder  raw,  'ceptin' 
he's  whistlin';  an'  hit's  all  right 
den.  Ef  he  ain't  whistlin'  you 
better  wait  till  atter  dinner;  den 
he'll  do  mos'  anything  you  axes 
him." 

"  Please,  ma'am,  speak  it  to  him 
soft  dat  Unc  Josiah  wants  to  see 
'im." 

His  envoy  went  in  to  tell  the 
boss  and  Zack  could  hear  the  an- 
swer: "Tell  him  to  come  right  on 
in." 

Gerard  was  lying  on  a  bed  in  one 
room  and  Watt  Crabbe  had  just  got 
up  from  a  bed  in  the  other.  The 
door  was  open  between ;  they  were 
laughing,  calling  back  and  forth  to 
each  other.  Gerard  whistled  little 
snatches  of  rag-time  music  and 
Zack  knew  it  was  all  right.  So  he 
knocked  on  the  door.  "Come  in, 
old  man;  what's  your  trouble?" 
Gerard  leaned  up  on  his  elbow 
and  smiled  as  Zack  stuck  in  that 
fuzzy  bald  head. 


(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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He  Did  Not  Think  the  Man  Would  Ever  Pluck  Up 
Courage  Enough  to  Go  Home 

IV 

A WIFE  is  at  this  disadvantage  as  a  Boswell  to  her 
husband:  she  cannot  record  all  of  his  life,  but  only 
-  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  her  and  comes  under  her 
observation.  This  is  her  serious  limitation  as  his  biog- 
rapher, when  you  consider  that  some  men  are  like  tom- 
cats. They  may  be  the  most  virtuous,  the  gentlest 
of  domestic  creatures  at  home,  and  quite  the  reverse 
abroad.  In  this  connection  I  recall  the  disillusionment  of 
Mrs.  Sears.  She  was  a  dim-headed  woman,  with  an  arti- 
ficially cultivated  soul  and  an  imagination  instead  of  a 
mind,  who  lived  near  us  in  Booneville.  Her  imagination 
was  spider-legged,  with  all  manner  of  thin  little  old- 
fashioned  axioms  relating  to  virtue,  honor  and  courage. 
And  she  had  married  Mr.  Sears  because  she  said  that  she 
felt  "he  needed  her."  He  was  a  very  large  man,  with  pink 
cheeks,  a  long,  drooping  brown  mustache  that  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  walrus,  and  a  shifty  eye  in  the  presence 
of  women.  I  doubt  if  he  had  ever  voluntarily  looked  Mrs. 
Sears  in  the  face  longer  than  a  second  at  a  time.  She 
attributed  this  to  timidity.   I  did  not. 

They  had  no  .children,  and  without  suspecting  her 
maternity  at  all  Mrs.  Sears  adopted  her  husband  in  the 
place  of  more  literal  infants.  She  pottered  over  his  health 
in  the  same  fashion  that  mothers  do  over  getting  their 
children  in  and  out  of  their  winter  flannels,  although  he 
was  as  healthy  as  a  rhinoceros.  And  in  the  same  way  she 
was  always  tellir  %  him  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong. 
Meanwhile  Sears  purred  so  softly  upon  the  window-sill  of 
his  wife's  affections  that  she  had  all  the  satisfaction  of  a 
mother  bringing  up  a  good,  fat-faced  little  boy,  or  of  an 
old  maid  attending  to  her  cat. 

Now  it  happened  that  Martin's  livery  stables  were 
located  just  around  the  corner,  back  of  the  Banner  office. 
One  day  Mrs.  Sears  had  gone  to  purchase  some  dried  fruit 
and  a  darning  egg  at  Morgan's  store  on  the  square,  and  in 
returning  home  she  had  to  pass  the  livery  stables.  Just 
as  she  came  opposite  the  wide,  dark  doorway  the  air  about 
her  sacred  ears  was  slit  in  every  direction  by  a  series  of 
oaths  from  within.  Unfortunately  she  recognized  the 
voice  of  the  speaker.  She  started  violently,  turned  her 
head  and  looked  in.  She  beheld  Mr.  Sears  and  Adam 
West,  both  stripped  to  the  waist,  engaged  in  the  most 
brutish  of  all  pastimes,  a  boxing  match.  And  Sears  was 
cheering  himself  on  according  to  the  language  of  his 
nature,  the  same  as  a  tomcat  screams  when  he  is  fighting. 

For  one  instant  she  regarded  her  husband,  who  flushed 
apple-red  to  his  waist  under  her  gaze;  then  she  fled. 

Adam,  returning  home  half  an  hour  after,  related  the 
circumstance  to  me  as  a  joke.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
think  the  man  would  ever  pluck  up  courage  enough  to  go 
home.  He  had  left  him,  still  half  naked,  sitting  in  one  of 
the  stalls  at  the  stable,  too  horrified  of  the  future  to  resume 
his  shirt. 


I  went  over  at  once  to 
see  the  outraged  wife, 
divining  that  she  would 
be  in.  need  of  proper 
sympathy.  I  found  her 
stretched  upon  the  bed, 
with  her  hat  still  pinned  on,  almost  in  a  state  of  cata- 
lepsy. I  had  unpinned  the  hat,  dampened  a  piece  of 
dark  brown  paper  in  vinegar  and  laid  it  on  her  head— a 
favorite  remedy  for  almost  anything  in  Booneville  — 
before  she  experienced  the  blessed  relief  of  tears. 
Never  have  I  witnessed  such  impotent  and  concen- 
trated fury  of  grief.  The  trouble  was  this.  For  the  first 
time  she  faced  the  fact  that  Sears  was  not  a  child  or  a 
cat;  he  was  a  man,  her  husband,  and  too  large  to  spank. 
If  she  could  have  spanked  him  the  matter  would  have 
been  a  simple  one.   As  it  was,  she  wept. 

"  Consider  this,  dear,"  I  submitted  at  last:  "To  some 
men  strong  language  is  a  language  like  any  other.  It 
is  a  masculine  language,  just  as  German  is  to  us  the 
foreign  tongue  of  the  Germans." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  regarded  me  like  a  drowning 
man  searching  for  a  straw. 
"I  am  sure  of  it,"  I  consoled. 

"Still,  I  can  never  feel  the  same  to  him  again!  He 
has  crushed  my  ideal!"  she  wailed. 

A  woman  cares  more  for  an  ideal  of  a  person,  even  if 
he  is  her  husband,  than  she  ever  cares  for  him.  And  a 
thing  she  rarely  learns  is  that  a  man  is  exactly  like  her 
in  this  respect.  My  opinion  is  that  many  a  wife  has 
shattered  her  husband's  ideal  of  her  forever  by  doing 
her  hair  up  in  curl-papers  at  night.  And  in  his  stupid 
way  he  suffers  from  the  loss;  only  he  does  not  kick  and 
scream  about  it— he  bears  it  philosophically,  even  to 
seeking  occasionally  a  consolation  that  never  outrages 
his  fancy  by  appearing  in  curl-papers. 

This  disillusionment  of  Mrs.  Sears,  which  occurred 
soon  after  my  marriage,  warned  me  in  time.  I  avoided 
knowing  anything  more  than  was  thrust  upon  my  attention 
about  Adam's  tomcat  character  abroad.  This  is  legitimate 
cowardice  in  women.  You  can  save  your  husband  now  and 
then  from  the  consequences  of  his  folly,  but  you  cannot 
reform  him  or  recreate  him  in  your  own  moral  likeness  — 
not  if  he  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  man.  He  can  be  just  as 
moral  as  any  woman,  but  he  has  three  or  four  virtues  not 
common  to  us,  just  as  we  have  five  or  six  not  common  to 
him.  However,  when  you  add  up,  the  totals  are  about 
the  same. 

I  am  coming  to  the  time  presently  when  Adam  went  on  a 
spree,  and  to  the  astounding  consequences  thereof;  but 
for  more  than  three  years  after  that  first  fall  he  recovered 
himself  so  hastily  from  a  state  of  inebriation  that  one 
scarcely  missed  him.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  night 
by  the  lighted  window,  but  not  in  the  role  of 
a  martyred  wife.  I  was  thinking  like  a  house 
afire.  The  Eve  in  me  was  becoming  strin- 
gent—this is  the  nature  of  Eves:  first  sweet 
patience;  then  comes  the  equinox,  when  the 
storm  sets  in.  I  was  trying  to  make  up  my 
mind  how  to  farm  Adam  to  the  best  advant- 
age. Evidently  he  was  proving  a  difficult 
section  of  the  universal  human  ground.  But 
I  knew  he  had  eloquent  soil  in  him  that  ought 
to  yield  some  kind  of  glory,  even  if  righteous- 
ness was  not  indigenous  to  it. 

This  is  better  than  submitting  to  the 
inevitable.  The  inevitable  in  marriage  is  a 
form  of  wifely  enmity  and  general  damna- 
tion. When  a  woman  begins  to  get  the 
use  of  words  like  "anguish"  and  "resigna- 
tion" she  has  really  got  her  own  little  snivel- 
ing divorce  without  any  aid  from  the  courts; 
and  if  she  continues  to  live  with  her  husband 
it  is  in  a  relation  as  ugly  as  though  it  were 
illicit.  She  has  ceased  to  be  his  better  half, 
and  is  working  on  her  crown  of  thorns  and 
practicing  her  role  of  martyrdom.  She  does 
not  know  it,  but  she  has  really  turned  against 
him.  This  is  the  most  common  form  of 
marital  infidelity  in  the  world. 

But,  coming  back  to  Adam,  he  was  drunk 
rarely  and  was  drinking  frequently.  How- 
ever, he  used  every  art  known  to  man  in  his 
efforts  to  conceal  both  facts  from  me.  These 
little  breath-pill  hypocrisies  of  husbands  are 
lies,  of  course,  but  they  are  really  told  out  of 
consideration  for  the  nervous  feelings  of  their 
wives,  who  are  apt  to  fall  back  and  weep  if 
they  smell  liquor  when  the  salutation  kiss  is 
given  at  evening.  Also,  the  weeping  is  not 
only  mortifying— it  is  too  harrowing  to  be 
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endured  by  the  male  con- 
science. This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  true  explanation 
of  the  breath-pill  and 
clove-chewing  habit  among 
men.    If  they  never  went 
into  the  sensitive,  conscientious  presence  of  women  they 
would  not  care  how  much  they  smelt  to  Heaven  of  their 
vices. 

I  could  always  tell  when  Adam  had  been  drinking, 
not  by  any  bibulous  odor  about  ■  him,  or  even  by  his 
coloring,  which  remained  unimpeachable  ivory  under  all 
circumstances,  but  by  his  beautiful  manner  of  entering  his 
home  at  evening.  If  he  had  done  nothing  wrong  that  day 
he  came  in  like  a  commonplace  specimen  of  his  sex,  a 
trifle  irritable  till  he  was  fed.  But  if  his  conscience  pained 
him  he  put  on  a  brave  front  and  tried  to  hide  beneath 
the  fig-leaves  of  a  sweet,  false  gayety. 

Different  men  have  different  methods  of  concealing 
themselves  from  the  sad,  virtuous  eyes  of  their  woman- 
kind, but  if  they  have  any  bowels  of  compassion  at  all 
they  do  it.  Mother  and  I,  during  my  girlhood,  invariably 
knew,  for  example,  when  father  had  been  drinking  too 
much  of  his  own  "bitters."  He  would  come  in  the  front 
gate  without  clicking  it,  enter  the  house  without  a  sound, 
creep  upstairs  to  the  company  room,  undress  and  get 
in  bed,  and  lie  as  still  as  if  he  were  trying  to  De  his  own 
corpse.  It  was  not  because  he  dreaded  what  mother 
might  say  to  him.  It  was  because  he  had  the  same  feeling 
the,  first  man  had  when  God  walked  in  the  garden  at 
evening.  There  is  nothing  in  life  so  grotesque  and  per- 
sistent and  ineffective  as  this  Adam  habit  all  decent  men 
have  of  hiding  from  good  women  when  they  have  done 
wrong,  or  even  what  they  think  the  woman  will  think 
wrong. 

Some  good  people  will  condemn  me  for  not  taking  more 
stringent  measures  with  Adam  the  very  moment  that  I 
discovered  that  he  was  at  least  dallying  with  his  besetting 
sin.  But  I  have  my  own  ideas  about  this,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  writing  these  chronicles  of  a  real  married  life.  I  am 
setting  them  down  for  women  who  begin  to  contemplate 
getting  a  divorce  before  they  have  learned  enough  about 
not  getting  a  divorce.  After  a  young  wife  passes  out  of  the 
wedding-ring  glamour  of  the  first  year  of  her  marriage 
she  is  more  than  apt  to  be  in  the  state  of  a  chicken  with 
her  head  off.  Her  wings  keep  on  moving,  but  her  mind 
does  not. 

It  is  during  this  crucial  period  that  she  makes  the 
mistake  of  hardening  her  heart  against  a  husband  who  has 
developed  scandalous  imperfections  that  the  lover  never 
showed,  or  of  clinging  to  his  stubborn  neck  and  weeping 
and  pleading  with  him  to  "Stop."  It  is  best  not  to  do 
either.  In  the  first  place,  you  cannot  exasperate  a  man 
toward  righteousness,  unless  he  is  a  poor  creature  whom 
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you  could  not  respect  even  after  he  got  there.  But  he  has 
much  the  nature  of  a  mule,  and  once  he  learns  the  use  of 
the  kicking  hind  legs  of  his  disposition  in  the  matrimonial 
traces  you  have  simply  ruined  him  for  the  race.  He  balks 
and  he  is  forever  damaging  the  dashboard  of  your  affec- 
tions. In  the  second  place,  the  moral  nature  of  some  men 
is  very  nearly  a  fiction  anyhow;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  a  wife  never  to  let  her  husband  discover 
this  fact,  but  to  instil  into  him  a  noble,  false  impression 
of  his  character.  If  you  are  shrewd  enough  and  honest 
enough  about  it  he  will  often  do  his  best  to  live  up  to  it. 

The  nearest  I  ever  came  to  lecturing  Adam  in  those 
days  about  his  tippling  habit  was  not  to  lecture  him,  but 
to  withdraw  from  his  society  gently,  apparently  without 
intention.  When  he  returned  home  in  the  evening  from 
the  office  I  did  not  meet  him  at  the  door.  I  appeared  very 
innocently  to  have  forgotten  him.  I  was  in  the  garden 
with  the  flowers.  He  would  find  me  there  in  the  mood  no 
man  understands,  when  a  woman  looks  dimly  through  him 
and  wants  to  kiss  her  hand  to  her  dear  guardian  angel 
instead  of  thinking  to  kiss  him  as  usual.  He  is  not  piqued ; 
he  is  alarmed,  like  the  woman  in  the 
Scriptures  who  lost  a  piece  of  her  wedding 
money  and  tore  up  everything  looking  for 
it.  The  searches  I  have  seen  Adam  make 
for  me  when  we  were  sitting  side  by  side 
somewhere  were  among  the  most  delight- 
ful experiences  of  my  early  married  life. 

Writing  this  recalls  one  such  incident  to 
my  mind.  It  was  two  years  after  our 
marriage.  Adam  had  been  elected  to  the 
legislature  with  a  good  majority  over 
Colonel  Middlebrook.  He  had  attended 
the  sessions  in  Nashville,  but  between 
times  he  was  at  home  in  Booneville,  edit- 
ing the  Banner  and  developing  almost  a 
pastoral  relation  to  every  voter  in  the 
county  and  even  in  the  surrounding 
counties.  He  was  very  busy,  often  very 
tired,  and  often  stimulated  himself  from 
some  hidden  source  upon  trying  occa- 
sions. I  have  neglected  to  set  down  the 
important  detail  that  Booneville  was  in 
a  "local  option"  county,  where  it  was 
illegal  to  sell  liquor  but  where  a  good 
many  still  wanted  it  and  tried  to  get  it. 
Men  are  so  funny  and  illogical  in  matters 
of  government.  They  do  not  govern 
themselves.  They  quiet  their  consciences 
by  making  a  law  that  covers  the  situation, 
but  not  them ! 

Adam  had  been  making  speeches  here 
and  there,  and  had  returned  home  once 
or  twice  dangerously  near  intoxication. 
Late  one  afternoon  he  found  me  in  the 
garden.  That,  itself,  had  come  to  be  a 
bad  sign;  but  I  never  rubbed  it  in.  I 
could  hail  Adam  sweetly  and  cheerfully, 
and  still  give  the  impression  of  not  having 
him  in  my  thoughts. 

We  were  sitting  upon  a  bench  near  a 
flowering  pink  crape  tree.  I  held  a  trowel 
in  one  hand  and  the  folds  of  my  white 
muslin  skirt  in  the  other.  This  left  no 
hand  for  Adam.  He  felt  it.  I  knew  that, 
for  an  Eve,  I  was  looking  particularly 
well— in  place,  among  my  flowers.  Adam 
felt  that  also,  and  his  own  inappropriate- 
ness.  But  there  was  always  something 
ineffably  winning  about  him  as  a  peni- 
tent, which  could  in  a  moment  wipe  the  very  memory 
of  his  transgression  out  of  my  mind  and  restore  him  to 
the  Holy  Grail  order  of  things  in  my  imagination.  I 
know  this  is  not  logically  self-respecting.  Logically  one 
should  maintain  the  flaming-sword-of-judgment  attitude 
in  such  a  circumstance  till  the  husband  has  proved  his 
worthiness.  But  a  wife  can  be  self-respecting  without 
being  logical,  thank  God!— which  is  the  advantage  of 
having  a  loose  faculty  and  a  wise  heart. 

"Eve,"  said  Adam,  as  he  sat  beside  me  looking  at  the 
early  spring  garden  in  full  bloom  about  us,  "flowers  are 
the  dust  of  all  the  women  that  have  died  and  been  resur- 
rected. The  roses  over  there  come  from  the  ashes  of  the 
red  hearts  of  beautiful  ladies  who  rode  long  ago  in  the 
king's  pageants.  And  those  yellow  jasmines,  they  spring 
from  the  bitter  poisoned  dust  of  women  that  sinned  and 
died  damned.  And  these  little  white  ones  that  stand  so 
low  to  the  ground,  with  bowed  blossoms  like  novitiates  at 
prayer,  they  come  up  out  of  the  dust  of  sad,  good  women 
who  died  counting  their  beads  ages  and  ages  ago." 

Adam's  knighthood  eye  bent  reverentially  upon  me  and 
I  felt  a  delightful  sensation  as  though  my  face  were  being 
made  into  a  rose,  and  as  though  my  fingers  were  about 
to  bloom  into  little  white  prayer-blossoms.  There  was  a 
sweet  decimal  of  silence  between  us— not  like  the  silence 
between  lovers,  but  a  sweeter  silence;  then  Adam  said: 

"Eve,  if  you  could  come  back  from  wherever  you 
are,  if  you  could  come  back  into  my  foreground,  where 


mankind's  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  ought 
to  move,  so  that  he  can  see  which  way  to  go  I  say,  if  you 
will,  I'll  undertake  to  make  a  better  showing  in  your 
direction!" 

This  was  his  way  of  reforming  and  of  making  peace 
with  me  and  the  flowers.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst 
he  went  into  the  house  and  vowed  it  before  the  center- 
table  in  the  parlor,  then  recorded  the  vow  in  the  Bible, 
which  always  rested  there  for  this  purpose.  After  that 
we  invariably  had  supper  and  a  happy,  shriven,  conscience- 
cleared  evening  together,  during  which  he  told  me  of  his 
ambitions  and  of  the  growing  strength  of  his  political 
hopes.  And  of  course  you  may  say  that  the  whole  occa- 
sion was  founded  upon  sentimental  folly,  that  the  facts 
remained  the  same  Adam  had  been  drunk;  he  would  be  a 
drunkard  in  the  future.  But  that  was  not  the  only  fact. 
The  most  important  one  to  consider  was  that  he  still 
loved  me  dearly  in  spite  of  my  virtuousness  I  had  not 
discovered  my  own  faultiness  yet.  Wives  rarely  do  in  the 
early  years  of  their  marriage,  owing  to  their  having 
accepted  the  pedestal-angel  attitude  to  their  husbands. 


Flowers  are  the  Dust  of  Jill  the  Women  That  Have  Died  and  Been  Resurrected 


And  some  of  them  never  do  get  down  or  find  out  their 
irritating  limitations  as  wives.  You  can  always  dis- 
tinguish them  by  their  idiotic  aloofness  from  their  hus- 
bands. They  practice  matrimonial  illiteracy  from  their 
bridehood  even  down  to  old  age.  And  in  Heaven  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  be  recognized  as  static,  old  fat 
saints  whose  stupidities  tickle  the  very  angels. 

But  I  am  not  coming  on  fast  enough  chronologically  with 
this  record.  It  is  so  pleasant  writing  just  about  Adam, 
instead  of  the  things  Adam  did,  which  were  largely  myste- 
rious to  me.  I  never  understood  the  methods  he  employed 
so  successfully  in  his  political  career.  A  "caucus" 
seemed  a  fearful  thing  to  me,  where  Adam  wrote  out 
his  favorite  destiny  on  a  "slate"  and  got  the  most  influen- 
tial men  in  the  county  to  sign  it.  I  used  to  be  so  dread- 
fully afraid  they  would  refuse.  But  they  never  did.  Not 
only  that,  these  same  influential  citizens  followed  him 
blindly  as  though  he  were  the  Pandora  box  of  their  great 
expectations. 

Occasionally  one  of  them  received  a  clerkship  at  the 
capitol,  or  his  little  boy  was  appointed  a  page  in  the  hall 
of  representatives.  And  Adam  was  growing  in  the  grace 
that  is  peculiar  to  public  men.  He  was  accomplished  in 
his  personal  appearance.  He  did  not  age  at  all,  being 
as  impervious  to  the  wrinkles  of  regret  and  remorse  as  a 
young  child.  And  he  had  a  gift  for  inspiring  the  most 
extravagant  confidence  in  his  political  followers.  What  he 
did  not  really  accomplish  he  hoped  so  high  to  accomplish 


that  he  was  invariably  elected  upon  the  strength  of  his 
anticipations  rather  than  his  actual  achievements. 

He  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  legislature  the 
second  time  when  the  issue  of  the  campaign  suddenly 
came  down  out  of  the  region  of  his  promised  land  and 
settled  between  him  and  his  antagonist  at  home.  It  was 
the  "Cause  of  Temperance."  The  question  of  local 
option  was  up  again.  Clancey  Drew  appeared  as  the 
young  Elijah  candidate  who  would  introduce  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  that  would  remove  the 
"obnoxious  local  option  law,  which  had  restricted  the 
liberty  of  freeborn  Democrats  in  Boone  County"  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  was  very  embarrassing  to  Adam, 
for  he  had  meant  to  promise  this  very  reward  himself  if 
he  were  reelected.  The  situation  was  the  more  critical 
because  Clancey  was  related  to  half  the  population  of  the 
county  and  could  depend  upon  his  kinsmen  to  vote  for 
him,  and  Adam  was  related  -  and  that  only  by  marriage  — 
to  two  old  men,  father  and  my  uncle,  Sam  Langston,  both 
of  whom  were  influential  but  not  almighty.  There  was 
a  large  minority  of  temperance  voters  in  the  county,  but 
since  they  were  distinctly  the  minority 
neither  candidate  pledged  himself  to  their 
interests. 

I  was  far  from  understanding  all  this  at 
the  time.  What  I  did  understand  was 
that  Adam  was  at  his  wits'  end,  politically 
speaking.  Then  he  began  to  drink.  It 
was  not  a  transitory  intoxication  of  an 
evening,  but  a  "spree"  that  lasted 
exactly  seven  days.  At  first  he  came 
home  late  at  night  looking  like  an  ash-cat 
Sam,  who  comes  home  to  crawl  through 
a  hole  and  under  the  house.  Adam  ignored 
me  and  slept  upon  the  parlor  sofa.  The 
.  third  night  he  did  not  return  at  all,  nor 
the  fourth,  nor  the  fifth.  I  was  like  a 
speculator  whose  margins  are  about  to  fail 
him.  I  had  given  up  the  idea  of  Adam's 
being  good,  but  I  cherished  with  a  Spartan 
passion  the  expectation  of  his  becoming 
great.  To  me  that  has  always  seemed  an 
unexpurgated  form  of  goodness.  Besides, 
when  you  think  of  it,  married  women 
are  curious  things  morally.  Love  warps 
them.  They  think  what  is  right,  and  do 
as  nearly  as  they  can  what  their  husbands 
want  them  to  do,  whether  it  is  right  or  not. 
\fi  And  this  was  one  of  the  times  when  I 

prayed,  as  usual,  "Thy  will  be  done!" 
and  also  that  Adam  might  be  enabled  to 
accomplish  his  will,  leaving  the  Lord  to 
take  His  choice  of  which  He  would  grant, 
for  the  two  were  apparently  far  from 
being  synonymous. 

During  this  week,  for  the  first  time 
since  my  marriage  to  Adam,  I  thought 
often  of  Mr.  Bailey;  not  regretfully,  you 
understand,  but  I  thought  of  him  as  you 
recall  a  shade  in  which  you  once  slept. 
The  cemetery  was  on  a  hill  outside  the 
town  and  visible  from  my  garden.  The 
arbor-vitse  above  Mr.  Bailey's  grave  was 
so  green,  so  clearly  defined  against  the 
horizon,  that  it  became  personal.  I  had 
not  been  up  there  since  the  day  I  met 
Adam  in  the  road.  Nearly  three  years 
had  passed.  It  was  early  summer.  I 
thought  of  the  flowers  I  had  planted  and 
wondered  how  they  fared.  The  old  ever- 
green tree  seemed  to  signal:  "Come  and  see!  We  are 
very  quiet  up  here."  It  was  queer.  I  concluded  to  wait 
as  long  as  I  could,  and  if  Adam  did  not  come  home  I 
would  go  up  there  and  see  how  the  flowers  did.  I  went 
in,  set  some  yeast  to  rise  for  the  morning  bread,  stuck 
my  finger  under  the  cream  in  the  crocks  on  the  cupboard 
shelf  to  see  whether  the  milk  had  turned,  swept  up  the 
beard  that  the  oak  had  shed  upon  the  back  porch,  and 
did  a  thousand  little  things  mechanically,  the  way  women 
do  when  they  are  thinking  strictly  to  themselves.  Then 
I  put  on  my  hat  and  went  out  through  the  garden.  I  was 
in  a  tremor  all  along  the  road  to  the  cemetery,  lest  I 
should  be  seen  and  recognized.  When  I  reached  the  gate 
I  was  disagreeably  excited,  and  paused  as  a  stranger 
does  before  he  goes  in  for  audience  with  a  difficult  person. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  I  caught  sight  of  the  grave 
under  the  arbor-vitae  and  started  as  though  I  had  seen 
a  miracle.  It  was  a  mass  of  flowers,  as  though  Mr.  Bailey 
had  shed  his  harp  and  crown  there  in  white  and  golden 
blossoms. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  stood  there  astounded,  but  at 
last  I  found  myself  walking  back  rapidly  along  the  road. 
I  had  not  entered  the  cemetery.  One  does  not  go  too  near 
a  haunted  grave,  even  if  it  is  haunted  only  by  flowers. 

It  was  dark  when  I  reached  home.  I  found  Enos  Todd 
waiting.  He  was  a  youth  of  eighteen  whom  Adam 
employed  as  printer  and  devil  at  the  Banner  office.  He 
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Would  You  Like  a  Coal  Mine  ? 

WITHIN  ten  years  a  thousand  million  tons  of  coal  have 
been  added  to  the  fuel  supply  of  the  United  States. 
Of  course  the  coal  was  there  all  along  and  its  existence  was 
long  known;  but  its  steam-producing  power  was  so  low 
that  it  was  considered  practically  worthless. 

It  was  added  to  our  fuel  supply  by  a  number  of  scientific 
persons  who  kept  on  experimenting  until  they  discovered 
that,  if  burned  in  a  gas-producer,  this  low-grade  coal  would 
yield  more  power,  ton  for  ton,  than  the  best  steam  coal 
when  burned  under  a  boiler.  Of  first-rate  coal,  four 
pounds  and  a  half  were  burned  to  get  a  horse-power  in 
steam;  of  lignite,  practically  worthless  for  steam,  three 
pounds  and  a  half  to  get  a  horse-power  in  gas.  This  fuel 
supply  was  created,  so  to  speak,  by  the  hard  thinking  of 
comparatively  few  men  in  a  back  room. 

Opportunity  is  what  every  man  who  isn't  a  loafer 
wants— a  store  to  run,  a  coal  mine  to  operate.  This  is 
merely  a  Christmas  suggestion  that  the  coal  mine  is  in  his 
head  if  he  will  look  diligently  for  it. 

Reform  in  China  and  Here 

IT  IS  encouraging  to  learn  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  our  Minis- 
ter to  China,  is  taking  an  influential  part  in  persuading 
that  empire  to  reform  its  archaic  currency  system.  Mr. 
Calhoun  is  a  patriotic  citizen;  if  he  has  found  a  method  of 
getting  light  on  that  subject  into  the  Chinese  mind  he 
may  feel  it  his  duty  to  try  his  process  on  the  American. 

At  the  recent  monetary  conference  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Warburg,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  inquired:  "Why  does  the 
European  system  guarantee  the  avoidance  of  panics  and 
why  does  ours  insure  their  recurrence  from  time  to  time?  " 

If  an  answer  to  that  question  were  discoverable  in  the 
currency  system  alone,  doubtless  we  should  have  had  a 
solution  before  now,  for  the  currency  is  completely  under 
the  Government's  control.  The  answer  embraces  as  well 
the  banking  system,  which  so  bristles  with  private  rights, 
vested  interests  and  vested  prejudices  that  nobody  seems 
really  willing  to  grapple  with  it. 

The  difficulties  will  hardly  grow  less  by  postponement. 
There  will  be  little  progress  until  somebody  does  grapple; 
and  the  monetary  commission  was  created  for  that  partic- 
ular purpose.  The  commission  ought  to  forget  proximate 
political  conditions,  formulate  the  best  bill  it  can  and 
introduce  it.  That  would  bring  the  subject  tangibly  up 
for  discussion.  The  right  discussion  cannot  be  had  in 
bank  parlors  and  senatorial  cloakrooms. 

Going  Back  to  the  Soil 

A CITY-BRED  farmer  furnishes  this  compendium  of 
his  "experience:  "Owned  a  small  but  fairly  profitable 
city  merchandising  business;  sold  it  and  bought  a  farm 
within  a  mile  of  farms  that  paid  well;  have  worked  like  a 
horse  five  years;  so  has  my  wife;  never  made  a  profit  any 
year;  farm  now  encumbered  for  about  all  it  is  worth; 
would  like  a  job  as  clerk  in  a  city  store,  but  am  too  old; 
besides,  have  contracted  rheumatism." 

What  he  bought  was  really  a  gold  brick.  To  other  city- 
bred  men  whose  thoughts  turn  to  the  land  we  say:  you  can 


lose  your  money  as  effectually  buying  land  as  you  can 
buying  oil  stock;  investigate;  see  that  the  land— not  land 
a  mile  away  but  the  actual  piece  you  are  buying — is  suit- 
able to  the  kind  of  farming  you  have  in  mind.  Understand 
that  in  buying  a  farm  you  are  buying  a  job.  The  money 
you  pay  for  the  title-deed  gives  you  an  opportunity  to 
apply  your  labor  of  hand  and  head  to  the  soil.  The  more 
intelligent  and  efficient  the  labor,  the  more  the  soil  will 
respond.  To  unintelligent,  inefficient  labor  the  best  soil 
will  yield  little.  You  may  apply  seven  thought-power  and 
three  hand-power,  or  seven  hand-power  and  three  thought- 
power;  but  you  must  put  ten  into  the  land  to  get  ten  out 
of  it.  You  cannot  market  your  fruit  from  a  photograph. 

We  could  give  other  and  more  cheerful  experiences  of 
city-bred  farmers,  and  we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  dis- 
courage any  man  from  turning  back  to  the  land;  but  go 
with  your  eyes  open.  Harvest  no  more  comprises  the  life 
of  a  farmer  than  payday  comprises  the  life  of  a  bill-clerk  or 
ironmoulder.  The  farmer's  work  is  more  healthful,  more 
free,  more  stimulating.  His  opportunities  are  greater 
because  his  pay  depends  more  directly  on  his  own  effort; 
but,  if  he  succeeds,  he  works. 

A  Two-Chamber  Government 

THE  political  issue  in  England  is  simply  whether  the 
majority  shall  rule.  The  argument  nowadays  for  a 
two-chamber  government  is  that  the  upper  and  more  aris- 
tocratic House  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  lower 
and  more  democratic  one  from  rushing  into  ill-advised 
legislation,  which  does  not  really  represent  the  settled  will 
of  the  nation;  but  this  object  would  obviously  be  attained 
under  the  Liberal  plan  which  proposes  that,  unless  the 
Lords  assent  to  a  bill,  it  must  pass  the  Commons  three 
times  at  an  interval  of  two  years  before  it  becomes  law. 

The  real  object  of  a  second  and  upper  House  is  not  to 
check  mere  transitory  impulses  and  passions  on  the  part  of 
the  populace,  but  to  constitute  a  fixed  and  insurmountable 
barrier  on  behalf  of  the  more  important  vested  interests. 
This  was  expressed  in  the  framing  of  our  own  Constitu- 
tion. In  urging  that  members  of  the  Senate  be  elected  for 
life,  Hamilton  referred  to  the  British  House  of  Lords  as 
"a  most  noble  institution,"  because  it  formed  "a  perma- 
nent barrier  against  every  pernicious  innovation,  whether 
attempted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Commons." 

An  upper  House  that  interposed  a  mere  temporary 
check  to  popular  impulses  would  not  be  of  much  use  .  to 
the  interests  that  the  Lords  represent.  The  true  issue  is 
whether  a  majority  shall  rule. 

What  Ails  the  Suffragettes? 

ADDRESSING  women,  the  British  Government  says: 
-  "It  is  your  blessed  lot  in  the  scheme  of  creation  to 
be  clinging  vines  and  fragrant  posies.  May  you  ever  be 
enshrined  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  home,  the  object  of  our 
tenderest  solicitude,  securely  removed  from  the  world's 
coarsening  strife  and  bustle.  We  would  not  beteem  the 
winds  of  heaven  to  visit  your  fair  faces  roughly." 

Whereupon  the  women  vigorously  kick  Government's 
shins,  pull  out  handfuls  of  his  whiskers,  paste  him  in  the 
eye  and  drive  his  plug  hat  down  over  his  ears. 

We  deplore  their  manners,  but  applaud  their  sentiments. 
An  intelligent  woman  who  finds  herself  regarded  as  a 
clinging  vine  might  well  find  some  politer  answer  than  a 
kick  on  the  shins  or  a  left  hook  to  the  nose;  but  we  doubt 
if  she  could  find  one  which,  on  the  whole,  would  express 
her  feelings  more  comprehensively. 

The  complacent  masculine  theory  that  women  should 
not  go  out-of-doors,  when  about  one  out  of  four  of  them 
has  to  earn  her  own  living  and  another  large  portion,  under 
modern  domestic  conditions,  has  nothing  in  particular 
to  do  indoors,  is  probably  what,  at  bottom,  makes  the 
suffragettes  wild.  They  are  trying  to  impress  reluctant 
male  minds  with  the  modern  woman's  belief  that  a  female 
who  hasn't  an  effective  punch  somewhere  in  her  compo- 
sition is  no  good.  The  demonstration  is  regrettably  crude, 
but  the  belief  will  flourish. 

What  Railroad  Earnings  Show 

IN  THE  first  quarter  of  this  calendar  year  the  net 
earnings  of  railroads  were  twenty-three  million  dollars 
greater  than  the  year  before;  in  the  second  quarter  they 
were  ten  million  dollars  greater;  in  the  third  quarter  they 
were  nine  million  dollars  less.  In  the  third  quarter  of 
1909,  however,  net  earnings  were  thirty-nine  million  dol- 
lars greater  than  in  1908;  so,  in  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year,  they  were  thirty  million  dollars  greater  than  two 
years  ago. 

The  decrease  in  net  earnings  for  the  third  quarter  is  the 
only  tangible  evidence  in  favor  of  higher  freight  rates. 
This  decrease  amounts  to  a  trifle  over  one  per  cent  of  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  roads  for  the  quarter.  If  one  per  cent 
had  been  added  to  their  freight  receipts,  the  decrease  in 
net  would  have  been  practically  overcome.  They  contem- 
plate, we  believe,  adding  more  than  one  per  cent  to  freight 
receipts. 


The  roads  say  that  during  this  quarter,  when  net  earn- 
ings were  shrinking,  they  cut  operating  expenses  more 
drastically  than  proper  regard  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
plants  and  good  service  would  really  warrant.  Their 
reports  show,  however,  that  they  charged  to  operating 
expenses  forty-nine  million  dollars  more  than  in  1909. 

We  do  not  mention  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
judging the  case  now  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  but  to  show  how  proper  it  is  that  the  roads 
can  no  longer  raise  freight  rates  without  the  approval  of 
the  Government  after  a  thorough  investigation. 

The  Price  of  a  Theater  Ticket 

ONE  of  the  best  ways  to  uplift  the  drama,  we  think, 
would  be  to  stop  gouging  its  patrons  in  cities  out  of 
fifty  cents  nearly  every  time  they  buy  a  ticket.  It  isn't 
the  fifty  cents  that  counts  particularly.  It  wasn't  the 
amount  of  the  small  import  duty  that  provoked  Boston  to 
throw  the  British  tea  into  the  harbor.  What  counts  is 
taking  a  man's  money  under  pretenses  so  grossly  false 
that  he  can't  help  feeling  ashamed  of  himself  for  being 
victimized  in  that  way.  If  city  theaters  chose  to  say, 
"The  price  of  this  ticket  is  two  dollars  and  a  half,"  no  one, 
we  suppose,  would  object.  When  they  say,  "The  price 
of  this  ticket  is  two  dollars,"  and  then  make  the  pur- 
chaser pay  two  dollars  and  a  half,  objection  is  universal 
and  impassioned.  Everybody  knows  that  the  theaters 
regularly  send  their  best  seats  to  brokers;  that  the 
brokers  charge  fifty  cents  above  the  box-office  price  and 
divide  the  fifty  cents  with  the  theater.  The  purchaser 
takes  his  seat  with  a  firm  conviction  that  he  was  swindled 
to  begin  with.  Theater  managers  might  well  consider 
whether  this  doesn't  predispose  him  to  a  conviction,  when 
the  curtain  falls,  that  the  swindle  continued  all  through. 

Bankers  of  Broad  View 

ONE  of  the  best  political  speeches  we  have  read  lately 
was  delivered  at  a  convention  of  Illinois  bankers  by 
one  of  their  number,  B.  F.  Harris— although  he  might  not 
recognize  it  under  that  description.  "  I  do  not  believe  any 
one  can  be  a  good  business  man  who  is  not  at  the  same 
time  a  good  citizen  in  all  the  term  implies,"  he  said.  "The 
man  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, straddling  or  evading  vital  business  and  govern- 
mental questions,  absorbing  everything  he  touches,  giving 
nothing  in  return,  is  little  better  than  the  man  who  goes 
wrong;  for  his  selfishness  makes  the  other  possible." 

Illinois  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  states  in  which  any 
tramp,  by  styling  himself  a  "bank,"  may  receive  deposits 
from  the  public  without  supervision  by  the  state.  This 
scandalous  condition  is  prejudicial  to  the  state's  banking 
interest.  The  selfishness  of  a  few  bankers  who  wish  to 
escape  supervision  and  the  almost  equally  selfish  reluctance 
of  other  bankers  to  fight  members  of  their  own  guild  are 
responsible  for  this  condition.  Mr.  Harris  urged  his 
hearers,  among  other  acts  of  good  citizenship,  to  clean 
their  own  houses  by  insisting  upon  supervision  of  all  banks. 

This  is  not  only  good  politics  but  it  is  the  kind  of  politics 
that  is  counting  nowadays.  No  current  political  phe- 
nomenon is  more  puzzling  to  the  standpat  mind  than 
this  same  self-questioning  by  prosperous  people.  The  old 
theory  was  that  political  unrest  was  born  of  an  empty 
stomach  and  if  you  gave  a  man  a  full  dinner-pail  he 
wouldn't  mind  how  many  other  dinner-pails  you  emptied. 

Destruction  of  Capital 

IT  IS  recalled  that  Commodore  Vanderbilt  said  the 
"new"  Grand  Central  passenger  station  in  New  York — 
a  marvel  in  its  day  for  size  and  costliness— would  answer 
the  needs  of  growing  traffic  for  half  a  century.  After  two 
enlargements  this  station  has  now  been  completely  demol- 
ished, giving  place  within  fifty  years  to  a  far  larger  and 
more  costly  one.  This  tearing  down  to  build  bigger  goes 
on  constantly.  City  streets  are  littered  with  the  debris  of 
sound  eight-story  buildings  that  are  to  be  replaced  by 
skyscrapers.  It  is  said  that  we  destroy  capital,  though  the 
destruction  is  sometimes  offset  by  the  unearned  increment. 
We  do  destroy  the  capital,  but  not  the  investment.  The 
stocks  and  bonds  issued  to  provide  funds  for  the  building 
of  Commodore  Vanderbilt's  station  are  still  outstanding, 
drawing  interest  and  dividends,  although  every  stick  of 
the  station  that  the  money  built  has  disappeared. 

Here  is  a  maturing  issue  of  thirty-year  bonds.  Every 
rail,  tie,  engine  and  car  that  the  money  bought  has  utterly 
vanished;  but  the  bonds  are  refunded  and  will  always  draw 
interest  to  the  end  of  time.  The  cost  of  the  eight-story  build- 
ing has  been  absorbed  into  the  land  and  will  remain  a  valid 
investment,  although  the  building  is  destroyed.  The  cake 
is  eaten,  yet  exists  imperishably.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
country's  whole  transportation  plant  disappears  in  about 
twenty  years  and  is  rebuilt;  but  the  evidences  of  invest- 
ment are  perpetual.  If  deplorable  political  disturbances 
had  not  intervened  we  should  still  be  paying  interest  on 
the  bonds  issued  to  build  the  Roman  Forum.  This  is  one 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  an  adequate  inheritance  tax. 
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The  Dawn  of  Dix 

PICTURE  to  yourself  the  Honorable  Finggy  Conners, 
of  Buffalo,  New  York,  about  to  get  the  hook  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  and  add  to 
the  image  a  large,  placid,  openfaced  person,  wearing  a 
baby-blue  necktie  and  such  other  garments  as  the  conven- 
tions demand,  looming  into  the  middle  distance.  Then, 
using  such  mental  pigments  as  you  may  have  at  command, 
sketch  in  the  Honorable  Charley  Murphy,  of  Tammany 
Hall,  a  large,  placid,  closefaced  person,  tightly  clutching 
in  his  right  hand  the  absolute  materials — which  is  patois 
for  the  goods— in  the  shape  of  the  votes  to  apply  said  hook 
to  said  Finggy  and  put  the  wearer  of  the  baby-blue  neck- 
tie in  his  place —and  you  have  an  impressionistic  view  of 
the  real  entrance  of  John  A.  Dix  into  that  seething  sea  of 
politics  that  seethed  sufficiently  on  November  eight  to 
make  him  the  governor  of  New  York,  come  January  one. 

To  be  sure,  the  party  of  the  second  part  in  this  colorful 
composition  had  made  a  venture  or  two  before  that.  Once 
he  was  a  candidate  for  governor  in  the  convention  that 
nominated  Mr.  Hearst  and  received  seventeen  votes,  not 
enough  by  several  hundred;  and  once  he  ran  for  lieutenant- 
governor  when  the  Democratic  ticket  in  New  York  was 
headed  by  that  peerless  champion  of  the  plain  people, 
Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chanler— the  Stuyvesant  indicating 
the  plain-people  end  of  it.  The  best  he  got  that  time 
was  an  agate  line  in  the  returns  stating:  John  A.  Dix,  for 
lieutenant-governor,  also  lost. 

These  were  mere  incidents,  for  John  A.  Dix  did  not  come 
into  his  prominence  until  the  Honorable  Charles  Murphy 
tagged  him  with  the  state  chairmanship 
and  later  tattooed  him  with  the  guber-  ^ 
natorial  nomination  at  Rochester  last  ^ 
September.  Mr.  Murphy,  it  will  be 
remembered— or  it  should  be,  for  the  Colonel 
told  about  it  often  enough  in  the  campaign — 
sat  in  Room  212  in  some  hotel  reading  Omar 
Khayyam,  having  but  recently  discovered  that  it  was  a 
book  and  not  a  mineral  water  and  being  anxious  to  see 
what  it  was  all  about  anyhow,  and  waited  patiently  until 
the  various  other  candidates  had  snarled  themselves  up 
until  they  looked  like  a  plate  of  human  spaghetti.  Then 
he  called  in  Dix,  who  was  laboring  to  bring  harmony  out  of 
chaos,  as  the  press  agents  put  it,  in  his  capacity  as  state 
chairman,  and  said:  "John,  there's  nothin'  to  it.  You 
gotta  take  it." 

So  John  took  it;  not,  however,  until  he  had  seen  all 
the  other  candidates  and  found  that  his  candidacy  would 
be  pleasing  to  them  and  learned  that  they  didn't  think 
he  had  any  idea  of  getting  the  nomination.  Also,  he 
demanded  their  support;  and  he  got  it.  Likewise  he  got 
some  support  he  didn't  demand  and  the  result  was  that 
he  cantered  in  on  election  day,  and  that,  for  the  second 
time  in  its  history,  New  York  is  to  have  a  governor  named 
John  A.  Dix. 

Still,  there  must  be  no  confusing  of  Dixes.  This  John  A. 
is  but  distantly,  if  at  all,  related  to  the  other  John  A.  Dix, 
who  on  a  certain  occasion  informed  a  fellow  soldier  that 
if  any  person  endeavored  to  tear  down  the  American  flag 
he — the  soldier — was  to  shoot  him — the  tearer— on  the 
spot— not,  of  course,  designating  any  particular  spot,  but 
leaving  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  shooter  and  trusting 
in  his  ability  to  pick  out  a  good  spot.  When  this  John  A. 
first  appeared  it  was  stated  he  was  a  nephew  of  the  other 
John  A.  However,  everybody— including  the  family  of  the 
first  John  A.  and  the  second  John  A.  himself— corrected 
the  matter  at  once;  and  we  learned  that  the  present  John  A. 
is  John  Alden  Dix,  related,  no  doubt,  to  that  bashful  per- 
son who  was  the  victim  of  one  of  the  earliest  leap-year 
proposals  of  which  there  is  record. 

Could  Not  be  Cajoled  or  Cussed 

SUBSEQUENT  to  the  Buffalo  convention,  in  1906,  where 
Mr.  Dix  had  his  seventeen  tried  and  true  votes  —  about 
a  week  or  thereabouts— he  announced  in  a  mild  but  firm 
manner  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  refuse  his  support, 
as  a  loyal  Democrat,  to  Mr.  Hearst,  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated; and  that  he  would  step  out  and  do  what  he  could 
to  insure  the  election  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Republican 
nominee.  There  were  no  fireworks  to  accompany  this 
announcement.  He  was  calm  and  businesslike  about  it. 
Also,  he  kept  his  word  and  did  what  he  could.  Therefore, 
when  it  came  his  turn  to  be  nominated,  Mr.  Hearst  stepped 
out  and  announced  that  he  would  not  support  Mr.  Dix; 
and  he  let  off  rockets,  bombs,  set  pieces  and  giant  crackers 
to  make  the  announcement  stick,  the  net  result  being  that 
Mr.  Dix  got  past  and  Mr.  Hearst  did  not,  which  sort  of 
puts  the  laugh  on  Mr.  Hearst. 

The  new  governor  made  what  is  known  as  a  dignified 
campaign.  He  spoke  in  various  places,  using  words  of 
acceptable  length  and  of  the  utmost  propriety.  He  denied 
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various  charges  that  were  brought  against  him,  without 
heat  or  passion;  and  he,  on  various  occasions,  took  per- 
fectly correct  wallops  at  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Candidate 
Stimson.  Indeed,  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  self-control, 
poise  and  moderation,  for  they  went  after  him  pretty  hard 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign.  After  he  was  elected 
he  made  a  modest  announcement  that  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  better  conditions  in  New  York,  and  went  up  to  a 
camp  in  the  Adirondacks  to  have  a  few  days  to  himself 
before  the  crowds  of  office  seekers  swept  down  on  him. 

Dix  is  a  big,  broad-shouldered,  ruddy-faced  man,  with 
a  courteous  manner,  a  low  voice  and  a  sort  of  an  outdoors 
look  about  him.  Until  he  made  his  first  local  splash  into 
politics  by  getting  himself  made  chairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington County  Democratic  Committee,  he  was  in  business 
of  various  kinds,  including  banking,  quarrying,  paper- 
making  and  lumbering.  He  went  to  Cornell  for  three 
years,  but  left  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year  to  become  a 
member  of  t  he  firm  of  Reynolds  &  Dix,  dealers  in  and  quar- 
riers  of  block  marble.  Later,  he  became  associated  with 
Lemon  Thomson  in  the  lumber  business  and  began  to  get 
interested  in  banking. 

Inasmuch  as  he  lived  in  that  part  of  the  state,  he  thought 
he  would  like  to  have  a  bank  in  Albany.  He  bought  into 
the  Exchange  and  the  First  National  banks  in  that  city 
and  decided  that  he  would  combine  the  two.  At  that  time 
Anthony  N.  Brady  controlled  the  leading  bank  in  Albany 
and  saw  to  it  that  his  bank  handled  most  of  the  state's 
business.  Mr.  Brady  is  a  most  resourceful  person,  who 
began  life  with  a  tea  store  that  branched  out  into  a  string 
of  those  useful  and  profitable  institutions.  Naturally,  as 
he  was  a  strict  business  man,  he  deprecated  paying  the 
state  any  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  state 
money  and  fixed  two  per  cent  as  a  fair  return  for  taking 
care  of  those  funds. 

Mr.  Dix  thought  his  combined  bank  might  have  a  share 
of  this  state  business,  but  when  he  made  this  announce- 
ment it  was  delicately  conveyed  to  him  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  and  he  would  be  a  wise  Dix  if  he  refrained  from 
mussing  into  affairs  that  were  peculiarly  within  the  prov- 
ince of  Mr.  Brady  and  his  bank.  Mr.  Dix  could  not  see 
it  in  that  light,  try  as  he  might.  He  announced  to  the 
delicate  conveyers  that  he  had  made  this  bank  in  Albany; 
that  he  had  an  idea — which,  in  fact,  had  become  an  obses- 
sion with  him— that  the  use  of  the  state  money  was  worth 
three  per  cent  of  any  banker's  increment.  Further,  he  put 
it  up  to  the  state  authorities  that  he  was  prepared  to  pay 
said  three  per  cent.  This,  of  course,  was  considered  rash 
business  by  Mr.  Brady;  but  Mr.  Dix  could  not  be  cajoled 
or  cussed  into  seeing  the  error  of  his  per  cent.  The  result 
was  that  Dix  got  his  share  of  the  state  money  for  his 
bank;  and  the  further  and  most  distressing  result  — 
from  the  Brady  viewpoint— was  that  Mr.  Brady's  hank 
coincident  ally  began  to  pay  three  per  cent  too. 


Dix  is  interested  in  a  number  of  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies in  the  northern  end  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is 
largely  concerned  in  making  paper  and  woodpulp,  and  has 
numerous  other  business  interests.  He  is  described  as  a 
fair,  impartial,  steady-going  man —  not  brilliant  or  showy, 
but  level-headed,  just  and  intelligent.  His  tendencies  are 
all  against  radicalism.  If  there  should  work  out  a  situa- 
tion in  the  next  Democratic  National  Convention  when 
Judson  Harmon  and  Woodrow  Wilson  and  a  few  others 
of  the  Democratic  lights  now  flashing  on  the  horizon  are 
in  danger  of  being  dimmed  through  a  deadlock,  John  Alden 
Dix  might  ooze  through  as  a  compromise  Presidential 
candidate.    Stranger  things  have  happened. 

Fast  Black 

TWO  negroes,  one  light  brown  and  one  very  black,  met 
in  New  Orleans. 
"How  is  you,  Joe?"  asked  the  light  one. 
"Tol'able,"  replied  the  black  one.  "Tol'able." 
"You  shuah  is  lookin'  right  peart,  Joe." 
"Cain't  complain;  cain't  complain." 
"Yes,  Joe,"  continued  the  light  one,  "you  shuah  is 
lookin'  good.   You  done  hoi'  your  color  mighty  well,  Joe, 
in  this  yer  hot  weather." 


Small  Comfort 


A CROUP  of  Republican  officials  who  were  receiving 
the  returns  in  Washington  on  election  night  cheered 
up  a  bit  when  the  news  came  that  Minnesota  and  California 
were  Republican  anyhow.    Their  jollity 
reminded  one  of  them  of  a  story  of  a 
'JkQjUM  &       Presidential  election,  when  Private  John 
Allen  was  at  Democratic  headquarters  in 
'BtSlit       New  York,  receiving  returns.    Everything  was 
Republican  and  the  private  decided  to  take 
a  nap.   He  was  awakened  by  some  cheers  and 
found  the  Democrats  were  elated  because  one  of  the 
doubtful  states  had  gone  for  Cleveland. 

"Reminds  me  of  a  boy  who  left  Tupelo  to  go  out  and 
be  a  cowboy,"  said  Allen.  "He  was  a  pretty  tough  boy, 
but  his  parents  liked  him,  as  parents  generally  do.  They 
heard  nothing  from  him  for  a  year  or  two;  then  one  night 
a  telegram  came,  saying:  'Your  son  killed  in  a  runaway 
today.  Left  arm  broken,  right  arm  broken,  both  legs 
broken,  back  broken  and  skull  crushed.' 

"The  old  folks  were  sitting  around  the  fire,  weeping  and 
talking  about  the  boyhood  days  of  their  son  when  another 
telegram  came.  They  read  it  eagerly.  It  said:  'We  were 
mistaken  as  to  details.   Left  arm  not  broken.'" 

Jlmbitious  Adam 

JOSEPH  HOLT  GAINES,  who  has  been  in  Congress 
for  many  years  from  West  Virginia  and  has  risen  to 
a  commanding  position  both  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  on  the  floor,  was  defeated  for  reelection 
by  a  man  named  Littlepage,  a  Democrat. 

"Now,  Adam,"  said  Gaines  to  Littlepage  on  the  day 
after  election,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  for  you 
up  in  Washington,  especially  in  telling  you  about  the  rules 
and  how  to  get  favorable  committee  places,  and  all  that. 
Call  on  me  any  time." 

"Thanks,  Joe,"  said  Littlepage;  "but  I  guess  I  won't 
need  you.  You  see,  I  intend  to  begin  where  you  left  off." 

The  Hall  of  Fame 

C  One  of  the  new  Georgia  Representatives  in  Congress  is 
Sam  Tribble. 

©  Mr.  Justice  White,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
spends  an  hour  with  a  physical-culture  man  every  day. 

C  E.  W.  Townsend,  who  wrote  Chimmie  Fadden,  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  the  recent  landslide  as  a  Democrat 
from  New  Jersey. 

G  George  S.  Legare,  of  South  Carolina,  was  reelected  to 
Congress.  Pronounce  his  name  Legree  or  be  prepared 
to  be  admonished. 

C  It  will  take  seven  or  eight  volumes  to  hold  the  col- 
lected state  papers,  messages  and  speeches  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  made  while  he  was  President. 

C  Peary,  the  Arctic  explorer,  who  is  a  civil  engineer  in 
the  Navy,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, where  he  will  do  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  civil 
engineering. 

CJob  Hedges,  the  New  York  orator  and  after-dinner 
speaker,  has  written  a  book  on  politics  which  begins: 
"The  life  of  the  Nation  is  not  in  peril  of  immediate 
dissolution"— a  very  comforting  thought. 
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RECENTLY  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  was 
reported  as  having  said  that  during  the  past  five 
'  years  the  small  investors  of  this  country  have  been 
swindled  out  of  one  hundred  million  dollars  by  get-rich- 
quick  men.  The  estimate  is  probably  too  low.  A  fort- 
night earlier  the  press  announced  that  Mr.  Hitchcock 
thought  he  could  reduce  the  postal  deficit  somewhat  if 
Congress  could  be  persuaded  to  impose  a  special  tax  on 
the  advertising  pages  of  the  popular  magazines.  Certain 
favored  classes  of  periodicals  and  the  newspapers,  includ- 
ing their  weekly  and  monthly  magazines,  were  to  be 
excepted  from  this  recommendation.  Though  seemingly 
unconnected,  these  two  reports  have  an  important  bearing 
on  each  other,  as  will  be  seen  a  little  later. 

This  is  written  before  the  opening  of  Congress  and  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  Postmaster-General's  real  intentions, 
but  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  newspaper 
reports  are  wrong;  for  Mr.  Hitchcock,  better  than  any 
one  else,  knows  the  intimate  relation  between  the  get-rich- 
quick  business  and  advertising— but  not  the  advertising 
in  the  popular  magazines.  He  knows  that  two  things  are 
vital  to  almost  any  swindling  scheme— the  use  of  the  mails 
and  a  chance  to  reach  the  public  through  advertising.  The 
popular  magazines  that  count  do  not  give  that  chance  to 
any  one  in  the  get-rich-quick  business.  They  do  not  swell 
the  unending  stream  of  letters  that  pours  into  the  offices 
of  these  rascals  and  that  necessitates  the  maintenance 
by  the  Post-office  of  an  expensive  department  for  the 
protection  of  the  public. 

Some  Simple  Facts  Jlbout  Publishing 

TODAY  the  popular  magazines  are  a  potent  force  for 
the  protection  of  the  small  investor.  They  not  only 
refuse  to  accept  advertisements  of  unsafe,  speculative 
and  swindling  schemes,  but  they  maintain  departments 
for  the  financial  education  of  their  readers  along  sound, 
conservative  lines.  So  it  is  incredible  that  Mr.  Hitchcock 
will  father  a  recommendation  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  pub- 
lishers whose  whole  influence  is  being  exerted  for  honest 
advertising,  and  exempt  other  publishers  whose  journals 
are  making  the  fraud-order  branch  of  the  Post-office 
work  overtime. 

The  popular  periodicals  have  nothing  to  fear  except 
ignorance.  Once  the  facts  of  the  publishing  business  are 
understood,  the  magazines  can  afford  the  inconsistency  of 
standing  pat. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  get  clearly  in  mind  that  there  are 
certain  fundamental  differences  between  periodical  pub- 
lishing and  almost  every  other  kind  of  business.  Reading 
is  a  necessity  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body.  The  publisher 
must  create  a  mental  want,  not  satisfy  an  existing  bodily 
need.  '■  In  no  other  business  do  mechanical  labor  and  mate- 
rial add  so  little  to  the  real  value  of  the  product.  The 
printing  press  is  unlike  any  other  machine  in  that  it  simply 
fixes  an  idea  until  the  reader  has  transferred  it  from  the 


mind  of  the  writer  to  his  own.  Then,  for  him,  the  maga- 
zine is  only  an  empty  package,  to  be  thrown  away  or 
passed  on  to  another;  but  to  that  other  its  real  value  is 
unimpaired. 

A  publisher,  then,  has  nothing  concrete  to  sell  to  his 
buyers— only  the  ideas  of  other  men.  He  has  nothing 
concrete  to  sell  to  his  advertisers— only  a  glance  and  a 
moment's  attention  from  his  readers.  Where  another 
business  may  live  a  lifetime  on  one  idea  and  wax  fat  and 
prosperous,  selling  it  over  and  over  again  in  neat  little 
packages,  the  publisher  must  have  new  ideas  for  every 
month  and  every  month's  product  must  be  different,  yet 
in  certain  essentials  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding 
month.  When  a  number  of  his  magazine  is  off  the  press 
his  warehouse  is  empty,  his  patterns  are  worthless.  There 
is  no  comfortable  stock,  manufactured  to  meet  a  known 
standard  of  public  taste,  to  give  him  a  sense  of  security 
when  he  walks  through  his  plant.  And,  unless  his  editors 
and  writers  can  again  and  again  create  a  new  thing  that  will 
in  some  measure  reflect  ever-changing,  yet  ever-changeless, 
human  nature,  he  must  fail  in  the  end.  Nothing  is  more 
complete  than  such  a  failure.  The  only  salvage  is  a  list  of 
people  who  do  not  want  the  magazine  and  some  junk— for 
a  printing  press  is  either  the  livest  or  the  deadest  thing  in 
the  world.  It  will  not  work  at  all  for  people  who  do  not 
understand  their  business. 

Under  present  conditions,  and  so  long  as  the  Government 
does  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  class  of  publishers 
with  preferential  shipping  rates,  there  is  and  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  publishing  trust.  There  can  be  no  control 
of  raw  material  by  a  few,  for  the  raw  material  of  publishing 
is  ideas.  There  can  be  no  building  up  of  a  favored  publisher 
at  the  expense  of  his  competitors,  for  heretofore  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  discriminated  between  those  who  complied 
with  the  postal  laws.  The  magazine  field  is  open,  compet- 
itive, free  to  all  comers.  Any  man  with  a  new  idea  and  an 
old  printing  press  can  win  success  in  it;  but  he  must  win 
success  all  over  again  with  every  number  of  his  periodical 
that  goes  on  the  news-stands.  No  matter  how  popular  a 
magazine  may  be,  no  matter  how  strongly  intrenched  it 
may  seem,  it  has  to  go  through  exactly  the  same  process 
every  month.  Once  such  a  magazine  has  lost  its  perception 
of  what  the  people  want,  once  its  hold  on  its  public  has 
loosened,  it  slides  down  a  greased  way  to  bankruptcy. 

More  money  has  been  put  into  publishing  than  has  ever 
been  taken  out.  It  is  the  easiest  business  to  get  into  and 
the  hardest  to  stay  in.  A  new  magazine  ventures  into  the 
arena,  the  public  looks  it  over,  says  "thumbs  down,"  and 
the  corpse  is  dragged  out.  An  old  favorite  comes  on, 
cocksure  that  it  is  going  to  please  in  the  old  way,  misses  a 
few  times,  and  the  hearse  is  backed  up  to  the  stage  door. 
Periodicals  that  have  passed  down  to  the  second  generation 
without  being  entertained  by  a  receiver  or  two  on  the 
journey  are  as  plentiful  in  America  as  the  dodo.  During 
the  past  year,  as  during  almost  every  preceding  year, 
magazines  representing  investments  of  from  a  hundred 


thousand  dollars  up,  that  have  never  paid  a  dollar  of 
profit,  have  passed  away,  leaving  behind  nothing  but 
a  deficit.  Surely  this  is  a  strange  condition  of  affairs 
in  a  business  which  its  critics  say  is  subsidized  by  the 
Government. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  proportion  as  publishers  have 
been  disposed  to  deal  honestly  with  the  public,  both  in 
their  editorial  columns  and  their  advertising  pages,  their 
business  has  tended  to  become  more  stable,  which  is  a 
pretty  fair  indication  of  what  the  public  really  wants.  In 
the  past  there  have  been  apparent  successes  of  sensation. 
Cocktail  editing  may  for  a  while  attract  a  certain  public, 
but  not  that  public  which  alone  will  insure  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  a  periodical.  There  must  always  be  more 
cocktails,  stronger  stimulant,  until  the  whole  thing  winds 
up  in  a  burst  of  delirium  tremens. 

The  Problem  of  the  Publisher 

ONCE  a  magazine  is  "right"  with  the  public  it  has 
established  one  kind  of  success,  but  financial  success 
is  by  no  means  assured.  Just  here  we  come  to  the  second 
point  of  difference  between  publishing  and  other  kinds  of 
business.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  should  decide  to  make  and 
sell  a  food  product,  he  would  sit  down  and  figure  out  the 
cost  of  his  raw  material,  plus  manufacturing  and  selling 
costs.  To  these  he  would  add  his  profit  and  start  out  for 
business.  In  short,  he  would  work  out  his  problem  from 
the  bottom,  up.  The  publisher  must  work  out  his  from 
the  top,  down.  He  decides  to  make  a  weekly  or  a 
monthly,  but  he  cannot  fix  his  price  at  a  figure  based  on 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  selling  and  distribution,  plus  a 
profit.  Custom,  not  cost,  has  already  fixed  his  price  for 
him  at  five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty-five  cents.  Compe- 
tition has,  almost  without  exception,  fixed  that  price  at  a 
figure  below  the  cost  of  manufacture;  and  money  to  pay 
editors,  authors,  artists  and  selling  expenses  must  be  found 
somewhere.  The  cost  of  mailing  the  magazine  is  low— one 
cent  a  pound.  Certain  protected  manufacturers,  who  are 
angry  with  the  magazines  because  of  their  attitude  on  the 
tariff,  will  say  right  here  that  the  publishers  are  receiving 
a  subsidy  from  the  Government,  the  same  in  kind  as  they 
are.  Granting  this  for  the  sake  of  argument— though  it 
can  be  shown  that  this  is  not  or  at  least  need  not  be  true— 
there  is  an  important  difference  to  be  noted:  the  publishers 
have  used  this  advantage  to  lower  their  price  to  the  con- 
sumer; the  protected  manufacturers  to  raise  theirs.  So, 
in  spite  of  all  this  talk  about  subsidized  magazines,  after 
the  postal  rate  has  been  figured  in,  there  is  still  to  be  met 
a  big  deficit  in  the  cost  of  making  and  marketing  the 
periodical,  to  say  nothing  of  any  profit  for  the  publisher. 

This  is  where  the  advertiser  comes  in— if  he  will.  And 
for  his  coming  some  readers  have  been  disposed  to  criticise 
the  publisher,  believing  as  they  did  that  the  magazines 
yielded  a  profit  at  their  selling  price  and  that  the  adver- 
tising money  was  just  so  much  extra  gain.  As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  there  could  be  no  cheap  dailies,  weeklies  or  monthlies 
in  America  without  advertising,  as  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  money  received  from  it,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
most  prosperous  publication,  must  be  used  to  meet  the 
difference  between  its  cost  and  its  selling  price.  So  it  is 
evident  that  the  idea  of  charging  a  higher  rate  of  postage 
on  the  advertising  than  on  the  reading  pages  of  a  magazine 
is  simply  making  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

Advertising  will  not  go  into  a  magazine  until  after  it  has 
proved  up  with  the  public.  So  every  publisher  must  start 
in  business  facing  the  certainty  that,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  he  will  have  a  deficit  for  months 
or  years,  or  for  keeps.   That  is  the  only  certainty  he  has. 

Many  misconceptions  about  advertising  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  reading  public;  but  it  is  such  a  vital  force  in 
the  lives  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country 
that  certain  simple  facts  about  it  should  be  clearly 
understood. 

The  Force  That  Makes  the  Wheels  Go  'Round 

ADVERTISING  is  to  business  what  electricity  is  to  the 
XI  city — light  and  power.  It  is  at  once  a  gentle  force 
that  makes  things  clear  and  an  irresistible  force  that 
makes  things  go. 

Advertising  has  sent  the  selling  methods  of  the  past 
generation  to  the  scrapheap  to  keep  company  with  the 
tallow  dip  and  the  horsecar.  Founded  on  the  most 
abstract  of  sciences,  it  concerns  itself  with  the  most  concrete 
of  facts.  Wasteful  and  haphazard  in  its  crude  beginnings, 
it  has  revolutionized  business  because  in  its  later  develop- 
ment it  has  proved  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
method  of  selling  goods.  Today  manufacturers  split 
pennies  to  find  profits  and  split  hairs  to  find  costs.  The 
old  idea  that  an  article  is  more  expensive  because  it  is 
advertised  is  exploded.  As  infallibly  as  water  seeks  the 
lowest  possible  level,  modern  business  seeks  the  most 
economical  method  of  marketing  its  products.  An  adver- 
tised article  is  cheaper  than  one  which  is  sold  to  consumers 
by  tallow-dip,  horsecar  methods. 

Advertising  is  a  salesman  that  is  always  at  work,  but 
never  wearies  a  customer;  that  calls  on  the  same  man 
until  he  is  convinced,  but  never  annoys  him  with  its 
insistence;  that  wastes  no  time,  wastes  no  words,  and  that 
can  always  gain  an  audience  and  a  hearing.  Alone  among 
salesmen,  advertising  has  free  access  to  the  libraries  of 
President  Taft  and  Mr.  Morgan;  it  marches  unchecked 
past  the  secretary  of  the  big  merchant  and  enters  without 
hindrance  the  store  of  the  retailer.  When  it  cannot  tell  its 
story  to  a  man  in  his  office  it  can  always  gain  his  attention 
in  his  home.  The  door  of  the  housewife  is  never  slammed 
in  its  face.  No  country  is  so  remote,  no  village  is  so  dead, 
that  it  does  not  go  there  for  orders  and  get  them. 

The  advertising  pages  of  the  periodicals  are  the  great 
world-market  in  which  every  one  may  display  his  wares 
on  equal  terms  and  secure  customers  in  fair  competition, 
according  to  the  merit  of  his  goods  and  the  brains  in  his 
arguments.  A  trust  may  rent  all  the  choice  city  corners, 
but  the  little  manufacturer  may  rent  even  choicer  ones  in 
the  periodicals  and  so  beat  monopoly  at  its  own  game. 

Before  the  true  power  and  functions  of  advertising  were 
clearly  understood,  either  by  the  merchant  or  the  public,  it 
was  supposed  that  advertising  must  do  good  by  stealth 
and  sell  goods  by  indirection.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  readers  of  a  periodical  glanced  at  the  advertise- 
ments against  their  will  and  were  cajoled  by  them  into 
buying  when  they  were  off  their  guard.  Today  adver- 
tisers understand  that  direct  statements  and  clear  argu- 
ments, not  irrelevant  foolery  and  twaddle,  sell  goods.  The 
advertising  pages  are  no  longer  casually  met  by  the  reader 
as  he  goes  through  his  periodical,  but  they  are  deliberately 


sought  by  an  increasingly  large  number  of  men  and 
women,  because  they  contain  information  on  a  hundred 
subjects  that  people  want  to  know  about —information 
that  will  save  them  time,  trouble  and  money. 

In  learning  the  important  facts  about  their  own  business 
advertisers  have  discovered  certain  related  facts  about  the 
publisher's.  They  know  now  that  a  periodical  must  not 
only  have  circulation  but  that  there  must  be  buying 
power  in  that  circulation.  Permanent  buying  power— 
which  is  the  only  kind  worth  while  to  an  honest  adver- 
tiser—is the  outgrowth  of  three  things:  It  begins  when 
a  magazine  is  bought  on  its  merits  —that  is,  when  it  is 
bought  for  what  it  contains  and  not  for  something  that 
is  given  away  or  sold  with  it;  it  grows  as  the  magazine 
finds  increasing  favor  among  the  honest,  hard-working 
and  moderately  prosperous  classes  of  the  country;  and  it 
reaches  its  highest  development  when,  over  a  term  of 
years,  the  magazine  has  merited  the  confidence  of  those 
classes  in  its  essential  honesty  of  purpose.  This  all  takes 
time.   Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 

While  the  advertiser  is  waiting  for  the  value  of  a  period- 
ical to  be  established  the  publisher  is  losing  money  stead- 
ily; and  the  faster  his  circulation  is  growing  the  more 
money  he  is  losing.  Yet,  getting  circulation  is  his  only 
chance  of  winning  out  in  the  end.  When  you  meet  a  suc- 
cessful publisher  you  may  be  certain  of  two  things  about 
him— he  is  a  good  loser  and  a  good  stayer. 

It  is  easy  to  see  now  why  so  many  promising  magazines 
fail.  The  early  history  of  those  that  have  succeeded  is  a 
story  of  standing  off  the  printer,  the  papermaker,  and  wait- 
ing in  hope  on  the  president  of  the  bank;  for  few  men  of 
ample  capital  are  willing  to  venture  their  money  on  the 
uncertain  hazard  of  a  new  magazine. 

It  is  perfectly  plain,  too,  that  every  popular  periodical 
must  be  considered  as  a  whole  and  not  as  two  parts— one 
reading  and  the  other  advertising  matter.  These  two 
things  are  simply  parts  of  a  circle,  each  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  the  other  and  to  the  completeness  of 
the  periodical. 

Advertising  is  not  only  light  and  power,  but  it  is  also  a 
live  wire  that,  unless  it  is  properly  safeguarded,  carries 
great  potentialities  for  evil  as  well  as  good.  An  example 
of  the  tremendous  power  of  advertising,  when  it  is  used  for 
evil,  is  furnished  by  the  mail  of  a  get-rich-quick  concern 
against  which  the  Post-office  recently  issued  a  fraud  order. 
In  one  day  twenty  thousand  dollars— the  savings  of  poor 
people— was  found  in  it. 

The  Double  Standard  in  Publishing 

SOMETHING  ought  to  be  done  about  that,  you  say. 
Something  is  going  to  be  done  about  it  if  the  dispatch 
that  was  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  is  true — 
the  honest  advertising  in  the  popular  periodicals  is  going 
to  be  taxed;  the  advertising  in  those  newspapers  which 
carry  get-rich-quick  business  is  going  to  be  exempted. 

The  first  crusade  that  the  popular  magazines  conducted 
was  against  their  own  columns;  the  first  "muckraking" 
that  they  did  was  directed  against  advertisers.  It  ought 
to  interest  the  critics  of  the  periodicals  to  learn  that 
when  this  movement  was  inaugurated  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  circulation  would  result  from  it,  though 
there  was  every  reason  to  know  that  there  would  be  an 
immediate  loss  of  revenue. 

At  that  time  the  attitude  of  publishers  toward  their 
advertising  was  embodied  in  the  words,  "Caveat  emptor." 
There  was  one  man,  however,  who  did  not  believe  that  the 
whole  duty  of  a  publisher  to  his  readers  was  comprised 
in  this  fine  old  legal  phrase.  The  double  standard  in 
publishing —preaching  virtue  on  the  editorial  pages  and 
touting  for  doubtful  and  dirty  business  in  the  advertising 


pages— outraged  his  sense  of  decency.  Though  he  was 
alone  when  he  took  his  stand  and  the  ultimate  success  of 
his  venture  was  in  doubt,  he  never  deviated  from  the  course 
he  had  laid  out  for  himself.  Some  of  the  business  rules 
which  he  has  formulated  for  the  running  of  his  periodical 
are  worth  quoting  here.  No  advertisement  "the  object  of 
which  is  to  deceive,  defraud  or  in  any  way  injure  readers" 
will  be  accepted  by  this  publisher. 

"Extravagantly  worded  advertisements  are  not  accept- 
able; nor  those  in  which  extreme  and  exceptional  cases 
are  made  to  appear  average  and  representative. 

"Medical  or  curative  copy  of  any  kind  whatever  is  not 
acceptable. 

"Advertisements  of  alcoholic  liquors  are  not  acceptable. 
"No  advertising  of  an  immoral  or  suggestive  nature  is 
allowed. 

"The  word  'free'  must  not  be  used  unless  the  article  is 
actually  free.  A  thing  is  not  free  if  the  reader  is  obliged  to 
perform  some  service  or  buy  some  other  article  to  secure  it. 

"No  real-estate  advertising  is  acceptable." 

The  Right  Kind  of  Protection 

A PROVISION  like  that  last  will  seem  extreme,  but  it  is 
a  good  example  of  the  lengths  to  which  publishers  with 
a  strong  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  readers  are  going  to 
safeguard  them.  Much  good  real  estate  is  undoubtedly 
advertised,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  magazine  to 
investigate  in  a  searching  and  intelligent  manner  all  the 
business  of  that  class  which  is  offered  to  it. 

This  policy  of  protecting  both  the  too  trustful  reader  and 
the  honest  advertiser,  though  it  seemed  suicidal  when  it 
was  adopted,  has  proved  profitable.  Today  all  the  leading 
popular  magazines  and  some  of  the  leading  newspapers 
are,  to  a  less  extent,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
publisher  who  blazed  the  way. 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  journalism  that  many  men 
who  are  high-minded  and  honorable  in  their  personal  affairs, 
men  who  would  not  lend  their  editorial  and  news  columns 
to  any  cause  they  thought  unworthy,  have  been  willing  to 
sell  their  advertising  columns  for  almost  any  purpose. 
This  double  standard  in  journalism  is  a  survival  of  the 
practice  which  obtained  in  almost  all  business  twenty 
years  ago,  but  it  will  not  pass  unquestioned  today.  Not 
national  law,  but  an  even  stronger  power — economic 
law— will  soon  force  every  man  who  pretends  to  publish  a 
decent  newspaper  to  adopt  the  rules  that  now  govern  the 
advertising  in  the  popular  periodicals.  Once  alive  to  the 
situation,  the  reader  who  bars  his  house  against  burglars 
will  not  long  continue  to  bring  in  through  the  front  door 
the  swindlers  who  are  trying  to  rob  him  of  savings.  The 
merchant  who  holds  to  high  standards  of  honesty  and  fair- 
ness in  his  business,  and  who  refuses  to  have  dealings  with 
firms  of  doubtful  reputation,  will  begin  to  scrutinize  the 
company  he  is  keeping  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
newspapers.  When  that  time  comes  one  important  item 
of  expense  in  the  Post-office  will  be  almost  eliminated, 
and  the  small  investors  of  the  country  will  no  longer  be 
defrauded  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  every  five  years. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  between  decent  periodicals  and 
decent  newspapers.  Both  are  very  human  institutions, 
run  by  very  human  men;  and  in  the  nature  of  things  they 
make  human  mistakes  in  both  their  editorial  and  adver- 
tising columns.  Almost  without  exception,  newspapers  of 
the  better  class  have  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  have 
favoritism  shown  them  and  injustice  done  to  the  periodicals 
by  uninformed  legislation. 

The  stern  critics  who  swell  with  virtuous  indignation 
when  they  discuss  the  popular  magazines  are  found  among 
those  newspapers  to  which  almost  any  kind  of  advertising 
looks  good. 
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j    Whisper  to  her  the  "Sweetest  Story 
of  Liggetfs  delectable  Chocolates.  W; 
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with  a  novel  t) 
leave  an  irresis 
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We  honestly  believe 
Liggett 's  are  the  most 
iciously  fascinating  and  satis- 
fying chocolates  for  which  your 
iscriminating  taste  has  sought. 

Liggett's  Chocolates  are  NOT  sold  everywhere — but  by 
select  shops  —  The  ^®2Smm  ^oreS  —  ine  lading  druggists  of 
nearly  4.000  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
If  there  is  no  Rexall  store  in  your  town  order  from  us  direct.    Upon  receipt  of  $1.00  for 
one  pound  box  we  will  prepay  delivery  charges  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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Special  Trial  Offer 


want  you  to  try  Liggett's  Chocolates.    We  know  you  will 
im  better  than  you  have  ever  liked  chocolates  before.  Send 
j  (stamps  or  silver)  and  we  will  send  you  an  assortment  of  these 
i  chocolates  packed  in  a  dainty  box.    In  this  box  you  will  find  a 

which   is   good   for   10c.    When   you   purchase   one   pound  or 
of    Liggett's    Chocolates    present    this    coupon    at   any   one  of 
Stores  it  will  entitle  you  to  a  discount  of  10c  — thus  the  trial 
lln2  Pounds,  80c.  and  $1.00 


Liggett 

Boston,  Mass 
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Many 

a  man  cuts  down 
his  smoke,  when 
the  real  trouble 
is  the  kind  of 
coffee  he  drinks. 

B&rringtonifaJl 

>est»ut  Coffee 


Baker-izing  improves  coffee  in  three  dis- 
tinct ways. 

First,  the  coffee  berries  are  split  open  by 
a  special  machine  and  the  chaff  is  blown 
away  as  waste. 

Coffee  chaff  can  be  seen  in  any  coffee 
when  ground.  It  is  an  impurity  and  con- 
tains tannin.  Brewed  alone  it  is  bitter  and 
weedy — and  will  actually  tan  leather.  It 
doesn't  help  the  coffee  flavor,  and  is  not 
good  for  the  human  system. 


Opened 
by  you 


The  coffee  then  passes  through  steel 
cutters  in  order  to  secure  pieces  of  as  nearly 
uniform  size  as  possible — without  dust.  You 
can  brew  uniform  pieces  uniformly  to  the 
exact  strength  desired.  No  small  particles 
to  be  over-steeped  and  give  up  bitterness 
and  tannin.  No  large  grains  to  be  wasted 
by  under-steeping. 

Therefore,  a  pound  of  coffee  Baker-ized 
will  make  15  to  20  cups  more  than  a  pound 
of  ordinary  coffee  —  because  you  get  all  the 
flavor  from  every  grain. 

Coffee  dust  is  the  result  of  grinding — 
crushing  in  a  mill.  You  can  see  it  in  the 
cup  before  you  add  the  cream.  It  makes 
the  coffee  muddy,  its  flavor  woody,  and  it  is 
indigestible.  You  won't  find  this  dust  in 
Baker-ized  Coffee. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it  — or  the  word 
)f  the  thousands  who  drink  it  regu- 
larly without  harm  or  nervousness. 

BAKER   "*^%|s.  Try  "  y°ursel"   A  trial  can  free-  A 

IMPORTING  ^^SSy.  P°und  at  your  grocer's  at  35  to  40 
£0  cents»  according  to  locality. 

116  Hudson  Street    ^^^s.      Baker  Importing 


New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  Iree  samp] 
can,  enough  to  make  6  cups  of 
Harrington  Hall  Coftee  and  book- 
let "The  Coffee  Without  A  Regret 
In  consideration  I  give  my  grocer's  name 
on  the  margin. 


Company 

New  York 
Minneapolis 


Name 
Adores 


THOSE  patriotic  gentlemen  who  con- 
trol our  financial  destinies— or  try  to 
control  them— are  just  now  display- 
ing an  intense  interest  in  the  Democratic 
party.  Indeed,  they  are  taking  steps  tend- 
ing to  relieve  that  party  of  any  worry,  work 
or  confusion  incident  to  the  preconvention 
campaign  of  1912.  They  are  picking  out  a 
ticket. 

The  financial  patriots  are  singularly 
non-partisan.  They  are  always  ready  to 
relieve  the  people  of  any  burden  like  this, 
just  as  they  are  always  ready  to  relieve  the 
people  of  any  other  burden,  particularly  in 
the  shape  of  money.  If  it  looks  like  a 
Republican  year  they  work  for  the  Re- 
publicans and  if  it  looks  like  a  Democratic 
year  they  are  just  as  kind  to  the  Democrats. 
So  far  as  non-partisanship  goes,  the  only 
institution  that  approaches  the  financial 
patriots  in  the  way  of  unprejudiced  opinion 
is  a  brass  band.  The  brass  band  works  for 
the  money.  So  do  the  financial  patriots. 

The  financial  patriots  are  pretty  well 
convinced  that,  owing  to  recent  events  in 
the  Republican  party,  the  Democrats  have 
more  than  an  even  chance  for  electing  a 
President  in  1912.  To  be  sure,  they  are 
somewhat  distrustful  of  the  Democratic 
party  as  a  whole,  but  they  are  hoping  that 
by  officering  the  party  properly  they  can 
escape  any  little  annoyances  in  the  way  of 
inquiry  into  where  they  got  it.  This  is  a 
hope,  not  a  conviction;  but  they  are  hope- 
ful people,  those  financial  patriots,  and 
they  are  considering  the  situation  from  all 
its  angles  and  preparing  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  breach  if  they  can  get  the 
opportunity. 

Naturally  the  recent  Democratic  up- 
heaval brought  to  light  a  considerable 
number  of  men  who  may  be  available  as 
Presidential  candidates.  That  was  not 
only  natural  but  inevitable.  Since  1896 
Mr.  Bryan  has  had  almost  a  monopoly 
of  Democratic  nominations.  Any  election 
wherein  a  number  of  governors  or  senators 
were  produced  for  the  Democrats  couldn't 
escape  making  a  new  crop  of  candidates, 
for  even  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  Mr. 
Bryan  cannot  term  him  a  new  candidate; 
and  any  other  Democrat  who  got  his  head 
above  the  high  grass  must  be  considered 
as  such.  Mr.  Bryan  has  held  the  field,  not 
excepting  Judge  Parker,  who  never  got  out 
of  the  grass  at  all. 

There  are  Harmon,  of  Ohio;  Dix,  of 
New  York;  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey;  Foss, 
of  Massachusetts;  Baldwin,  of  Connecti- 
cut; Marshall,  of  Indiana;  Folk,  of 
Missouri;  Gaynor,  of  New  York;  and 
mayhap  some  other  scattering  ones.  Mar- 
shall was  elected  governor  two  years  ago 
and  has  been  "mentioned."  Gaynor  is 
still  held  as  a  possibility.  Folk  has  started 
something  for  himself  and  Harmon  has 
repeated  his  triumph  of  two  years  ago  that 
caused  people  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Wilson  and  Harmon  to  the  Front 

This  is  about  the  list  the  financial  patriots 
have  under  consideration,  but  there  are 
several  names  on  it  that  have  been  rather 
abruptly  set  aside— not  eliminated,  but 
held  out.  Beginning  in  Massachusetts,  the 
financial  patriots  do  not  think  Foss  will 
do,  because  he  is  a  former  Republican;  and 
former  Republicans  are  not  popular  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democratic  party, 
who,  now  there  is  a  chance,  think  a  life- 
long Democrat,  who  endured  the  lean 
years  and  held  to  the  faith,  should  be 
chosen.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  is  held 
to  be  too  old.  Dix  and  Marshall,  it  is 
claimed,  do  not  measure  up  to  the  job, 
although  either  one  might  be  a  com- 
promise. Gaynor  has  declared  himself  out 
and  Folk  is  favored  by  Bryan,  which  does 
not  help  any  in  the  eyes  of  the  financial 
patriots. 

Therefore,  the  list  comes  down  to  this: 
Harmon  and  Wilson  or  Wilson  and  Har- 
mon. Which?  That  is  the  question  the 
financial  patriots  are  trying  to  settle 
among  themselves  before  they  take  the 
delegate-getters  into  their  confidence  and 
tell  them  to  get  the  right  kind  of  delegates. 
At  present,  the  preference  is  for  Harmon  to 
head  the  ticket  and  Wilson  to  tail  it.  This, 
naturally,  is  pleasing  to  Harmon's  friends, 
but  it  makes  no  hit  at  all  with  the  Wilson 
people. 

The  argument  against  Wilson  is  that  he 
would  not  be  strong  in  the  West,  for  what- 
ever reason  the  financial  patriots  may 


ascribe  to  suit  themselves,  and  that  the 
labor  vote  might  be  against  him,  although 
it  didn't  appear  to  be  very  much  against 
him  in  New  Jersey.  On  the  other  hand, 
Wilson  is— far  back,  of  course,  but  is— a 
Southern  Democrat.  He  was  born  in 
Virginia.  There  is  a  delegate-getting  argu- 
ment that  is  an  argument.  It  is  so  long 
since  any  man  born  in  the  South  has  been 
proposed,  more  than  tentatively,  for  a 
Presidential  nomination  that  the  South, 
having  many  votes  in  the  convention, 
ought  to  rally  for  Wilson.  Still,  Harmon 
has  won  twice  in  the  great  Republican 
state  of  Ohio,  winning  this  last  time  by  such 
a  tremendous  majority  that  it  broke  all 
records;  and  he  is  the  better  known,  to 
the  average  voter,  of  the  two.  Likewise, 
he  has  been  a  regular  Democrat  every 
time  but  once.  Likewise,  and  conversely, 
Bryan  dislikes  him  and  Bryan  still  has  his 
following  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  complicated  and  delicate  problem 
that  confronts  these  financial  patriots. 
They  are  quite  sure  a  Democrat  will  be 
elected  and  quite  sure  they  want  a  finger 
in  the  naming  of  him.  They  can  do  some 
things— or  could.  For  example,  they  named 
Parker  in  1 904 .  Of  course,  they  didn't  elect 
Parker,  for  that  was  a  time  when  the  people 
stepped  in  and  took  a  hand  at  it  themselves. 
However,  it  is  a  good  sporting  chance;  and 
the  financial  patriots— it  must  be  said  for 
them— will  take  a  chance  on  controlling  a 
Presidential  convention,  even  if  they  never 
take  a  chance  on  anything  else,  but  always 
work  along  sure-thing  lines. 

Jin  Elaborate  Process 

This  must  not  be  read  as  an  intimation 
or  a  suggestion  that  Harmon  or  Wilson 
has  been  or  sent  to  the  financial  patriots 
to  ask  for  support.  Getting  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  is  a  most  elaborate  and 
difficult  process.  It  requires  great  machin- 
ery, much  money,  enormous  effort.  It  is 
predicated  on  the  efforts  of  various  sets  of 
men  in  various  states,  who  work  in  con- 
junction with  various  sets  of  men  in  vari- 
ous other  states.  These  men  must  be 
brought  to  the  active  support  of  this  or 
that  candidate,  especially  in  states  where 
the  favorite-son  incentive  will  not  apply. 
It  is  a  long,  seesawing  game  of  personal  and 
such  other  solicitation  as  may  be  used  with 
the  men  who  control  in  the  various  locali- 
ties, to  get  them  to  help  elect  delegates  who 
will  be  for  this  or  that  candidate  when  they 
get  to  the  convention. 

And  it  is  expensive  too.  There  is  where 
the  financial  patriots  think  they  will  come 
in.  They  are  a  good  many  years  behind  the 
times,  these  financial  patriots,  and  think 
if  they  furnish  the  expense  money  they  can 
get  what  they  want.  It  may  be  they  can. 
Anyhow,  they  always  want  to  try  along 
those  lines;  and  they  are  balancing  Har- 
mon against  Wilson  now,  with  the  idea  of 
putting  the  one  they  choose  in  nomination, 
if  they  can,  and  afterward  getting  what 
they  can.  They  seem  to  think  it  is  all 
settled,  too,  and  that  either  Harmon  or 
Wilson  will  be  named  for  President,  their 
present  preference  being,  as  I  said,  for 
Harmon  and  Wilson  instead  of  Wilson  and 
Harmon.  They  are  paying  small  atten- 
tion to  the  Republican  end  of  it,  for  they 
think  it  is  of  little  use.  Financial  patriots 
are  always  non-partisan— on  the  side  they 
think  will  win. 

Harmon  may  not  know  of  this.  Nor 
Wilson.  It  may  be  an  entirely  independ- 
ent enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  financial 
patriots  to  tie  up  states  or  delegates  wher- 
ever they  can  and  then  go  to  the  man 
they  prefer  with  these  delegates  and  see 
what  they  can  get  in  exchange.  Nobody 
ever  admits,  of  course,  that  the  financial 
patriots  could  have  a  hand  in  naming  a 
Presidential  candidate,  but  everybody 
knows  it  or  knows  they  try  to  have.  Like- 
wise, it  is  pretty  well  known  that  they  have 
had  on  occasions  that  need  not  be  instanced 
here. 

So,  having  set  their  minds  to  the  task 
of  selecting  a  suitable  combination— one 
best  for  the  country,  of  course— they  are 
now  canvassing  the  situation.  Mean- 
time it  is  quite  likely  that  the  man  who  is 
nominated  for  President  by  the  Democrats 
will  be  nominated  without  the  influence  of 
the  financial  patriots,  or  in  spite  of  it;  but 
that  will  not  prevent  the  financial  pirates — 
I  meant  to  write  it  patriots,  but  pirates  is 
just  as  good  —from  jumping  in  and  trying 


A  party  call 

YES,  your  dinner  was  per- 
fection from  the  caviare 
to  the  cordial !  And,  how  did 
you  produce  that  perfect  soup  ? 
— if  it  isn't  a  secret." 

"Not  at  all.  I'll  give  you 
the  recipe  in  three  words." 

So  presently  the  maid  brought 
in  this  surprisingly  simple 
"recipe,"  and  held  it  up  for  in- 
spection. The  three  words  were 


TOMATO 


OUP 


"But  condensed  soup"  exclaimed  the 
caller,astonished."lt  seems  impossible!" 

"That  is  just  what  /  said  before  I  tried 
it,"  answered  the  hostess.  "But  there 
it  is!" 

If  you  who  read  this  little  dialogue 
from  real  life  could  see  the  high-grade 
ingredients  we  use  in  this  soup,  and  the 
care  and  daintiness  and  skill  with  which 
they  are  prepared,  you  would  hardly  be 
surprised  at  its  exceptional  quality. 

But  after  all  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ment is  an  actual  trial  on  your  table. 
So — for  your  own  satisfaction — why  not 
make  the  trial  today  ? 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 

Asparagus  Julienne 
Beef  Mock  Turtle 

Bouillon  Mulligatawny 
Celery  Mutton  Brotli 

Chicken  Ox  Tail 

Chicken  Gumbo  Pea 

(Okra)  Pepper  Pol 

Clam  Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam  Chowder  Tomato 
Consomme  Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 

Just  add  hot  ivater,  bring 
to  a  boil,  and  serve. 

Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 

Don't  forget  that  we  will  gladly  send  you 
our  Menu  Book  free. 

Joseph  Campbell  Compan  y 

Camden  N  J 


Halt!     And  come  back  to  the 
station ! 

You  speeders  are  wrecking  the  nation. 
What!     "Campbell' s  tor  dinner?" 

That's  different,  you  sinner. 
Speed  on,  1  know  the  temptation. 
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Lindsay 
"Q"  Wreath  Light 

The  Lindsay  No.  5C  Burner  is  fit- 
ted with  the  patent  Lindsay  Gas 
Regulator  which  permits  easy  regula- 
tion of  varying  artificial  or  natural 
gas  pressures.  Exquisitely  finished  in 
polished  brass. 

The  Globe — -double  etched  with 
the  beautiful  Lindsay  "Q"  Wreath, 
radiates  the  maximum  of  light. 

The  Mantle — the  famous  Lindsay 

Tungsten     {Registered  Trade  Mart)  the 

longest  lived  of  any  mantle  made. 
Complete  for  $1.00 

The  radiance  from  the  Lindsay  Light  while 
powerful  is  soothing  to  the  eye. 

The  name  Lindsay  is  on  every  burner  and  box. 
If  )  our  dealer  cannot  supply  you  —  write  us. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


Dealers:  We  want  every  local  dealer  to  get  his 
full  share  of  our  business.  If  not  supplied  write  us. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Give  Him  a  22  Cal. 

Maxim  Silencer 

Makes  Indoor  Shooting  a  Pleasure 


With  the  new  Coupling  anyone  can  attach  it 
immediately  to  any  22  Cal.  Rifle  without  thread 
cutting  or  use  of  tools. 

Special  Xmas  price  $5,  including  Coupling  and 
instructions.  If  your  dealer  has  sold  out  we  will 
send  by  return  mail  upon  receipt  of  price.  Sat- 
isfaction or  money  returned. 

When  ordering  mention  make  of  Rifle. 

Maxim  Silence  Arms  Co.,  38  Park  Row.New  York  City,N.Y. 


A  Useful  Xmas  Gift 

On  Pencil 
'%!  Economy 


Write  t. 
our  booklet: 
"A  Saving  Pointe: 


U.S.  Automatic 

Pencil 
Sharpener 

Pays  for  itself  six 
times  a  year 
in  any  ordi- 
nary office. 

It's  a  Wonder ! 

Guaranteed 

Ask  your  Dealer. 

Automatic  Pencil 
Sharpener  Co. 
33  Randolph  Street,  Chicago 


 SAVE  MAGAZINE  MONEY  

Order  all  of  your  periodicals  through  Bennett. 
New  Catalogue,  containing  3000  CLUB  OFFERS, 
Free.  Send  Bennett  your  name  and  address  today. 
BENNETT'S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY,  173  Rudolph  St,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


to  show  cause  why  they  should  be  favored. 
They  will  claim  a  lot,  whether  they  are 
entitled  to  anything  or  not.  They  are  still 
in  the  Dark  Ages,  so  far  as  politics  is  con- 
cerned. They  do  not  realize  that  the  old 
idea  of  party  fealty,  per  se,  has  about  van- 
ished in  this  country.  Parties  mean  very 
little  intrinsically  nowadays;  and  it  is  my 
opinion  there  will  be  so  pronounced  a  senti- 
ment for  some  man  to  oppose  Mr.  Taft,  or 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  Mr.  La  Follette,  or  Mr. 
Cummins,  in  1912  that  all  the  finances 
of  the  financiers  cannot  stop  it  or  help 
it.  However,  the  old-line  state  bosses, 
notwithstanding  the  character  of  any  can- 
didate they  may  support,  do  things  on 
the  old  lines  and  know  how  much  it 
costs  to  elect  a  President.  Hence  they 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  the  financiers, 
not  especially  because  they  love  any  par- 
ticular man,  but  because  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  for  themselves.  At  that,  the 
candidate  for  either  party,  who  shows  the 
most  remote  connection  with  these  jug- 
glers who  are  juggling  now,  will  have  far 
and  away  the  better  chance  for  nomina- 
tion and  election.  Recent  elections  have 
emphasized  that  sentiment  in  this  country 
to  a  marked  degree. 

The  Old  Guard  Republicpns,  especially 
William  Barnes,  Jr.,  and  Jan  es  W.  Wads- 
worth,  Jr.,  proved  themselves  better  poli- 
ticians than  the  Colonel,  their  inside 
scheme  having  worked  out  as  they  planned 
it.  The  real  story  of  that  convention  has 
not  been  printed  yet.  It  all  hinged  on  the 
temporary-chairman  row.  Vice-President 
Sherman  was  selected  by  the  State  Com- 
mittee over  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Then 
came  an  explosion.  The  Colonel  made  a 
fight.  The  Old  Guard  were  quick  to  see  the 
tactical  advantage  of  allowing  the  Colonel 
to  win  the  fight  for  temporary  chairman- 
ship in  the  convention,  and  to  let  him 
nominate  his  candidate  for  governor,  but 
not  to  let  him  win  so  overwhelmingly  as  to 
discredit  them. 

So  they  made  a  fight.  They  planned, 
first,  to  let  the  Colonel  win  by  twenty  votes 
which,  they  figured,  would  put  him  in  the 
place  where  they  wanted  him— that  is,  in 
a  position  to  be  slaughtered— and  at  the 
same  time  show  to  the  state  that  they  were 
still  a  considerable  factor  in  the  party  in 
the  state.  Twenty  votes  out  of  the  big 
total  of  the  convention  was  figuring  it  down 
very  fine  and  the  plotters  grew  frightened 
toward  the  end.  They  thought  there 
might  be  a  miscalculation  and  they  them- 
selves might  get  too  many  delegates.  So 
they  let  go  Schenectady  County  for  the 
Colonel— a  county  Barnes  could  have 
carried  if  he  had  needed  it— and  the  Colonel 
got  his  little  fifty-nine  plurality,  made  his 
temporary-chairman  speech  and  went  out 
into  the  state  to  have  his  man  beaten, 
which  said  man  was. 

They  put  up  the  game  on  the  Colonel. 
There  is  no  doubt  they  could  have  beaten 
him  if  they  had  desired  to— that  is,  in  the 
fight  for  the  control  of  the  convention. 
They  didn't  want  to  beat  him  there.  The 
plan  was  to  let  the  Colonel  win,  get  him  out 
directly  in  front  of  the  people  and  then 
beat  him.  Any  person  interested  in  the 
result  needs  only  to  refer  to  the  returns  in 
the  counties  controlled  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Old  Guard  to  see  what  happened. 
They  got  good  and  even.  They  have  been 
laughing  ever  since.  They  didn't  do  it  all, 
of  course,  nor  half;  but  they  did  their  little 
part  and  did  it  well  from  their  viewpoint. 


Sympathy  Note — Sympathetic  vibrations  are 
asked  for  one  of  our  most  eminent  Republicans 
who  contributed  five  thousand  dollars  cash  to  the 
Ohio  campaign  fund  of  his  party.  He  feels  deeply 
not  only  the  loss  of  the  state  but  the  loss  of  the  five. 

Mm  Kmmw  Mn^  M<bm 

COLONEL  KOWALSKI,  of  California, 
once  came  to  Washington  to  see  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  was  accompanied 
to  the  White  House  by  a  senator  who 
had  a  reputation  for  being  a  very  smooth 
politician. 

The  colonel  stated  his  case  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  senator  stood  by,  giving 
moral  support  and  assenting  to  all  the 
colonel's  statements. 

After  he  had  finished,  the  President  said: 
"I  am  glad  to  know  about  this  and  glad 
the  senator  endorses  what  you  say.  I 
shall  take  up  the  matter  at  once.  Is  that 
satisfactory,  Colonel?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  President,"  the  colonel  replied ; 
"everything  is  all  right  provided  you  let 
me  go  out  of  the  room  last." 


-a-at!!" 

he'll  say  after  Xmas 

^tOU  know  a  man  always  says,  "Don't  give  me 
JLt  anything  for  Christmas."    He  thinks  you  can't 
pick  out  anything  that  he  wants. 
But  you  just  buy  him  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor. 
It  will  show  him  something  he  doesn't  know  about 
shaving. 

A  few  days  after  Xmas  you'll  hear  him  say,  "Gee, 
Mary,  this  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  grea-a-at!  It 
really  isn't  a  safety  razor.  I've  tried  to  shave  with 
those  things  and  they  won't  shave  at  all.  But  I  can  strop 
this  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  as  quickly,  handily  and 
expertly  as  my  barber  can,  and  with  it  I  can  shave 
myself  just  as  expertly  as  he  can.  Grea-a-at!" 

Then  you  will  say:  "And  so  your  wife  has  shown 
you  something  you  didn't  know,  for  once." 

GET  ONE.  TRY  IT.    (Dealers  Also  Read  This) 

If  it  doesn't  give  head  barber  shaves,  dealer  will  willingly  refund  your 
$5.00,  as  he  loses  nothing.  We  exchange  the  razor  you  return  or  refund 
him  what  lie  paid  for  it. 

Consists  of  one  self-stropping  safety  razor  (silver-plated),  12  fine 
blades  and  strop  in  handsome  case.  Price  $5.00,  which  is  your  total 
shaving  expense  for  years,  as  one  blade  often  lasts  six  months  to  one  year. 

The  best  way  to  forget  to  get  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  to  put  it 
off  until  "tomorrow." 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  327  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
233  Coriitine  B  1  d  g  .  ,  Montreal;  61  New  Oxford  St.,  London 


Far  Qui  c  k  e  r, 
H  andi  er  than 
any  other  Razor 


Strops,  Shaves, 
Cleans,  Without 
Detaching  Blade 
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YOU  who  live  in  our  temperate  zone — 
any  of  the  states  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line — may  know  the  milk- 
weed—the Asclepias.  There  you  have 
latex  or  milk  containing  rubber.  Let  the 
atex  dry  on  your  fingers  and  you  have  a 
filmy,  elastic,  sticky  substance  that  is  iden- 
:ical  with  the  crude  rubber  of  commerce, 
[f  you  added  sulphur  and  baked  it  you 
would  have  the  vulcanized  rubber  that  you 
ire  familiar  with  in  hot-water  bottles,  shoes, 
;ires  and  the  like. 

Of  course  other  materials  are  also  added 
;o  crude  rubber.  Take  rubber  shoes,  for 
example.  1  give  you,  in  confidence,  a 
compound: 

Para  rubber  1  lb. 

Whiting  \Yi  lbs. 

litharge  lb. 

^ampblack  1  oz. 

rar  4  oz. 

sulphur  3  oz. 

That  is  typical  for  footwear.  The  ingre- 
lients  named  are  all  necessary  and  produce 
l  stronger,  better  product  than  would  result 
rom  rubber  and  sulphur  alone.  For  pack- 
ngs  add  powdered  asbestos,  brass  tilings 
md  so  on.  Special  ingredients  enable  rub- 
aer  to  resist  the  action  of  oils;  others  defy 
leat;  still  others  add  to  the  wearing  quali- 
ties—and so  on  until  almost  every  earthy 
substance  and  metallic  oxide  and  sulphide 
n  existence  is  called  into  use. 

The  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  is  very 
'ar  from  being  one  concrete  industry.  It 
s  in  reality  several  separate  industries  that 
lave  two  things  in  common:  they  all  use 
•ubber  and  they  all  use  sulphur.  Listed 
n  the  order  of  their  importance  these 
ndustries  are:  Mechanical  rubber  goods  — 
melting,  hose,  packing,  matting ;  insu- 
ated  wire  and  cables;  rubber  boots  and 
shoes;  tires— pneumatic  and  solid;  rubber 
Nothing— mackintoshes,  carriage  cloth  and 
)ther  rubber-surfaced  goods;  druggists' 
md  surgical  sundries;  hard  rubber  ebon- 
te  or  vulcanite;  dental  and  stamp  rubber; 
stationers'  and  artists'  sundries;  rubber 
cements;  sporting  goods  -including  golf 
Dalls;  notions  -including  dress  shields;  re- 
claimed or  remanufactured  rubber.  They 
'orm  thirteen  specific  lines,  each  one  using 
ts  own  compounds  and  special  machines, 
ind  so  widely  divergent  in  every  way  that 
m  expert  superintendent  in  any  one  line  is 
ikely  to  be  a  neophyte  in  any  other.  With 
ill  these  variations  in  manufacturing  prac- 
tice it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  every-day 
jmatterer  fails  to  comprehend  the  A,  B,  C 
)f  rubber.  What  is  so  in  one  line  is  nearly 
llways  not  so  in  another. 

False  Alarms  From  the  Chemists 

[s  there  a  rubber  trust?  There  is— there 
ire— ten  of  them:  five  in  the  United  States, 
three  in  Germany,  one  in  Russia  and  one  in 
Italy.  They  represent  amalgamations  of 
some  fifty  of  the  rubber  factories  of  the 
tvorld.  There  are  still  four  hundred  and 
fifty  unamalgamated.  These  trusts  do  not 
control  either  crude  rubber  or  any  line  of 
manufactured  goods.  They  do  not  attempt 
;o  crush  outsiders  or  dominate  markets. 
Numbers  of  the  independent  companies  are 
much  bigger  and  richer  than  most  of  the 
trusts.  The  rubber  trade  has  no  particular 
prejudice  against  its  own  or  other  trusts, 
[t  freely  buys  litharge  from  the  lead  trust, 
ixide  of  zinc  from  the  zinc  trust,  whiting 
from  the  whiting  trust,  duck  from  the 
luck  trust.  The  rubber  trusts  are  run  prac- 
tically'as  are  the  independent  companies. 

Is  there  really  speculation  in  rubber? 
The  big  factors  solemnly  assert  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  enor- 
mous development  of  such  products  as 
motor  tires  are  wholly  responsible  for  the 
sudden  jumps  in  price.  They  know;  and 
who  am  I  to  go  against  such  testimony? 
There  are,  however,  bulls  and  bears  who 
make  and  lose  fortunes.  Corners  have 
been  instituted  that  often  resulted  in  dis- 
aster to  the  cornerers.  Rubber  manufac- 
turers have  also  been  known  to  become 
sellers  of  crude  rubber  when  prices  were 
extremely  high.  But  is  that  speculation? 
Until  the  exact  meaning  of  speculation  is 
accurately  denned  and  its  status  fixed  by 
law  one  can  prove  either  its  presence  or 
absence  and  still  be  unrelated  to  Ananias. 


Did  you  ever  of  a  morning,  over  your 
first  cup  of  chicory,  read  of  the  "wonder- 
ful substitute  for  rubber"  that  Hiram 
Green,  of  Keokuk,  had  discovered— that  it 
could  be  made  into  motor  tires,  hot-water 
bottles,  rubber  shoes,  and  the  like;  that  it 
cost  only  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  that  local 
capitalists  were  about  to  revolutionize  the 
rubber  industry? 

Now  Hiram  and  his  pastor  and  the  post- 
master and  the  savings-bank  trustee  were 
not  fakers — they  were  simply  self-fooled. 
Hi,  after  many  experiments,  succeeded  in 
producing  a  gummy  mass  by  boiling  lin- 
seed, cottonseed  or  peanut  oil.  It  looked 
to  him  like  rubber.  It  mixed  readily  with 
rubber,  as  almost  anything  will;  and  Keo- 
kuk believed  that  he  had  beaten  Nature. 
He  had  really  produced  a  boiled-oil  plastic 
that  is  annually  rediscovered  and  exploited, 
but  has  never  yet  revolutionized  anything. 

Did  you  assimilate  the  news  that  Obed 
Miner,  of  Petroleum  Canon,  Colorado,  had 
discovered  great  deposits  of  mineral  rub- 
ber, "equal  if  not  superior  to  the  best  tree 
product" — that  it  could  be  made  into 
motor  tires,  hot-water  bottles,  rubber  shoes, 
and  so  forth;  that  it  cost  but  three  cents  a 
pound  prepared  for  market,  and  local  cap- 
ital was  interested?  No?  Obe  was  not  a 
faker.  He  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
stamp  mill  and  the  penniless  prospector 
were  perfectly  honest.  Their  product 
looked  to  them  like  rubber.  It  mixed  with 
it,  was  elastic  —  that  is,  the  rubber  that  took 
it  in  was  still  elastic  and  so  they  dreamed 
dreams  and  saw  visions.  They  had  dis- 
covered a  kind  of  asphalt,  sometimes  called 
mineral  rubber.  It  is  not  rubber— never 
was  and  never  will  be.  Nor  will  it  ever 
revolutionize  the  industry  by  one-millionth 
of  a  quarter  turn. 

Nothing  Just  as  Good 

Did  you  ever  awake  to  the  fact  that 
Boanerges  Broadacres  had  discovered  a 
process  by  which  he  could  make  rubber 
from  wheat— that  it  could  be  made  into 
motor  tires,  water-bottles,  rubber  shoes, 
and  so  forth;  that  local  capital  was  inter- 
ested, and  that  it  bade  fair  to  revolutionize 
the  rubber  industry?  No!  Bo  is  not  a 
faker.  Boanerges  created  a  cellulose  gum, 
and  if  he  fuses  it  with  certain  acids  he  is 
likely  to  develop  an  explosion  that  will  won- 
derfully synchronize  with  his  first  name. 

There  is  little  to  fear  from  the  three 
types  above  mentioned.  They  come  to  the 
bat  every  year  and  never  get  so  far  as  first, 
but  they  make  excellent  copy  for  the  daily 
papers. 

It  is  the  semiscientific  inventor  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  that  is  really  dangerous— to 
the  pocket,  not  to  the  industry.  One  of 
the  last  men  who  claimed  to  have  accom- 
plished the  making  of  rubber  synthetically 
hurriedly  left  for  England  — with  his  back- 
ers' money— and  is  said  to  be  doing  time 
over  there  because  of  his  experiments  in 
the  manufacture  of  synthetic  shillings.  He 
was  not  self-fooled.  He  got  and  gets  the 
capitalist  because  there  is  a  remote  possi- 
bility that  some  day  rubber  may  be  made 
by  synthesis.  I  don't  believe  it,  yo'i  don't 
be  ieve  it  and  the  capitalist  doesn't  believe 
it;  but  on  the  off  chance  that  it  may  be 
true  we  gamb'e  a  few  thousands  and  lose. 

"  Thousands  of  rubber  trees  are  cut  down 
and  destroyed  every  year  by  improvident 
natives  in  the  Amazon  Valley."  The  type 
of  tree  that  is  destroyed  can  be  tapped,  but 
it  rots  and  dies  as  a  result.  If  it  is  cut  down 
it  promptly  sends  up  shoots  and  in  seven 
years  there  are  several  sizable  trees  instead 
of  one.  Tap  it  and  you  destroy  it.  Cut  it 
down,  drain  the  latex  from  it,  and  it  flour- 
ishes and  multiplies.  No  real  food  for 
famine  there.  Besides,  there  are  thousands 
of  square  miles  where  this  particular  tree 
grows  that  are  yet  untouched  by  the  rubber 
hunter  and  his  band  of  axmen.  This  is  not 
the  Para  rubber  tree,  but  one  that  produces 
rubber  that  is  almost  as  good. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  certain  sorts 
of  African  rubber,  particularly  the  "grass 
rubber"  that  is  found  in  vines.  The  na- 
tives recklessly  rip  up  the  vine  by  the  roots, 
but  they  leave  clinging  rootlets  that  go 
right  on  growing  and  turning  themselves 
into  rubber  producers.  The  process  of  re- 
production is  slow  and  the  gatherers  are 


far  ahead  of  Nature  at  the  present  time, 
but  there  is  no  way  to  extract  this  rubber 
except  by  uprooting  the  vine.  Also  this 
vine  is  but  one  of  many  sources  from  which 
Africa  extracts  rubber,  and  others  are  con- 
stantly being  discovered. 

For  forty  years  have  industrial  Jere- 
miahs been  wailing  and  prophesying  fam-  i 
ine!  famine!  — and  every  year  the  jungles  | 
of  the  Americas,  Africa,  India  and  the  Isles 
of  the  Sea  send  more  rubber  to  market. 
There  is  always  rubber  and  there  always 
will  be.  * 

But  toJiark  back  a  bit.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  world's  annual  supply  of  rubber  of 
all  kinds  — two  hundred  million  pounds- 
comes  from  the  tropics  or  subtropics. 
There  is  a  belt  of  rubber  territory  stretch- 
ing round  the  earth  that  takes  in  the  whole 
of  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  Amer- 
ica down  to  Argentina,  Africa  from  Cape 
Colony  up  to  the  Sahara,  much  of  Oceanica, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  India,  the  Malay 
States  and  the  Philippines.  Nearly  all  of 
this  is  wild  rubber.  The  trees,  v.'nes  and 
shrubs  that  produce  it  grow  for  the  most 
part  in  jungles  so  thick  that  a  split  shadow 
could  not  make  its  way  ten  feet  without 
the  help  of  an  ax.  Nor  do  the  trees  occur 
in  groves  as  do  the  pines  or  oaks  of  the 
North.  They  are  scattered  through  the 
heterogeneous  growth;  and  with  their 
leaves  and  fruit  fifty  feet  in  the  air,  in  a 
tangle  of  vines,  orchids,  epiphytes  and 
mosses,  they  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
identify.  The  rubber  is  gathered  by  a  mot- 
ley array  of  natives;  in  the  Americas  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Aztecs,  half-tamed  South 
American  Indians  and  half-breed  Brazil- 
ians ;  in  Africa  by  negroes  of  a  score  of  tribes ; 
in  India  by  Tamils;  in  the  Malay  States  by 
Malays  and  Chinese;  by  Javanese  in  Java 
and  Sumatra;  by  Dyaks  in  Borneo,  and  so 
on.  As  a  rule,  they  have  their  own  primitive 
methods  of  gathering;  and  when  one  con- 
siders that  they  do  not  love  work,  and  have 
no  real  necessity  to  urge  them  to  it,  they 
are  more  truly  industrious  than  are  we  who 
are  obliged  to  toil.  The  best  and  the  most 
rubber  in  the  world  comes  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Amazon  and  is  known  as  Para. 

The  Home  of  the  Rubber  Tree 

The  greatest  rubber-producing  country 
of  the  world  today  is  Brazil,  whence  comes 
the  Para  rubber,  named  after  the  port  that 
for  so  many  years  did  all  the  exporting  of 
that  commodity.  If  you  will  take  the  time 
to  hunt  up  a  map  of  South  America  and  look 
at  it  carefully  you  can  trace  the  Amazon 
River  back  to  where  the  great  Rio  Negro 
enters  it,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
Atlantic.  Then  run  your  pencil  along  the 
Solimoes  another  thousand  miles— it  is 
still  the  same  river;  next  follow  the  course 
of  the  Maranon,  a  third  name  for  the  Ama- 
zon, and  you  have  located  the  mightiest 
river  in  the  world.  In  the  course  of  this 
penciled  journey  one  cannot  fail  to  note 
the  great  tributaries— such  as  the  Xingu, 
Tapajos,  Madeira,  Rio  Negro  and  others— 
that  help  to  make  up  this  vast,  everflowing 
serpentine  sea.  From  the  Atlantic  on  the 
east  to  the  thin  fringe  of  the  Andes  on  the 
west,  from  Colombia  and  the  Guianas  on 
the  north  to  the  great  plateau  that  shuts 
off  Argentina  and  Paraguay  on  the  south, 
is  the  great  Amazonian  basin.  It  is  densely 
forested  and  intersected  by  a  myriad  of 
rivers  great  and  small.  It  has  a  soil  of 
incomparable  richness,  is  watered  by  abun- 
dant and  never-failing  rains  and  warmed 
by  the  equatorial  sun.  Here  is  the  home  of 
the  tree  that  yields  Para  rubber.  An  enor- 
mous territory,  sparsely  populated,  much 
of  it  unexplored —its  whole  population 
practically  engaged  in  and  dependent  upon 
rubber.  At  Para,  at  Manaos,  that  wonder- 
ful rubber  city  in  the  heart  of  the  tropical 
wilderness,  it  is  rubber— everywhere. 

The  business  of  collecting  and  merchan- 
dising rubber  is  apparently  loosely  organ- 
ized and  unique,  but  is  suited  to  the 
people  and  the  conditions.  First  there  is 
the  city  merchant,  who  grubstakes  the 
possessor  of  a  rubber  seringal,  charging  fifty 
per  cent  more  for  his  supplies  than  he 
should.  He  accepts  notes  for  his  advances 
which  the  banks  discount  at  the  rate  of  I 
about  twenty  per  cent.  He  receives  the  rub- 
ber and  collects  a  goodly  brokage  for  so  1 


THE  comfort 
of  security  is  the 
certainty  that  when  you  close 
your  door — thelockwill  spring 
shut  and  that  no  one  can  open 
that  door  with  any  key  but  the 
right  one. 

Add  a  Yale  Night  Latch  to  your 
doors  no  matter  what  other  lock 
is  there  already.  You  can  put  it 
on  yourself. 
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doing.  If  there  is  surplus  cash  to  be  re- 
mitted after  the  sale  he  deducts  a  substan- 
tial commission  for  that  also.  The  owner 
of  the  rubber  estate  opens  a  store  upon  it 
and  furnishes  the  seringuieros  or  rubber 
gatherers  what  farinha,  dried  beef  and  cane 
rum  they  desire,  charging  them  double  the 
price  he  paid. 

They  pay  him  in  rubber  valued  at  one- 
half  of  the  market  as  he  reports  it,  allowing 
fifty  per  cent  for  shrinkage. 

The  system  seems  a  bit  involved,  but  is 
in  reality  quite  simple  and  works  very  well 
indeed.  In  addition  to  the  charges  above 
noted  the  rubber  is  burdened  with  heavy 
freight  charges  by  the  steamboats  that 
carry  it  to  such  centers  as  Manaos  and 
Bara,  together  with  the  export  tax  of 
twenty-two  per  cent  that  the  Government 
imposes  before  the  gum  can  leave  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  system  under  which  every  one 
is  robbed  and  nothing  is  stolen.  With  all 
of  these  overhead  charges  the  first  cost  of 
rubber  from  the  Amazon  country  is  high. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  figure.  For  an  average 
it  costs  something  like  seventy-five  cents 
a  pound  or  more,  a  figure  you  should  fix 
firmly  in  your  mind. 

The  story  of  how  Para  rubber  is  gathered 
has  been  told  more  or  less  accurately  over 
and  over  again.  Briefly  it  is  this:  A  man 
locates  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  rubber  trees  and  cuts  a  narrow 
path  through  the  jungle  from  tree  to  tree, 
the  path  being  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse.  He 
starts  out  early  in  the  morning  with  a  little 
hatchet  and  an  armful  of  tin  cups.  He 
makes  a  few  cuts  on  each  tree  and  sticks 
the  cups  under  to  catch  the  latex.  Later  he 
collects  it  and,  pouring  a  little  on  a  piece  of 
wood  shaped  like  a  paddle,  dries  it  in  the 
dense  smoke  of  a  palm-nut  fire.  Over  and 
over  again  he  repeats  this  process  until 
he  has  a  good-sized  biscuit  of  rubber, 
which  he  cuts  off  the  paddle  and  it  is  ready 
for  market.  The  next  day  he  goes  through 
the  same  operation  on  the  same  trees,  mak- 
ing fresh  cuts.  He  continues  this  for  several 
weeks,  sometimes  months.  More  than  this : 
he  taps  the  same  trees  year  after  year  for 
many  years.  He  never  cuts  the  trees  down 
to  get  more  milk,  for  even  to  his  meager 
intelligence  it  is  apparent  that  he  would 
obtain  far  less  by  doing  so.  The  Para  rub- 
ber tree  is  the  only  tree  that  can  be  thus 
daily  tapped.  Please  bear  that  in  mind 
also,  as  it  has  a  vital  significance  in  rubber 
planting. 

There  are  two  prime  factors  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  expansion  of  the  Amazonian 
rubber  industry.  One  is  cost  of  production 
and  the  other  the  scarcity  of  labor.  With 
all  the  charges  catalogued  above  against 
each  pound  of  rubber,  any  practical  man 
will  agree  that  its  first  cost  is  too  high. 
Brazil  appreciates  this  and  is  hard  at  work 
at  the  problem. 

The  Rubber  Bubble 

With  regard  to  labor,  the  supply  at  present 
comes  largely  from  Ceara,  Southern  Brazil, 
and  is  none  too  abundant.  The  mortality 
among  the  laborers  is  great,  but  it  is 
largely  their  own  fault  and  that  of  their 
employers.  There  is  nothing  deadly  in  the 
climate  of  the  Amazon  regions.  It  is  far 
hotter  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in 
midsummer,  and  the  heat  is  more  danger- 
ous than  it  ever  is  there.  There  is,  of 
course,  yellow  fever  in  the  cities;  malarial 
fever,  blackwater  fever  and  beriberi  in  the 
jungles.  If,  however,  the  laborers  could 
be  protected  from  mosquitoes,  if  they  were 
prohibited  from  drinking  the  bush  water 
unless  it  were  boiled,  and  if  their  rum  were 
cut  down,  the  deathrate  would  show  a 
marked  decrease.  Not  only  that,  but  with 
proper  care  any  class  of  coolie  labor  could 
be  employed  safely  and  profitably. 

Just  as  low-grade  ores  sometimes  pay 
exceedingly  well,  so  inferior  rubber  pro- 
ducers are  often  profitable.  There  grows 
in  the  desert  uplands  of  Mexico  a  shrub 
known  as  guayule.  Its  thick  bark  contains 
about  ten  per  cent  of  rubber— not  rubber 
milk,  but  gum.  Certain  Germans  and 
Americans  after  many  experiments  per- 
fected machinery  to  extract  this  com- 
mercially, organized  companies  and  put  up 
large  factories  to  handle  the  shrub  by  the 
trainload.  They  succeeded  in  adding  about 
twenty-two  million  pounds  a  year  to  the 
world's  supply  of  crude  rubber. 

We  now  come  to  the  present  financial 
rubber  bubble.  It  is  based  upon  six  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  or  sixty  million  planted 
trees.  Over  three-fourths  of  them  are  Para 
rubber  trees.  They  are  young  but  they 
are  already  producing.    In  the  Federated 


Malay  States  alone  there  are  some  twenty 
million  trees.  On  the  basis  of  present  pro- 
duction, the  Government  figures  that  in 
three  years'  time  the  exports  of  rubber 
from  there  will  reach  a  value  of  fifty  million 
dollars  annually;  and  that  is  but  one  of 
the  planting  and  producing  sections.  The 
actual  production  of  cultivated  rubber 
from  the  Far  East  — Ceylon  and  the  Feder- 
ated Malay  States— is  as  follows: 

Exporta  of  Rubber  From  the  Far  East— in  Pounds 


1903  Ceylon  .... 

1904  Ceylon  .... 

1905  Ceylon  .... 

1905  Federated  Malay 

States 

1906  Ceylon  .... 
1906  Federated  Malay 

States    .    .  . 


41,798 
77,212 

168,547 

228,800 

327,661 

1,028,792 

566,080 


119,010 


1907  Ceylon .... 

1907  Federated  Malay 

States   .    .    .  2,089,085 

1908  Ceylon     .    .    .  912,125 

1908  Federated  Malay 

States    .    .    .  3,671,435 

1909  Ceylon.    .    .    .  1,372,416 

1909  Federated  Malay 

States   .    .    .  7,390,643 

1910  Ceylon  to  Aug.  15  1,468,146 
1910  F.  M.  S.  to  August  7,512,102 


397,347 

1,356,453 

2,655,165 

4,583,560 

8,763,059 
8,980,248 

Total   26,854,842 

This  rubber  costs  on  an  average  about 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  It  is  sold  at 
an  average  of  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  a  pound.  They  are  shipping  at  pres- 
ent one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  such  rubber  a  month  from  the  Far 
East  and  the  amount  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Rubber  planting  in  the  Far  East  had  the 
advantage  of  a  corps  of  trained  Govern- 
ment agriculturists  right  on  the  ground, 
who  had  made  experimental  plantings 
years  before  the  planter  really  began.  They 
furnished  seed  and  full  instructions  regard- 
ing planting  and  interplanting;  solved 
the  problems  of  tapping  and  coagulating; 
stamped  out  tree  and  leaf  diseases  and 
exterminated  insect  pests.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  business  was  established  on  a  sci- 
entific basis  under  Governmental  protec- 
tion. In  addition  to  this  the  planters 
themselves  were  the  very  men  who,  when 
coffee  had  failed,  took  up  tea  in  the  face 
of  a  scoffing  world  and  made  a  wonderful 
success  of  it.  They  were  trained  tropical 
agriculturists  themselves. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  plain  just  why  it  is 
that  rubber  planting  is  at  once  a  wonderful 
success  and  a  monumental  failure,  for  it  is 
both.  The  only  big  dividend-paying  com- 
panies so  far  are  those  that  have  planted 
the  Para  rubber  tree— the  Hevea.  This 
tree  is  not  an  abundant  producer  of  latex 
at  any  one  tapping,  but  it  shows  "wound 
response"— that  is,  the  cuts  can  be  broad- 
ened day  after  day  and  a  small  quantity  of 
latex  extracted.  It  keeps  everlastingly  at 
it  and  the  yearly  aggregate  is  very  large. 
This  Para  rubber,  whether  grown  in  the 
Far  East  or  in  the  Amazon  country,  is  the 
best  rubber  of  all.  Other  sorts  are  many 
of  them  almost  as  good,  but  not  quite.  In 
Brazil  is  a  variety  called  black  gold,  an 
exceedingly  informing  name. 

The  real  beginning  of  rubber  planting 
dates  back  to  the  time  when  two  alert  and 
acquisitive  nations  began  to  cast  covetous 
eyes  on  the  great  rubber  territory  of  the 
Amazon  Valley.  One,  with  Teutonic  thor- 
oughness, charted  its  every  river  and  little 
stream,  preparing  voluminous  reports  on 
climate,  snakes,  farinha  and  fireflies,  reluc- 
tantly deciding  that  even  if  the  territory 
could  be  grabbed  it  would  be  hard  to  hold 
and  if  held  impossible  to  develop.  So  the 
idea  of  gathering  it  with  gatlings  was  aban- 
doned. In  lieu  of  this,  banks  were  estab- 
lished and  steamship  lines  subsidized,  the 
plan  being  to  secure  the  milk  even  if  they 
couldn't  capture  the  cow. 

The  other  great  power,  possessed  of  com- 
mercial imagination,  secured  the  seed  of 
the  precious  tree  and  put  planters  at  work 
creating  rubber  forests  in  her  own  Far 
East  dominions— not  helter-skelter  as  Na- 
ture has  done  in  the  Amazon  region,  but  in 
orderly  rows  and  where  labor  was  cheap. 
Then,  just  as  the  plantations  were  pro- 
ducing and  the  whole  world  began  to  buy 


automobiles,  the  price  of  rubber  went  up. 
Plantation  dividends  really  earned  and 
paid  by  some  companies  were  so  large 
that  England  went  wild;  hence  the  rubber 
craze  — "rubber  bubble"  — or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it. 

But  this  has  not  explained  why  a  great 
number  of  plantation  shares,  held  particu- 
larly by  Americans,  have  not  paid  the  profit 
that  the  English  shares  have.  The  Amer- 
icans planted  a  different  tree,  one  that  has 
lots  of  latex,  but  does  not  show  "wound 
response."    To  illustrate: 

Imagine  two  dairy  farms,  each  with  a 
hundred  cows.  Farm  No.  1  has  a  breed 
that  gives  ten  quarts  a  cow  at  each  milk- 
ing, but  the  milking  can  only  occur  once  in 
six  months.  Farm  No.  2  has  cows  that 
give  one  quart  at  each  milking,  but  they 
can  be  milked  every  other  day  throughout 
the  year.  Which  dairy  would  give  the 
most  milk?  Which  would  be  the  best 
dividend-payer?  That  is  the  whole  story. 
The  Para  rubber  tree  yields  a  small  amount 
of  latex  right  along.  The  other  trees  give 
more  at  a  tapping,  but  demand  a  rest  after 
each  tapping.  Then,  too,  rubber  planting 
to  Americans  was  a  new  business,  but  with 
admirable  optimism  they  believed  that 
they  could  beat  the  old-fogy  nations  just 
by  sheer  vim  and  hustle.  With  no  trained 
tropical  agriculturists  to  assist  them,  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  home 
pinched  for  money,  they  had  to  depend 
upon  themselves.  All  things  considered, 
they  did  well.  To  be  sure  they  planted  the 
Castilloa  often  where  it  could  not  do  well. 
They  learned  by  bitter  experience  how 
plantations  could  be  injured  by  fire,  by 
flood,  by  insect  and  by  rodent,  but  today 
they  really  know  how  to  plant. 

There  have  also  been  frauds,  gigantic 
ones,  in  connection  with  planting  companies 
that  have  sold  stock  but  have  done  very 
little  actual  planting,  and  have  sent  down 
ignorant  and  incompetent  inspectors  to 
keep  the  deception  going  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. These  fraudulent  companies  have 
done  more  than  rob  the  widows  and  the 
orphans;  they  have  irreparably  injured 
many  legitimate  propositions.  For,  al- 
though Castilloa  plantations  will  probably 
never  be  so  wonderfully  productive  as 
Hevea  plantations,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  produce  a  low-cost  rubber 
that  will  sell  nearly  as  high  as  Para. 

The  Para  tree  takes  fifteen  years  to  ma- 
ture—in the  forest.  On  plantations  it  pro- 
duces profitably  when  it  is  four  years  old 
and  thereafter  for  years,  many  years  — 
there  is  no  data  as  to  just  how  many. 

The  plantations  of  trees  not  Para,  and 
having  no  "wound  response,"  mature  at 
four  to  eight  years;  many  of  them  are 
already  being  worked  profitably.  They, 
too,  will  produce  for  twenty,  thirty  and 
perhaps  forty  years,  but  not  so  profitably 
as  Para,  of  course. 

Honest,  well-managed  rubber  planta- 
tions are  wonderfully  profitable,  and  they 
will  continue  and  increase. 


WHATEVER  the  defects  in  the  present 
method  of  distributing  farm  products, 
individual  enterprise  here  and  there  points 
out  the  way  to  overcome  them.  Thus,  in  a 
year  when  a  large  percentage  of  southern 
California's  strawberry  crop  rotted  on  the 
vines  because  the  supply  exceeded  the  de- 
mand, a  white-haired  grower  past  seventy 
succeeded  in  selling  from  one  acre  berries 
to  the  value  of  twenty-six  hundred  dollars, 
perhaps  the  largest  amount  ever  realized 
from  strawberries  not  grown  under  glass. 

The  old  man  did  not  like  to  talk  about 
his  achievement. 

"It  might  give  a  false  impression  of 
strawberry  profits,"  he  said.  "You  see, 
that  year  was  especially  favorable  to  a 
heavy  yield.  Lots  of  growers  had  so  many 
berries  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them — sold  them  for  two  cents  a  box 
or  did  not  pick  them  at  all;  but  fortunately 
I  have  an  agreement  with  a  big  grocery 
firm  in  town  to  take  all  my  first-grade 
berries  at  a  fixed  price  independent  of  the 
market. 

"They  could  have  bought  carloads  of 
berries  at  two  cents,  but  they  kept  right 
on  paying  me  a  shade  less  than  seven  cents 
a  box;  and  they  didn't  lose  by  it  either. 

"I've  been  raising  and  studying  strawber- 
ries for  fifty  years,"  the  old  man  continued. 
"That  year  really  was  the  culmination  of 
half  a  century  of  effort,  in  which  I  experi- 
mented until  I  found  just  the  varieties  that 
wcuid  do  well  on  my  soil." 
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The 
Best 
Neck 

Protector  is  the 
Bradley  Auto  Scarf 

This  isoneof  the  celebrated  Bradley 
V-Neck  Mufflers.  It  is  knitted  from 
the  finest  Australian  wool,  is  of  extra 
length  and  sells  everywhere  for 
$1.50,  in  all  collar  sizes  and  many 
different  colors. 

The  importance  of  the  V-Neck  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  below.  Note 
how  the  Bradley  hugs  the  neck — 
how  smoothly  it  lies — how  it  pro- 
tects neck,  shoulders  and  spine. 


Full  -  Fashioned  V-Neck 

Mufflers 

(Patented  1908,  1909  and  1910) 

all  have  this  important  feature,  in- 
cluding the  styles  retailing  for  50c, 
$1.00,  and  $1.75 — something  en- 
tirely lacking  in  the  old  style  mufflers. 
You  should  therefore  insist  upon 
seeing  the  name  Bradley  on  any 
muffler  you  buy. 


Knit  Coats 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

represent  the  highest  values  in  knit 
garments.  Many  desirable  styles  in 
a  wide  range  of  colors  at  $2.00  to 
$10.00. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  the  genuine  Bradley  Mufflers  or 
Knit  Coats,  mail  us  the  coupon  below 
and  we  will  see  you  are  supplied. 

The  Bradley  Knitting  Co. 

115  Bradley  St,Delavan,  Wis. 


Bradley 
Knitting  Co., 
115  Bradley  St.. 
Delavan,  Wi*con*in. 

Please  send  me  the  Bradley 
Style  Book  Free. 
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(Continued  from  Page  17) 


Zack  dropped  his  hat  at  the  threshold 
and  stood  a  moment.  "Boss,  Ise  Uncle 
Josiah." 

"Oh,  yes.  Watt!  Oh,  Watt!"  he  called. 
"Here's  that  old  man  that  works  'kin  and 
can't.'" 

"  Yas,  suh;  Ise  de  one.  I  hates  to  come 
to  you  dis  soon  in  de  mornin'  wid  a  com- 
plaint, but  I  ain't  got  nobody  'cept  white 
folks  to  go  to.  Boss,  I  jes  can't  git  along 
wid  dat  ooman.  I  oughter  lef  her  to  home. 
I  had  to  sleep  las'  night  in  de  seed-house 
an'  she  won't  gimme  no  breakfust  dis 
mornin'." 

Watt  Crabbe  came  and  stood  in  the  door 
with  a  razor  in  his  hand.  Both  of  them 
looked  at  Ole  Reliable  and  both  of  them 
laughed.  "  You  look  like  you've  had  a  bad 
time.  Just  wait  around  the  house  until 
after  breakfast  and  we'll  see  what  can  be 
done  for  you." 

Watt  Crabbe  kept  looking  at  the  razor 
and  running  his  hand  over  his  beard. 
"Say,  Jule,  I've  got  to  shave.  I'd  rather 
take  a  beating.  Just  tears  my  face  all  to 
pieces." 

Zack  darted  out  to  the  kitchen.  In  a 
moment  he  returned  with  some  hot  water. 
"Now,  boss,  you  jes  set  right  down  dere  in 
dat  chair  and  lemme  shave  you.  I  allers 
used  to  shave  old  Marse."  Zack  knew  this 
kind  of  man  and  he  knew  exactly  where 
they  kept  things— everything  in  sight. 
Watt  sat  down  a  minute  and  knew  from 
the  way  Zack  stropped  that  razor  that  he 
was  an  old  hand.  Zack  put  a  keen  edge  on 
the  razor,  soaped  Watt's  face  and  rubbed 
it  in  thoroughly.  "Well  lathered  is  half 
shaved,  boss— you  know  dat."  Then  he 
gave  Watt  Crabbe  such  a  shave  as  he  hadn't 
had  in  many  a  day.  Watt  rose  beamingly 
and  walked  to  the  mirror,  feeling  all  over 
his  face  with  both  hands. 

"Say,  Jule,"  he  called,  "get  up  and  let 
Uncle  Josiah  shave  you.  I  wish  I  had  it  to 
do  over  again." 

Zack  passed  into  the  next  room  with  his 
brush  and  lather.  While  he  shaved  the 
boss  he  kept  his  eyes  busy  and  measured 
both  the  men.  He  didn't  miss  their  dimen- 
sions very  far,  either  in  inches  or  in  dispo- 
sition. Watt  Crabbe's  clothes  would  be  too 
big  for  him,  but  Gerard's  breeches  would 
just  about  fit;  so  Zack  kept  eying  a  pile 
of  clothes  that  lay  in  the  corner.  He  knew 
full  well  that  before  night  came  he  would 
have  his  pick. 

He  took  up  the  shirt  of  yesterday  and 
removed  the  buttons.  The  same  instinct 
that  led  him  to  the  white  man's  kitchen 
enabled  him  to  put  his  hands  promptly  on 
the  white  man's  shirt.  Selecting  another 
just  like  the  one  that  had  been  taken  off, 
Zack  put  in  the  buttons.  Quite  as  a  matter 
of  course  he  brushed  Gerard's  clothes, 
smoothed  out  the  wrinkles  and  laid  the 
garments  on  a  chair.  Then  he  disappeared 
to  clean  the  shoes  and  leggings.  Both  the 
white  men  were  dressed  when  Zack  came  in 
again  with  a  tray  from  the  kitchen— two 
cups  of  coffee,  two  slices  of  bread  cut  very 
thin,  on  the  very  nicest  plates  they  had. 
Aunt  Debby  always  slung  them  in  any  old 
way  on  a  tin  plate. 

"Say,  Jule,  this  is  what  I  call  livin'; 
ain't  it?"  remarked  Watt  Crabbe. 

Zack  returned  just  in  time  to  hear  Gerard 
saying  to  his  manager:  "  Oh,  Watt,  Colonel 
Spottiswoode  expects  to  have  the  highest 

water  in  twenty  years,  and  "  The  old 

negro  stood  with  eyes  wide  open,  listen- 
ing—listening so  frankly  that  he  attracted 
Gerard's  attention,  which  emboldened  Zack 
to  inquire: 

"Scuse  me,  boss,  but  did  you  say  Cunnel 
was  gwine  up  to  Kathleen  Plantation  dis 
week?" 

"Yes;  to  fight  the  high  water." 

"How  fer  is  Kathleen  from  here?" 

"About  thirty  miles.  Do  you  know 
Colonel  Spottiswoode?" 

"Know  Cunnel  Spottiswoode?  Who? 
Me?" 

Zack  saw  that  his  enthusiasm  was  drag- 
ging him  into  error.  He  saw  that  Gerard 
was  going  to  ask  how  an  Alabama  negro 
happened  to  know  the  Colonel.  So  Zack 
shut  up  quick;  and  Gerard  knew  it  was  not 
an  opportune  time  to  press  him  with  ques- 
tions. So  he  gave  the  frightened  negro  a 
chance  to  slip  from  the  room. 

"Watt,"  said  Jule,  "that  old  negro  is  no 
farmhand  and  he  knows  Colonel  Spottis- 
woode.  Watch  him." 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day  Gerard 
held  his  first  preliminary  lineup  of  the 


thirty  new  families;  everybody  assembled 
at  the  store— men,  wives  and  children. 
Ole  Reliable  was  not  in  line;  he  was  buzz- 
ing around,  tending  to  the  white  folks' 
business.  Jinsy  was  not  in  line.  "Boss,  I 
spec  dat  ooman  is  sick;  she  ain't  no  'count 
no  way." 

"Well,  Uncle  Josiah,"  suggested  Jule, 
"  I'll  just  send  you  over  there  to  get  her." 

"Now,  boss  " 

Jule  laughed  and  it  was  all  right. 

Gerard  passed  down  the  line  of  negroes, 
taking  their  names,  even  to  the  children. 
Having  made  a  complete  list  of  his  new 
tenants  he  called  for  a  table  to  be  set  on 
the  gallery.  There  he  took  his  seat, 
picked  up  a  folded  paper  and  explained  to 
them  that  it  was  a  printed  form  of  the 
rental  contract  generally  used  in  Missis- 
sippi. The  farming  negroes  were  already 
familiar  with  it  and  the  others  didn't  care. 
"If  there's  a  man  or  a  woman  here  who  is 
not  satisfied  now  is  the  time  to  speak  out." 

The  Vicksburg  negroes  glanced  at  each 
other  and  said  nothing. 

"Aaron  McNair,"  Gerard  called  from 
his  list.  A  middle-aged  Alabama  negro, 
with  a  beard— a  good-looking  man — 
stepped  forward  and,  after  making  a  few 
intelligent  inquiries,  signed  his  rent  con- 
tract for  thirty-two  acres  of  land.  This 
was  duly  attested  by  two  witnesses,  which 
the  law  required.  "Now,  Aaron,  here's 
your  order  for  a  week's  rations.  Better 
have  it  filled  at  once,  for  the  clerks  are 
going  to  be  mighty  busy." 

Aaron  turned  into  the  store  and  got  his 
provisions.  Gerard  went  straight  down  the 
line  of  thirty  men  and  their  wives.  As 
each  couple  signed  the  contract  they  got 
an  order  for  rations,  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  mouths  to  be  fed.  By  this  con- 
tract they  became  tenants  for  a  year  on 
Stillriver  Plantation;  but  the  Vicksburg 
negroes,  of  course,  had  no  intention  of  keep- 
ing it.  They  wanted  to  get  rations  and  a 
chance  to  slip  away. 

It  took  a  surprisingly  short  time  to  fill 
these  orders— meat,  meal,  molasses,  rice,  oil, 
matches,  etc.  — as  practically  every  package 
had  been  weighed  and  tied  in  advance. 
The  negroes  reassembled  on  the  store  gal- 
lery, each  with  an  armful.  Some  of  them 
began  going  down  the  steps,  starting  to 
their  cabins. 

"Hold  on,  boys,"  said  Jule.  "I  want  to 
tell  you  something.  Uncle  Zack!  Oh, 
Uncle  Zack!" 

Ole  Reliable  promptly  stepped  forward. 
"Here,  suh." 

Gerard  smiled.  "I  didn't  mean  you;  I 
was  calling  the  porter,  Zack  Pettigrew." 

Ole  Reliable  looked  foolish  and  the 
Vicksburg  negroes  snickered  as  the  porter 
came  out  and  the  boss  told  him:  "Bring 
me  that  lawbook." 

With  great  dignity  the  porter  laid  a  code 
of  Mississippi  on  the  table.  "Now  all  you 
people  listen  to  this."  Gerard  began  to 
read  and  explain.  "The  law  of  Mississippi 
says,  if  you  make  a  contract  like  this  and 
obtain  money  or  rations  with  the  intention 
of  defrauding  your  employer,  you  shall  be 
put  in  jail  for  six  months  and  fined  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  You  Alabama  people  are 
honest  and  straight;  but  I  just  want  to 
remind  you." 

"  Dat's  all  right,  cap,"  spoke  up  old  man 
Aaron,  the  patriarch  of  the  Alabama 
colony.  "We  got  dat  same  kind  o'  law  in 
Alabama.  All  us  knows  dat  hit  don't  hurt 
no  honest  man.  We  can't  spec  to  eat  yo' 
grub  an'  den  run  away." 

The  Vicksburg  negroes  nudged  each 
other— it  would  be  impossible  to  catch  or 
identify  them;  and  nobody  put  down  the 
grub. 

"  Now  listen  to  me  again:  every  man  and 
woman— except  those  who  have  children  — 
must  come  back  to  the  store  at  two  o'clock. 
The  bell  will  ring  and  I'll  call  the  roll." 

Ole  Reliable  signed  that  agricultural 
contract  for  a  year  and  drew  his  rations, 
because  it  seemed  to  please  the  boss  and  he 
wanted  to  keep  on  the  good  side  of  the 
white  folks.  All  the  other  Vicksburg 
negroes  were  acting  square,  and  his  refusal 
might  cast  suspicion  upon  his  integrity. 
His  best  reason,  however,  was  rations. 

When  all  the  other  negroes  had  gone 
Zack  still  hung  around  the  store,  got  a 
broom  and  swept  off  the  gallery.  "Dese 
niggers  brought  a  mighty  heap  o'  mud  on 
dis  gallery  wid  deir  big  feet." 

Gerard  watched  his  maneuvers  and 
then  remarked,  quite  carelessly:  "Uncle 
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Your  Daughter's  Christmas 


HY  not  make  it  memorable  by  providing  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent for  her  which  will  last  her  as  long  as  she  lives — some- 
thing that  will  come  around  every  Christmas  time  even  though 
you  may  not  be  here  to  have  the  pleasure  of  personally  giving 
it  to  her?  It  will  be  your  loving  forethought  which  will  pro- 
vide the  gift  on  Christmas  days  yet  to  come  and  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  now  that  this  will  be  one 
Christmas  present  that  she  will  always  be  sure  to  receive.  If,  unfortunately, 
there  should  come  for  her  Christmas  celebrations  without  cheer — when  every- 
thing may  have  gone  wrong — when  even  bread  and  butter  and  roof  may  be  in  the  balance — 
this  Christmas  gift  of  yours  wdl  step  in  and  take  the  place  of  your  parental  care  arid  affection — 
and  see  to  it  that  she  has  the  wherewithal  to  provide  the  three  daily  meals — and  the  roof — and 
the  clothing — for  her  and  hers.  Rather  altractive  sort  of  present  to  give,  isn't  it?  Better  than 
some  gift  which  brings  only  temporary  pleasure  and  w  hich  has  no  permanent  or  enduring  value. 
<J  This  Christmas  gift  that  we  are  talking  about  —  the  Life  Income  policy  of  the  Equitable 
Society — which  provides  a  definite,  fixed,  yearly  sum  for  that  dear  daughter — giving  her  the 
policy  on  this  Christmas  day  and  if  you  so  elect,  the  income  when  it  becomes  due,  can  be 
made  payable  on  every  Christmas  day  thereafter  so  long  as  she  lives — and  to  nobody  else — 
Something  that  a  husband  of  hers  cannot  squander  or  misinvest — something  that  puts  her 
beyond  reach  of  the  scheming  adventurer — something  that  makes  absolutely  certain  the 
necessaries  of  life  if  all  her  pleasures  and  comforts  should  go  by  the  board — None  too  early 
to  apply  for  it  promptly  when  you  see  this,  if  you  want  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  it  to 
her  this  Christmas.  <J  This  sort  of  policy  would  be  the  best  Christmas  present  you  could 
give  your  wife,  too — if  you  have  not  already  made  some  adequate  provision  which  will 
insure  her  absolutely  an  annual  income  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
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Zack,  come  over  to  the  house  with  me  for  a 
minute." 

"Comin',  suh." 

Ole  Reliable  followed  Gerard  into  the 
small  disorderly  room  which  did  duty  as  an 
office.  The  boss  sat  down  in  the  revolving 
chair. 

"Uncle  Zack,  get  that  decanter  out  of 
the  sideboard  and  mix  up  a  couple  of 
toddies.  Mr.  Crabbe  will  be  along  in  a 
minute.  Take  a  drink  yourself  if  you 
want  it." 

Ole  Reliable  vanished  with  the  decanter, 
found  sugar,  water,  ice,  with  a  scrap  of 
lemon  and  a  sprig  of  mint  on  the  side. 
Presently  he  came  back  bringing  the  toddy. 
Jule  sipped  his  and  remarked:  "Zack, 
you're  a  fine  toddy  mixer." 

"Yas,  suh;  boss,  I  spec's  Ise  about  de 
bes'.  Dat's  de  way  Cunnel  allers  takes 
his'n." 

"  Colonel  Spottiswoode  is  a  mighty  fine 
man,"  Gerard  observed  negligently. 

Zack's  eyes  brightened.  "Sho  is,  boss; 
he's  a  gentleman  right." 

"He  thinks  a  heap  of  you."  Gerard 
threw  this  out  as  a  feeler. 

"Lordee,  boss,  me  an'  de  Cunnel  is  side 
partners."  Zack  glanced  thirstily  at  the 
decanter,  Gerard  nodded  and  the  negro 
took  another  drink.  "Cunnel  would  do 
anything  i'er  me.  'Ole  Reliable'— dat's 
what  he  calls  me.  Fer  dat  matter,  every- 
body, white  an'  black,  calls  me  'Ole 
Reliable.'" 

"Does  the  Colonel  spend  much  time  on 
the  plantation?" 

"Yas,  suh;  one  week  he  goes  to  Sher- 
wood and  de  nex'  week  to  Kathleen— dat's 
over  on  de  Missippi  River,  you  know." 

"Well,  he's  going  to  Kathleen  next  week 
to  fight  the  high  water.  They're  afraid  of 
that  levee  over  there."  Then  all  of  a  sud- 
den Gerard  changed  his  voice,  expression 
and  manner  with  the  quick  inquiry:  "By 
the  way,  Uncle  Josiah,  you  came  from 
Uniontown,  Alabama?" 

Zack's  face  clouded;  he  put  up  his  guards 
again  and  patched  his  fences.  Perspiration 
began  to  gather  on  his  forehead. 

"Yas,  suh;  come  from  de  country  nigh 
Uniontown,  Sumter  County." 

"Then  you  must  know  old  Doctor  Potts 
if  you  came  from  there." 

"Yas,  suh;  yas,  suh." 

"And  you  know  Mr.  Johnson,  who  keeps 
that  big  hardware  store?  " 

"Yas,  suh;  I  knows  him."  Zack  was 
sweating  blood  and  glancing  toward  the 
door. 

"Do  you  know  young  Mr.  Johnson,  his 
son?  He's  the  sheriff —you're  bound  to 
know  him." 

"  Yas,  suh;  sholy  I  knows  him." 

"And  that  other  son,  he  must  be  a 
lawyer  or  doctor— or  what?" 

"I  disremembers  'xactly,  boss;  but  I 
specs  he's  sumpin'  or  'nother,  probably — 
I  ain't  real  sure." 

Jule  Gerard  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
looked  the  old  man  through  and  through. 
Zack  felt  a  cold  shiver  creeping  up  his  back. 

"Boss,  I  spec  I  better  be  goin'  " 

"No;  shut  that  door."  Zack  shut  the 
door. 

"  Zack ! "  Gerard  used  the  word  as  if  he 
meant  it. 

"Yas,  suh."  And  with  that  he  gave  up, 
surrendered. 

"Zack,  what  are  you  doing  in  such  a 
scrape  as  this?  You  didn't  come  from 
Alabama— you  came  from  Vicksburg. 
Now  you've  got  to  tell  me  which  of  these 
are  Vicksburg  niggers  as  I  call  their  names." 
Gerard  began  reading  off  their  names  but 
Zack  didn't  answer. 

He  shuffled  about,  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other.  "Now,  boss,  you 
oughtn't  to  make  me  do  nuthin'  like  dat— 
you  knows  how  niggers  is.  I  ain't  got  no 
bizness  in  sech  a  humbug  as  dis— dat's  de 
Gawd's  troof." 

"How  are  you  going  to  get  out  of  it?" 

"Gawd  knows,  boss.  Ef  I  could  jes  git 
whar  de  Cunnel  is  at  I'd  be  all  right." 

Gerard  saw  his  point  and  did  not  badger 
him;  but  the  sympathy  was  gone  out  of 
his  voice  as  he  said  with  emphasis:  "  Well, 
Uncle  Josiah,  it'll  be  a  long  time  before  you 
see  the  Colonel.  Meet  me  at  the  store  at 
two  o'clock,  with  the  balance  of  the  hands." 


"Yas,  suh;  yas,  suh."  Zack  darted  out 
of  the  door. 

Ole  Reliable  took  his  place  in  Gerard's 
line  of  conscripts  immediately  after  din- 
ner— twenty-one  couples  of  miscellaneous 
negroes.  Seventeen  of  these  couples  had 
been  picked  up  by  Nathan  Hooter  around 
Vicksburg.  Four  couples  really  came  from 
Alabama.  Gerard  had  a  scheme  to  sepa- 
rate the  sheep  from  the  goats.  He  would 
put  them  all  to  work  and  watch  results. 
"  Men  get  a  dollar  a  day  and  women  sixty 
cents,"  he  announced.  Each  of  the  men  was 
given  a  pickax  or  a  shovel  and  started  off, 
with  Watt  Crabbe  in  charge  of  the  gang. 

The  women  went  in  a  separate  squad, 
which  included  Fighting  Jinsy.  Two  or 
three  were  given  hoes,  and  several  were 
given  brush-axes.  The  others  carried  noth- 
ing.  Gerard  went  out  with  the  women. 

Watt  Crabbe  led  his  gang  to  the  edge  of 
Goggle-eye  Slough.  "  Now  boys,  we've  got 
to  dig  a  twelve-foot  ditch  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  drain  this 
slough  into  the  creek."  The  Vicksburg 
negroes  followed  his  pointing  finger  and  it 
made  them  sick.  "Dat's  more'n  two 
miles,"  observed  Dink  under  his  breath. 
Dink  set  to  work  with  a  pickax  and  Ole 
Reliable  threw  out  the  dirt  behind  him 
with  a  shovel.  They  hadn't  been  at  work 
twenty  minutes  before  Watt  began  his 
process  of  elimination.  Within  an  hour 
fourteen  men  had  fallen  out.  Their  hands 
were  soft  and  blistered  from  the  tools. 
Crabbe  methodically  wrote  down  the 
names  of  fourteen  "fillers." 

Out  of  the  seven  who  stuck  to  their  work 
four  were  from  Alabama  and  two  had 
been  laborers  on  the  new  streets  of  Vicks- 
burg, but  were  temporarily  out  of  a  job. 
Ole  Reliable  had  managed  to  have  himself 
sent  back  to  the  store  several  times  on 
errands,  which  saved  him  from  falling  out. 

Jule  Gerard  got  quick  action  out  of  the 
women;  four  of  them  went  to  work  with  a 
will,  singing  and  laughing  over  their 
familiar  task.  They  cleared  the  ditch 
bank,  piled  brush  and  burnt  it.  Seventeen 
of  them  couldn't  work  at  all. 

Jule  took  the  names  of  the  four  workers. 
"All  of  you  go  back  to  the  store,"  said  Jule, 
then  rode  over  to  see  how  Watt  was  coming 
on  with  his  gang  of  men.  "Hello,  Watt! 
how  many  you  got  left?  " 

"Seven— look  at  the  rest  of  them  lying 
around!" 

"That's  nothing;  you  ought  to  have 
seen  the  women!"  Gerard  consulted  his 
list.  "  Call  the  husband  of  Hannah  Banks." 
A  man  promptly  stepped  out  of  the  ditch. 
For  each  of  the  four  women  who  knew  how 
to  do  farmwork  there  was  a  corresponding 
man  who  understood  his  business.  "That 
cinches  it,"  said  Jule.  "March  'em  back 
to  the  store." 

Two  sullen  and  grumbling  processions — 
one  of  men,  the  other  of  women— moved 
across  the  fields  to  Stillriver  Store. 

Jule  Gerard  mounted  the  steps.  "Get 
your  wives  and  line  up,"  he  ordered  the 
men.  When  they  stood  before  him  he 
picked  out  the  four  Alabama  couples,  gave 
them  a  dollar  each  and  said:  "Now  go 
back  to  your  cabins  and  put  your  things  in 
shape.  If  you  need  anything  come  to  me." 

Those  people  stepped  out  of  the  line. 
Seventeen  "filler  "couples  kept  their  places. 
The  four  wondered  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  the  seventeen. 

Then  Jule  Gerard  told  them:  "Here, 
you  Vicksburg  niggers!  You're  in  the 
middle  of  a  bad  fix  and  I'm  going  to  put 
you  through  before  you  get  out  of  it.  If  a 
man  or  woman  leaves  this  plantation  with- 
out my  permission  it's  six  months  in  jail. 
You'll  dig  some  ditches,  clear  some  new 
ground  and  do  a  lot  of  honest  work." 

The  big  yellow  negro  next  to  Zack 
gripped  his  arm  savagely.  "You's  de 
nigger  what  tole  dem  white  folks  on  us. 
We  done  made  it  up  to  fix  you  dis  night." 

But  they  didn't  fix  Zack.  Zack  wasn't 
there  to  be  fixed.  He  wheedled  the  white 
folks  out  cf  some  rations  from  the  store, 
which  he  promptly  sold  for  seventy  cents, 
and  lit  out  through  the  mud  for  the  railroad. 

"  Dis  here  foolishness  don't  suit  me;  I'm 
gwine  whar  de  Cunnel  is  at." 
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consumed.  A  McFarlan-Si\  was  the  only  car  in  a 
lield  of  twelve  in  this  200-mile  race  to  finish  with* 
out  tire  trouble  of  any  kind. 

This  same  car  won,  among  other  important 
events,  1st  and  2nd  in  the  iree-for-all  handicap 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  4th.  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  in  commenting  on  the  200-mile  race  at 


Atlanta  Nov.  7th  say  :  "The  Marquette  Iluick,  the 
Lozier  am!  the  McFarlan  were  tht*  only  cars  in 
the  race  that  had  no  mechanical  trouble  of  any 
nature,  and  the  latter  had  no  trouble  whatsoever." 

The  cars  entered  in  all  contests  by  us  are  abso- 
lutely stock,  the  very  car,  in  ev^ry  particular,  the 
buyer  gets. 


Why  McFarlan  Can  Make  The  Price 


We  have  been  building  six-cylinder 
ars  exclusively  for  a  number  oi  years 
n  our  large  plant.  We  have  practically 
one  of  that  enormous  expense  termed 
'overhead.  •"  This  business  is  owned, 
onducted  and  managed  by  us. 

We  have  practically  no  administration 


expense,  and  this  year  for  the  first  time 
we  are  advertising. 

We  know  we  have  the  maximum  of 
motor  car  perfection  in  the  McFarlan- 
Six  at  a  price  to  ht  the  pocketbooks 
of  those  who  heretofore  have  bought 
popular  priced  fours. 


Write  for  large  illustrated  folder 
showing  all  models— Touring  Cars, 
Roadsters,  Pony  Tonneau,  Torpedo 
Bodies,  etc.  This  folder  also  gives 
some  interesting  and  convincing  t  orn- 
parative  cylinder  statistics  you  should 
possess  before  you  buy  any  car. 


McFarlan  Motor  Car  Co.,  Desk  F,  Connersville,  Indiana 

Builders  of  Six- Cylinder  Cars  Exclusively 


The  Sign  of 
Quality  Luggage 

LOOK  for  the  Indestructo 
J  Trade  Mark  when  you  go  to 
buy  a  suit  case — bag — any  kind 
of  a  traveling  requisite.  You 
will  then  be  sure  of  the  same 
high  quality,  material  and  work- 
manship—  the  same  beauty, 
strength  and  wearing  qualities 
that   have   made   the  famous 

IndestructoTrunk  so  popular.  Indestructo 
Luggage  is  the  result  of  25  years'  expe- 
rience in  making  baggage. 


Bags,  Suit  Cases, 

Hat  Boxes,  Thermos  Cases,  Golf  Bags 

are  carefully  made  by  master  craftsmen  of  only 
the  finest  materials.  Styles  heretofore  not 
shown — embodying  a  class  and  quiet  dignity 
that  will  appeal  to  the  finished  traveler — await 
your  inspection.  Women  especially  will  be 
surprised  and  delighted  with  the  way  their  needs 
have  been  anticipated.  Comfort — convenience 
— service — light  weight  with  strength  and  wear 
are  characteristics  of  this  better  baggage. 

Sizes  and  styles  to  meet  every  taste  and  need. 
Indestructo  Quality  to  fit  every  purse.  Numbei  s 
retailing  from  $5.00  up  to  prices  commensurate 
with  unsurpassable  quality. 

Send  for  printed  matter  giving  full  informa- 
tion and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

National  Veneer  Products  Company 
Station  L-5,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

DEALERS'  NOTE— When  you  consider  that  in  every  piece  oi 
Indestructo  Luggage  there  is  embodied  Indestructo  Duality  backed 
l>y  the  Indestructo  Trade  Mark  and  made  salable  by  Indestructo 
publicity,  you  will  appreciate  that  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  write 
today  tor  our  new  "Dealers'  Idea." 
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"You're  a  good  judge  of  cloth 
—  isn't  this  Shackamaxon  fabric 
better  than  my  last  suit  of  im- 
ported goods?" 

' '  It  looks  and  feels  much  better.  But 
then  I  suppose  it  costs  more,  too." 

"Indeed  it  doesn't  cost  one  cent 
more.  And  Shackamaxon  fabrics  are 
all  guaranteed.    The  Mills  say: 

"If  any  suit  of  Shackamaxon  fabric 
shrinks  or  fades,  or  if  any  fault  develops 
in  the  fabric  at  any  time,  write  to  us  and 
we  will  make  it  good. 

"My  tailor  guarantees  style,  fit  and 
workmanship  besides;  so  how  can  I 
lose? " 

Shackamaxon  fabrics  are  all  made  of  pure 
live-fleece  wool  — the  Long  flexible  silky  fibre 
that  gives  a  beautiful  finish  and  allows  the 
cloth  to  drape  naturally  on  the  figure  in  the 
making.  Shackamaxon  weaving  is  the  most 
perfect  that  can  be  found  in  cloth  ;  the  fabrics 
are  perfectly  dyed  and  shrunk — in  fact, 
there  are  no  better-made  fabrics  produced 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Shackamaxon  fabrics  are  handled  ex- 
clusively by  merchant  tailors. 

Write  us  for  the  book  of  Shackamaxon 
Fall  and  Winter  styles  and  the  name  of  a 
dealer  near  you  who  handles  them. 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  beautiful  college 
poster,  "The  Bathing  Girl." 

J  R  KEIM  &  CO. 
Shackamaxon  Mills  Philadelphia 


"Shattamaai 

;:;     TRADE.  MARK,  KZG  U  S  PAT  Orfitt 

Guaranteed  fabrics. 


1911  METZ 

Runabout 


Completely 
Equipped 
as  Shown  — 


Equipment  includes  Bosch  Magneto,  Top,  Gas 
Lamps  and  Generator,  Three  Oil  Lamps,  Horn 
and  28  x  3"  Clincher  tires. 

We  want  Live,  Progressive  Dealers  every- 
where.   Write  us  for  Book  E  and  full  particulars. 

METZ  COMPANY,  Waltham,  Mass. 


BEMUAM  I  INI     Al        RS|  F  L«  E 


-  '   fT 

n  air  gun  that  will  shoot 
through  one-half  inch  pine  easily. 
Many  times  more  powerful  than 
ring  guns.  Uses  compressed  air,  same  as  air 
ck  drills,  etc.  15c  pays  for  1.000  shots,  (delivered 
30  cenis).  Practical  for  small  game.  37  inches  long.  Walnut 
stock.  Nickel  barrel.  Takes  down.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  write  us. 
Sent  prepaid  east  of  Rocky  Mountains  on  receipt  of  $2.50.  Pacific 
Coast  and  Parcels  Post  Countries  $3.00.  Circular  free. 
Benjamin  Air  Rifle  &  Mfg.  Co. ,  502  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis, Mo. 


If  TTISON     freight  Forwarding  Co. 

aB  I  I  |[JfV^  Reduced  rates  and  quick  time 

on  household  goods  to  all  Western  points. 
443  Marquette  Bldg. ,  Chicago 
736  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston      I  1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  i-ouis 
24  Whitehall  St. .New  York  217  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 

DrexelBMg.,  Philadelphia        |     516  Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
Write  nearest  office 


(Continued  from  Page  19' 


had  a  look  of  deep  concern  upon  his  freckled 
face  as  he  stood,  hat  in  hand,  before  me 
under  the  hall  lamp. 

"Mrs.  West,  do  you  know  where  Colonel 
West  is?" 

"  He  is  away  on  business.  What  do  you 
want,  Enos?" 

The  boy  looked  at  me  queerly.  The 
fact  is,  I  did  not  know  where  Adam  was, 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  he  did  know. 

"The  Banner  comes  out  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  there  is  not  a  line  of  editorial 
copy  in  the  office,"  Enos  blurted  out. 

"You'll  be  sure  to  hear  from  Mr.  West  in 
the  morning  mail,"  I  replied. 

He  stood  a  moment,  considering  me  with 
the  troubled  air  of  a  young  gosling,  then 
made  for  the  door,  still  turning  his  hat  like 
a  top  upon  one  of  his  fingers. 

"Good  night,  Enos." 

"  Good  night,  Mrs.  West."  He  hesitated 
upon  the  doorstep.  "If  the  Colonel  don't 
send  that  copy  in  the  morning  I  could  run 
in  Furl  That  Banner  to  fill  space.  He's 
fond  of  them  songs  of  the  Confederacy." 

"Leave  that  banner  furled,  Enos.  You'll 
find  all  the  copy  you  need  in  the  morning 
mail." 

I  was  frightened.  If  the  Banner  did  not 
appear  everybody  would  know  why.  If  it 
did  appear  without  editorials  they  would 
still  know.  So  long  as  a  man  attends  to  his 
business  the  public  does  not  count  his 
drinks  closely.  When  he  fails  they  notice 
if  he  takes  even  a  glass  of  root  beer.  The 
Banner  had  to  come  out  and  there  must  be 
the  usual  editorial. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  about  it?  I 
had  never  written  a  line  for  publication  in 
my  life.  It  was  difficult  for  me  to  write 
even  a  short  letter. 

I  ransacked  my  incompetency  from  A  to 
izzard.  Then  I  arose,  went  into  the  kitchen, 
climbed  the  ladder  that  led  to  the  loft, 
lighted  a  candle  and  stumbled  over  broken 
chairs  and  rolls  of  wornout  carpet  till  I 
came  to  an  old  horsehair  trunk.  It  had  been 
Mr.  Bailey's.  After  his  death  I  crammed 
it  full  of  his  writings  and  forgot  them.  Now 
I  lifted  the  lid  and  began  to  look  for  some- 
thing—I scarcely  knew  what.  It  was  like 
rustling  the  yellow  leaves  of  a  dead  man's 
morality.  However,  I  was  in  the  mood  to 
rattle  his  very  bones  if  by  doing  so  I  might 
save  Adam.  Presently  I  came  upon  a 
neatly  folded  manuscript.  It  was  labeled 
Temperance,  and  I  recollected  that  the 
temperance  people  were  contemplating  a 
law-enforcement  campaign  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Bailey's  death.  I  opened  and  read 
the  thing.  It  was  written  in  Mr.  Bailey's 
best  style,  something  between  a  sob  and 
a  steam  whistle,  and  was  a  fairly  accurate 
statement  of  the  intemperate  conditions 
that  still  existed  in  Boone  County;  and 
it  contained  a  loud  imprecation  at  the 
increasing  blind-tigerishness  of  Booneville 
in  particular. 

It  closed  with  a  plea  for  the  youth  who 
must  grow  up  hardened  and  dissipated  in 
such  an  atmosphere. 

Nothing  could  be  more  to  the  point.  I 
closed  the  trunk,  made  my  way  down  the 
ladder,  copied  the  posthumous  editorial  as 
nearly  as  I  could  in  Adam's  scrawling  hand, 
sealed  it,  and  hurried  out  to  mail  it  to  Enos 
Todd,  with  a  short  note  purporting  to  come 
from  Adam. 

On  my  way  back  from  the  post-office  I 
saw  father  and  mother  sitting  in  the  moon- 
light on  the  veranda  at  home,  and  I  went 
in.  I  was  still  thinking  of  what  I  had  seen 
at  the  cemetery. 

They  never  talked,  those  two.  When 
they  sat  down  together  in  the  evening  it 
was  as  though  they  sat  far  apart  in  a  com- 
mon grave,  the  silence  was  so  natural 
between  them.  This  was  what  I  interrupted 
when  I  came  up  the  steps.  Immediately 
after  the  commonplace  salutations  father 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  against 
the  banisters,  arose  from  his  chair  and 
went  in. 

"Mother,"  I  said,  "do  you  know  who  is 
taking  care  of  Mr.  Bailey's  grave  and 
planting  flowers  there?" 

"Yes;  it  is  Adam." 

"Adam!"  I  exclaimed. 

"He  employed  the  sexton  to  attend  to  it 
soon  after  your  marriage,  and  every  spring 
he  looks  after  the  planting  of  the  seeds 
himself.   I  have  seen  him  there." 

An  overwhelming  curiosity  seized  me. 

"How  did  he  look  when  you  saw  him 
planting  things  on  Mr.  Bailey's  grave?" 

"Interested;  very  much  in  earnest." 


Mother  had  no  sense  of  humor  and,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  such  persons,  she 
could  say  the  most  diverting  things  without 
suspecting  it. 

"Your  husband  is  a  remarkable  man," 
she  said  after  a  pause. 

"I  know  it,"  I  replied;  "but  sometimes 
I  wish  he  were  less  remarkable  and  a  little 
better." 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  Eve  to 
satisfy  Adam.  He  never  has  made  a  man 
that  could  satisfy  a  woman.  But  this  is  the 
truth:  a  good  man  does  not  always  make 
a  good  husband.  He  is  apt  to  be  more  in 
love  with  his  piety,  or  his  church,  or  even 
a  tract,  than  he  is  with  his  wife.  Adam 
adores  you  because  he  thinks  you  are  good 
and  because  he  knows  he  is  not.  This  is 
not  a  bad  arrangement.  There  never  was  a 
wife  happy  forever.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  that  and  do  the  best  you  can." 

It  was  as  though  I  heard  the  ancient 
mother  of  life  lamenting. 

Adam  did  not  return  the  next  day,  nor 
the  next  after  that.  But  the  Banner  ap- 
peared as  usual  on  Saturday  morning.  It 
created  a  furor  in  town.  At  last  the  lines 
were  drawn.  The  issue  of  the  coming  cam- 
paign was  clearly  defined.  The  minority 
read  Adam's  editorial  on  temperance  with 
amazement  and  delight.  The  distinctly 
good  people  had  been,  so  far,  the  only 
political  enemies  he  had  made.  They  dis- 
trusted him  and  voted  against  him  as  they 
would  have  voted  against  having  a  dancing 
pavilion. 

Now  they  were  the  one  class  ready  to 
support  him,  on  the  strength  of  that  edi- 
torial. They  had  not  supposed  him  capable 
of  such  high-mindedness.  They  would  not 
have  believed  it  if  they  had  not  seen  it  in 
the  Banner,  and  so  forth. 

Sunday  morning,  as  the  church  bells 
were  ringing,  Adam  made  of  himself  an 
apparition  at  the  door  of  his  own  house. 
He  looked  like  a  man  who  has  had  a  terrible 
illness,  or  who  has  passed  through  a  long 
season  of  prayer  and  fasting.  He  was 
thin,  haggard  and  very  mournful.  Even 
his  clothes  drooped  as  though  they  had 
suffered. 

"  I  say,  Eve,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  caught 
sight  of  me  in  the  hall,  "what  is  the  matter 
with  me?" 

"I  wish  I  knew,  Adam.  What  is?" 

He  entered  the  door,  brushed  past  me 
and  stepped  briskly  into  the  parlor,  where 
he  sat  down.  I  perceived  that  he  was  per- 
fectly sober  and  that  he  was  laboring  under 
some  strong  excitement. 

"What  has  happened?"  I  asked,  stand- 
ing before  him. 

"That's  what  I  want  to  know.  Am  I 
myself  or  not?" 

He  rolled  his  eyes  up  at  me  beseechingly 
and  went  on:  "Just  now,  as  I  was  coming 
home,  I  met  all  the  church  people,  and 
every  one  of  them  spoke  to  me— fellows 
that  never  do.  Old  Dodson  wrung  my  hand 
and  said:  'God  bless  you,  West;  I  knew 
it  was  in  you!'  Then  that  worm-saint, 
Falkner,  stopped  me  and  said  he  was  glad 
I  had  come  out  on  the  right  side;  that  he 
'knew  it  was  in  me.'  After  that  every  one 
of  those  dovetailed  saints  who  sit  in  the 
amen  corner  at  church,  and  who  have 
hated  me  like  poison  for  years,  spoke  to  me 
as  if  they  were  the  ninety-and-nine  and  I 
the  lost  sheep  that  made  up  the  proper 
hundred." 

Adam  looked  down  a  moment,  regarding 
himself  with  the  same  kind  of  amazement 
that  a  man  would  who  heard  the  voice  of 
a  ventriloquist  in  his  nearest  clothes.  He 
leaped  to  his  feet. 

"Tell  me!"  he  exclaimed.  "What  is  it 
that  so  many  people  knew  was  'in'  me  that 
I  didn't  know?" 

He  caught  his  breath  in  a  kind  of  sob.  I 
thought  he  must  be  delirious. 

"Adam,"  I  said  gently,  "hadn't  we 
better  call  the  doctor?" 

"No!"  he  screamed;  "he  might  talk 
about  it,  too,  and  if  anybody  else  mentions 
it  till  I  find  out  what  it  is  I'll  not  answer 
for  the  consequences!" 

He  remained  seated  like  a  man  wrapped 
in  a  brown  study  for  more  than  two  hours. 
Occasionally  he  dozed,  only  to  awake  with 
a  start  to  stare  about  him  excitedly.  After 
dinner,  which  was  a  midday  meal  in  Boone-  j 
ville,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  started  for  the 
Banner  office.  This  was  his  custom  on 
Sunday  afternoons. 

I  had  forgotten,  in  the  anxieties  of  the  I 
morning,  the  temperance  editorial,  and  in  | 


Weath  er-Proof 
Children — 

A  good  kind 

to  raise. 

Such  children  are  not 
affected  by  the  winds  of 
winter  and  to  them  colds 
are  unknown. 

"Right  feeding"  makes 
youngsters  strong  and 
rugged — able  and  ready 
for  study  or  frolic  in  all 
sorts  of  weather. 

Grape-Nuts 

is  the  ideal  food  for  growing 
children  (as  well  as  grown- 
ups). It  furnishes  those  es- 
sential food  elements  which 
make  red  blood,  sound  bone, 
strong  muscle,  and  steady 
nerves,  which  are  the  nat- 
ural conditions  of  health. 

And  Grape- Nuts  food  sup- 
plies this  building  material 
in  the  right  form  to  digest 
quickly  and  nourish  perfectly. 

Most  children  are  fond  of 
the  sweet,  nutty  flavour, 
and  mothers  soon  notice  the 
"difference"  in  their  boys  and 
girls  afterGrape-Nuts  is  made 
a  regular  part  of  daily  meals. 
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Read  the  famous  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  packages. 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
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is  a  new  and  beautiful  fabric,  whose  glorious  sheen 
and  splendid  wearing  qualities  make  it  the  superior 
of  silk  for  countless  purposes.  It  comes  in  attract- 
ive gift  forms,  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  in  piete  goods,  in  the  following  rich  colors:  Helio- 
trope, silver  gray.  pink.  torn,  champagne,  rose,  cardinal, 
reseda,  Nile,  London  smoke,  wistaria,  light  and  navy  blue, 
white,  brown,  black  and  the  very  latest  Persian  effects. 

Scarfs  for  afternoon  and  evening  wear,  with  fringed  ends, 
$1.  $1.50,  $2.25,  $i  and  $4.  With  fancy  borders,  including  the 
new  Persians,  $3,  $3.^5  and  $4.  In  figured  designs  combin- 
ing white  with  blue,  pink,  heliotrope,  corn  and  the  Persian 
effects,  19  x  86  in..  $3.25. 

Senorita  Mufflers,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  ; 

pearl  button  clasp:  in  dainty,  individual  box,  $1.  Men's  Reefers 
(to  cover  and  protect  full  dress  shirts)  in  black,  white  and 
silver  gray,  9  x  48  in.,  fringed  ends;  in  handsome  box,  $3. 

Senorita  jzf/^'^^^  Auto  Veils  for  1911—90  in.  long, 
one  yard  wide,  with  double  ends  fringed  or  with  fancy  border. 
$4.  Same  length  Regulation  Auto  Scarf  without  double  ends, 
with  fringe  or  fancy  border,  $4.    24  in.  wide,  90  in.  long,  $i. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  these  captivating 
goods,  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward  any  of  them  to 
any  address  <prepaidj  in  dainty  boxes,  enclosing 
your  card  if  they  are  intended  for  gift  purposes. 

THE  OHIO  KNITTING  MILLS  CO. 

Cherry  and  Erie  Sts.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Kalpli  Lewis  Rogers, 
North  Cambridge,  Mas- 

This  is  a  Mellin's  Food  baby. 
He  has  been  really  nourished,  not 
merely  fed. 

If  you  want  your  baby  to  be 
strong  and  healthy  give  him  a 
food  that  nourishes,  not  simply 
satisfies — give  him 

Mellin's  Food 

Our  helpful,  fully  illustrated  book, 
"The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants," 
Free,  together  with  a  Trial  Size  Bottle 
of  Mellin's  Food.  Write  for  it  today. 
Mellin's  Food  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


my  ignorance  I  had  never  suspected  what 
effect  it  might  have  upon  Adam's  political 
fortunes. 

I  was  seated  upon  the  milking-stool 
beside  old  Spot's  hind  legs,  with  my  head 
resting  upon  her  sleek  flank,  stripping  the 
last  drops  of  cream  from  her,  when  I  saw 
Adam  coming  toward  me  through  the 
garden.  Something  in  his  manner  alarmed 
me.  He  was  pale  to  the  lips,  and  stepped 
along  as  though  he  might  break  into  a  run 
at  any  moment.  He  held  a  copy  of  the 
Banner  in  his  hand. 

I  arose,  caught  the  bucket  of  milk  by  the 
handle  and  hurried  to  meet  him. 

"Adam!  Adam!"  I  cried.  "What  is 
the  matter?" 

"Eve,  I'm  haunted!  The  Banner  is 
haunted!  Bailey  edited  it  last  week. 
Bailey,  I  tell  you,  who  has  been  dead  these 
four  years !  Sent  Todd  an  editorial  on  tem- 
perance in  my  handwriting.  Todd  says  you 
could  have  knocked  him  down  with  a 
feather  when  he  saw  such  sentiments  from 
me— says  there  was  a  note  inside  telling 
him  to  get  the  paper  out  on  time— says  my 
name  was  signed  to  it!" 

All  this  came  from  him  in  a  fury  of  ex- 
citement and  so  rapidly  that  at  first  I  was 
confused ;  then  the  situation  slowly  cleared 
before  me  and  I  began  to  laugh.  I  was 
never  a  laughing  woman  by  nature.  A 
smile  is  usually  as  far  as  I  ever  go  toward 
mirth,  but  now  I  was  swept  away  into  a 
gale  of  laughter.  And  the  more  I  thought 
this  way  and  that,  the  more  I  laughed.  1 
saw  concentrated  wrath  and  black  suspi- 
cion gathering  between  Adam's  brows,  but 
I  could  not  stop.  I  set  down  the  bucket  of 
milk  in  the  path  and  dropped  down  beside 
it  on  the  grass.  I  plucked  feebly  at  Adam's 
trouser-leg  to  indicate  that  I  sympathized 
and  would  explain  presently,  but  I  contin- 
ued in  a  state  of  inarticulate  mirth. 

"Eve!"  he  shouted  in  a  terrible  voice, 
"do  you  think  I  am  drunk?  Don't  you 
suppose  I  know  the  dead-cat  style  of 
Bailey's  writings?"  He  turned  his  head 
away  and  murmured:  "And  to  think  I've 
been  cultivating  rare  plants  on  that  demon's 
grave  for  three  years!" 

"Adam,"  I  cried  feebly,  "stop!  It  was 
not  poor  Mr.  Bailey." 

"Who,  then?"  he  demanded. 

"I  did  it!" 

"You!  Do  you  think  I'll  believe  you 
wrote  that  thing?" 

"I  didn't  write  it,  Adam.  I  sent  it  to 
Enos." 

The  veins  began  to  swell  in  his  temples. 
That  sobered  me.  I  began  to  explain,  and 
as  I  went  on  I  realized  how  much  I  had 
suffered  during  the  dreadful  days  of  sus- 
pense. I  recalled  how  frightened  I  was  of 
the  dark  at  nights.  I  remembered  how 
through  it  all  I  had  but  one  thought,  to 
save  Adam  from  the  consequences  of  his 
fault;  and  suddenly  I  began  to  cry.  I 
have  never  been  any  more  of  a  crying 
woman  than  a  laughing  one;  but,  once  I 
started,  it  seemed  I  could  not  stop  crying 
either.  I  laid  my  head  upon  the  grass, 
covered  my  face  with  my  hands  and  sobbed 
aloud.  I  declined  to  consider  the  minis- 
trations of  Adam,  who  was  all  contrition 
and  very  fervent  in  his  efforts  to  draw  my 
hands  away  from  my  face.  It  is  one  of  the 
queer  features  of  a  man's  stupidity  that  he 
never  can  see  a  woman  cry  without  being 
guilty  of  the  sacrilege  of  trying  to  drag 
down  her  hands  and  uncover  her  face. 

Adam  could  not  sing  a  note,  but  he  had 
a  queer  thing  that  he  thought  was  a  tune 
which  he  often  droned  through  his  nose. 
This  was  a  sign  that  he  was  in  a  happy 
mood;  that  he  was  either  thinking  out  an 
editorial  or  a  campaigning  policy.  The 
following  morning  I  heard  him  whanging 
at  a  great  rate  as  he  cleared  off  his  mail. 
He  was  seated  at  an  old  "secretary"  in  the 
parlor,  with  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
a  cigar  tilted  up  between  his  lips,  his  hands 
busy  sorting  letters. 

"Eve,  darling ! "  he  called.  I  was  always 
endeared  thus  immediately  after  he  recov- 
ered from  a  transgression  and  before  he 
committed  another.  "Eve,  adorable  first 
woman,  you  have  saved  my  life,  politic- 
ally speaking.  I  have  determined  to  run 
on  the  antiliquor  ticket  against  Clancey 
Drew." 

"But  I  thought  you  were  opposed  to 
local  option,  Adam."  It  was  before  the 
days  of  "state-wide"  temperance  talk. 

"I  am,  was,  and  have  been,  beloved  of 
my  soul;  but  these  people  need  me  on  the 
other  side.  My  countrymen  call.  I  sac- 
rifice my  own  personal  opinions,  and  I 
answer.  I  place  myself  at  their  disposal. 
Henceforth  you  have  a  model  husband. 


One  Blade— 13  Months 


MECHANICS  AND  FARMERS  BANK  OF  ALBANY 

ALBANY,  N.Y.  July  20,  1910. 

DURHAM  DUPLEX  RAZOR  COMPANY, 

1  I  1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  used  your  razor  (with  one  blade  only)  since  a  year  ago  last  June,  and  I  like  it 
better  than  any  razor  i  have  ever  used  and  the  blade  has  improved  since  using  it,  though 
fine  when  first  I  tried  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

DUDLEY  OLCOTT, 

President 


Standard  Set,  including  Stropping  Attachment 
and  6  Double-edged  Hollow-ground  Bladei  $5.00 


DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO.,  Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO  ,  Ltd.   -   -    86  Strand,  London 


Convenience 


Economy 


Linen  Style 


Linen  Fit 


Challenge  Collars  please  particular  men  because  you  really  can't  tell  them  from  linen. 
They  give  all  the  convenience  and  economy  of  a  waterproof  collar,  with  the  correct 
style  and  perfect  fit  of  the  best  linen  —  same  dull  linen  finish,  too.  You  ought  to  try 
them  this  season — the  saving  in  laundry  bills  will  surprise  you. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere — Collars  2$  els..  Cuffs  so  cts.,  or  sent  by  mail  by  us  direct. 
Our  new  "Slip-Easy"  Jinisli  makes  tie  adjustment  easy.  Write  for  our  latest  style  book. 

THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A, 
Established  1883  725-727  Broadway,  New  York 

BOSTON.  65  Bedford  Street    CHICAGO  161  Market  Street    ST.  LOUIS,  505  N.  7th  Street    DETROIT,  117  Jefferson  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA,  900  Chestnut  Street    BAN  FRANCISCO,  "18  Mission  Street     TORONTO,  S8-64  Fraser  Avenue 


Hatch  Chicks 
in  Any  Room 


$3.50.  Automati 
lation.     As  accurate 


The  Handy  Hatcher  holds 
25  eggs,  weighs  about  6  lbs.; 
'  set  it  in  any  room;  costs 
regulation  of  heat  and  venti- 
the  most  expensive. 


Get  a  Handy  Hatcher  ^Voodi^ 

feeding  and  raising  chickens,  together  with 
instructions  how  to  make  a  Fireless  Brooder. 
Send  for  FREE  catalogue. 

The  Handy  Hatcher  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Kanias  City,  Miuouri 


Let  Me  Send  You  <5^*A£rtr 

At  Factory  Price.   Satisfaction  guar-  "  jf 

FIRELESS 
COOKER 


eed 
arge.  Saves80 
r  cent.onluel. 


Sonin?  °°  30  D,y.'  Trial 

No  experience  needed.  Boils, 
ms.  Stews.  Roasts.  Bakes.  Fries. 
GENUINE  ALUMINUM  COOK- 
ING UTENSILS  FREE  Also 
metal  composition  Heat  Radia- 
tors; can't  break  or  crack. 
Send  for  free  book  and  125 
splendid  recipes  to-day. 


WM. 

Dept.  14 


CAMPBELL  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich 


THE    SATURDAY   EVENING    POST  35 


The  Hours 
A  Parent  Dreads 

THE  long  afternoon  school- 
session  drains  for  the  mo- 
ment your  boy's  brain-vitality 
and  piles  up  body-energy. 

He  comes  home  to  let  off 
steam  in  ways  which  try  tired 
nerves. 

You  know  that  he  must  work 
off  his  stored-up  energy  to  main- 
tain the  normal  balance  between 
mind  and  body,  so  you  endure 
his  noise.  If  you  are  a  wise 
parent  you  will  encourage  in 
those  after-school  hours  play 
which  will  build  up  his  character. 

CJ  By  selling  The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  your  boy  can  let  off  steam 
without  taxing  your  nerves  and,  at 
the  same  time,  build  up  a  character 
which  will  be  hisbest  asset  in  laterlife. 

•I  Aside  from  the  money  earned, 
which  will  be  just  as  much  as  lie 
wants  to  make  it,  he  will  acquire 
habits  of  thrift,  economy  and  stick- 
to-it-iveness  which  cannot  be  reck- 
oned in  dollars  and  cents.  The  work 
will  not  interfere  with  his  school 
duties  and  will  afford  him  lots  of  fun. 

To  any  boy  we  will  send  everything 
necessary.  If  your  boy  wants  to 
try  it  tell  him  to  drop  us  a  line. 

Sales  Division 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

Philadelphia 


CHRISTMAS  SPECIALTIES 

In  Guaranteed  Monogram  Jewelry 

At  prices  lower  than  ever  before  quoted. 

No.  1001  Watch.    Any  standard 
seven    jewel    movement  (Elgin, 
Waltham.  etc.)  in  a  20-year  guar- 
antee, gold  filled,  open  face,  screw 
back  and  bezel  case.  f8.95.  En- 
graved with  any  two  or  tliree  letter 
monogram  free,  and  kept  in  repair 
for  five  years  after  date  of  purchase. 
Hunting  cases  $1.50  extra. 
No.  2200  Fob.    1-inest  Russian  calf  skin, 
with  any  two  letter  monogram  reinforced 
by  ring.     Nobby  looking  and  durable. 
Sterling  Silver,  $1.10.     12  K.  Solid  Gold 
front,  $1.60.    Solid  Gold.  $5.00. 
No.  72401  Fob.    Any  three  letter  mono- 
gram, hand  carved  and  mounted  on  best 
all  silk,  grus  grain  ribbon,  sterling  silver, 
$3.60.     12  K.  Solid  Gold  I-'ront,  $5.25. 
Solid  Gold.  $12.00. 

No.  83.  Engraved  SolidGold  Cuff  Buttons, 
two  or  three  letter  monograms.  Medium 
weight  $2.25.  Heavy  weight,  $3.40. 
No.  175.  Engraved  Solid  Gold  Scarf  Pin, 
two  or  three  letter  monogram.  Light 
weight,  $1.35.  Medium  weight,  $1.80. 
Heavy  weight.  $2.10. 

We  handle  everything  that  could  possibly 
bear  a  monogram,  special  designs  for  any 
monogram  made  absolutely  free  on  appli- 
cation. Special  designs  for  class  pins,  etc., 
are  our  specialty.  Order  your  Christmas 
gifts  to-day.  Get  acquainted  with  "The 
Lyman  Square  Deal."  We  absolutely  guar- 
antee every  article  we  sell.  Write  to  day 
No.  72401  ior  our  latest  catalogue  absolutely  free.  jjo.  175 
Lyman  Monogram  Jewelry  Co.,  Lyman  Block,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


U.  S.  Lettered  -|  f\  POSTPAID 
FINGER-BOARD  ILFC  '  rA1" 

n  quickly  to  play  Violin.  Guitar,  Mandolin  or 
jwithoutteacher.  Special  Offer:  Finger-board 
elebrated  'VrVw.WSelf-Instructor  (regular 
,50c)  25c  postpaid.  State  kind  of  instrument. 
T%  Rig.  Handsome  Cataloc  of 

T  KEiEi  band  instruments 

and  all  musical  instruments 
We  supply  the  U.  S.  Gov't  with  Musical  Instruments 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 

172  E.  4th  St ,  Cincinnati  326  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 

FREE  SEARCH 


Books,  Advice,  Searches,  and  PJ^Flf^ 


Big  List  of  Inventions  Wanted 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,   Patent  Lan 


Washington,  D.  C. 


FINISHING  12  POSTCARDS,  35c 


Best  cai 
Write  for  our  i 


eras  and  photo  supplies 


Developing  rolls,  6  ex., 
at  money-saving-  prices. 

LAFLIN  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  111. 


Also,  you  will  see  your  husband  reelected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives." 

He  arose,  thrust  one  hand  in  his  bosom, 
felt  of  his  coattails  with  the  other,  bent  a 
glistening  black  eye  upon  me  and  bowed 
with  an  oratorical  nourish. 

"But,  Adam,  I  hope  you  are  serious!" 
I  said  anxiously. 

"Never  more  so  in  my  life.  This  light- 
ness that  you  observe  disapprovingly 
covers  a  great  anxiety  and  great  hopes." 

The  man  who  expects  to  become  a  states- 
man must  often  be  several  other  things 
first — an  actor  of  f ortu  ne,  ready  to  take  any 
role  the  times  or  the  people  thrust  upon  him 
on  his  way  up  in  the  profession.  If  you  go 
all  the  way  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
the  political  life  of  many  a  selfmade  states- 
man— by  selfmade  I  mean  those  not  created 
by  corporations  or  by  their  Presidential 
friends— you  are  apt  to  find  he  passed 
gently  or  gallantly- -sometimes  even  pi- 
ously, but  always  easily  and  naturally  - 
through  many  phases  of  thinking. 

The  beauty  about  Adam  was  the  celerity 
with  which  he  arrived  at  and  passed  from 
these  different  phases.  If  the  emergencies 
of  a  situation  cast  upon  him  what  would 
have  been  the  part  of  a  rascal  in  another, 
he  performed  the  part  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  and  remained  in  it  not  a  moment 
longer  than  was  necessary.  He  could 
return  to  the  elder,  everlasting  virtues 
immediately,  like  a  child  who  has  been 
visiting.  Thus  he  remained  innocent  after 
performances  that  would  have  cast  a  less 
versatile  man  in  the  permanent  role  of  a 
scamp.  This  campaign  against  Clancey 
Drew  as  the  temperance  candidate  is  an 
illustration  to  the  point. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


THE  only  adequately  protected  rookery 
of  fur  seals  in  the  world  is  on  an  island 
called  Lobos,  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  is 
strictly  guarded  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, the  result  being  that  its  pinniped 
population  has  steadily  increased  within 
recent  years.  Thus,  whereas  in  1875  it 
yielded  only  seven  thousand  skins  for 
market,  it  is  now  producing  about  thirteen 
thousand  annually. 

In  1875  the  fur  seals  on  our  own  islands — 
the  Pribilof  group  —in  Bering  Sea  numbered 
millions.  For  many  years  one  hundred 
thousand  skins  were  taken  there  annually; 
and  this  number  might  have  been  secured 
every  summer  for  all  time  to  come,  without 
lessening  the  herd,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
depredations  of  pelagic  sealers.  Thanks 
to  the  deadly  work  of  the  latter,  however, 
the  total  number  of  seals  now  remaining 
on  the  Pribilof  rookeries  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  and  this 
srrtall  remainder  is  reasonably  sure  to  be 
wiped  out  before  long. 

In  earlier  days  fur  seals  were  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  Antarctic  and  were  found 
in  vast  numbers  along  parts  of  the  coasts 
of  South  America,  South  Africa,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  on  many 
outlying  islands,  but  they  were  ruthlessly 
destroyed. 

Perhaps  the  most  northerly  extent  of 
their  former  range  is  marked  by  a  few  sur- 
vivors that  breed  in  secluded  caves  and 
other  inaccessible  recesses  along  the  shores 
of  Guadalupe  Island  and  other  islands  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  Antarctic  fur  seals  are  of  about  the 
same  size  as  those  of  the  North  Pacific,  but 
their  skins  are  less  valuable.  Small  rook- 
eries of  them  are  still  found  on  some  of 
the  islands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
southernmost  point  of  South  America.  As 
a  commercial  proposition,  the  seal  fishery  of 
the  great  southern  ocean  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  annual  catch  being  now  very  small 
and  amounting  to  a  total  of  only  a  few 
thousand  skins. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  fur  seals 
of  Bering  Sea  were  first  discovered  by  the 
explorer  Bering,  about  two  centuries  ago. 
He  died  on  Bering  Island,  in  the  western 
part  of  Bering  Sea,  which  is  one  of  the  two 
islands  of  the  so-called  Commander  Group. 
There  were  several  fur-seal  rookeries  on 
those  islands  also  and  today  some  thou- 
sands of  the  animals  are  left— though  so 
few  males  that  there  is  only  one  bull  for 
every  one  hundred  cows. 

There  is  another  small  rookery  on 
Robben's  Reef,  which  belongs  to  Japan,  in 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  That  is  about  all  that 
are  left  of  the  millions  on  millions  of  fur 
seals  that  were  alive  a  century  ago. 


The  illustration  above  shows  how  easily  you  con  enlarge  small  pictures  with  the  MittOSCOpi 
for  the  entertainment  of  a  roomful  of  people. 

Your  Christmas  gift  will  prove  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  enter- 
tainment all  the  year  round  to 
grown-ups  or  children,  if  it's  the 


IMPROVED    1911  MODEL 

THE  Mirroscope  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instruments 
ever  devised  for  the  entertainment,  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  family  and  friends. 

It  appeals  to  young  and  old,  grave  and  gay,  offers  new  pos- 
sibilities every  time  you  use  it  and  is  a  delight  all  the  year  round. 

It  is  economical,  simple  in  operation,  and  needs  no  special  films,  plates  or  slides.  It  repro- 
duces on  the  sheet  or  screen  any  object  you  can  put  into  it,  in  the  original  colors,  and  magnified  to 
several  feet  in  diameter.  Five  minutes  are  sufficient  to  hang  your  screen  and  begin  showing  pictures. 


Many  Mirroscope  Uses 

The  following  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  Mirroscope  can  be  used. 

To  illustrate  a  great  number  of  guessing  games,  such 
as  "Autograph-Ghosts,"  advertising  trade-marks,  popular 
proverbs,  and  names  of  books,  etc. 

To  show  Kodak,  post-card,  and  other  collections ;  to 
burlesque  familiar  songs;  to  illustrate  vacation  experi- 
ences ;  for  plays  and  charades  in  miniature. 

The  M irroscope  has  unlimited  possibilities  for  amus- 
ing and  instructing  children,  such  as: — Geography  les- 
sons illustrated  by  views  of  cities,  mountains,  national 
costumes  and  famous  buildings  ;  history  lessons ;  illustrated 
folk-lore  ;  fairy  stories,  Mother  Goose,  etc. ;  natural  history 
talks,  showing  pictures  of  birds,  flowers,  fish  or  animals.  Stores. 

For  your  protection,  every  instrument  is  plainly  stamped  with  the  word  "Mirroscope."  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle,  accept  no  substitute,  as  we  can  readily  ship  the  Mirroscope  you  select, express  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price.    In  Canada  add  one  dollar  to  cover  duty  and  express  prepaid. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet:  "Mirroscope  Entertainments."  In  this  book  many  forms  of  Mirroscope  entertainments 
are  described  in  detail  by  Mirroscope  enthusiasts  and  many  others  are  suggested — several  of  which  have  never  before  been 
published.    The  book  also  contains  a  complete  catalog  and  price-list  of  all  191 1  Mirroscope  Models. 


Three  Mirroscope  Styles 

Gas  and. electric  for  town  or  city;  Acetylene  for  farm, 
country  home,  camp  or  sea-shore. 

Six  Sizes  in  Each  Style 

Four  Standard  Sizes:  $7.50,  Jio,  $15,  $20  (Sof* 
of  our  sales  are  in  the  $15  and  $10  sizes). 

Two  Toy  Sizes  :  $3  and  $$.  While  not  as  large  or 
elaborate  as  the  standard  sizes  —  these  instruments  are 
reliable,  well-constructed  and  a  great  source  of  enjoy- 
ment to  the  youngsters. 

Sold  by  Photo-Supply  and  Hardware  Stores,  and  by 
Photo  Departments  of  Dry-Goods,  Department  and  Toy 


Mirroscope  Model  99,  as  equipped  for  electricity .  Is  also  made  for  pas  and  acetylene;  has  double-lens  system^  shows 
futures  clear  to  the  edgey  doesn't  get  hot^  focuses  perfectly;  covered  with  leatherette.     Price  $/j ;  other  models  $3  to  $20. 

The  Buckeye  Stereopticon  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Mirroscopes  and  High-Grade  Stereopticons 
for  Educational,  Scientific  and  Amusement  Purposes 

500  Sackett  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Itv  a  dainty  Gift  Box— WHat 
better  Gyi  ?  Wh  m  e  ^  ha  a 


handsome,  cleanly,  efficient  Parker 
fountain  pen,  to  be  the  intimate 
companion  of  the  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  sweetheart  or  friend  who  gets  it  ^J* 
for  Christmas?    If  the  Parker  isn't  all  I  recommend,  the  dealer  will  refund  your 
money — If  it  is  broken  by  accident  within  one  year,  1  repair  or  replace  at  no  cost. 


Cleanly  Because  of  the 
Lucky  Curve 

The  curved  ink  feed — the  Lucky  Curve — instead  of 
the  straight  ink  feed  common  to  other  fountain  pens, 
makes  the  Parker  cleanly,  and  always  ready  to  write; 
no  need  of  ever  wiping  ink  off  the  barrel  before  writing. 

The  curved  ink  feed  of  the  Parker  is  self-draining.  No  ink 
sticks  in  the  Lucky  Curve  after  you  return  the  pen  to  your  pocket 
—  so  when  the  heat  of  the  body  expands  air  in  the  reservoir, 
no  ink  is  in  the  feed  to  be  forced  into  the  cap  to  soil  fingers  and 
linen  when  you  remove  the  cap  to  write. 

'this  curved,  self-draining  ink  feed  is  a  Parker  feature 
exclusively.  If  you  want  to  get  the  cleanly  pen  you  will  have 
to  get  the  one  pen  witli  the  curved,  self-draining  ink  feed  — 
the  Parker. 

No.  15  — $7.00.    Barrel  oi  tinted  pearl  slabs  held  by  eold  bands.  Gold 

filigree  cap  with  space  tor  owner's  name. 
No.  16  —  $6.00.    18K.  eold  plate  mounting.  Space  for  owner's  name. 
No.  42l2  —  $4.50.    Chased  barrel,  gold  bands.    Space  tor  owner's  name. 
No.  51  — $3.50.    Cold  or  silver,  designed  name  plate,  unique  and  simple. 
No.  20!2  —  $2.50.    Chased  barrel,  lady's  size. 

Parker  Pen  Co.,  Geo.  S.  Parker,  Pres.,  90  Mill  St.,  Janesville,Wis. 


Geo.  S.  Parker. 

Parker  Jack-Knife 
Safety  Fountain  Pen 

Even  carried  upside  down  this  unique 
little  pen  doesn't  leak.  I  carried  one  in  my  trouser 
pocket  with  my  knife  and  compass  on  a  250  mile  hunting 
and  boating  fip,  and  it  never  leaked  a  drop.  Goes  flat 
in  your  lower  vest  pocket  or  loose  in  the  outside  coat 
pocket  or  in  a  lady's  purse  or  handbag.  No  valves, 
springs  or  disappearing  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order. 

Ladies'  special  Jack-Knife  Safety  Fountain  Pen,  like  illustra- 
tion at  the  right,  with  ring  for  attaching  to  chain,  sterling  silver 
mounting, $5.00 ;  gold  mounting,  $6.00;  Lady'sand  gentleman's 
styles, plain  with  No.2gold  pen, $2.50;  withgold  band,  $3.00;  plain 
with  larger  gold  pens,  $3.00,  $4.00  and  $5.00,  according  to  size. 

EMBLEM  PENS.  Solid  gold  bands  and  emblems  of  fraternal 
orders,  K.of  P.,  K.of  C, I. O. O.  F. ,  Elks,  Masons,  etc.,  $12.00. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS.   If  you  can't  find  a  Parker 
dealer,  write  to  me  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 
Prices  range  from  $1.50  to  $250.00. 


Branches:  — Parker  Pen  Co.  (Neluil),  1 1  Park  Kow,  New  York  C 
A  Co.,  Hamilton  and  Montreal,  Canada;  European  Branch  - 
Pen  Co.,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 
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Christmas 
Gift  Box 

i  Mil  ■  i  MH  m«i 


On  request  you 
may  nave  FRE  E .  an 
Ar  ti  stically  Decorated 
Presentation  Box 
typifying* the  Spirit 
ofChrisfctnas 


Your  College  Expenses 

THROUGH  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  plan  hundreds 
of  young  people  have  secured  full  or  partial  courses  in 
the  foremost  colleges,  conservatories,  business  colleges, 
correspondence  schools,  etc.,  throughout  the  country.  These 
scholarships  have  been  awarded  without  one  cent  of  expense 
to  the  scholars.  We  paid  all  the  bills  and  asked  nothing  in 
return  except  a  little  pleasant  work  in  leisure  hours. 

C  We  are  willing  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  any  young 
man  or  young  woman  desiring  to  enter  any  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  United  States,  or  we  will  pay 
the  money  to  you  and  you  can  pay  your  own  bills. 

Write  to  us,  telling  us  what  you  desire.  We  will  send  all  the  details,  including  a 
booklet  in  which  some  of  our  scholarship  workers  tell  how  they  made  successes. 

Address  The  Educational  Division,  THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 


PARIS 
GARTERS 

TBADtMAFtK  «E0»9TEKgD 

NO  METAL 

cart  touch  you 


PARIS  GARTERS 

No  Meta.1  Cai\ToucKYou 

^M&y  be  obtaiived  irv  A<\ncf- 
some  Ao//dcxy boxes  for 
gift-ma.kir\g  c\t  twenty-five 
cervts,  fifty  ceivts  a.rvd 
or\e  dollar.  & 


I  A  S tein&Co.  Make rs 

Congress  St     Center  Ave.  Chicago 


] 


English 
Knock- 
about 
Hat 


A  stylish,  serviceable  hat 
for  dress  or  business.  Genuine  English  Kelt.  Folds 
into  compact  roll  without  damaging.  Broad  outside 
band.  Would  sell  for  $2.00  in  most  hat  stores. 
Colors:  Black, Gray  Mixture,  Brown  Mixture, Dark 
Blue  and  White.  Weight  4  ozs.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  $1.00.    State  size  and  color  wanted. 

Genuine  Fur  Cap  $ 

For  men  and  boys, 
Satin  lined.  Band 
and  visor  can  be 
turned  down  or 
up.  All  sizes, 
Color,  black. 
Prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  $3.00. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed  on 
all  purchases 
Packed  In 
beautiful 
Holiday 
Bo  xes. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent  de- 
posit, freight  prepaid.  DON'T  PAT 

A  CENT  ii  you  are  not  satisfied  after 
using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY  t/^esLZ  Z££ 

at  any  price  until  yuu  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
trices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

ONF  f  FNT  is  a"  h  wi"  cost  vo"  to 

"1,L  VIjI!  1  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  t,e  sent  you  free  postpaid  t.y 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
information.   Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 

TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear 
amps,  sundries  at  hat/  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  H  55,  Chicago 

Fine  Rugs       Old  Carpet 

DEN  WORTH  RUG  MILL  II  SEND  FOR 
3045-47-49-51  Boudinoi  St.,  Phil*.  II  CATALOGUE 


bridle  and  a  saddle  on  Brone  and  spread  a 
blanket  over  him.  And  with  me  leading 
again,  and  carrying  a  noon-feed  in  my 
other  hand,  we  was  off  to  the  theayter. 
And  would  you  believe  it?— that  little 
horse  walked  with  a  prance.  Yes,  he  did ! 
Grit?  Say,  don't  a  mustang  beat  creation ! 

But  when  I  pulled  that  blanket  off 
everybody  thought  Bronc  looked  pretty 
bad  for  the  show.  That  scared  me  a  little. 
And  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  till— all  of  a 
sudden  — I  got  a'  idear.  I  hopped  into  the 
saddle.  That  covered  up  the  last  rib. 
Then  I  rode  Bronc  out  as  far  as  that  knot- 
hole, give  him  the  high-sign  on  his  shoulder, 
and— my!  but  that  actor  crowd  stood  up 
and  hollered! 

"Andy,"  says  Miss  Beryl— everybody 
was  calling  me  Andy  by  now— "you  look 
like  the  front  cover  of  a  magazine." 

But,  jiminy!  wasn't  I  nervous!  My 
hull  swallering  apparatus  seemed  para- 
lyzed, kinda.  And  as  evening  come  on  I 
kept  thinking  of  them  Jersey  woods  acrost 
the  Hudson.  Then— ziz-z-z-z-z-z!  The 
curtain  was  up! 

The  minute  I  knowed  I  was  shore  in  for 
it  I  felt  better  somehow.  A-course,  when 
I  come  through  that  first  time,  Bronc 
bucking  and  me  shooting  blanks,  I  was 
rattled.  But  I  just  looked  straight  ahead 
and  let  'em  clap.  At  the  end  of  Act  II,  when 
I  roped  the  villain,  the  boss  made  me  ride 
back  acrost  the  stage,  pulling  little  Willie 
after  me.  I  wasn't  so  scared  that  time.  I 
faced  out  towards  the  rows  of  people  and 
grinned.  And  at  the  very  last  of  the  play, 
when  I  sa-a-aved  Miss  Beryl,  I  was  as 
calm  as  a  cucumber.  Took  Miss  Beryl  by 
one  hand,  her  best  feller  took  her  by  the 
other,  and  we  three  come  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  stage  and  bowed. 

I  got  a  good  look  at  everybody  that  time. 
Some  was  on  their  feet,  ready  to  go. 
Specially  rubbered  at  the  folks  fenced  off 
in  the  little  corrals  at  the  sides.  In  the  one 
to  my  right,  just  offen  the  stage,  was 
several  men— young  men.  I  noticed  them 
last— just  as  us  three  begun  to  back  in  our 
traces  and  let  the  curtain  come  down.  No 
more'n  got  my  eyes  on  the  gent  nearest  me 
than  I  let  go  of  Miss  Beryl,  duv  under  the 
curtain,  took  a  big  step  into  that  right- 
hand  corral  and  grabbed  him. 

The  doc?  Nope;  it  wasn't.  It  was 
young  Jim  Bransfield! 

Well,  a-course  I  didn't  know  I'd  stir 
up  the  hull  theayter  like  I  done.  Why, 
everybody  stopped  going  out,  and  the 
entire  outfit  clapped  and  stomped  and 
hollered.  But  I  just  hung  on  to  young 
Jim  till  he  drug  me  behind  the  curtain. 

Honest  to  goodness,  I  don't  see  what 
there  was  to  make  such  a  pow-wow  about. 
But  young  Jim  and  his  friends,  they  haw- 
haw-hawed  and  whopped  me  something 
turrible  on  the  back.  The  boss  come  nigh 
to  pumping  both  my  arms  off.  And  Miss 
Beryl  says:  "Oh,  Andy,  you're  splendid ! " 
Her  eyes  was  full  of  tears.  Whilst  the 
rest  of  the  actor  bunch  waved  things  to 
me.  They  couldn't  get  clost  enough  to 
speak  because  there  was  a  lot  of  news- 
paper fellers  on  my  four  sides,  joshing  and 
asking  questions.  When  I  managed  to  get 
shet  of  them  here  was  Mike  and  his  wife 
and  the  kids;  she  as  round  as  a  bottle  and 
wiping  at  her  eyes— what  was  there  to  cry 
about?— and  the  little  boy  with  hair  the 
exact  color  of  tomato-ketchup— cute  too — 
and  the  girl  as  freckled  as  a  turkey-egg, 
and  

Mike  whispered  something  to  me. 
"Been  hauling  furniture  today,  Andy,"  he 
says.    "Something  doing  tomorrow." 

Then  young  Jim  drug  me  away  to  have 
some  supper— me  in  my  theayter  duds, 
a-course.  We  landed  up  at  a  swell  big 
hotel— which  young  Jim  said  was  run  by 
him  and  a  couple  of  hunderd  of  his  friends 
—and  I  et  some  of  them  what-do-you- 
call-'ems  that  crawl  sideways,  and  drunk 
outen  a  glass  that  was  a  foot  high  and 
holler  plumb  down  its  neck.  And  I  told 
young  Jim  why  I'd  come  all  the  way  to 
New  York. 

"But  what're  you  doing  on  the  stage?" 
he  says. 

I  told  him. 

"And  how  did  it  happen?" 
"I  can  lift  you." 

Well,  sir,  that  was  a  new  one  on  him ! 

Say !   I  ain't  such  a  darned  fool  after  all ! 

Before  we  left  that  table  we  formed  the 
Consolidated  Rattlesnake  Mining  Com- 
pany. Then  I  sent  fifty  words  ajoy-riding 


acrost  the  United  States  to  Lutie.  It  was 
sunup  when  I  landed  back  at  the  stable. 
There  was  Mike,  big  as  life,  camped  in  the 
middle  of  a  pile  of  newspapers. 

He  looked  worried.  "If  them  three 
ducks  see  these  articles  and  pictures,"  he 
says,  "they'll  get  nervous  and  fly  the 
coop." 

I  looked  at  the  papers— and  come  nigh 
having  heart-disease! 

It's  a  cinch  there  wasn't  any  time  to 
throw  away.  Me  and  Mike  jumped  into 
a'  automobile  and  went  akiting  to  a  police- 
station.  And  I  put  my  case  up  to  the  gent 
in  command. 

Well,  he  picked  out  six  police  to  help 
me.  I  wouldn't  never  'a'  guessed  they  was 
police  if  I  hadn't  been  told.  They  was 
dressed  just  like  common  men. 

Mike  showed  'em  the  place.  It  wasn't 
far.  For  the  sassy  bunch  we  was  after  had 
figgered  me  out  a  blamed  softy  and  was 
settled  in  a  house  about  two  blocks  from 
the  first  one.  Two  police  went  up  on  the 
roof.  Two  more  sit  down  in  the  back 
yard.  The  surround  complete,  me  and 
the  other  two  walked  up  the  front  steps- 
soft— and  let  ourselves  in  with  a  skinny- 
looking  key.  When  we  was  inside,  the 
officers  drawed  their  guns  and  I  swung 
open  a  door  leading  into  a  big  front 
panor. 

There  was  the  doc,  the  judge  and  the 
perfessor.  Also  a  middle-aged  man  — 
family-man,  I  judged— that  looked  easy 
and  trustful. 

It  was  me  that  spoke  first. 

"Well,  Doc,"  I  begun.  "You  look  as 
natural  as  a'  old  shoe!"  I'm  a  liar,  be- 
cause he  was  shy  his  beard. 

"But  I  don't  like  your  hair-cut,  Judge," 
I  goes  on.  He  looked  like  a  singed  cat  and 
was  some  pale. 

"Andy,"  says  the  perfessor— I  knowed 
it  was  the  perfessor  on  account  of  that 
wart  — "we're  at  your  mercy.  But,  be- 
lieve me— if  we  hadn't  'a'  took  it  some- 
body else  would."  He  was  trembling  like 
he  had  the  delirium-trimmings. 

"Gents"— and  I  bowed  like  Miss 
Beryl's  best  feller  in  Borderland — "I  am 
about  to  perform  the  greatest  feat  of 
strength  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
On  a  recent  occasion  you  told  me  you  could 
lift  me.  Now,  sirs,  it's  me  that's  agoing 
to  lift  you— all  three  to  oncet!" 

And  that's  what  I  done. 

But  it  set  me  to  thinking  right  serious. 
What  was  the  difference  between  them 
three,  who'd  stole  just  money,  and  me, 
that'd  stole  a  horse?  "Andy,"  I  says, 
"don't  you  wait."  And  before  I  was  a' 
hour  older  I  was  hunting  that  Eyetalian. 

I  found  him— in  that  vacant  lot— un- 
loading his  wagon.  I  counted  out  a  dozen 
five-dollar  bills.  Then  I  walked  up  to  him. 
"My  friend,"  I  says,  "would  you  like 
to  sell  that  horse  I  seen  you  driving  the 
other  day?" 

He  looked  at  me.  Then  he  looked  at 
the  money.  Then  he  looked  toward  the 
wide  door  in  the  wall.  Next,  "Cavally 
macaroni  spaghetti  oggie!"  he  says, 
grabbed  the  mazuma— and  hiked. 

There  was  a  man  standing  clost  by.  He 
laughed.  "You're  it,"  he  says.  "The 
society  for  the  pervention  of  harm  to  dumb 
brutes  come  and  took  that  animal  away 
three  nights  ago." 

"You  don't  say!"  I  exclaims.  "Well, 
I  am  a  sucker." 

That  night  was  my  last  in  Borderland, 
and  me  and  Bronc  told  the  show  goodby. 
The  boss,  he  offered  me  a  hunderd  a  week. 
"By  golly!"  I  says;  "I  don't  know  which'd 
be  the  best,  to  stay  on  the  stage  or  go  home 
and  develop  that  mine."  Then  he  wanted 
me  to  leave  Bronc.  I  said,  "No";  the 
little  horse  deserved  a'  alfalfa  patch  in 
Stanislaus.  Then  it  was  "Wish  you  luck, 
gents!"— this  for  the  cowboys  and  Injuns; 
"Ladies,  yours  sincerely !"—  this  for  the 
womenfolks.   Last  of  all  come  Miss  Beryl. 

"You're  going— back  West?"  she  says 
when  I  put  out  my  hand  to  tell  her  so- 
long.  She  looked  kinda  startled  and 
backed  a  step.   "Why— why,  Andy!" 

"Back  West." 

She  come  forward— to  Bronc,  took  hold 
of  his  bridle  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  kinda 
laid  her  cheek  agin  his  neck. 

I  seen,  then,  what  was  the  matter. 
"Miss  Beryl,"  I  says,  "I've  just  got  to 
take  the  little  feller  with  me.  New  York's 
nice,  but  New  York  ain't  no  place  for  a 
range  horse." 


An  Oyster  Cook  Book  giving  a 
hundred  ways  of  preparing 

BOOTH'S 
Guaranteed  Oysters 

(Full  Measure  — Solid  Meats) 

should  be  a  good  book.  It  is — 
the  best,  most  complete  ever 
compiled  about  oysters. 

We  Offer  It  FREE 

Recipes  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner 
by  famous  chefs  aud  leading  American 
authorities  are  here  brought  together  in 
a  clear,  interesting  way.  Every  house- 
keeper will  be  glad  to  have  this  book, 
every  bachelor  and  all  lovers  of  good 
things  to  eat  will  find  it  a  treasure  house. 

—and  when  you  eat  oysters,  eat  Booth's 
delivered  to  you  in  sealed  cans.   You  get  all 
the  goodness  of  the  oyster  in  Booth's  —  all 
the  freshness,  delicacy  and  salt  sea  aroma. 

Packed  and  sold  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  World's  Largest  Distributors  of 
Deep  Sea  Oysters,  they  comply  with  all 
National  and  State  Pure  Food  Require- 
ments. Booth's 
Oysters  have 
been  the 
standard  of 
quality  for 
over  60  years. 

Always  in 
new  cans — in 
sizes  to  meet 
your  require- 
ments. 

Booth  Fisheries  Company 

Branches  Everywhere 
General  Officei:  1909  MAJESTIC  BLDG 
CHICAGO 


Please  send  free.  Oyster  Cook  Book. 


Confound  It! 
No  Handkerchief 

Invited  out.  Must 
have  one  "quick.'' 
Memory  to  the 
rescue.  Goes  into 
nearbystore.  Buysa 


Breaks  the  seal.  There  it  is — 
a  fine  quality,  soft  laundered,  snowy  white 
handkerchief  —  ready  for  the  pocket. 
Just  as  personal  as  those  at  home. 
"Bully  idea!" 

Admirably  suited  for  Holiday  Gifts. 

On  sale  where  handkerchiefs  are  sold. 


MEN'S  PACKAGES 

Containing 
Banner  .  .  .  .  1  for  10c 
Pioneer  .  .  .  .  3  for  25c 
True  Blue  .  .  .  2  for  25e 
Challenge  Puro  Linen  3  tor  50c 
Gill  Edge  Pure  Linen  1  for  25c 


WOMEN'S  PACKAGES 

(All  Pure  Linen) 
Cambric   Sheer  Containing 

No.  7  No.  8  1  for  10c 

No.  1  No.  2  3  for  25c 

No.  3  No.  4  2  for  25c 

No.  5  No.  6  3  for  50c 

No.  9  No.10  1  for  25c 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  (pre- 
paid), on  receipt  of  price.    Address  Dept.  "B" 

THE   INTERNATIONAL.  HDKT  MFG.  CO. 
136th  to  137th  Sto.  ud  Willow  Ave. .  New  York 
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In  Utter  Despair  a  Mother  Buys 
Holstein  Cows'  Milk  for  Baby 

Montello,  Mass.,  is  one  of 
know  the  value  of  Purebred 
m  experience.    Here  is  her 


Mrs.  F.  P.  Greens 
the  many  thousands 
Holstein  Cows'  Milk 
good  word.    Write  1 

"At  four  months  of  agi 
was  very  much  discourage 
since  birth.  I  had  tried 
milk  and  condensed  milk. 


aby  girl  weighed  854  pounds.  I 
e  had  gained  only  half  a  pound 
infants'  foods,  also  good  cows' 
ing  agreed  with  her." 
Farther  on  in  tier  letter  she  shows  what  Holstein 
Cows'  Milk  did  for  her  baby. 

"I  started  my  baby  in  on  it :  she  is  seven  months  old  today,  and 
weighs  19  pounds.  I  am  delighted  with  results,  and  wish  every 
mother  with  a  poorly  nourished  baby  would  try  Holstein  Milk." 

This  mother  in  utter  despair,  reading  one  of  our  ad- 
vertisements, wroteusandfouud  shecould  buy  themilk 
at  9  cents  a  quart  within  ten  minutes' walk  of  her  house. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  such  testimonials. 
The  reason  is  very  plain  and  simple.  Holstein  Cows' 
Milk  is  nearest  to  mother's  milk,  and  is  easily  digested 
and  assimilated.  It  also  imparts  to  the  consumer 
the  great  vitality  and  v  igor  of  the  breed. 

Your  milkman  should  supply  you.  If  he  cannot, 
send  us  his  name  and  address,  and  we  will  help  you 
to  get  it  in  your  own  town.  Send  for  our  booklet, 
"  The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk."    It  may  help  you. 


HOLSTEIN- FRIESI AN  ASSOCIATION 

6-B  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


YOU  CANNOT  ESCAPE 
THE  RISK  OF  INFECTION 

from  casual  contact  with  the  traveling  public, 
by  rail,  trolley  or  steamer,  in  hotels,  theatres, 
churches,  schools,  etc.,  or  when  handling  your 
mail,  money  or  newspapers. 

You  can  guard  against  the  consequences  by 
using  Lifebuoy  Soap,  before  and  after,  for 
your  toilet,  bath  and  shampoo.  Disease  germs 
cannot  live  where  Lifebuoy  is  regularly  used. 
It  gives  a  delightful  sense  of  refreshing 
cleanliness   and    assurance  of 
afety  from  infection. 


EJq    at  AH  Druggists 


and  Grocers. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
send  5c.  (stamps  or  coin) 
for  full  sized  cake  to 

LEVER  BROS.  CO. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

s  c^y  _ 


ECONOMY 


7  Waverly  Place 
N.  Y. 


Avoid  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 


"I  — I  reckon  you're  right,"  she  answers, 
and  lifted  her  face.   It  was  all  tears. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  bringing  me 
here  that  day,"  I  says.  "And  for  being  so 
nice  and  friendly.  There's  somebody  else 
thai  w  ants  to  thank  you  too." 

"Bronc?"    She  patted  him. 

"No.  A  girl— out  home." 

"Oh!"  She  whispered  it.  "I— I— 
thought  so." 

"Lutie  and  me  won't  never  forget  what 
you  done." 

She  didn't  say  nothing  more.  Just  took 
my  hand;  then  turned  quick  and  went 
out.  And  Bronc  looked  after  her  and 
nickered.  You  bet  he  loved  her  just  as 
much  as  she  loved  him ! 

The  next  morning  seen  me  and  him  in 
Jersey  City  ready  to  get  aboard  a  train. 
But  —  no  going  alone  for  the  little  horse;  and 
no  freight  train  neither.  Nothing  wasn't 
too  good  for  him.  And,  besides,  I  wanted 
to  be  jerked  West  by  the  same  engine  that 
was  pulling  young  Jim  Bransfield's  private 
car. 

Private  car?  The  layout  was  more  like 
a  private  train.  Next  the  baggage  car  was 
Bronc,  with  Mike  to  look  after  him.  In  a 
tourist  just  behind  was  Mrs.  Mike  and  the 
two  kids.  Then  me — I  stuck  to  it  that  the 
Pullman  was  as  stylish  as  I  could  stand. 
Last  of  all,  young  Jim. 

And  this  is  the  telegram  I  sent  Lutie: 

"Six  days  after  date  expect  per  express 
six  of  us  and  one  blue-roan  range  horse. 

"Andy." 

CoxsMmg-'A  Migh  Art 

HOUSEWIVES  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  and  in  other  elevated  portions 
of  the  United  States  are  obliged  to  solve  a 
few  culinary  problems  that  do  not  trouble 
women  elsewhere. 

For  example,  a  woman  goes  from  an 
Eastern  city  to  live  in  one  of  the  high 
valleys  of  Colorado.  She  attempts  to  make 
a  cake  and  quite  naturally  uses  the  recipe 
to  which  she  has  long  been  accustomed. 
The  cake,  instead  of  acting  as  it  ought, 
flows  over  the  side  of  the  pan,  covers  the 
bottom  of  the  oven  and  tries  to  find  its 
way  out  under  the  oven  door  and  over  the 
kitchen  floor.  What  remains  in  the  pan, 
instead  of  rounding  up,  appears  collapsed. 

The  trouble  is  not  with  the  recipe  but 
with  the  atmospheric  pressure,  which  in- 
terferes with  cooking  in  a  good  many  ways. 
At  sea-level,  water  boils  at  212°  Fahren- 
heit. At  an  elevation  of  ten  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  it  boils  at  210°.  At  Denver, 
which  is  one  mile  above  sea-level,  water 
boils  at  202°.  In  the  San  Luis  Valley,  at 
Del  Norte,  which  is  seventy-seven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  up,  it  boils  at  197°.  At 
Leadville,  which  is  nearly  two  miles  above 
the  sea,  it  boils  at  193°. 

How  is  the  housewife  to  boil  an  egg  at 
Leadville?  The  answer  is  that  the  thing 
is  very  hard  to  accomplish.  At  all  events, 
she  must  cook  the  egg  some  minutes 
longer  than  the  time  customary  in  New 
York  or  Chicago.  It  is  not  the  fact  of 
boiling  that  cooks  an  egg,  but  the  number 
of  units  of  temperature  employed  in  the 
process;  hence  it  takes  a  good  deal  longer 
to  cook  it  at  193°  than  to  bring  it  to 
the  requisite  point  of  "doneness"  in  a 
surrounding  fluid  medium  of  212°. 

The  trouble  with  the  cake  previously 
mentioned  was  that  the  gas  generated  in 
it  by  the  baking  powder  was  too  strong  for 
it.  At  sea-level  there  would  have  been  no 
trouble,  because  the  pressure  of  the  air  on 
the  outside  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
restraint;  but,  the  pressure  up  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado  being  so  much  less, 
the  gas  in  the  cake  made  bigger  bubbles 
which  tended  to  run  together,  until  the  re- 
maining walls  were  not  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  weight.  Then  the  cake  fell,  the 
pent-up  gas  escaping  through  fissures  in 
its  outer  layer.  Incidentally  to  the  process, 
the  gas,  insufficiently  restrained,  caused 
most  of  the  material  of  the  cake  to  over- 
flow the  sides  of  the  pan. 

One  naturally  asks,  What  should  a 
woman  do  under  such  circumstances?  It 
is  very  simple.  She  should  either  use  less 
baking  powder  or  increase  the  tenacity  of 
her  dough  by  contributing  more  albumen 
in  the  shape  of  an  additional  egg. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  variation 
of  the  boiling  temperature  of  water  with 
atmospheric  pressure  makes  it  practicable 
to  determine  the  height  of  a  mountain 
with  the  aid  of  a  pot  and  a  thermometer;  in 
fact,  this  method  is  frequently  adopted  for 
ascertaining  elevations  at  high  altitudes. 


Most 
Nutritious  Food 
Made  From  Flour 

A  strong  statement  —  but  an 
absolute  fact.  Backed  up  by  years 
of  testing. 

The  stomach  digests  them  with 
pleasure,  and  sends  them  on  their 
way  to  make  rich,  red  blood,  sound 
flesh  and  tough  muscle. 

Every  ingredient  is  a  strength- 
giver,  scientifically  blended  and 
perfectly  baked. 

Crisp  and  delicious  Uneeda  Bis- 
cuit come  to  you  in  their  dust 
tight,  moisture  proof  packages, 
fresh,  and  clean,  and  good. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


(Never  sold  in  bulk) 


for  a  package 


"  The  sled  that  steers" 

Scientifically  constructed.  Perfect  steering  control.  Has 

over  seven  inches  more  steering  surface  than  other  sleds.     Our  patented 
■         spring  steel  runners  are  grooved  and  prevent  "  skidding."  This  is  far 
superior  to  flat  or  rounded  runners  on  ice  or  snow.    Light  enough  to  easily  pull  up  hill. 
W        yet  so  strong  it  outlasts  three  ordinary  sleds.    Just  the  sled  for  boy  or  girl.   Can  be  steered 
™       at  full  speed  in  any  direction,  around  all  obstacles  and  past  other  sleds.    If  you  wish  the 
advantage  of  these  exclusive  features  insist  on  a  flexible  Flyer  and  look  for  this  trade-mark. 

Card-board  model  free 

Let  us  send  it.  Also  booklet,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  show- 
ing coasting  scenes,  etc.   A  postal  will  bring  both.    Write  today. 


S.  L  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1100  S,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Catalogues 
Free 


THE  BEST  ICE  AND  ROLLER  SKATES 


THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOW  SKATE  MFG.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mm...  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  84  Chambers  Street.      London,  8  Lour  Lane,  E.  C.      Paris,  64,  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Ar 


STUDY  ELECTRICITY 
In  this  Electrical  Center 

Complete  college  training  in  less 
time,  at  less  expense.  Two  year 
course,  covering  every  phase  of 
generation,  transmission  and  application. 
Superb  equipment— laboratory, machines  ami 
apparatus.  Graduate  engineers  for  instruct- 
ors. Winter  Term  begins  January  3.  1911. 
Write  for  details. 
BRYANT  <*  STRATTON  COLLEGE 
No.  101.  College  Bldg.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


nr%,  m  ^r^iig^iik  t 
WHAT  YOU  INVENT? 

Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune 

Free  book  gives  list  oi  needed  inventions  and  tells 
how  to  protect  them.    Write  for  it.    Send  sketch  at 
invention  for  tree  opinion  as  to  patentability. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Our  Fee  Returned. 
H.  ELLIS  CHANDLEE  6c  CO. 
(Successors  to  Woodward  &  Chandleel 
1267  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Quick  Service  and  Protection 

For  the  Millions 


NEARLY  one  mil 
lion  merchants  are 
protected  from  loss 
of  profit  every  day  by 
National  Cash  Registers. 

Nearly  fifty  million  dol- 
lars are  protected  every 
day  by  our  registers. 

m 


AMOUNT 

purged 


You  press 
the  key— 
Electricity 
does  the  work 


"The  Sound  of  its  Bell  is  Heard  Around  the  World" 


Nearly  five  million  clerks  in  every  part 
of  the  world  are  protected  from  mistakes 
every  day  by  National  Cash  Registers. 


Nearly  fifty  million  customers  are  pro- 
tected from  mistakes  and  are  quickly  served 
every  day  where  Nationals  are  used. 


For  price  and  particulars  of  a  National  Cash  Register 
built  to  suit  your  business  write 


The  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 
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BUSTER  BROWN'S 


GUARANTEED 

Stockings 


1 


7  DARN! 
Why  Darn? 

You  have  been  Darning  all  your  life.  If  you 
want  to  quit  Darning  buy  Buster  Brown's 
Guaranteed  DARNLESS  Stockings  for  the 
whole  family. 

Silk  Lisle  Half  Hose  for  MEN,  black,  tan, 
navy,  gray,  wine,  purple  and  heliotrope. 
Lisle   Hose  for  LADIES,   medium  and 
gauze  weight ;  black  or  tan. 
Combed  Egyptian  Hose  for  BOYS,  light 
and  heavy  weight,  black  or  tan. 
Lisle  fine  gauge  Ribbed  Hose  for  MISSES 
medium  and  light  weight,  black  or  tan. 
MISSES   silk  lisle   fine    gauge,  ribbed, 
black  or  tan. 
25c.  a  Pair,  Four  Pairs  to  the  Box,  $1.00 
LADIES  silk  lisle  gauze,  black  or  tan. 

Three  Pairs  to  the  Box  $1.00 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS 
For  safe  MOST  everywhere,  but  if  your  mer- 
chant can't  supply  you  send  us  your  order, 
stating  kind,  size  and  color  wanted,  and  ive 
will  supply  you  direct,  prepaying  postage. 
Write  For  Busier** 
Latest  Funny  Book, 
FREE. 

BUSTER 

BROWN'S 
HOSIERY  MILLS, 

559  Sherman  Avenue, 

Chattanooga,  Term 


AnlmmaculateandSanitaryHome 


made  possible  by  the 

"ALCA 


??  HAND  VACUUM 
CLEANER 


Sent  carriage  prepaid  to 
any  point  in  the  U.  S.  for 

$6.00 

Thoroughly  practical  and  effective, 
selling  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  every  housewife.  Weighs  only  5 
lbs.  ''Lessens  housekeeping  cares 
and  reduces  Doctor's  bills." 

Order  one  today  from  us.  It  will 
be  forwarded  without  delay,  all 
charges  prepaid,  with  complete  di- 
rections for  its  use. 

Sold  with  an  unconditional  d 
antee.     Full  Satisfaction, 
MONEY  BACK.    Address : 

Alca  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co. 

362  W.  50th  St. 
New  York  City 


Explana- 
tory 
Booklet. 


What 
the 

"Alca" 
gets 

out  of  an 
ordinary 
rug. 


1LM  \VMl 


keeps  the  teeth  white  and 
sound.  Prevents  decay. 
Tones  up  the  gums  and 
makes  the  mouth  clean  and 
wholesome. 

Paste  or  Powder 
25c.  Everywhere 


African 

Game 

Trails" 


Roosevelt's  Own  Book 

"  The  Book  of  the  Year."    N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  community  to  sell  the  sole 
account  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  adventures,  by  his 
own  hand.  Strongest  co-operation;  large  commis- 
sion: monopoly  of  territory.    For  prospectus,  write 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  151  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 
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{Continued  from  Page  It) 

thought  that  scouts  with  such  a  command- 
ing outlook  could  not  make  mistakes. 

On  the  other  side,  on  the  second  day  the 
scout  balloon  had  motor  trouble  and,  de- 
scending, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

This  use  of  scout  balloons,  though  it  is 
the  first  that  Germany  has  tried  in  the  big 
maneuvers,  is  not  new  by  any  means.  There 
has  been  an  aerial  lieet  in  existence  in  Ger- 
many for  several  years;  as  early  as  1907  the 
German  Air  Navy  League  was  organized, 
with  the  Kaiser  as  one  of  the  patrons.  This 
League  includes  the  Air  Motor  Study  Soci- 
ety and  aims  to  secure  the  services  of  all 
aviators  and  navigators  of  dirigibles  to  form 
a  sort  of  aeronautic  reserve,  such  as  is  now 
being  organized  in  this  country. 

There  have  been  night  flights  and  scouting 
expeditions  over  the  German  frontier  forts, 
and  all  preparations  have  been  made  by  the 
empire  to  take  the  fullest  possible  advan- 
tage of  this  new  development  in  warfare.  It 
is  rather  a  peculiar  and  significant  political 
phenomenon  that,  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Reichstag,  the  Socialists  put  through  a  bill 
for  building  another  army  dirigible  to  be 
added  to  the  air  navy.  Apparently  they 
want  to  be  Socialists,  but  they  are  deter- 
mined to  be  Socialists  in  Germany  and  not 
risk  carrying  on  their  propaganda  under  the 
flag  of  any  hostile  Power  that  might  have 
designs  on  the  Fatherland. 

Soon  after  the  Zeppelin  No.  1  made  her 
first  flight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
Herr  Rudolph  Martin,  a  military  critic  of 
some  repute  in  Germany —and  author  of  the 
book,  Is  a  World  War  Imminent?  said 
that  the  invasion  of  England  through  the 
air  was  perfectly  feasible.  He  figured  out  a 
plan  of  campaign  whereby,  at  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  billion  dollars  in  dirigibles  and  a 
similar  amount  in  aeroplanes,  an  army  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  could 
be  thrown  into  England  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour;  and  the  aerial  transports 
could  come  back  and  get  a  second  detach- 
ment of  the  same  size  in  the  course  of  the 
same  night.  He  said  the  execution  of  such 
a  plan  was  only  a  question  of  money;  that 
such  a  war  would  be  costly,  that  it  would 
last  two  years  and  peace  would  not  be  con- 
cluded till  Germany  had  occupied  London. 

The  development  of  aeroplanes  and  diri- 
gibles since  that  was  written  indicates  that 
it  would  not  take  so  much  money  for  the 
aerial  transport,  but  the  practical  limita- 
tions of  the  method  make  it  quite  as  futile 
of  execution  as  the  invasion  of  England  by 
the  Spanish  Armada. 

Fighting  With  Gas 

However,  the  development  of  the  Zep- 
pelin gave  England  a  popular  scare.  The 
cry  went  up  that  her  insular  superiority 
was  gone  forever  and  the  reply  of  the  War 
Office  to  Germany  was  to  build  the  Nulli 
Secundus.  This  was  a  nonrigid  dirigible 
made  of  goldbeaters'  skin.  The  bag  alone 
cost  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  She  was 
built  in  response  to  a  popular  clamor  that 
stirred  even  the  War  Office.  She  made  one 
voyage  of  thirty-two  miles,  from  Farn- 
borough  to  London,  and  landed  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Here  she  was  stormbound 
for  two  days  and  finally  was  ripped  open 
by  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  detail  to 
prevent  her  being  blown  away  and  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  French  Patrie. 

She  ultimately  was  repaired,  but  has 
never  done  anything  startling.  She  was 
followed  by  the  dirigible  2A,  which  was 
wrecked  by  a  storm  last  spring.  The  little 
dirigible  Baby  is  now  in  commission  at 
Aldershot,  but  the  balloon  factory  does  not 
promise  important  results.  Needless  to  say 
the  idea  of  a  German  invasion  is  passing. 
It  was  revived  somewhat  at  the  time  of 
Bleriot's  flight  across  the  English  Channel, 
though  not  in  such  a  violent  form.  Still, 
England  is  coming  more  to  the  front  in  the 
matter  of  military  aeronautics. 

Even  with  the  rapid  improvement  of 
aerial  locomotion,  and  with  all  the  sensa- 
tional matter  that  has  been  written  about 
the  destruction  that  an  aeroplane  can  deal 
to  a  fleet,  naval  officers  do  not  yet  admit 
that  aviation  threatens  to  interfere  with 
naval  supremacy. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  an  aeroplane 
would  meet  in  attempting  to  bombard  a 
battleship  is  the  protective  deck.  This  is 
not  the  upper  deck,  as  many  landsmen 
suppose,  but  is  the  second  deck,  arching 
over  the  vitals  of  the  ship  with  a  three- 
inch  curved  roof  of  steel.   Any  projectile 


"Night  Letters'forTravelers 

The  family  always  wants  to  know  that 
you  "arrived  safely,"  what  sort  of  trip 
you  had,  how  you  found  things  at 
your  destination. 

Send  them  a  Night  Letter  any  time 
before  midnight  and  they  will  receive 
it  next  morning. 

The  Night  Letter  prevents  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  left 
at  home  and  enables  you  to  telegraph 
a  real  message  with  something  of 
yourself  in  it. 

The  terseness  of  the  ordinary  telegram 
is  not  required.  Fifty  words  may  be 
sent  as  a  Night  Letter  at  the  same 
rate  as  a  ten-word  day  message. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

"Prompt,  Efficient,  Popular  Service." 


$120  DOWN 


BURROWES  BILLIARD  &  POOL  TABLE 

$1  Down  puts  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  from  $6  to  $15.  52  a  month  pays  balance. 
Larger  Tables  for  $25,  $35,  $50,  $75,  etc.,  on  easy  terms.    All  cues,  balls,  etc.,  free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

The  BURROWES  HOME  BII.I.IARD  AND  POOE  TABLE  is  a  scientifically  built  Combination 
Table,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library  table,  or 
mounted  on  legs  or  stand.    When  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

NO  RED  TAPE  —  On  receipt  of  first  instalment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on  it  one  week. 
If  unsatisfactory  return  it,  and  we  will  refund  money.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.       812  CENTER  STREET,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


1  12  POULTRY 

Tells  how  to  succeed  with  poul-    D  f\Cl  V 
ry  on  the  ordinary  farm.   How  DWUIV 
o  make  a   first-class  brooder     ■  ■■  pp 
out  of  an  old  piano  box.    What  Lil/hL 
breeds  lay  best.     Plans  for  J.l\J_jJ_J 
poultry   houses,   how   to   feed.  ^^^^ 
breed.  eU:.     Describes  the  1911 
PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 
11  be  surprised  at  the  valuable  information  it  con- 
It's  free.    Write  a  postal  for  a  copy  today, 
irie  Slate  Incubator  Co.,  434  Main  St..  Homer  Cily.  Pa. 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  light.  No 
wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


ghtedinstantly.  Over200sty  les. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

5-25  E.  5th  Street,  Canton,  O. 
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If  you  are  looking  for 
something  which  offers 
good  pay,  which  throws 
you  into  contact  with 
congenial  people,  and 
which  makes  your  time 
your  own,  we  should 
like  to  hear  from  you. 


^"TTAll  over  the  country  we 
^[J  want  representatives  to  look 
after  the  subscription  busi- 
ness of  The  Saturday 
Evkning  Post  and  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal — 
to  forward  the  renewals  of 
these  subscriptions  as  they 
expire  and  to  present  the 
magazines  to  those  not 
already  subscribers.  If  you 
want  to  devote  your  entire 
time  to  the  work,  or  desire 
to  add  something  to  your 
income,  you  can  do  so 
through  this  1910-1911  offer. 


To  anyone  who  will  take 
up  this  work  we  will  pay  a 
weekly  salary  and  also  a 
commission  on  every  order 
forwarded.  Here  is  a  busi- 
ness which  you  can  under- 
take with  no  expense  and 
with  a  definite  assurance  of 
salary  and  commission. 


You  can  secure  every- 
thing necessary  for  trying 
the  work  by  sending  a  line 
of  inquiry  addressed  to 

Agency  Department 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


dropped  on  the  deck  would  necessarily 
explode  by  contact;  and  there  is  a  serious 
question  whether  a  sufficient  number  of 
projectiles  could  be  dropped  close  enough 
together  to  rip  open  the  upper  deck  and  so 
expose  the  armored  deck  to  attack. 

Captain,  now  Representative,  Richmond 
P.  Hobson  says  that  a  netting  would  be  an 
efficient  shield  against  an  aerial  bombard- 
ment. It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  he  is  a  naval  officer;  though  he  is 
familiar  with  naval  architecture,  he  has  the 
naval  officer's  habitually  expressed  distrust 
of  an  aeroplane's  offensive  power. 

Naturally  torpedo  boats  and  other  un- 
protected craft— even  light  gunboats  and 
converted  yachts,  such  as  were  used  so 
extensively  during  the  Spanish-American 
War— are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  an  aerial 
bombardment.  Against  a  machine  that 
can  outpace  them,  and  can  rise  high 
enough  to  be  entirely  safe  from  them,  such 
boats  are  helpless. 

There  is  one  form  of  offensive  operations 
against  the  navy  to  which  little  public 
attention  has  been  directed.  It  is  the  use 
of  gasbombs.  The  Krupps  have  recently 
perfected  and  are  selling  a  gun  that  throws 
a  hundred-and-sixty-pound  bomb  filled 
with  chemicals  that  mix  when  released  and 
form  a  deadly  gas.  Now  the  ventilators  and 
funnels  of  a  battleship  can  be  protected 
easily  enough  against  explosives,  but  so 
long  as  ventilators  work  there  is  no  way  of 
protecting  a  battleship  from  asphyxiating 
gases. 

There  has  never  been  any  prohibition 
against  such  bombs  by  the  Geneva  con- 
vention. The  subject  was  brought  up  at 
the  first  Hague  conference,  but  the  Amer- 
ican naval  representative,  Rear  Admiral 
Mahan,  voted  "No."  He  said,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  was  a  purely  academic 
discussion;  and  it  was  at  that  time,  since 
there  was  no  gun  made  to  throw  such  pro- 
jectiles. Further,  Rear  Admiral  Mahan 
said  the  fumes  of  a  torpedo  were  deadly 
enough  and  the  conference  did  not  propose 
to  abolish  torpedoes.  Finally  he  said  that 
the  proposal  was  illogical,  since  there  was 
nothing  in  the  rules  of  war  to  prevent 
torpedoing  a  battleship  and  sending  her 
to  the  bottom  with  four  or  five  hundred 
men;  and  he  failed  to  see  the  practical 
difference  between  asphyxiating  men  with 
water  and  with  gas. 

Aeroplanes  at  Sea 

Great  Britain  agreed  to  the  prohibition 
on  condition  that  it  should  be  unanimous, 
but  the  objection  of  America  caused  it  to 
fail.  The  subject  was  brought  up  again  in 
a  different  form  at  the  last  Hague  con- 
ference and  the  United  States  at  that  time 
agreed  to  prohibit  dropping  "projectiles  or 
explosives";  this,  of  course,  included  gas- 
bombs  from  balloons  or  other  aerial  ve- 
hicles. However,  this  time  the  prohibition 
was  agreed  to  by  no  other  first-class  Power. 
The  United  States  is  left  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  having  such  an  agreement  with 
the  smaller  Powers,  like  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics,  but  not  being  bound  regard- 
ing any  of  the  great  Powers. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  an  attack 
from  a  swarm  of  aeroplanes  would  put 
any  fleet  out  of  commission.  Though 
no  details  of  the  Krupp  gasbomb  are  given, 
there  are  a  score  of  deadly  gases  that  can 
easily  be  generated  in  this  way.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  or  cacodyl  would  serve  the 
purpose.  It  is  a  fact  of  almost  forgotten 
history  that  there  was  an  attempt  made  to 
use  asphyxiating  bombs  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  cacodyl  was  the  agent  employed 
then.  There  was  a  consignment  of  such 
shells  sent  to  the  old  Florida,  then  on 
blockade  duty  in  the  South.  When  her 
captain  was  informed  of  the  nature  of 

the  shipment  he  said:  "Heave  the  d  n 

stuff  overboard.  Do  they  take  me  for 
Lucretia  Borgia?"  It  was  heaved  over 
accordingly  and  the  experiment  was  not 
given  a  practical  trial. 

Aeroplanes  have  been  flown  over  the 
water.  It  is  only  natural  that  flying  over 
water  should  be  easier  than  flying  over 
land;  for,  though  we  do  not  yet  know 
much  about  the  action  of  air  currents,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  they  will  be  steadier 
over  the  unobstructed  surface  of  the  water 
than  over  the  rough  topography  of  the 
coast.  Aeroplanes,  too,  even  in  their  pres- 
ent stage  of  development,  can  outspeed 
any  torpedo  boat  or  other  form  of  water 
craft.  For  scouting  and  observation  they 
could  hold  a  fleet  completely  at  their 
mercy,  but  their  radius  of  operation  is 
limited.   They  can  be  depended  on  for  say 
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Just  the  Gift  for 
Any  Man 

Fifty  Between  the  Acts  Little  Cigars.  Fifty  fine 
smokes.  Ask  any  man.  Every  smoker  knows  them  — 
knows  their  quality  and  goodness. 

Fine  tobacco — whole  leaf — not  a  stem  in  a  million 
of  them. 

Good  tasting  —  great  smoking  —  full  of  Xmas  cheer 
and  good  fellowship  — 


mi 


Just  the  Smoke 
for  Any  Time 

Right  for  the  "in-between"  minutes  when  a  big  cigar  w  ould  be 
too  long. 

Right  for  a  comforting  after-dinner  smoke. 

Right — any  time — any  place — for  anybody. 

The  neat,  convenient,  handsome  metal  box  of  ten  Between  the 
Acts  just  fits  the  pocket. 

Between  the  Acts  are  protected  horn  dust  or  dirt  and  kept 
fresh,  clean  and  cool  by  the  wax  paper  lining  in  every  box. 

Answer  your  "What  shall  I  give  him?"  question  by  purchasing  a  box  of  fifty 
from  your  dealer.  Or  send  the  coupon  and  fifty  cents  to  us  today  and  we  will  send 
you  a  box  of  fifty,  and  include  free  10  Between  the  Acts  Little  Cigars  in  the  regular 
10c  metal  pocket  package. 

THE  AMERICAN  q 
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An 
Ideal 

Christmas 
Gift 

GemdeLuxe 

Safety  Razor 

FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  TENDER  SKIN 
AND  HEAVY  BEARD 

This  razor  solves  the  problem.  It  means 
absolute  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  men 
who  shave,  and  especially  to  those  to 
whom  the  average  Safety  Razor  has  not 

^^TheGemdelm^l 

fection,  yet  simple  —  only  two  parts, 
holder  and  blade. 

THE  BLADE  IS  THE  FEATURE 

The  GemdeLuxE  It  ructed,  highly  tem- 
pered Damascene  chased  steel  blade,  rein- 
forced with  German  silver  back  to  allow  for 
stropping  —  the  sharp  cutting  edge  of  every 
blade  is  carefully  examined  and  tested  before 
blade  is  wrapped  and  put  in  case. 

The  GemdeLuxe  ^tfw'ncomplete  as 

above,  including  12  blades,  all  in 
handsome  case 

Sent  on  request  for  30  days'  FREE  TRIAL 

Extra  blades,  set  of  6,  50  cents 

You'veheard  of  the  original  Gem  Junior 
SI  .OOoutfit — it  has  no  equal  for  the  money 
—  has  been  a  joy  to  the  self-shaver  for 
years.  Soldeverywhere,  usedeverywhere. 

GEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY 

34  Reade  Street  New  York 

The  original  modern  Safely  Razor  makers— 
30  years  in  business. 


":  *3.50 


The  best  garter 
a  man  ever 
wore 


season  s 
prettiest  box 


FROM  now  until  the  New  Year 
you  can  get  the  famous  Brighton 
Flat  Clasp  Garter  in  holiday  boxes 
appropriately  designed  and  espe- 
cially decorated  for  this  season's 
giving.  At  dealers  25c — or  we  mail 
them  direct. 

Pioneer  Suspender  Co.,  Philadelphia 


a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  though  the 
endurance  record  is  now  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  miles.  The  fastest  sustained 
flight  has  been  at  the  rate  of  sixty-six  miles 
an  hour  and  a  single  mile  has  been  made 
at  the  rate  of  seventy-six,  but  if  a  plane 
makes  only  fifty  miles  it  can  make  rings 
around  the  fastest  torpedo  boat.  Further, 
aeroplanes  are  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
hit.  Wynmalen  held  the  altitude  record, 
when  this  article  was  being  written,  of 
ninety-one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet. 
At  even  half  this  distance,  to  hit  a  moving 
aeroplane  with  an  aerial  gun  would  be  like 
killing  a  fly  with  a  rifle  at  one  hundred 
yards. 

When  the  American  Government's  one 
aeroplane  was  being  tried  out  at  College 
Park,  Maryland,  neither  the  speed  nor  the 
height  record  was  so  great  as  now.  Wilbur 
Wright  one  day  was  making  forty-five  miles 
an  hour  down  the  field  and  the  machine 
looked  both  fast  and  small.  Lieutenant 
Foulois  was  watching  it  and  remarked: 

"Put  that  thing  up  five  hundred  feet, 
traveling  that  fast,  and  it  would  be  a 
chance  shot  if  you  touched  it  even  with 
shrapnel." 

One  can  figure,  then,  that  at  two  thou- 
sand or  three  thousand  feet  an  aviator 
would  be  reasonably  safe. 

There  was  never  any  apparent  reason, 
except  the  weight  involved,  why  aeroplanes 
should  not  carry  wireless  outfits.  If  they 
could  do  this  their  usefulness  in  scouting 
would  be  largely  increased ;  for  even  if  they 
eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
or  if  through  mechanical  trouble  they  were 
unable  to  return  to  their  base  of  opera- 
tions, they  might  at  least  send  valuable 
information  before  they  were  put  out  of 
commission. 

The  factor  of  weight  was  studied  care- 
fully by  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  United 
States  soon  after  the  first  small  dirigible 
was  acquired  by  the  Government.  In  this 
case  there  had  to  be  a  double  precaution; 
for  the  weight  had  to  be  kept  low  since 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  dirigible  was 
small,  and  the  sparks,  which  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  wireless  transmitting  outfit, 
had  to  be  covered  to  guard  against  danger 
of  a  gas  explosion. 

Both  of  these  requirements  were  met 
and  a  sending  and  receiving  set,  that  would 
work  up  to  thirty  miles,  was  built.  The 
weight  was  just  seventy-five  pounds  and 
the  spark-gaps  were  all  protected  with 
mica  coverings.  This  installation  was 
considered  a  triumph  at  the  time,  but 
since  then  the  weight-carrying  capacity  of 
the  aeroplane  has  been  greatly  increased 
and  messages  have  actually  been  sent 
from  an  aeroplane  even  by  an  unskilled 
operator. 

Jl  Wireless  on  the  Wing 

The  first  man  to  perform  this  feat  was 
J.  A.  D.  McCurdy,  a  member  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell's  Aerial  Experiment  Asso- 
ciation. He  carried  a  wireless  outfit  in  a 
flight  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  August  twenty- 
seventh;  and,  though  he  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  skilled  operator,  he  sent  a  message 
that  could  be  read  by  a  man  on  the  ground 
five  hundred  feet  below  and  a  mile  distant. 

The  need  of  a  featherweight  wireless 
outfit  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  in- 
creased weights  that  aeroplanes  are  carry- 
ing, even  in  the  past  few  months.  In  a 
weight-carrying  competition  in  Germany, 
last  summer,  Herr  Thalen  carried  four 
hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds  of  extra 
weight  in  a  bip'ane.  This  would  more  than 
provide  for  a  wireless  outfit  and  an  extra 
passenger  to  act  as  operator.  McCurdy, 
in  sending  his  epoch-making  message,  was 
his  own  aviator  and  telegrapher  as  well, 
having  the  sending  key  of  his  instrument 
on  the  steering  wheel  of  his  machine  and 
working  it  with  his  forefinger. 

The  large  extra  weight  that  can  be  car- 
ried, as  shown  by  Herr  Thalen's  perform- 
ance, means  a  great  deal  when  it  comes  to 
transporting  either  equipment,  passengers 
or  explosives.  Orville  Wright  said  that  the 
biplane  used  by  him  the  first  year  at  Fort 
Myer  would  carry  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  extra  weight  and  that  this  weight 
could  be  dropped  while  the  machine  was  in 
flight  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium. 
This  is  the  point  where  the  aeroplane  has 
an  advantage  over  the  dirigible  balloon. 

There  had  been  but  a  single  public  ex- 
periment, up  to  the  end  of  August,  in  shoot- 
ing from  an  aeroplane.  On  this  occasion 
Glenn  Curtiss  had  carried  up  Lieutenant 
Jacob  Fickel,  a  sharpshooter  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Infantry.   At  a  height  of  sixty  feet 


he  missed  a  ten-foot  target  on  the  ground, 
but  Curtiss  took  the  blame  for  this,  saying 
he  had  to  dip  just  as  the  shot  was  fired. 
The  sharpshooter  said  that  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  about  shooting  from  an  aero- 
plane any  more  than  from  a  moving  train 
or  from  the  deck  of  a  warship.  It  is  very 
evident,  however,  that  it  is  an  art  that  will 
take  practice  and  will  be  very  much  akin 
to  wing  shooting. 

Another  item  of  progress  was  reported 
from  Reims,  where,  on  September  twelfth, 
M.  Henri  Molla  made  a  night  flight  of  one 
hour  in  an  aeroplane  equipped  with  a 
powerful  automobile  searchlight.  This 
was  an  interesting  demonstration  of  the 
machine's  further  capabilities,  because  it 
is  simple  and  practical.  He  said  when  the 
flight  was  at  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet 
the  ground  was  brilliantly  illuminated  and 
that  he  could  make  out  the  general  features 
as  high  as  four  hundred  feet,  but  that  at  a 
higher  elevation  the  light  was  of  little  use 
for  observation  and  simply  would  have 
betrayed  him  to  the  enemy  had  he  been 
scouting. 

Probably  not  until  actual  warfare  oc- 
curs will  the  ability  of  marksmen  to  hit 
aeroplanes  be  settled.  An  aeroplane  is  not 
like  a  captive  balloon,  for  it  requires  an 
operator.  No  aviator  is  going  to  take 
chances  of  being  an  object  of  interest  to  a 
man  with  a  gun;  and  even  an  enthusiastic 
gunner  would  not  like  to  prove  his  ability 
by  bringing  down  an  aviator  except  in  the 
exigencies  of  warfare.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  experiments  tried  with  cap- 
tive ^balloons,  however,  in  this  country,  in 
France,  and  in  Germany,  where  the  best 
execution  has  been  done. 

Shooting  Captive  Balloons 

The  experiments  in  the  United  States  were 
tried  at  Sandy  Hook,  with  a  gun  specially 
designed  for  aerial  shooting.  It  had  auto- 
matically adjustable  sights  that  changed 
their  elevation  with  the  elevation  of  the 
gun.  No  details  of  the  results  were  given 
out  for  the  officially  stated  reason  that 
the  Government  did  not  want  to  furnish 
information  to  foreign  Powers.  As  every 
one  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
diplomatic  service  knows,  the  foreign  mili- 
tary and  naval  attaches  got  the  informa- 
tion if  they  wanted  it.  The  chances  are 
that  they  were  the  only  individuals  who 
did  want  it. 

Germany  has  made  no  secret  of  her 
practice  with  captive  balloons,  and  re- 
ports of  this  exercise  state  that  the 
German  gunners  are  able  to  bring  down 
captive  balloons  under  almost  all  con- 
ditions. The  nearest  approach  to  war 
conditions  in  this  line  of  marksmanship 
was  made  in  Germany  last  summer,  when 
captive  balloons  were  towed  behind  the 
swift  cruiser  Undine.  The  gunners  were 
able  to  bring  them  down  every  time.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  the  balloons 
were  less  than  two  hundred  feet  up  and 
were  being  towed  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  This  is  a  rather 
different  performance  from  hitting  any- 
thing as  small  as  an  aeroplane  two  thou- 
sand feet  up  and  moving  through  three 
dimensions  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour. 

One  essential  feature  of  the  projectiles 
used  in  aerial  shooting  is  that  they  are 
equipped  with  a  device  in  the  base  that 
throws  out  smoke  by  day  and  sparks  by 
night,  so  that  the  flight  of  the  shell  can  be 
traced  like  that  of  a  rocket.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  do  this  in  order  to  correct  the  range, 
which  is  never  exactly  right  in  the  first  trial. 
There  are  also  two  parties  of  observers 
stationed  at  different  angles  to  the  object 
fired  at,  so  that  one  party  can  give  the 
correction  for  elevation  and  the  other  for 
variation  right  or  left. 

It  is  likely  that,  for  a  long  time,  the 
chief  practical  use  either  of  the  aeroplane 
or  the  dirigible  will  be  for  scouting  and 
raiding.  Chemically  started  fires  are  hard 
to  extinguish  and  an  enemy's  supply  de- 
pots will  always  offer  a  vulnerable  mark 
for  a  party  of  raiders  supplied  with  fire- 
bombs. To  any  one  who  knows  the  very 
restricted  area  of  damage  done  by  a  dyna- 
mite explosion,  the  idea  of  using  aerial 
bombs  against  men  in  the  field  will  seem 
decidedly  futile.  But,  as  Napoleon  has 
not  very  delicately  said,  "an  army  travels 
on  its  belly";  and  when  lines  of  supplies 
can  be  threatened,  bridges  destroyed  and 
supply  depots  burned  by  a  few  men  who 
are  perfectly  willing  to  risk  their  lives  in 
doing  it,  the  existence  of  an  army  in  the 
field  becomes  precarious. 
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Use  the 
Sun's  Only  Rival  in  the 
RoomsYou  Want  Brightest 

The  Holiday  season  requires  an  abun- 
dance of  cheery,  brilliant  light  in  living, 
dining  and  guest  rooms.  Now  every 
room  in  the  house  can  be  brightly  lighted 
at  very  little  expense. 
WITH 


Everyone  Can  Afford  Electric  Lighting 

G-E  MAZDA  Lamps  have  doubled  the 
amount  of  light  obtainable  from  a  dollar's 
worth  of  electricity — and  improved  its  quality. 
Everywhere  electric  light  users  are  substituting 
G-E  MAZDAS  for  older  types  of  lamps. 
Since  electric  lighting  is  now  available  at  ]/z 
its  former  cost,  other  lighting  methods  are 
being  rapidly  discarded  in  favor  of  the  "Sun's 
Only  Rival." 

Your  electric  light  man  or  dealer  will  supply 
the  proper  sizes.  Begin  with  the  rooms  you  want 
brightest  during  these  long  winter  evenings. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  "Eawn  of 
A  New  Era  In  Lighting" — its  22  illustrated 
pages  contain  lighting  costs  and  plans,  sizes  and 
prices  of  lamps  and  reflectors  and  much  valuable 
information  on  modern 
lighting  requirements  — 
where  and  how  lamps 
should  be  used,  etc. 

General  Electric 
Company 

Dept.  33,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS 

and  all  the  year  'round  the 


"SWAN" 


SAFETY 

FOUNTPEN 

is  a  superb  gift  to  Father, 
Mother,  Sister,  Brother, 
Friend  or  Sweetheart,  and 
;  appreciated  because 
it  is  always  ready  for 
work  and  w  orks  well, 
because  it  can 
be  carried  in  any 
position  with- 
out leaking, 
because  it 
is,  in  other 
words,  a 
perfect 
pen. 


MABIE,  TODD  &  CO. 

The  Makers 
17  Maiden  Lane 
NEW  YORK 


209  State  St. 
CHICAGO 


LONDON,  PARIS.  BRUSSELS,  SYDNEY 
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That  YOU  Knew? 


Look  slowly,  searchingly  at  the  faces  in  this  strange  old 
Civil  War  photograph. 

Perhaps  some  one  near  and  dear  to  you  was  in  this  group 
of  the  93rd  New  York,  just  before  Antietam  ushered  in  the 
bloodiest  day  of  the  Civil  War.  Or  perhaps  he  fought  among 
the  men  in  Gray  under  Lee  and  Jackson,  whose  dream  of 
conquering  Washington  that  same  day  was  shattered. 


You  can  look  for  the  face  you  want  through  three  thousand 
five  hundred  more  photographs  —  like  this,  taken  in  the  heat  of 
the  greatest  struggle  since  Napoleon's  time;  like  this,  driving 
home  to  every  American  a  sense  of  his  personal  heritage  in  that 
awful  test,  and  pride  that  neither  North  nor  South  was  found 
wanting  in  skill  or  courage,  but  that  both  cemented  by  their 
blood  the  brotherhood  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


3500  Undying  Witnesses  of  Our  Great  War 


AMAZING  but  true — Our  Civil  Warwas  photographed.  From  Sumter 
l\.  to  Appomattox,  Mathew  Brady,  foremost  camera  artist  of  his 
time,  risked  his  life  again  and  again,  following  the  armies  and  navies  of 
both  sides — under  special  protection  of  Allen  Pinkerton,  chief  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  and  with  special  permission  from  Lincoln. 

The  men  in  Blue  or  Gray  serving  the  guns,  tearing  up  railroads, 
laying  pontoons;  in  the  grim  trenches,  'round  the  camp  fire,  on  the 
way  to  the  hospital;  famous  leaders  and  dusty,  bloody  soldiers,  gal- 
lant fighters  and  ghastly  dead  passed  before  the  eyes  of  Brady's 
cameras.  Through  his  infinite  pains  in  treating  every  negative,  be- 
fore and  after  exposing,  by  the  elaborate  "Scott-Archer"  chemical 
processes  just  discovered,  those  thousands  of  eye  witnesses  of  our 
terrible  national  tragedy  have  been  preserved  to  this  day.  Chance  has 
buried  these  almost  unbelievable  photographs  from  view  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Now  their  resurrection  comes,  by  another  strange  chance,  just 
in  time  for  the  country-wide  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of  1861. 


THE  United  States  Government  paid  $30,000  for  the  Brady  pictures 
and  promptly  buried  them  in  the  War  Department,  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  secret  records;  but  the  great  camera  genius  who  took  the 
photographs  kept  a  duplicate  set  for  himself.  When  he  died  these  too 
were  lost;  until  now,  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  war,  they  have  been 
found  again.  How  they  were  taken,  how  they  were  lost,  how  they  were 
recovered — how  the  Review  of  Reviews  secured  them  and  put  them 
into  a  superb  set  of  books  so  that  you  and  every  other  American 
would  own  them,  is  a  wonderful  romance  that  can't  be  told  here. 
Send  the  coupon  and  you  will  get  the  whole  story. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  President  Taft  has  been  pleased  to  write 
a  special  letter  for  inclusion  in  the  history  that  accompanies  these 
photographs,  for  the  work  is  no  more  dramatic  in  its  illustrations 
than  it  is  truly  national  in  its  text. 

We  have  the  privilege  of  offering  this  great  collection  for  a  limited 
time  only.  We  suggest  that  you  act  promptly  to  avoid  disappointment. 


We  Give  You  12 
Photographic  Prints 

Send  only  10  cents  for  mailing 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  bigness 
of  this  enterprise,  a  monumental  and  ab- 
sorbing work,  not  for  this  day  only,  but 
to  be  handed  down  to  future  generations 
of  American  citizens, —  your  children, — 
we  have  chosen  12  typical  photographs, 
reproduced  them  carefully,  and  enclosed 
them  in  a  handsome  portfolio.  These  12 
we  will  give  you  FREE  if  you  send  only 
10  cents — the  cost  ot  mailing.  Even  these 
samples  will  be  valuable  acquisitions. 

Not  only  are  they  of  great  historical 
importance,  but  they  will  make  appro- 
priate additions  to  your  library  walls. 
They  show  twelve  different  aspects  of 
the  mighty  struggle. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  before  our 
supply  is  gone.    Better  send  the 
coupon  at  once  and  make  sure. 


tried  to  get  this  collection  — Congress  paid 
$30,000  for  part  of  it.  General  Butler  and 
ex  -  President  Garfield  said  it  was  worth 
$150,000. 

The  coupon  brings  you  twelve  prints  of 
these  almost  priceless  pictures  for  nothing 
but  the  cost  of  mailing. 


Review  of  Reviews  Company 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York 


Review  of  Reviews 

13  Astor  Place 
New  York 

Send  me,  free  of  charge,  the  12 
reproductions  of  your   newly  dis- 
covered  Brady   Civil   War  photo- 
graphs, ready  for  framing  and 
contained  in  a  handsome  portfolio.  Also 
send  me  the  story  of  these  photographs  and 
tell  me  how  I  can  get  the  whole  collection  for  the 
value  of  one  photograph.     1  enclose  10  cents  to  cover 

the  cost  of  mailing. 
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THE  KNAPP  LINE 


No.  4.    A  Light-Giving  Quality 


Lantern 
Bearers 


The  advertising  value  of  art 
calendars  is  only  limited  by 
the  taste  and  intelligence 
displayed  in  their  execution. 
The  Knapp  Line  Calendars  are 
"Lantern  Bearers"  and  they  will 
carry  the  light  of  your  adver- 
tising information  far  and  wide. 
And  because  they  are  beautiful 
in  subject  and  in  execution 
they  will  be  kept  and  valued. 
The  lanterns  will  be  hung 
where  their  light  will  continue 
to  shine. 

If  you  want  your  advertising 
to  endure,  use 

"The  Line  of  Progress" 

In  art  our  calendars  are  the 
newest  and  best  —  in  advertising 
value  the  most  practical. 

Want  to  see  it?    Send  a  postal. 

The 

Knapp 

Company 

Fourth  Avenue  at  Nineteenth  St.,  New  York 


Make  somebody 
happy    with  a 

KODAK. 

Christmas,  IpIO. 


Catalog  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


P 


OSBORN  XMAS  TREE 
HOLDER  CAN'T  TIP  OVER 

Easily  and  quickly  adjusted  ;  strongly  made,  of 
hard  wood;  with  steel  braces;  holds  large  or  small 
tree  firm  and  straight ;  can  be  folded  up  and  put 
away  for  many  years'  use. 

Price  35c  at  department  stores,  seedsmen  and 
Christmas-tree  dealers,  or  we  will  ship  direct, 
express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

The  Osborn  Mfg.  Co.  54  a^K!  oh£ve- 


E.  Phillips  O ppenheim 


Daniel  Frohman 


m  Callum 


■ 

For  Christmas 

j 

A  gift  of  unquestionable 
appropriateness.     Rich,  lus- 
□  trous  and  durable. 


FOR  MEN- No.  329,  a  ribbed  two- 
tone;  staple  combinations  of  color. 

FOR  WOMEN-No.  201,  a  very  thin, 
fine,  brilliant  silk  stocking.  Black  only, 
with  black  self-clock. 


Guarantee  Envelope 
with  Every  Pair 

Our  hose  are  never  sold 
without  this  Guarantee 
Envelope.  Your  dealer 
will  supply  you .  Send 
for  our  booklet  — a  guide 
to  quality  and  economy 
in  purchasing  silk  hose 
for  men  and  women. 


■ 


McCALLUM  HOSIERY  CO..  Northampton,  Mass. 

Largest  producers  of  silk  hosiery  in  the  world 


a 


Pre-Eminence  in  Business 

is  the  direct  result  of  sound 
J  business  information — of  an 
j  ability  to  get  maximum 

results  out  of  men,  out  of 

machinery,  out  of  money, 
I  out  of  economic  forces. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

is  serving  live  business  men  everywhere 
through  a  two-year  Course  in  Accounts, 
Finance  and  Business  Management,  and 
through  a  Business  Consulting  Service. 

Through  the  Course  young  men  may 
!  prepare  systematically  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  business  opportunities. 

Through  the  Service  business  execu- 
tives secure,  in  convenient  form,  money- 
making  ideas,  clearer  insight  into  essen- 
tial principles,  business  building  plans. 

You  will  read  with  genuine  interest 
every  one  of  the  forty-four  pages  of  our 
Catalog— and  we  anticipate  the  pleas- 
ure of  exchanging  it  for  a  postal  card 
containing  your  name  and  address. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 
Astor  Place  New  York  City 


( 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 

~  TOBACCO 

wins  its 
friends  through 
sheer  force  of 
good- 
ness. 


/  v 
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Individual  Libraries 
for  Christmas  Gifts 

Slots  IV*  rnU-lx  Bookcases  lend  charm  to 
any  room  and  make  an  acceptable  gift  for 
use  in  the  individual's  own  room,  where 
favorite  books  can  always  be  kept. 

Elastic  Bookcases 

enjoy  the  prestige  that  comes  only  from  highest 
quality  materials,  perfect  workmanship,  long  experi- 
ence and  ample  resources— the  new  1911  Globe- 
Wernicke  catalogue  describes  in  detail  the  many 
styles  and  finishes  in  which  Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcases  are  made — shows  the  variety  of  artistic 
unit  combinations — offers  practical  suggestions  for 
decorative  treatments. 

List  of  "The  World's  Best  Books'*  Free— contain- 
ing selections  of  the  5,  10,  2S,  50  and  100  best  books 
tor  children  and  adults.  A  reliable  guide  for  Christ- 
inas buying. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  -with 
the  1911  Catalogue  on  request. 

%e  SU>*?V*rnickc<?*  Dent  D  Cincinnati,  U.S.A. 


The  real, 
self-cleaning 


pipe 

Simple,  Practical,  Perfect 

Study  its  construction: — The  nicotine  is 
absorbed  as  it  forms;  saliva  runs  direct  to 
absorbent  wad  —  cannot 
collect  in  bowl  or  back 
up  into  stem. 
Always  Dry,  Clean  and  Sweet 
Consumes  ALL  the  to- 
bacco— nowaste — nosput- 
tering  — no  sticky,  pasty 
'heel." 


Cleaned  in  a  second  with 
a  match  stick 

Genuine  French  Briar  with  solid 
rubber  bit.  Two  styles— straight 

and  curve  , 

Package  of  zvads  zuith  every  pipe. 
At  your  dealer  or  by  mail. 
SHAW  &  LEOPOLD, 516  Montgomery  Ave. .Philadelphia 


5<y 


A  Bank  Book 
Christmas  ® 


A  Savings  Account 

opened  with  One  Dollar  or  more 
makes  a  most  acceptable 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

to  children,  relatives  or  friends. 

We  especially  solicit  small  accounts 
on  which  we  pay  four  per  cent  interest, 
compounded  twice  a  year. 

If  desired,  we  will  place  the  pass 
books  in  special  holiday  envelopes  and 
mail  them,  with  your  cards,  so  that  they 
will  be  received  on  Christmas  morning. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  "M,"  ex- 
plaining our  system  of  "Hanking  By 
.Mail." 

Assets  Over  Forty-Five  Million  Dollars 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


□L 


Jo 


ATENTS 


P 

M      Send  slcelcli  for  Ii 
Obtaina  Patent 
wanted  and  prizes  oK> 
vertiicd  free. 


SECURED  OR  OUR 
FEE  RETURNED 


e  search  of  Patent  Office  Records.  How  to 
id  What  to  Invent  with  list  of  inventions 
?d  fur  inventions  sent  free.    Patents  ad- 
VICTOR  J  EVANS  4  CO.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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OF  MMBE  BUGMOME 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

cooked  the  moisture  from  his  sodden  gar- 
ments in  little  films  of  vapor  and  filled  the 
cabin  with  the  reek  of  the  prison  dye. 

"Did  she— did  she  " 

"Oh,  she's  been  dead  quite  a  spell  now," 
stated  Shem.  "  I  would  have  s'posed  you'd 
'a'  heered  that,  too,  somewhars." 

"But  my  young  uns— little  Anderson 
and— and  Elviry?" 

The  sick  man  was  clear  up  now  on  his 
knees,  his  long  arms  hanging,  and  his  eyes, 
behind  their  matted  lids,  fixed  on  Shem's 
impassive  face.  Could  the  warden  have 
seen  him  now,  and  marked  his  attitude  and 
his  words,  he  would  have  known  what  it 
was  that  had  brought  this  dying  man  back 
to  his  own  mountain  valley  with  the  breath 
of  life  still  in  him.  A  dumb,  unuttered  love 
for  the  two  shock-headed  babies  left  behind 
in  the  split-board  cabin  was  the  one  big 
thing  in  Anse  Dugmore's  unwholesome 
being — bigger  even  than  his  sense  of  alle- 
giance to  the  feud. 

"My  young  uns,  Shem?" 

"Wyatt  Trantham  took  'em  an'  he  kep' 
'em — he's  got  'em  both  now." 

"Does  he— does  he  use  'em  kindly?" 

"I  ain't  never  heered,"  said  Shem  simply. 
"He  never  had  no  young  uns  of  his  own, 
and  it  mout  be  he  uses  'em  well.  He's  the 
high  sheriff  now." 

"I  was  countin'  on  gittin'  to  see  'em 
agin  — an'  buyin'  'em  some  little  Chrismus 
fixin's,"  the  father  wheezed.  Hopelessness 
was  coming  into  his  rasping  whisper.  "I 
reckon  it  ain't  no  use  to— to  be  thinkin'  — 
of  that  there?" 

"No  'arthly  use  at  all,"  said  Shem,  with 
brutal  directness.  "  Ef  you  had  thestrength 
to  git  thar,  the  Tranthams  would  shoot  you 
down  like  a  fice  dog," 

Anse  nodded  weakly.  He  sank  down 
again  on  the  floor,  face,  to  the  boards, 
coughing  hard.  It  was  the  droning  voice  of 
his  cousin  that  brought  him  back  from  the 
borders  of  the  coma  that  he  had  been 
righting  off  for  hours. 

For  to  Shem,  the  best  hater  and  the 
poorest  fighter  of  all  his  cleaned-out  clan, 
had  come  a  great  thought.  He  shook  the 
drowsing  man  and  roused  him,  and  plied 
him  with  sips  from  a  dipper  of  the  unhal- 
lowed white  corn  whisky  of  a  mountain  still- 
house.  And  as  he  worked  over  him  he  told 
off  the  story  of  the  last  four  years:  of  the 
uneven,  unmerciful  war,  ticking  off  on  his 
blunt  finger  ends  the  grim  totals  of  this  one 
ambushed  and  that  one  killed  in  the  open, 
overpowered  and  beaten  under  by  weight 
of  odds.  He  told  such  details  as  he  knew  of 
the  theft  of  the  young  wife  and  the  young 
ones,  Elvira  and  little  Anderson. 

"Anse,  did  ary  Trantham  see  you  agittin' 
here  tonight?" 

"Nobody— that  knowed  me— seed  me." 

"Old  Wyatt  Trantham,  he  rid  into  Man- 
chester this  evenin'  'bout  fo'  o'clock— I  seed 
him  passin'  over  the  ridge,"  went  on  Shem. 
"He'll  be  ridin'  back  'long  Pigeon  Roost 
some  time  before  mawnin'.  He  done  you  a 
heap  o'  dirt,  Anse. " 

The  prostrate  man  was  listening  hard. 

"Anse,  I  got  yore  old  rifle  right  here  in 
this  house.  Ef  you  could  git  up  thar  on  the 
mounting,  somewhar's  alongside  the  Pigeon 
Roost  trail,  you  could  git  him  shore.  He'll 
be  full  of  licker  comin'  back." 

And  now  a  seeming  marvel  was  coming  to 
pass,  for  the  caved-in  trunk  was  rising  on 
the  pipestem  legs  and  the  shaking  fingers 
were  outstretched,  reaching  for  something. 

Shem  stepped  lightly  to  a  corner  of  the 
cabin  and  brought  forth  a  rifle,  and  began 
reloading  it  afresh  from  a  box  of  shells. 

A  wavering  figure  crept  across  the  small 
stump-dotted  "dead'ning"— Anse  Dug- 
more  was  upon  his  errand.  He  dragged  the 
rifle  by  the  barrel,  so  that  its  butt  made  a 
crooked,  broken  furrow  in  the  new  snow 
like  the  trail  of  a  crippled  snake.  He  fell 
and  got  up,  and  fell  and  rose  again. 

From  out  of  the  slitted  door  Shem 
watched  him  until  the  scrub-oaks  at  the 
edge  of  the  clearing  swallowed  him  up. 
Then  Shem  fastened  himself  in  and  made  I 
ready  to  start  his  flight  to  the  lowlands  that 
very  night. 

Just  below  the  forks  of  Pigeon  Roost 
Creek  the  trail  that  followed  its  banks 
widened  into  a  track  wide  enough  for  wagon 
wheels.  On  one  side  lay  the  diminished 
creek,  now  filmed  over  with  a  glaze  of  young  | 
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"It's  time 
jou  owned 

a  tySlfftarn 


What  more  appropriate,  acceptable,  and  enduring 
gift  than  a  watch?  Waltham  has  been  the  watch 
favorite  of  social  as  well  as  of  business  and  in- 
dustrial life  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

WALTHAM 

has  beauty  to  commend  it,  usefulness,  reliability 
and  integrity  to  make  first  impressions  permanent. 
It  is  a  watch  that  flatters  the  recipient  and  keeps 
the  donor  in  constant  and  grateful  recollection. 

There  is  no  more  perfect  specimen  of  watch  making  than  the  Waltham 
Colonial.  Made  as  thin  as  it  is  safe  to  make  a  reliable  time -piece,  it 
is  the  last  word  in  the  watchmaker's  art.  At  all  JEWELERS,  from 
$50  to  $175.  Write  for  handsome  booklet,  describing  the  various 
Waltham  movements  and  learn  the  one  best  suited  to  your  needs. 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 


WALTHAM,  MASS. 


60 
Million 
Cans 


Sold 

in 
1909 


Fudge,  Taffy,  Caramels,  Butter 
Scotch — make  them  at  home — 

and  try  the  New  Karo  (extra  quality),  clear  as 
strained  honey — the  ideal  Candy  Syrup. 

Karo  Cook-Book  — Fifty  pages,  including  thirty  perfect  recipes  for 
home  candy  making  —  Free.    Send  your  name  on  a  post  card,  today,  to 


Dept.  R 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
NEW  YORK 


P.  O.  Box  161 


?1 
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and  get  that  piquancy  so  often 
lacking  in  salad  dressings.  Use 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  royal  relish  for  many  a 
dish!  Soups,  Fish,  Roasts, 
Steaks,  Chops,  Gravies  and  a 
little  on  Cheese  is  delicious. 

Refuse  Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


WEIGHT  $ 

BhBEL'ETS  I« 

Rain,  Slush 
and  Cold 
Mean  Nothing 

to  the  woman  who 
wears  Ankel-ets  over 
her  shoe  tops  and 
stockings.  These  light- 
as-air  rubber  coverings  prevent  the  skirt 
from  rubbing  or  wetting  the  shoes  or 
stockings.  They  keep  the  legs  warm,  too. 
Good  shoes  may  be  worn  on  stormy  days 
if  the  uppers  are  protected  by  Ankel-ets. 
They  make  shoes  and  stockings  last  longer. 
Just  the  thing  for  the  woman  who  goes  to 
a  stylish  party  in  bad  weather,  or  who 
must  be  out  in  rain,  snow,  sleet  or  slush. 
Ankel-ets  are  as  light  as  air,  have  handy 
This  trade-mark  snap-catches  and  fold 
so  small  they  may  be 
carried  in  the  purse. 

In  three  sizes-  small,  medium 
and  large.  Buy  them  from  your 
dealer,  or  we  will  mail  a  pair 
direct  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

HOWE  RUBBER  CO. 
187  Murray  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 


is  on  every  pair 
J  tAir-weigfit  I 

\  Ankel-ets/ 


Avoid  imitations.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfactory. 


None  genuine  without  THIS  cord. 
Are  a  preventative  of  sickness.  Though  they  save  doc- 
tors' bills,  physicians  everywhere  not  only  recommend 
them  but  wear  them.  They  not  only  protect  your  health, 
affording  comfort,  but  add  about  double  the  life  to  your 
shoes,  by  protecting  the  sole. 

EVERYBODY  NEEDS  EVERSTICKS 

Always  lor  sale  where  good  shoes  are  sold. 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

THE  ADAMS  &  FORD  CO.  CLEVELAND,  0. 


I  STALL'S  BOOKS 

8  Pure  Books  on  Avoided  Subjects 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Enow 
What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know 


DR.  STALL 


*  Books,  Si  each,  post  free 

VirPublishingCo 


Table  of  contents  iree. 
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ice.  On  the  other  side  the  mountain  rose 
steeply.  Fifteen  feet  up  its  bluff  side  a 
fallen  dead  tree  projected  its  rotted,  broken 
roots,  like  snaggled  teeth,  from  the  clayey 
bank.  Behind  this  tree's  trunk,  in  the  snow 
and  half-frozen,  half-melted  yellow  mire, 
Anse  Dugmore  was  stretched  on  his  face. 
The  barrel  of  the  rifle  barely  showed  it- 
self through  the  interlacing  root-ends.  It 
pointed  downward  and  northward  toward 
the  broad,  moonlit  place  in  the  road.  Its 
stock  was  pressed  tightly  against  Anse  Dug- 
more's  fallen-in  cheek;  the  trigger-finger  of 
his  right  hand,  fleshless  as  a  joint  of  cane, 
was  crooked  about  the  trigger-guard. 

He  lay  without  motion,  saving  up  the 
last  ounce  of  his  life.  The  cold  had  crawled 
up  his  legs  to  his  hips;  he  was  dead  already 
from  the  waist  down.  He  no  longer  coughed, 
only  gasped  thickly.  He  knew  that  he  was 
about  gone;  but  he  knew,  too,  that  he 
would  last,  clear-minded  and  clear-eyed, 
until  High  Sheriff  Wyatt  Trantham  came. 

Then  he  heard  him  coming.  Up  on  the 
trail  sounded  the  muffled  music  of  a  pacer's 
hoofs  single- footing  through  the  snow,  and, 
after  that,  almost  instantly  Trantham 
rode  out  into  sight  and  loomed  larger  and 
larger  as  he  drew  steadily  near  the  open 
place  under  the  bank.  He  was  wavering  in 
the  saddle.  He  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
and,  as  he  came  out  on  the  wide  patch  of 
moonlit  snow,  he  pulled  the  single-footer 
down  to  a  walk  and  halted  him,  and  began 
fumbling  in  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
saddle-bags  that  draped  his  horse's  shoulder. 

Up  in  its  covert,  the  rifle-barrel  moved 
an  inch  or  two;  then  steadied  and  stopped, 
the  bone-sight  at  its  tip  resting  full  on  the 
broad  of  the  drunken  rider's  breast.  The 
bony  finger  moved  inward  from  the  trigger- 
guard  and  closed  ever  so  gently  about  the 
hair-filed  trigger— then  waited. 

For  the  uncertain  hand  of  Trantham, 
every  movement  showing  plain  in  the  crys- 
tal, hard,  white  moon,  was  slowly  bringing 
from  under  the  flap  of  the  right-side  saddle- 
bag something  that  was  round  and  smooth, 
and  shone  with  a  yellowish  glassy  light,  like 
a  fat  flask  filled  with  spirits.  And  Anse 
Dugmore  waited,  being  minded  now  to 
shoot  him  as  he  put  the  bottle  to  his  lips, 
and  so  cheat  Trantham  of  his  last  drink  on 
earth,  as  Trantham  had  cheated  him  of  his 
liberty  and  his  babies— as  Trantham  had 
cheated  those  babies  of  the  Christmas  fix- 
ings which  the  state's  five  dollars  might 
have  bought. 

He  waited,  waited  

It  was  not  the  first  time  the  high  sheriff 
had  stopped  that  night  on  his  homeward 
ride  from  the  tiny  county  seat,  as  his  befud- 
dlement  proclaimed;  but  halting  there  in 
the  open,  just  past  the  forks  of  the  Pigeon 
Roost,  he  was  moved  by  a  new  idea.  He 
fumbled  in  the  right-hand  flap  of  his  saddle- 
bags and  brought  out  a  toy  drum,  round 
and  smooth,  with  shiny  yellow  sides.  A 
cheap  china  doll  with  painted  black  ringlets 
and  painted  blue  eyes  followed  the  drum, 
and  then  a  torn  paper  bag,  from  which  small 
pieces  of  cheap  red-and-green  dyed  candy 
sifted  out  between  the  sheriff's  fumbling 
fingers  and  fell  into  the  snow. 

Thirty  feet  away,  in  the  dead  leaves 
matted  under  the  roots  of  an  uptorn  dead 
tree,  something  moved— something  moved; 
and  then  there  was  a  sound  like  a  long,  deep, 
gurgling  sigh,  and  another  sound  like  some 
heavy,  lengthy  object  settling  itself  down 
flat  upon  the  snow  and  the  leaves. 

The  first  faint  rustle  cleared  Trantham's 
brain  of  the  liquor  fumes.  He  jammed  the 
toys  and  the  candy  back  into  the  saddle- 
bags and  jerked  his  horse  sidewise  into  the 
protecting  shadow  of  the  bluff,  reaching  at 
the  same  time  to  the  shoulder-holster  buck- 
led about  his  body  under  the  unbuttoned 
overcoat.  For  a  long  minute  he  listened 
keenly,  with  the  drawn  pistol  in  his  hand. 
There  was  nothing  to  hear  except  his  own 
breathing  and  the  breathing  of  his  horse. 

"  Sho !  Some  old  hawg  turnin'  over  in  her 
baid,"  he  said  to  the  horse;  and  holstering 
the  pistol  he  went  racking  on  down  Pigeon 
Roost  Creek,  with  Christmas  for  Elviry  and 
little  Anderson  in  his  saddle-bags. 

When  they  found  Anse  Dugmore  in  his 
ambush  another  snow  had  fallen  on  his 
back,  and  he  was  slightly  more  of  a  skeleton 
than  ever;  but  the  bony  finger  was  still 
crooked  about  the  trigger,  the  rusted  ham- 
mer was  cocked  back,  and  there  was  a  dried 
brownish  stain  on  the  gunstock.  So,  from 
these  facts,  his  finders  were  moved  to  con- 
clude that  the  freed  convict  must  have  bled 
to  death  from  his  lungs  before  the  sheriff 
ever  passed. 
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To  Smokers  Who  Like  a  Dry  Pipe 

Here's  the  Way  to  Keep  the  Nicotine  Out  of  Your  Pipe 
— Here's  the  Way  to  Make  Every  Smoke  Cool,  Sweet, 
Delicious — Here's  the  Way  to  Increase  Economy,  Pleas- 
ure and  Health  in  Smoking.  Use 

Baron's  Pipe  Filler 

Not  many  of  you  pipe  smokers  are  going  to  let  30  cents  stand 
between  you  and  the  greatest  smoking  discovery  since  the  invention 
of  the  pipe  itself.  Not  many  of  you  are  going  to  hold  back  and  be 
skeptical  about  Baron's  Pipe  Filler. 

For  you  can  see  for  yourself  trom  this  explanation  that  this  new  wrinkle 
makes  every  pipe-smoke  better  than  the  one  best  smoke  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 
The  tobacco  for  Baron's  Pipe  Filler  comes  in 
Tobacco        :1  "cartridge."    The  Filler  loads 
R  this  into   your  pipe  just   like  the 

purns  _  tobacco  in  a  cigar  — so  that  each 
Lengthwise  s)lreil  stands  upright  in  the  bowl 
and  hunts  lengthwise. 

J,)on't  you  see  how  vastly  it  must  impro.ve  the 
free-burning  and  free-drawing  qualities  of  your 
smoke?  And.  when  it  comes  to  perfection  in  smokes,  free- 
buming,  free-drawine  and  good  tobacco  are  the  whole  thing. 

With  tliis  ,  ombination,  yon  can't  burn  your  tongue,  livery 
such  smoke  is  cool,  siveet.  delicious. 

And  every  such  smoke  is  DRY.  It's  the  'logging,  hard- 
drawing  smokes  that  put  saliva  into  your  pipe  and  create 
that  wet,  poisonous  residue  ot  unburnable,  Hunted  tobacco. 


Loading  a  "'cartridge'*  of  to- 
bacco into  your  pipe  for  a  cool 
—-sweet — iree-burning— free- 
drawing  —  delicious  smoke. 


A  Christmas  Suggestion 


Smokers:  Keep  your  pipe  dry  and  keep  your 
v  v  health.  In  Baron's  Pipe  Filler, 
D-eePn .  the  draught  is  so  perfec  t  that  noth- 

fipe  Ury  ing  but  a  jrJ)  „/,i/e  as/i  is  left 
after  each  smoke. 

You'll  never  guess  what  pipe-smoking  really 
means  until  you  smoke  with  Baron's  Pipe  Filler. 

Two  fine,  old.  world-famous  mixtures  are  now  put  up  in 
" «  artridges  "Craven  Mixture"  (1%  oz.  30  cents)  and 
"Btach  Cat  Mixture"  (Mild—  1%  oz.  25  cents).  You'll 
iite  them  I   "The  Pipe  Filler  itself  costs  30  cents. 

Nearly  every  better-class  tobacco  store  can  supply  you. 
Jf  you  don't  find  it  in  your  city,  remit  to  the  American 
Agents— ADOI. I'll  FRANKAU  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  151  West  23rd 
Street,  New  York. 

CARRERAS,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 


ARITHMETIC 

SELF-TAUGHT 

A  plain,  easily-understood  volume  for  all 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
learning  this  subject  thoroughly,  or  who 
have  forgotten  what  they  once  learned. 
257  Pages.  Requires  no  teacher.  This 
great  little  book  sent  postpaid  for60  cents. 
Stamps  accepted,  leather  binding  $1. 

GEO.  A.  ZELLER  BOOK  CO. 

Est  1870.  4470W.  Belle  Pi  ,St.  Louis, Mo 
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A  Xmas  Gift  Everybody  Wants 


Why  Pay 
$3  to  $4 

When  You  Can  Get 
A  Guaranteed 
VACUUM  BOTTLE  FOR 

How  can  you  give  greater 
pleasure,  comfort  orhappi- 
ness  in  a  Christmas  gift  ? 
VACO  is  a  royally  fine 
gift — one  that  will  last 
all  the  year,  blending  the 
comforts  of  all  seasons 
together — keeps  liquids 
hot24hours ;  cold  72  hours 
—outdoors,  in  shop,  office, 
dining  room,  nursery, 
sickroom — a  continual 
source  of  comfort  and 
actual  luxury. 

VACO  is  just  as  effective  as  the  most  costly  bottle — 
it  only  differs  in  the  outside  casing.  For  sale  every- 
where— but  if  not  at  your  dealers,  we  will  send  a 
VACO  direct  on  receipt  of  a  dollar  and  25c.  for  postage. 

A  RICHER  GIFT— The  Famous  Caloris  Bottle  in  hand- 
some nickeled  case  and  gold  burnished  drinking  cup, 
$3.50;  Sterilo,  $2.50;  Aluminum  Nursing  Bottle,  $2.50; 
Food  Jars,  $10.00;  Water  Bottles,  $6.50;  leather  lunch 
cases,  $3  to  $15;  hampers  and  leather  lunch-carriers, 
$5  to  $50.    Send  for  list. 
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Holds  a  full  pint 


THE  GALOHIS  CO£ 
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YOUR  BOY 
will  welcome 
this  gift 


A  gift 
t  once 
fascinating, 

onable  and 
A  whole  year 


The  American  Boy 

A  boys'  magazine,  absolutely.  Full 
of  the  stuff  that  makes  manly  boys. 
A  monthly  feast  of  wholesome  stories, 
useful  knowledge,  fine  pictures. 
Read  it  yourself  I 
A  Year  to  Your  Boy  for  $1.00. 
10c  a  copy  at  news-stands. 
THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO., 
109  Majestic  Bldg.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


WHERE  SANTA  CLAUS 
DRIVES  HIS  BARGAINS 


Write  Dept 
Ask  For_ 

Short  Talks 
Long  Terms 

$25.00 
$50.00/ 
$  1 00.00' 


$1.00  A  WEEK 
$1.00  A  WEEK  / 
$2.00  A  WEEK 
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120-Egg  Incubator 
120-Chick  Brooder 


Biggest  Value  Ever  Offered 
Safest,  surest  hatcher  made.  MetaV 
covered  all  around.  Self -regulating. 
Big  Free  Book  tells  ID  17  A  I  Q 
about  the  famous  *  L/E»f\I^3 
Freight  prepaid  East  of  the  Missouri 
Kiver  and  North  of  Tenn.  Send  for 
Free  Catalogue  and  bargain  offer. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  120,  Freeport,  111. 


Best  Birds,  Best  Eggs, 
Lowest  Prices  v™"! 

lire-bred  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys, 
argest  Poultry  Harm  in  Hie  world.  Fowls,  Eggs, 
d  Incubators  at  lowest  prices.  Send  tor  big  book, 
ultry  for  Profit."  Tells  how  to  raise  poultry  and 
run  Incubators  successfully.  Send  10c  for  postage. 
J.W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  12,  Freeport,  ILL 


The  Waste  of  Anthracite 

UNLESS  attention  has  been  called  to  it, 
very  few  appreciate  the  waste  of  fuel : 
of  wood  by  "dozing"  or  incipient 
decay;  of  coal  by  neglect  of  screening.  For 
the  former  the  householder  is  not  often 
responsible,  as,  of  course,  he  prefers  new, 
bright  wood  to  that  which  has  been 
weathered,  but  which  is  hard  to  obtain, 
except  in  large  lots;  but  he  is  responsible 
for  the  latter. 

If  the  results  of  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness are  as  great  elsewhere,  as  in  the 
cases  mentioned  below,  wherein  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  obtain  other  than 
average  samples,  the  waste  of  anthracite 
must  be  enormous. 

Noticing  bright  lumps  of  coal  in  an  ash- 
heap  in  the  rear  of  a  hotel  in  one  of  the 
smaller  New  England  cities,  a  person  of 
inquiring  mind  procured  a  quantity  of  the 
stuff  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  and  screened 
it  carefully,  picking  out  all  foreign  matter. 
The  result  was  so  surprising  that  he  in- 
vaded other  premises,  with  the  harvest 
noted  below.  The  amount  of  clean  coal 
in  this  first  lot— which  was  not  from  the 
hotel  furnaces,  but  from  grates  and  small 
stoves  where  fires  are  not  run  continu- 
ously—was by  weight  sixty-six  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  Other  lots  have  been  noted 
since,  in  dumps  by  the  roadside  and  on 
sidewalks,  made  of  practically  clean  coal, 
very  much  richer  than  the  following,  but 
not  readily  obtainable  for  separation.  The 
samples  were  from  consumers  of  all  kinds— 
from  dwellings  and  public  buildings. 

T  Percentage 

OF  COAL 

2   59 

3    .    .  64 

4  22 

5  22 

6  32 

7  69 

8  33 

9.  A  sugar-barrel,  not  quite  full  and  not  promis- 
ing, yielded  five  pecks  of  clean  coal. 
10.  Four  small  loads  of  ashes  from  a  village  school- 
house  b?scm?nt  turned  out  about  eighteen 
hundred  pounds.  In  this  case  the  lot  was 
screened  when  damp,  though  weighed  dry  ; 
and  a  film  of  ashes  adhered  to  the  coal. 

The  retail  price  of  coal  in  the  city  men- 
tioned is  seven  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  a  ton— and  of  coal  screens,  as  in- 
dicated by  a  card  displayed  on  a  pile  out- 
side a  store-door  lately,  thirteen  cents; 
while  barrels,  over  which  these  can  be 
shaken,  are  usually  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Thus  the  consumer  of  coal  can,  at  small  ex- 
pense, eliminate  one  of  the  causes  of  hard 
times. 

Electives 

At  college  he  was  diligent, 

And  took  advantage,  loo, 
Of  all  his  opportunities, 

Which  not  all  students  do. 
"Elective"  courses  filled  his  time; 

He  hardly  stopped  to  sleep  — 
His  day  he  thus  divided  up 

In  erudition  deep: 

A  morning  course  in  tennis  first, 

With  several  other  chaps, 
And  after  that  a  little  row 

Till  luncheontime,  perhaps; 
A  pipe,  and  then  to  work  again, 

This  time  with  mask  and  foils — 
His  teachers  all  declared:  "It's  great 

The  way  this  student  toils!" 

A  little  sprint  around  the  (rack, 

Then  baseball  in  the  spring, 
And  generally  a  swim  before 

The  supper-bell  would  ring; 
Another  pipe,  and  then  away 

To  thrum  the  sweet  guitar — 
To  "make"  the  glee  club,  as  they  say, 

From  which  all  honors  are. 

In  autumn,  football  had  its  turn ; 

In  winter,  "gym"  instead; 
When  less  industrious  students  slept 

At  night  he'd  have  a  "spread." 
Such  were  the  "minor"  courses  that 

He  followed,  gleaning  pearls  — 
But,  though  pursuing  these  with  vim, 

His  "major"  course  was—girb. 

—  William  Wallace  Wltiteluck. 


An  Engineer's  Story. 


DO  YOU  ever  wish  for  a  country  home? 
Do  you  ever  long  to  exchange  your  city  office 
or  factory  for  life  in  the  open  air?    Do  you  ever 
try  to  decide  whether  you  could  "make  it  go"  in 
the  country,  and  whether  it  is  safe  to  change? 
If  so,  read  HarmanWoodrovv's  experience. 

Six  years  ago  Harman  (that's  not  his  real  name)  was 
a  civil  engineer,  working  in  New  York  city,  at  a  salary  of  S1800  a  year. 
His  wife  was  a  college  girl,  city-bred,  and  they  had  three  children. 
After  ten  years  of  hard  work  he  had  nothing  saved,  and  the  strain  was 
telling  on  him.  He  talked  it  over  many  times  with  his  wife  —  just  as 
you  have  done  with  yours— and  at  last  they  decided  to  go  to  farming. 

With  great  care  they  selected  a  75-acre  farm,  ten  miles  from 
a  large  city,  and  went  to  work. 

Now  would  you  expect  such  a  man,  with  no  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing, to  succeed  or  to  fail? 

Well,  after  six  years'  experience,  Harman  tells  his  story  in  the 

FARM  JOURNAL 

and  if  you  care  for  a  story  of  real  life  that  you  can't  leave  until  you 
have  read  every  word  twice  over,  subscribe  now,  so  as  to  be  sure 
to  get  the  December  number,  in  which  it  appears. 

Harman's  story  is  one  of  a  series  entitled  "Back  to  the  Soil," 
that  begins  in  the  Farm  Journal  for  December,  and  will  run  for 
months  to  come.  They  are  deeply  interesting  stories  of  actual 
experience,  written  by  different  people  in  various  walks  of  life,  giving 
facts  and  figures  as  to  loss  and  gain,  and  very  helpful  in  deciding 
whether  it  is  safe  for  you  to  move  to  the  country. 

A  remarkable  new  book,  "Shall  I  Farm  ?" 

is  published  by  the  Farm  Journal,  to  present  both  sides,  and  help 
you  to  decide  wisely.    It  is  absolutely  impartial  and  unbiased. 

It  points  out  the  loneliness  of  country  life,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
help,  the  lack  of  city  conveniences  and  amusements,  as  well  as  its 
smaller  expenses,  healthfulness,  safety  for  children,  better  food  and 
water,  etc.  It  also  warns  of  dangers,  swindles,  farming  "fads," 
tells  how  much  cash  is  needed,  what  it  costs  to  equip  a  fruit  farm, 
poultry,  dairy,  grain,  or  other  farm,  how  to  get  Government  and 
railroad  lands,  State  aid,  maps,  farmers'  bulletins,  free  courses  in 
agriculture,  etc.   To  get  this  essential  guide,  see  offer  below. 

Every  one  in  city  or  country  who  raises 

fruit,  vegetables,  berries,  poultry,  pigeons,  etc. ,  as  well  as  sheep,  cows, 
or  grain,  should  have  the  Farm  Journal.  It  has  over  750,000  subscribers, — 
more  than  any  other  farm  paper  published.  Ever)'  month  it  tells  what  to  do 
NOW,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it.  It  has  departments  devoted  to  housekeeping, 
dressmaking,  recipes,  and  bright,  clean  reading  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  brief, 
crisp,  condensed  and  PRACTICAL.  No  long-winded  essays.  "Cream,  not 
skim-milk,'"  is  its  motto.  It  never  prints  a  medical  or  trashy  advertisement,  and 
its  columns  are  an  absolutely  reliable  guide  in  buying.  Most  of  its  subscribers  have 
paid  for  five  to  ten  years  ahead.  Farm  Journal  is  a  special  favorite  with 
women.  Every  one  who  has  a  garden,  a  back  yard,  a  flower-bed,  or  even  a 
kitchen,  ought  to  have  this  bright,  cheery,  useful  home  paper.  Those  who  merely 
exist  in  cities  ought  by  all  means  to  get  it,  for  it  brings  a  whiff  of  out-door  life 
into  their  homes,  and  may  help  them  to  escape  to  the  country,  and  really  live. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  We  will  send,  Cut  out  and  scnd  this  Coupon, 

postpaid,  the  Farm  Journal  for 
Four  Full  Years,  with  the  book, 
"Shall  I  Farm?" 

Both  for  $1.00 

cash,  money  order,  check,  or  stamps.      Book  and 
paper  may  go  to  different  addresses,  if  necessary. 

FARM  JOURNAL,  158  Clifton  St.,  Phila. 


Farm  Journal,  15S  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia 

Enclosed  find  $1.00.  Send  the  Farm  Journal 
for  four  years,  beginning  with  the  December 
issue,  and  the  book,  "  Shall  I  Farm  ?  "  to 


Name 


P.  O. 


R.F.D.- 


State- 
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"A  Kedanv&zos 

Direct  to  You 

TRADE  „MARK  ,. REGISTERED 


"And  Gas  Stoves  Too" 

Spend  One  Cent  For 
This  Big  FREE  Book 

Our  Bigr  Free  Stove  and  Range 
Book  gives  you  our  factory  whole- 
sale  prices  and  explains  all— saving 
you  $5  to  $40  on  any  famous  Kala- 
mazoo stove  or  range,  including 
gas  stoves.  Sold  only  direct  to 
homes.  C.er  140,000  satisfied  cus- 
tomers in  21,000  towns— many  near 
vou— to  refer  to.  $100,000  bank 
i'ond  guarantee.  We  prepay  all 
freight  and  give  you 

—30  Days 

Free  Trial 
—360  Days 

Approval  Test 

CASH 

OR  CREDIT 

Write  a  postal  for  our 
book  today — any  responsi- 
ble person  can  have  same 
credit  as  your  home  stores 
would  give  you— and  you 
s.ive  $5  to  $40  cash.  No  better  stoves  or  ranges  than 
the  Kalamazoo  could  be  made — at  any  price.  Prove 
it  before  we  keep  your  inonev.  Be  an  independent 
buyer.   Send  name  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  152. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs. 

KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 


Oven  Thermom- 
eter Makes 
Baking  Easy 


^¥  Cheney  Silk 

- — i—^ji}  Cravats  are  now  ( 
offered  in  a  great 
variety  of  fancies, 
Bengalines  and 
Scotch  Plaids. 

The  development  of  the  Cheney 
Tubular  idea  has  revolutionized 
the  manufacturing  of  neckwear, 
while  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  combinations  possible  make 
its  permanency  an  assured  fact. 
All  our  Cravats  are  marked 

CHENEY 
SILKS 

in  the  neckband.  Tubular,  reversible, 
no  padding,  tie  neatly. 

At  your  haberdasher's — or  50c 
(state  colors)  postpaid.  Ask 
to  see  the  new  Bengalines. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Silk  Manufacturers 
South  Manchester,  Conn. 


Free  1911  Catalog 

WRITE  FOR  IT 
J.  M.  Hanson's  Magazine 
Agency,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  furnishes  Magazines 
or  Newspapers,  at  Amaz- 
ingly Low  Prices,  and  gives 
quick,  accurate,  reliable 
service. 

Save  Magazine  Money 

Our  191 1  Catalog  lists  more 
than  3000  Periodicals  and 
Club  Offers.    It  s  a  BIG  MONEY-SAVER. 


&  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
Zimmermann 
AUTOHARP 

"The  Nation's  Favorite." 
makes   a   splendid   gift  — 
pleases   the  entire  family. 
None  genuine  without  our 
trade-mark  "Autoharp." 
At  all  music  stores  or  direct 
0111  us.  "Easy  to  play,  easy 
buy."    Send  for  free  catalog. 
THE  PHONOHABP  CO. 
East  Boston  Mass. 


18  TOOLS  IN  ONE  PAIR 


-f  C^;ccrt  — e  Here  is  the  most  won- 
%JI  JLld&Urd  derf ul  pair  of  scissors 
you  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  18  complete  and 
perfect  tools,  the  greatest  convenience  in  the 
home,  office,  camp,  traveling,  or  anywhere. 
Actual  size  414  in.  long.  This  gives  you  an  en- 
tire tool  chest  for  the  pocket.  Thousands  of 
these  scissors  have  been  sold  for  $1.  We  bought 
a  big  lot  and  sell  them  \jr\\v  it  mm  mm  n 
with  elegant  leather  case.  WUW  Al  W  IT 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Send  your  order  today. 
HOCKING  CO.,     491  Marine  Bldg.,  Chicago.  11L 


Money 

WM.  C. 


75' 


LOVE  LYMJICB  OF  M 
BMOPGEML 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

I  could  die  dancing  with  you— 
That  ain't  no  jolly— it's  true. 
Waltzing  or  two-step,  an  old  or  a  new  step, 
you're  all  to  the  merry;  you'll  do! 

Whirl  me  again  and  again, 
Six  times  or  seven  or  ten ; 
Sway  me  and  swing  me  and  toss  me  and  fling 
me,  till  I  don't  know  where  I've  been. 
I  feel  so  light  I  could  fly ; 
Hold  me  up  close  or  I'll  try— 
Can't  get  my  breath,  dear;  don't  hug  me  to 
death,  dear!— and  yet,  what  a  sweet 
way  to  die ! 

Terence,  you're  great;  you're  a  wiz! 
You're  just  the  grandest  there  is. 
Talkin'  or  dancin'  you're  simply  entrancin' ; 
you've  put  all  the  rest  on  the  friz! 
Whisper,  you  Terence  O'Shea, 
You've  stolen  my  heart  clean  away, 
The  music's  quit  playin'— what's  that  I  was 
sayin' ? 

Aw  well,  don't  believe  all  I  say! 
IX 

Oh,  Mamie,  listen !  We  have  had  a  row, 
Terence  and  me  — a  simply  awful  scrap  — 

And  we  ain't  speakin'  to  each  other  now. 

But  what's  the  diff'rence  ?  I  don't  give  a 
rap! 

He  isn't  such  a  wonder!  I  know  heaps 
Of  other  guys  that  has  it  over  him. 

I  hope  he  gets  that  other  girl  for  keeps ; 

She'll  make  him  dance  around  and  keep 
in  trim. 

He  ditched  me,  Mamie;  went  and  did  me 
dirt; 

He  took  another  lady  to  the  dance, 
And  when  he  sees  that  I  am  kind  of  hurt 
He  tries  to  square  himself— but  what  a 
chance ! 

I  says :  "  Your  line  of  talk  gives  me  a  pain ; 

I  ain't  concerned  at  all,  and  that's  a  fact. 
I  hope  you  get  this  right  and  get  it  plain— 

I  don't  care  what  you  do,  nor  how  you 
act." 

I  says  to  him,  I  says:  "If  you're  so  fond 
Of  takin'  her  to  dances,  go  ahead. 

What  do  I  care  about  that  scrawny  blonde ! 
You  beat  it  while  the  goin's  good,"  I  said. 

Then  he  gets  awful  mad  and  off  he  went ; 
And  I  was  sorry,  and  I  guess  I  cried ; 

Because  I'd  said  some  more  than  what  I 
meant — 

And  wouldn't  let  him  answer  when  he 
tried. 

Say,  Mamie,  have  I  put  things  on  the  blink 
Forever  and  forever — do  you  think? 
Or  will  he  stand  for  what  I  said  and  did, 
And  come  again— say,  how  about  it,  kid? 

X 

Believe  me,  kid,  I  ain't  the  kind  to  knock, 
But  there's  a  certain  party  I  could  name 
That  hasn't  got  no  decency  or  shame ; 

If  we  was  men  I'd  bat  her  on  the  block; 

I'd  make  her  wish  that  she  had  never 
came 

Between  us— say,  I'd  give  her  quite  a  shock. 

Believe  me,  kid. 

Why,  say,  if  she  should  ever  have  to  hock 
The  artificial  stuff  that's  on  her  frame, 
You  wouldn't  know  her  for  the  fancy  dame 

That  goes  paradin'  up  and  down  the  walk ; 
She  wouldn't  look  a  particle  the  same. 
Believe  me,  kid. 

She  thinks  she's  swell ;  but,  gee !  she's  such  a 
gawk. 

She  thinks  she's  wild;  but,  honest,  she 
is  tame. 

I  don't  see  what  he  sees  in  such  a  dame, 
Though  I  ain't  one  of  those  that  likes  to 
knock.      Believe  me,  kid. 
XI 

It's  all  my  fault,  but  I  don't  care! 

I  won't  tell  him  the  way  I  feel ; 
He's  got  to  say  he's  wrong— so  there ! 

Say,  he  would  have  conceit  to  spare 

If  I  would  make  the  first  appeal- 
It's  all  my  fault,  but  I  don't  care ! 

I  won't  do  nothing,  I  declare, 

But  let  him  make  a  humble  spiel. 
He's  got  to  say  he's  wrong— so  there! 

Editor's  Note— The  concluding  number  of  the 
lyrics  will  appear  next  week. 


EasyBriouph 

/b  Dross 
m  a  Hurry- 


— when  you  wear 


— the  collars  with  the  little  back  button  shield  that  lets  your  tie  slide  freely. 
Ever  stop  to  think  that  dressing  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  —  until  you 
come  to  knotting  your  tie  in  the  ordinary  fold  collar?  That's  where  you  stick — 
lose  your  time  and  temper — and  that's  where  you  fail  in  getting  the  well- 
dressed,  well-groomed  effect. 

Let  the  next  collars  you  buy  be  SLIDE  WELL  COLLARS — tie  your  tie 
to  look  right  every  time — quickly  —  without  a  hitch. 

Premako  shrunk;  wide  stitched  handmade  effect;  a  line  of  styles  not  surpassed 
by  any  collars  at  any  price. 

15c;  2  for  25c 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  SL1DEWELLS,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  Or, 
send  us  75c  for  6,  stating  the  style  name  of  your  present  collars.  Bet- 
ter still,  write  for  the  complete  SL1DEWELL  Style  Book  and  order 
from  it.    Address  Dept.  A. 


HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


MMX  DOLLARS  SAVED  E  BUILDING 

Write  for  Free  Samples  and  Booklet  Describing 


BISHOPRIC  WALL  BOARD  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  Lath  and  Plaster;  applied  Winter  or 
Summer;  YOU  can  easily  nail  it  to  studding.  Ap- 
plied dry  it  is  at  once  ready  for  paint,  paper  or  bur- 
lap, is  clean  and  sanitary:  guaranteed  proof  against 
dampness,  heat,  cold,  sound  and  vermin, 

Made  of  kiln-dried  dressed 
lath,  imbedded  in  hot  Asphalt 
Mastic,  and  surfaced  with 
sized  cardboard ;  is  cut  at  the 
factory  into  uniform  sheets, 
4x4  ft.sq.and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick.  These  sheets 
(delivered  in  crates)  are  easily 
and  quickly  nailed  to  studding. 
Used  for  dwellings,  pleasure, 
health  resort  and  factory 
buildings,  new  partitions  in 
old  buildings,  finishing  attics, 
!  cellars,  porches,  laundries, 
Applying  Wall  Board  Stages. 

Price  $2.50  per  100  sq.  ft  or  $6.40  per  crate  of  256  sq,  ft.  f.o.b. 
factories,  Mew  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  or  Alma.  Mich. 


BISHOPRIC  SHEATHING  saves  75  per  cent,  in 
material  and  labor.  Same  material  as  Wall  Board 
but  finish  not  necessarily  so  fine;  therefore  costs  less. 
Quickly  nailed  to  studs  with  laths  and  asphalt  ex- 
posed forming  dead  air  space  between  laths  and 
weather  boards.  Makes  smoother  and  more  solid  job 
than  lumber;  i  „?isa!== '  1  .  -  t*=^—  ^ 
n o  hoi es ,  no  VE c~  ^irr^-z^r-^-" — J  >  Bishopric 
shrinking.   Does    ^Tv"       >' \,(C\yT  ■  Sheath- 

away  with  build-  \L^^^^4^^^  ing 
ing  paper.  Proof 
against  heat,  cold  and 
dampness.  For  cement 
or  stucco  work  it  has  m 
equal  in  economy  and  sat 
isfaction.  Space  between 
laths  forms  excellent  key  for  cement.  Moisture 
cannot  penetrate  asphalt  body.  Our  free  booklet  ex- 
plains everything.  Also  used  with  excellent  results 
as  cheapest  and  best  lining  for  dairy  barns,  poultry 
houses,  stables  and  all  other  outdoor  buildings. 

Price  $2  per  square  of  100  sq.  ft.  or  $5.12  per  crate  of  256  sq.  ft. 
£  o.  b.  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  or  Alma,  Mich. 


Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Samples  of  Wall  Board, 
Sheathing:  and  Roofing.  Dealers,  Write  for  Proposition 
The  Mastic  Wall  Board  &  Roofing  Mfg.  Co..  22  East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


An  Opening  for  a 

"■""V  *  \       f>  If  you  think  of  starting: 

\J  prn  1  I  W  T"  f  \  ff*  a  store  I  can  help  you. 
XX.  V./  L  £\  J.  A  L  KJ  A  V-     My  business  is  finding 

locations  where  new 

retail  stores  are  needed.  I  know  about  towns,  industries,  rooms, 
rents,  etc.,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  On  my  list  are  many 
places  where  a  new  store  can  start  with  small  capital  and  pay  a  profit 
from  the  beginning,  with  possibilities  of  growth  limited  only  by  your 
own  ambition  and  capacity.  No  charge  for  information,  including 
free  a  200  page  book  telling  how  to  run  a  retail  store. 

EDW.  B.  MOON,  8  W.  Randolph  St..  Chicago. 


Real  Estate  Loans 

On  improved  farms  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Oklahoma, 
netting  investor  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  Safest  form 
ot  investment;  no  fluctuations  in  value;  securities 
personally  inspected;  no  loan  made  to  exceed  40 
per  cent  of  our  valuation.  Collections  made  without 
expense  to  investor.  Long  and  successful  experi- 
ence. References  furnished.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Dickinson  &  Reed,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 
That's  all  we  want  to  know 

wewill  not  five  youanygrand  prize 
a  lot  of  free  stuff  if  you  answer  this 
ad.    Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you 
rich  in  a  week.  But  if  you  are  an* • 
ous  to  develop  your  talent  with  a 
_  .ccessful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
money,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture,  with 
6c.  in  stamps  for  portfolio  of  cartoons 
and  samplelesson plate, and  let  us  explain. 
The  W  L.  Evans  School  of  Cartooning, 
313  Kingmoore  Bldg  .  Cleveland,  0  


Why  will  any  woman  accept  an 
inferior  corn  starch  when  she 
might  have  KingsforcPs  Oswego 
Corn  Starch  at  the  same  price? 

Ordinary  com  starches  can  be  made  in  a  few  days  while  it  takes  as 
many  weeks  to  produce  KINGSFORD'S.  Success  with  corn  starch 
recipes  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  starch. 

KINGSFORD'S  has  been  made  by  an  exclusive  process  for  over 
sixty  years.  From  its  extreme  delicacy  and  purity  it  will  take  the 
full  flavor  of  every  kind  of  seasoning. 

Get  the  KINGSFORD  COOK  BOOK  "R" — 168  of  the  best 
recipes  you  ever  tried.    It  is  free.    Send  your  name  on  a  post  card. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 

National  Starch  Co.,  Successors 
OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


LIN  Eh 


FRONT  2  IN. 


BACK  I  %  IN. 


NEWARK 

a  new,  comfortable,  stylish  Barker  Brand 
Collar.  Has  the  famous  Slipeasy  Slanting 
Buttonhole,  which  makes  possible  putting  on 
and  taking  off  a  high  band  collar  without  muss- 
ing, pullingand  tugging.  IJkeall  other  Barker 
Brand  Collars,  the  Newark  is  "  Warranted 
Linen."  . 

2  for  25c.   Y4  or  sizes. 

Be  sure  you  look  for  the  Barker  trade  mark 
when  you  buy  any  collar. 

//your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  $1.00 
for  8  collars  which  will  he  delivered  post- 
paid to  you. 

If  you  have  collar  troubles,  write  us.  We 
have  had  44  years'  experience  and  may  be 
able  to  advise  you.    Write  for  Booklet. 
WM.  BARKER  CO.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS: 


For  facts  about  Prize 
and  Reward  Offers  and 
for  books  of  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  8c  postage  to 
Pubs.  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  35,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Jew  Bald  Wig,  50c  w«  Nose, 

Diamond  Stud,  25c.     Grease  Taint,  15c.  Entire 
Outfit,  f  1 .40.    Send  5c  in  stamps  for  our  large  cata- 
logue  and  "The  Art  oi  Makinz  Up." 
The  Trademore  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


3000  GUMMED  LABELS, 

Size,  1x2  inches,  printed  to  order  and 

postpaid.   Send  for  Catalog. 
Fenton  Label  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


pARKER'S  Arctic  Socks 


Regis t e*-ed  in  U.S. 
Patent  Office. 


Healthful     for  bed. 
chamber,    bath  and 
F  Sick<rooni.    Worn  in 
ubber  boots,  absorb 
perspiration.  Made  of 
knitted  fabric,  lined 
with  soft  white  wool 
fleece.  Sold  in  ail  sizes 
by  dealers  or  by  mail,  25c  a 
pair.  Parker  pays  postage.  Catalogue  free.  Look  for  Parker's  name  in 
every  pair.  J.  H  Parker  2o., Dept. 57,  25  Jamea  St.  .Maiden, Mass. 


Hotel  Life  in  California 

Is  Just  One  Round  of  Pleasure  for  the  Young  People. 

YOUNG  women  like  to  spend  the  winters  in  California  because  of  the  hotel 
life.    All  are  thoroughly  modern  and  beautifully 
situated.    One  is  surrounded  by  one  hundred  and  five 
acres  of  lawn. 

There  is  a  dance,  a  card  party,  a  paper  chase,  a  golf 
or  tennis  tournament,  or  some  other  form  of  entertain- 
ment at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

Charming  people  from  all  over  the  world  meet  and 
become  acquainted  in  California. 

Reached  directly  by  traveling  over  the 

UNION  PACIFIC 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

We  will  assist  in   planning  your  California 
trip,  if  you  will  communicate  with 


Electt 
Block 


GERRIT  FORT 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Dept.  B, 

Union  Pacific  R.  R., 
Omaha,  Neb. 
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Victor-Victrola 


Victor-Victrola  XI,  $100 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victor-Victrola  XIV,  $150 

Mahogany  or  oak  with  racks  for  records 


Three 
new 
styles 


The  first  and  only 
instrument  of  its  kind 

The  Victor-Victrola  possesses  a  clearer, 
more  beautiful  and  mellow  tone-quality  than 
any  other  instrument. 

When  the  Victor-Victrola  was  introduced 
four  years  ago,  it  created  a  sensation  in  the 
musical  world  and  set  a  new  standard  for 
tone-quality. 

And  that  tone-quality  is 
still  supreme  today. 


Look  for  the 
Victor  dog 
on  the  lid  of 
every  Victor-Victrola 


To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 
New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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BARNEY 
5L  BERRY 


Skates  for  Christmas 

SKATING,  the  peer  of  all  winter  sports,  is  made 
doubly  enjoyable  with  a  pair  of  strong,  graceful 

BARNEY  &  BERRY  SKATES 

Quality  made  the  name  famous 

Only  the  best  steel  used  in  their  construction. 
Sold  wherever  water  freezes  —  by  the  best  dealers. 

BARNEY  &  BERRY 
Makers  of  Ice  and  Roller  Skates 
111  Broad  Si. 


SKATES 


Sharpen  Your  Own 
Safety  Razor  Blade 

Ten  pulls  on  the  VICTOR 
STROP  and  the  trick  is  done. 
Blade  is  sharper  than  it  was 
originally.    Stop  buy- 
ins    new   blades — 
get  a  VICTOR 
STROP 
to-da 


$2oo 


Buy  from  your  dealer  or  sent 
direct;  money  back  either  way 
if  you  want  it. 

Agents  and  Salesmen,  7ve  give  big 
commission  for  Victor  sales.  Write 
for  the  proposition. 

THE  VICTOR  MANFG.  CO. 
700  General  St.,     Canton.  Ohio 


SPEND  YOUR  WINTER  AT 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA! 

World-famous  Climate  and  Ideal  Tourist  Resort.  No  malaria. 
No  fogs.  Beautiful  Residence  City.  Seat  of  Arizona  Uni- 
versity. Population  over  20,000.  Commercial  and  mining 
center.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Hunting, 
Automobiling,  Golf,  Tennis,  Baseball  and  Horseback  Riding 
popular  winter  pastimes.    Get  a  atop  over. 

Write  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 

1 —  Free  Illustrated  Booklet!  — 1 


I  won  the  World's  Firgt  Prize  for  best  course  in 
Penmanship.  Under  my  guidance  you  cau  become  s 
expert  penman.  Am  placing  many  of  my  students  as  i 
structors  in  commercial  colleges  at  high  salaries.  If  you 
wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  write  me.  I  will  send 
you  Free  one  of  my  Favorite  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the 
Ransomerian  Journal. 

C.  W.  Ransom,  728  Reliance  Bide.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


bEAJpBIT  YOUR  IDEAS 

Book,  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
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the  issue  of  that  week.  If  they  are  received 
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A  Brief  History 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  is  the  old- 
est journal  of  any  kind  (hat  is  issued  today  from 
the  American  press.  Its  history  may  be  traced 
back  in  a  continuous,  unbroken  line  to  the  days 
when  young  Benjamin  Franklin  edited  and 
printed  the  old  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  In  nearly 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  there  has  been 
hardly  a  week— save  only  while  the  British  Army 
held  Philadelphia  and  patriotic  printers  were  in 
exile — when  the  magazine  has  not  been  issued. 

During  Christmas  week,  1728,  Samuel  Keimer 
began  its  publication  under  the  title  of  the 
Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Pennsylvania  Gazette.  In  less  than  a  year  he 
sold  it  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  who.  on  October 
2.  1729,  issued  the  first  copy  under  the  name  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  Franklin  sold  his 
share  in  the  magazine  to  David  Hall,  his  part- 
ner, in  1765.  In  1805  the  grandson  of  David 
Hall  became  its  publisher.  When  he  died,  in 
1821,  his  partner.  Samuel  C.  Atkinson,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Charles  Alexander,  and  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  they  changed  the  title  of  the 
Gazette  to  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST. 


THE  HIGH  HAND 


Jacques  Futrelle 


Up  through  the  murk  of  the  foundry,  the  din  of  the  steel-room,  the  clangor  of 
the  machine  shop,  Jim  Warren  fought  his  way  to  the  position  of  superintendent. 
Then  the  great  game  of  politics  began  to  interest  him;  he  studied  it  from  the 
bottom  as  he  had  studied  the  plow  business.  It  looked  like  an  evil  brew  in  his  state. 
But  suddenly  there  came  to  him  the  Big  Idea! 

What  the  Big  Idea  was,  how  by  its  use  Jim  Warren  won  out,  is  told  in  a  six-part 
serial  that  begins  in  our  next  number.  It  is  called  The  High  Hand  and  it  is  the 
work  of  Jacques  Futrelle,  the  author  of  The  Thinking  Machine. 


THE  GRAIN  OF  DUST 


David  Graham  Phillips 


Handsome,  of  powerful  physique,  well-groomed,  with  a  great  legal  brain  and 
a  prodigious  capacity  for  work;  good-natured,  but  more  dangerous  than  men  of 
flaring  temper;  arrogant,  disdainful,  self-confident,  ambitious;  enviously  admired 
by  young  men,  hated  by  some  women;  this  is  the  author's  description  of  Frederick 
Norman  at  thirty-seven :  a  New  York  lawyer  whom  the  "big  interests ' '  regarded  as 
insolent,  but  who  nevertheless  hired  him  to  steer  them  through  highly  perilous  waters. 
"  Not  an  altogether  attractive  character  this,"  adds  Mr.  Phillips;  but,  pleasant  or 
unpleasant,  one  cannot  read  the  opening  installment  of  The  Grain  of  Dust 
without  feeling  that  he  must  follow  to  the  end  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

The  Grain  of  Dust  will  appear  in  an  early  spring  number  and  will  run  through 
the  issues  of  three  months.    It  is  charmingly  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Wenzell. 


STORIES 


Gouverneur  Morris 


Among  our  friends  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  the  greatest  failure  the  one  who  had 
the  greatest  talents  and  failed  to  make  good.  Such  was  W.  Ogden-Brown  who, 
about  the  time  he  was  beginning  to  get  on  at  law,  dropped  his  briefs  and  turned  to 
story-writing;  and  as  soon  as  he  seemed  about  to  succeed  as  a  novelist,  dropped  his 
pen  and  hiked  back  to  law  again.  How  his  wealthy  friends  incorporated  him  and 
capitalized  him  at  $50,000;  how  they  compelled  him  by  law  to  quit  drinking,  goto 
work,  stop  loaning  money  and  stop  leading  cotillons,  is  developed  in  W.  Ogden- 
Brown,  Incorporated,  one  of  the  most  who'esome,  human  stories  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  read  for  a  long  time. 

In  quite  a  different  key  is  Mr.  Morris'  other  story,  The  Trap,  the  story  of 
a  tropical  island  and  a  cargo  of  escaped  wild  animals  intended  for  the  zoological 
gardens ;  of  a  young  sea-captain  and  his  young  actress  wife.  Altogether  a  delightful 
and  unusual  story. 


POTASH  &  PERLMUTTER 


Montague  Glass 


As  usual  Abe  and  Morris  are  quarreling,  this  time  about  a  delinquent  debtor. 
"  Every  time  that  feller's  got  another  excuse,"  says  Morris.  "Last  fall  his  wife 
has  an  operation.  A  year  ago  he  is  got  his  uncle  in  the  hospital.  The  winter 
before  that  he  is  got  funeral  expenses  on  account  his  mother  died  on  him ;  and  so  it 
goes,  Abe.  That  feller  would  sooner  kill  off  his  whole  family,  y'understand,  than 
pay  a  bill  to  the  day  it  is  due."  This  story,  under  the  title  of  A  Return  to 
Arcady,  will  appear  in  an  early  number.  Other  stories  dealing  with  the  business 
trials  of  Abe  and  Morris  will  be  published  from  time  to  time. 


REENTER  FATHER  BROWN 


Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 


A  more  interesting  series  of  mystery  stories  than  those  of  the  brilliant  Mr. 
Chesterton  that  have  appeared  month  by  month  in  our  columns  this  last  half  year 
would  be  hard  to  find.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  for  monthly  publication 
in  the  coming  half  year  a  new  series  of  stories  dealing  with  Father  Brown's 
unraveling  of  some  other  very  hard  knots  of  mystery. 
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Hotel  La  Salle  is  one  of  the  great  hotels  of  America.  The 
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en  suite,  with  or  without  bath,  are  all  equipped  with  lava- 
tories, telephones,  and  automatic  regulation  of  heat  and 
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THE  old  apple 
tree  is  at  last 
coming  into  its 
own— not  in  song  or 
story  this  time,  but 
in  commerce! 

Since  the  early 
days  of  "Apple-Seed 
Johnnie,"  no  familiar 
and  verdant  feature 
of  the  landscape  has 
yielded  such  abun- 
dant and  unfailing 
crops  of  sentimental 
associations  as  this 
same  old  apple 
tree;  but  now  the 
wizard  hand  of  the 
modern  orchardist  is 
touching  the  shaggy 


and  neglected  old 
trees  into  new  fruit- 
fulness,  awakening  them  into  a  second  youth, 
more  fecund  than  their  first— and  that  with- 
out sacrifice  of  their  cherished  crop  of  asso- 
ciations! Theoretically  the  rejuvenation  of 
old  orchards  is  not  a  new  art,  but  in  actual  practice  its  possibilities  have  seldom  been 
realized  by  even  the  more  progressive  professional  orchardists.  They  have  slept  on 
their  rights  in  the  comfortable  bed  of  conservatism  and  given  cautious  counsel  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  always  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  bestow  much  attention 
and  labor  upon  an  old  or  neglected  orchard.  And,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  they 
have  consistently  practiced  the  hesitating  doctrine  that  they  have  preached. 

What  has  been  the  result?  New  England  has  become  the  national  home  of  the  "old 
apple  orchard,"  preserved  in  a  state  of  incomparable  and  pathetic  neglect.  It  has 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  vigorous  old  apple  trees  that  express  their  persistent  and 
unquenchable  vitality  in  crops  of  apples  for  the  most  part  fit  only  for  the  cider  mill,  with 
a  small  salvage  suitable  for  household  and  neighborhood  use.  As  a  live  asset  in  the 
finances  of  the  home  farm,  the  old  apple  orchard  has  figured  for  about  the  value  of 
the  hay  crop  that  could  be  taken  from  the  soil  which  it  encumbered.  This  picture  does 
not  portray  New  England  alone;  it  represents  New  York  and  several  of  the  more  north- 
erly of  the  Eastern  states.  The  majority  of  their  orchards  also  tell  the  same  story  of 
distrust  and  dire  neglect.  Only  occasionally  is  an  orchard  that  produces  apples  of 
quality  to  be  encountered;  and  these  trees  are  mainly  of  the  younger  type,  snowing 
that  the  men  who  planted  them  preferred  to  build  upon  their  own  foundations  and  that 
they  held  the  common  attitude  of  faithlessness  regarding  the  results  to  be  obtained 
through  the  attempted  restoration  of  an  old  orchard. 

In  other  words,  to  find  in  New  England  a  thrifty  and  cleanly  cultivated  orchard  of 
apple  trees  more  than  twenty-five  years  old  demands  a  day's  hunt  on  the  part  of  an 
energetic  investigator.  The  most  sensitive  defender  of  New  England  traditions  will 
hardly  dispute  the  statement  that  neglect  and  decay  are  the  rule  in  the  old  orchards  of 
that  region  and  that  thrift  and  profit  are  the  exceptions,  judged  by  the  more  modern 
standards  of  commercial  apple  production. 

One  Man's  Training  for  Apple  Culture 

THE  complete  upset  of  this  old  and  wasteful  order  of  things  is  imminent.  The 
pomological  skill  of  a  pushing  young  New  Englander  hooked  up  with  the  sympathy 
and  the  capital  of  a  New  York  millionaire— who  likes  to  "see  things  done"  without 
regard  to  how  many  sacred  traditions  are  smashed— are  the  double-team  force  that 
threatens  the  overthrow  of  the  long  reign  of  neglect  and  waste  in  the  old  orchards  of 
New  England  and  the  North  Atlantic  states.  Not  that  these  men  have  entered  into  a 
philanthropic  campaign  for  the  restoration  of  old  orchards.  They  have  not.  They  are 
attending  strictly  to  their  own  business,  which  in  part  consists  of  buying  one  old 
farm  orchard  after  another  and  making  it  pay  handsome  profits  into  the  exchequer  of 
Conyer's  Manor,  the  fine  country-seat  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Converse,  at  Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 

With  young  George  Drew,  the  superintendent  of  Conyer's  Manor,  fruit  growing  is 
not  a  grafted  art.  It  was  in  the  blood,  not  budded  upon  him  by  a  college  professor  as 
an  arbitrary  accomplishment.  And  this  native  gift  had  a  good  chance  to  get  a  sturdy 
growth  on  the  little  Massachusetts  fruit  farm  where  he  spent  his  boyhood.  From  the 
time  when  he  was  big  enough  to  pick  up  apples  in  the  home  orchard  he  has  worked  in 
fruit.  Consequently,  when  he  went  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  there 
was  no  question  about  the  course  he  would  pursue.    He  made  a  study  of  fruit  growing 


Dehorned  Apple  Trees,  From  Which  Thirty  to  Forty  Feet  Have  Been  Cat  Off 


in  practically  all  its 
branches,  simply  be- 
cause to  have  done 
anything  else  would 
have  taken  him  out  of 
the  line  of  his  natural 
bent.  Of  course  he 
studied  agricultural 
engineering  and 
many  other  related 
branches  of  scientific 
farming,  but  fruit 
growing  was  the  main 
thing. 

Almost  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  the 
agricultural  college 
he  was  offered  the 
position  of  superin- 
tendent of  Conyer's 
Manor,  which  was 
then  in  a  raw  and 
unformed  state.  At  the  .start  he  was  almost 
entirely  engrossed  with  the  heavy  engineer- 
ing work  of  reshaping  a  group  of  small  farms 
into  a  single  well-ordered  country  estate. 
The  various  farms  that  formed  the  raw  materials  with  which  he  was  to  work  had  been 
conspicuously  neglected  for  many  years,  the  owners  holding  the  land  for  an  advance 
in  price  caused  by  the  increasing  call  for  country  estates  in  that  locality.  No  attempt, 
therefore,  had  been  made  for  some  years  to  operate  the  land  in  a  productive  way.  In 
other  words,  each  of  these  farms  presented  about  as  complete  an  example  of  neglect 
as  could  be  found  in  all  New  England. 

Almost  the  first  thing  that  struck  the  observant  and  tree-loving  eye  of  the  young 
orchardist  was  the  fact  that  practically  every  one  of  the  component  farms  had  an  old 
orchard  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Instantly  he  felt  a  challenge  to  his  skill  and  he 
determined  that  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  try  out  the  issue  and  see  what 
radical  restoration  measures  would  accomplish  for  old  orchards  that  had  been  abandoned 
and  maltreated  for  many  years.  He  had  been  taught  that,  in  the  main,  restoring 
old  orchards  was  more  likely  to  yield  wholesome  scientific  experience  than  paying  crops 
of  apples;  but  the  appeal  of  those  sturdy  old  trees,  which  had  struggled  so  long  and 
resolutely  against  neglect  and  ill-treatment,  was  too  much  for  him  to  resist.  Besides, 
here  was  an  excellent  chance  to  tackle  a  hard  proposition  and  perhaps  preempt  a  new 
and  valuable  field  in  the  domain  of  pomological  demonstration,  to  establish  on  a  basis 
of  commercial  practicality  a  restoration  work  before  regarded  as  highly  experimental. 

Putting  Trees  on  a  Business  Basis 

ABOUT  three  years  ago,  after  the  heaviest  part  of  the  engineering  work  had  been  dis- 
t  posed  of,  he  suggested  to  his  employer  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  old  orchards  to 
fruitfulness,  and  found  Mr.  Converse  instantly  sympathetic.  Fortunately  he  did  not  have 
to  contend  with  any  lack  of  capital  or  scrimping  of  labor.  All  that  was  asked  of  him 
was  that  he  should  conduct  his  operations  on  a  business  basis  and  that,  in  the  end,  he 
should  make  them  justify  themselves  according  to  business  and  scientific  standards. 
This  was  solid  and  satisfactory  backing,  and  he  started  in  upon  his  self-appointed  task 
with  a  keen  degree  of  interest,  fair  enthusiasm  and  the  moderate  expectations  that 
almost  invariably  characterize  the  man  of  true  scientific  temperament  and  traditions. 

A  first  glance  at  one  of  those  scarred  and  grizzled  old  veterans  of  the  orchard  was 
enough  to  assure  even  an  amateur  fruit  grower  that  the  San  Jose  scale— that  terror  of 
the  New  England  orchardist— had  made  riotous  headway  in  the  years  of  neglect.  And, 
of  course,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  open  war  on  the  scale  with  the  artillery  of 
the  spraying  machines— that  being  the  accepted  agency  of  warfare  against  a  scale 
invasion.  But  when  he  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  proportions  of  the  trees,  which 
for  years  had  been  spending  their  vitality  in  a  rank  upshooting  growth  of  wood,  he 
realized  that  he  had  before  him  about  the  tallest  job  of  spraying  that  an  orchardist  ever 
tackled,  for  some  of  the  old  orchard  monarchs  were  fifty  and  even  sixty  feet  high. 

Here  was  a  big  problem  in  spraying  economy.  In  his  solution  of  it  George  Drew 
was  led  to  resort  to  a  radicalism  in  tree  surgery  from  which  he  had  a  natural  shrinking, 
but  which  may— and'  doubtless  will— mean  millions  of  dollars  to  the  present  and  future 
orchardists  of  New  England.  He  did  not  discover  any  new  pomological  principle  or 
reveal  any  new  scientific  theory.  He  claims  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  the  uniform 
success  and  almost  sensational  results  that  followed  his  thorough  and  unsparing  surgery, 
coupled  with  equal  thoroughness  in  all  other  restorative  measures,  have  demonstrated 
beyond  dispute  that  the  restoration  of  old,  neglected  and  abandoned  orchards  to  a 
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condition  of  high  productivity  and  commercial  profit  is 
not  an  experiment  but  a  practical  certainty  whenever  and 
wherever  the  work  is  done  with  reasonable  skill  and  with 
unwearied  thoroughness. 

His  remarkable  achievement  maybe  suggested  in  a  few 
words.  Two  years  after  the  beginning  of  his  restoration 
work  on  a  badly  neglected  orchard  of  two  hundred  trees, 
which  were  fully  thirty  years  old,  a  crop  of  six  hundred 
barrels  of  choice  hand-picked  fruit  was  harvested.  Before 
that  these  trees  had  never  grown  a  barrel  of  first-class 
apples,  all  of  the  fruit  having  been  scabby,  ill-shaped  and 
salable  only  for  culinary  purposes,  and  the  entire  crop  of 
this  inferior  fruit  had  not  exceeded  one  hundred  barrels. 
The  Greening  apples  grown  in  this  orchard  before  its 
renovation  had  been  almost  invariably  coarse  in  fiber 
and  hard  of  core.  After  two  years  of  restoration  work 
these  apples  had  perfect  cores,  were  of  the  finest  texture 
and  sold  readily  at  topnotch  prices— that  is  to  say,  for 
three  and  a  half  to  five  dollars  a  barrel. 

Another  orchard,  in  which  scale  and  canker  had  run  riot 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  crop  was  commercially  worthless, 
was  taken  in  hand.  Many  of  the  tree  trunks  were  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation  and  decay.  Only  two  years  under 
restorative  measures  put  these  seventy-five  old  veterans 
on  their  feet  so  firmly  that  they  returned  an  average  of 
nine  barrels  of  choice  fruit  to  the  tree!  Individual  trees 
yielded  as  high  as  fourteen  barrels.  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  all  probability  these  two  orchards 
have  only  fairly  begun  to  show  what  they  can  do  for  the 
hand  that  snatched  them  from  neglect  and  ruin.  Give 
them  a  few  years  more  of  careful  upbuilding  and  they  will 
drop  golden  harvests  into  the  baskets  of  their  owner! 

The  most  amazing  feature  of  this  work,  however,  is  the 
instantaneousness  of  the  response  that 
the  trees  give  to  right  restorative  meas- 
ures. Growing  a  new  orchard  to  the 
point  of  profitable  production  is  a  matter, 
generally  speaking,  of  from  nine  to  twelve 
years.  Here  is  a  short  cut  to  a  paying 
apple  crop,  without  years  of  waiting, 
through  a  ready-made  orchard  that  may 
be  bought  at  the  present  time  in  New 
England  for  the  value  of  the  cheap  land 
on  which  the  trees  stand.  This  fact  has 
peculiar  significance  for  the  man  of  small 
means  who  wishes  to  break  away  from 
office  or  shop  work  and  go  into  fruit 
growing,  but  whose  capital  is  too  slender 
to  warrant  him  in  the  attempt  to  plant 
a  new  orchard  and  nurse  it  through  nine 
or  ten  years  before  getting  any  substan- 
tial returns. 

Mr.  Drew's  Surgery 

THE  rejuvenation  of  the  old  apple 
tree  undoubtedly  spells  the  way  out 
for  many  men  who  would  otherwise  find 
their  separation  from  the  payroll  of  the 
office  or  the  store  altogether  too  risky  for 
a  prudent  man  to  attempt  on  the  new- 
orchard  basis.  These  old  orchards  are  a 
standard  and  almost  universal  feature  of 
the  typical  New  England  farm.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  one  of  these  farms  which  has 
fewer  than  twenty  old  apple  trees  is  the  exception— many 
of  them  have  a  hundred ;  and  those  containing  two  hundred 
to  five  hundred  are  not  difficult  to  find  when  inquiry  is 
made  through  the  usual  commercial  channels.  Certainly 
these  shaggy  old  orchards  are  an  integral  part  of  the  typ- 
ical New  England  landscape;  their  name  is  legion  and  they 
only  await  the  trusting  hand  of  the  restorer  to  yield  quick 
and  generous  results  that  will  astonish  the  generation  of 
men  who  planted  them  more  than  the  practical  orchardist, 
who  knows  from  at  least  a  little  practical  experience  how 
much  vitality  and  fruitfulness  is  hidden  under  the  rough 
and  disheveled  coats  of  these  neglected  veterans. 

No  part  of  Mr.  Drew's  experience  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  fact  that  his  restoration  work  was  not  a  failure 
in  the  case  of  a  single  tree  to  which  his  methods  were 
applied;  all  that  he  subjected  to  his  surgery  and  to  his 
healing  and  protective  treatment  responded  at  least  to 
a  degree  that  amply  justified  the  work  from  a  business 
viewpoint— and  most  of  the  trees  have  already  made  a 
return  beyond  his  liveliest  expectations. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  how  Mr.  Drew  secured 
these  results,  which  are  worth  so  much  to  New  England: 
The  net  result  of  his  preliminary  survey  was  the  con- 
clusion that  the  old  trees  were  too  far  up  in  the  air  and  too 
overgrown  to  be  sprayed  except  at  an  almost  prohibitive 
expense  of  time,  energy  and  material;  that  the  spraying 
surface  must  be  brought  within  range  and  reduced  by 
about  one-half.  To  do  this  meant  that  the  tops  must  be 
lopped  off,  an  outward  and  downward  growth  encouraged, 
and  that  the  trees  must  be  brought  down  to  earth. 

Of  course  he  also  knew  that  good  orchard  practice 
demanded  that  the  top  of  a  bearing  tree  should  be  reason- 
ably open,  to  give  the  sun  and  air  a  fair  opportunity  for 


action  upon  the  maturing  fruit.  It  was  a  far  cry  from 
this  moderate  procedure— so  easy  of  attainment  with  the 
trees  of  a  young  orchard,  which  are  subject  to  the  heading 
process  when  they  are  little  more  than  sprouts— to  the 
savage  kind  of  surgery  that  confronted  him  in  the  case  of 
old  trees,  the  youngest  of  which  were  about  twenty-five 
years  old  and  the  oldest  of  which  were  sixty  years. 

He  nerved  himself  to  the  task  and  with  a  force  of  North- 
Italian  laborers  started  in  upon  his  work  of  butchery.  In 
some  instances  he  took  as  much  as  forty  feet  of  growth  out 
of  the  top  of  an  apple  tree  of  especially  tall-growing  habit. 
However,  in  most  of  these  extreme  cases  he  spread  the 
shortening  process  over  two  seasons.  Nipping  twenty 
feet  of  center-top  from  a  tree  was  an  ordinary  occurrence 
in  his  amputations.  Often  the  branches  and  center- 
trunks  at  the  point  of  cutting  were  four  to  six  inches 
through  and  sometimes  the  diameter  of  a  cut  was  ten 
inches.  This  work  was  done  in  the  dormant  season  of  late 
fall  or  early  spring  and  it  should  not  be  done  at  any  other 
time. 

The  directions  for  "heading  down"  an  old  apple  tree 
are  best  mastered  by  a  thorough  realization  of  all  the  pur- 
poses to  be  served  by  the  process.  It  is  of  small  use  to 
spray  a  tree  against  San  Jose  scale,  fungi  or  destructive 
insects  unless  every  square  inch  of  bark  and  surface  is 
covered  by  the  spray.  And  a  thorough  job  of  spraying— 
at  least  on  a  commercial  scale— is  impossible  with  trees 
forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height.  This  means  that  the  tree 
must  be  brought  down  to  where  the  spray  can  be  effectu- 
ally applied  to  every  part  of  it.  Next,  economy  in  pick- 
ing the  fruit— which  must  be  done  by  hand— demands  the 
same  remedy.  Again,  the  tall  tree  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  when  loaded  with  fruit. 


and  downward  growth.  This  method  of  cutting  imme- 
diately above  the  outgrowing  branch  has  the  effect  of 
protecting  the  center  of  the  tree  from  too  severe  exposure  — 
the  horizontal  limbs  and  their  downward  shoots  forming  a 
thin  screen  of  foliage  for  the  center  of  the  tree. 

Heading  down  the  top  of  the  tree  in  this  manner  also 
seldom  fails  to  send  out  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  near 
and  below  the  first  crotch,  new  "suckers"  or  water  shoots, 
which  will  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity  unless  promptly 
removed. 

This  provision  of  Nature  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
restoration  orchardist  in  a  wonderful  way  in  the  ready 
forming  of  a  new  and  symmetrical  top— for  the  neglected 
old  apple  tree  generally  has  a  side  that  is  almost  barren 
of  limbs.  By  adroit  handling  of  the  water  shoots  forced 
out  by  the  surgery  higher  up,  the  waste  places  of  the  tree 
can  be  repopulated  and  restored  with  remarkable  expedition 
and  a  complete,  well-rounded  head  formed. 

Whenever  a  cut  is  made  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
seal  it  up  thoroughly  and  at  once.  Often  thick  paint  or 
white  lead  is  used  for  this  purpose,  but  for  large  cuts  Mr. 
Drew  prefers  coal-tar.  White  lead  is  the  standard  appli- 
cation, however,  for  small  trees  where  the  cuts  are  not 
broad  or  deep.  The  mistake  generally  made  by  beginners 
in  this  part  of  the  work  is  that  of  expecting  one  application 
to  make  an  effective  seal  against  the  elements  and  protect 
the  freshly  cut  wood  from  canker  and  borers.  It  will  not 
do  this— because  of  the  action  of  the  sap  within  and  the 
sun  without— and  must  be  followed  up  with  another 
application  the  second  year.  If  this  does  not  completely 
seal  it  renew  the  coating  the  third  year. 

Comparatively  few  trees  in  the  old  orchards  renovated 
by  Mr.  Drew  were  exempt  from  canker.  Wherever  there 
was  a  seam,  a  split  or  a  dead  limb  this 
dreaded  wood  scourge  had  obtained  a 
foothold.  The  only  effective  way  in  which 
to  fight  it  is  with  mallet  and  chisel  — 
cutting  mercilessly  until  sound  wood  is 
reached.  No  cavities  or  pockets  to  catch 
and  hold  moisture  should  be  neglected. 
Then  the  wounds  are  given  a  thorough 
dressing  of  coal-tar.  If  the  incision  is  a 
deep  one  it  should  be  filled  with  con- 
crete, which  is  also  coated  with  coal-tar, 
especially  about  the  edges  against  the 
wood.  Finally  this  is  covered  with  a 
neatly  cut  pattern  of  zinc,  which  is  fast- 
ened with  tacks  and  coated  with  coal-tar. 
This  elaborate  dressing  is  only  necessary 
where  deep  or  wide  cuts  are  made  on  the 
trunk  or  large  branches,  but  the  coal-tar 
sealing  must  never  be  omitted. 
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Ji  SixtyiYear-Old  Apple  Tree,  One  Year  After  Dehorning 

Though  it  is  important  that  access  of  the  sun  and  air 
to  all  the  fruit  be  provided,  yet  a  bald  and  violent  exposure 
of  the  center  of  the  tree  must  be  guarded  against.  There- 
fore a  light  middle  growth  must  be  provided  to  meet  this 
emergency.  Again,  exposed  or  dead  wood  of  apple  trees— 
that  is,  wood  not  covered  by  a  live  growth  of  bark— is 
liable  to  canker.  Consequently  all  dead  limbs  and  parts 
must  be  cut  away  to  sound  and  live  wood,  and  the  wood 
exposed  by  the  surgery  must  be  so  sealed  that  the  bark 
will  quickly  grow  and  throw  out  a  protecting  covering 
over  it.  These  are  the  conditions  to  be  met.  Now  for 
the  rules  by  which  the  restoration  orchardist  fulfills  these 
demands. 

Late  in  the  fall  or  very  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  old 
tree  is  absolutely  dormant,  go  into  it  with  a  sharp  saw 
and  a  good  helper  and  cut  out  the  tallest  branches  from 
the  center.  How  much  to  amputate  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment and  depends  largely  upon  the  age  and  habit  of 
the  tree.  With  a  tree  of  a  tall-growing  variety,  like  the 
King  apple,  the  Greening  or  the  Northern  Spy,  a  greater 
height  of  top  will  need  to  be  taken  out  than  in  the  case  of 
a  tree  belonging  to  a  kind  more  spreading  in  its  formation. 
Never  make  the  cut  more  radical  than  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  tree  down  to  where  it  can  be  handled  with  con- 
venience and  economy  in  spraying  and  picking,  but  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  twenty  or  thirty  feet  out  of  the  top  of  a 
tree  thirty  or  forty  years  old  that  has  been  badly  neglected. 
The  younger  the  tree  the  less  severe  the  surgery  that  it  will 
require. 

Make  the  cut  just  above  an  outgrowing  limb  and  prune 
the  growth  from  the  top  of  this  lateral  limb  which  is 
to  form  one  of  the  rafters  of  the  tree's  structure.  In 
other  words,  head  off  upward  growth  and  stimulate  side 


Jlccident  Policies 

N  HIS  work  the  orchard  reconstruc- 
tionist  must  not  forget  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  the  old  tree  will  again 
bear  a  heavy  burden  of  fruit.  Without 
this  expectation  he  would  not  be  toiling 
to  restore  it  to  a  second  youth;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  this  condition  be  definitely 
provided  for  in  strengthening  the  weaker 
parts  of  the  tree,  so  that  it  will  be  able 
to  support  its  load  of  fruit.  To  be  sure, 
changing  the  tree  from  a  high  top  to  a  low  one  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  keeping  the  loaded  branches  out  of  the 
rough  clutches  of  the  wind— and  incidentally  in  preventing 
the  fruit  from  being  shaken  from  the  branches — but  it  is 
not  safe  to  let  the  matter  rest  here.  Whenever  there  is 
the  slightest  apparent  weakness  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree, 
where  the  main  limbs  branch  out,  they  should  be  reen- 
forced  against  the  special  strain  of  fruiting  time  by  run- 
ning a  half-inch  rod  straight  through  the  branches  a  foot 
or  two  above  the  crotch.  This  connecting  rod  should 
have  a  large  head  at  one  end,  while  in  the  other  should  be 
cut  a  thread  for  a  nut.  Under  the  nut,  and  next  to  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  place  a  large  washer,  so  that  the  nut  may 
be  turned  and  tightened  from  time  to  time  without  tear- 
ing the  bark  of  the  tree.  Higher  up,  and  well  toward  the 
top,  wire  cables  should  be  used  to  connect  the  main 
branches,  which  will  bear  the  heaviest  strain.  Even  where 
a  large  old  tree  does  not  show  special  weakness  it  is 
well  to  take  these  precautions,  for  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  be  needed  when  the  tree  comes  into  fruitful- 
ness. These  rods  and  cables  are  so  many  accident  policies 
against  damage  to  the  trees  and  the  crop. 

This  is  the  work  to  which  Mr.  Drew  first  applied  his 
energies  and  he  did  it  thoroughly.  Every  tree  that  had 
so  much  as  a  promise  of  possible  usefulness  about  it  was 
spared  and  subjected  to  the  surgeon's  saw  and  knife 
instead  of  the  ax.  Some  of  those  that  today  bear  the  most 
abundantly  in  the  Conyer  orchards  were  hollowed  out 
with  canker  and  decay  at  the  outset  of  the  reconstruction 
period.  One  big  tree  was  even  completely  uptorn  and  was 
lying  on  its  side  when  that  orchard  came  under  the  hand 
of  the  restorer.  Seeing  that  its  roots  were  still  alive,  he 
took  a  gang  of  men,  raised  it  and  braced  it  firmly  into 
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its  original  position.  It  was  otherwise  headed  back  and 
given  the  same  treatment  as  its  orchard  mates.  That 
was  three  years  ago.  Today  it  is  bearing  a  profitable 
commercial  harvest— five  or  six  barrels  of  choice  apples. 

All  of  this  restoration  work  on  the  old  trees— especially 
the  chiseling  and  concrete  filling  and  the  putting  in  of 
bolts  and  cables— was  openly  scoffed  at  by  the  native 
neighbors,  who  figured  that  apples  from  those  trees 
would  cost  their  owner  anywhere  from  fifty  cents  to  a 
dollar  apiece  and  that  he  would  have  been  money  ahead  if 
he  had  cut  down  the  trees  and  bought  his  apples  from 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Colorado.  This  is  the  attitude 
of  New  England  as  a  whole  toward  the  old  apple  orchard 
that  has  fallen  into  neglect.  "Let  it  alone  and  skin  the 
grass  crop  from  the  land  between  the  trees."  And  it  is 
also  the  reason  why  the  Western  states  are  recognized  in 
the  world's  markets  as  the  great  apple  states  of  America. 

What  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  these  elaborately 
treated  trees  that  so  excited  the  scorn  and  amusement 
of  the  natives?  Briefly  they  are  not  only  yielding  today 
profitable  commercial  returns  but,  in  the  words  of  the 
superintendent,  "they  are  the  best  moneymakers  on  the 
whole  farm."  The  necessity  for  bringing  these  trees 
down  to  earth  so  that  the  plague  of  the  San  Jos6  scale 
could  be  fought  with  greater  economy  and  greater  chance 

1  of  success  was,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  inspiration 
of  the  radical  heading-down  campaign.  Now  for  the  direct 
war  upon  the  scale  itself. 

i  Rigorous  spraying  is  the  only  availing  remedy  against 
this  scourge  of  the  New  England  orchards.  To  attempt  to 
raise  apples  that  can  today  compete  with  fancy  Western 
apples  in  the  markets  without  thorough  and  systematic 
spraying  is  hopeless  and  futile,  and  any  attempt  to  avoid 
it  can  only  result  in  failure.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  New  England  alone.  The  only  apple-growing 
region  to  which  it  does  not  apply  is,  perhaps,  a  newly 
opened  section  of  the  West  remote  from  other  orchards 
that  are  old  enough  to  bear.  And  then  the  wise  orchardist 
will  spray  as  a  measure  of  insurance.  The  typical  New 
England  orchard  is  a  convincing  example  of  what  the 
neglect  of  spraying  will  accomplish  in  the  ruin  of  an 
industry.  On  the  other  hand  that  example  is  made  all 
the  more  effective  by  exceptional  orchards  which  present 
richly  contrasting  conditions  and  results.  No  detail  in 
connection  with  the  vital  process  of  successful  spraying  is 
too  small  or  too  prosaic  to  be  neglected  by  the  Eastern 
orchardist  who  is  determined  to  win. 

War  on  the  Parasites 

"TT7HEN  I  took  hold  of  this  problem," said  Mr.  Drew, 
VV  "the  San  Jose  scale  was  the  terror  of  all  the  farmers 
who  took  the  slightest  interest  in  their  orchards.  One  recog- 
nized remedy  was  soluble  oils,  another  lime  and  sulphur— 
both  contact  sprays.  Sprays  then  had  to  be  applied  so 
strong  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  application  when 
the  trees  were  not  in  foliage.  I  shared  the  general  con- 
clusion that  manufacturers  recommended  the  solutions 
too  weak  to  make  a  thorough  job.  At  first  I  started  with 
using  one  gallon  of  oil  to  about  fifteen  of  water.  This  I 
tried  in  a  small  way  and,  though  it  worked  fairly  well,  I 
found  that  in  some  cases  the  oil  did  not  spread  to  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  bark.  Soon,  however,  I  was  able 
to  adjust  the  proportions  so  that  a  quick  spread  was 
secured.  This  can  be  done  in  every  case  by  a  little 
experimenting. 

"Care  should  be  exercised,  however,  not  to  make  the 
mixture  too  weak  to  be  effective.  One  gallon  of  oil  to 
twelve  gallons  of  water  may  be  used  without  any  material 
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injury  to  the  trees  and  a  thorough  spraying  at  that  pro- 
portion controls  the  scale.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  fine, 
free-working  nozzle,  so  as  to  cover  all  portions  of  the  trees 
with  this  spray.  It  should  be  applied  only  when  the  bark 
is  absolutely  dry,  otherwise  the  oil  is  liable  not  to  run  and 
spread  freely.  Right  here  is  the  particular  advantage  of 
oil  over  the  lime-and-sulphur  spray:  to  kill  out  the  San 
Jose  scale  the  particles  of  the  spray  must  come  into 
direct,  actual  contact  with  it.  The  lime-and-sulphur  spray 
sticks  where  it  strikes  the  tree  and  does  not  spread;  on  the 
other  hand  the  oil  spray,  when  rightly  applied,  spreads 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  oil  spray  may  be  used 
late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring,  just  before  the  buds 
start. 

"But  there  is  another  problem  to  be  considered  in  this 
matter  of  spraying:  nearly  all  of  the  old  trees  will  be  found 
to  be  coated  with  fungi  and  with  rough  bark  which  afford 
lodgment  for  almost  every  kind  of  insect  pest.  My 
experience  has  been  that  though  the  oil  exercises  perhaps 
the  more  effective  control  over  the  San  Jose  scale,  the 
lime  and  sulphur  does  the  best  work  in  removing  the  fungi 
and  cleaning  up  the  rough  bark.  Consequently  I  gave 
the  trees  a  thorough  spraying  with  the  oil  in  the  fall  and  in 
the  spring  I  applied  the  lime  and  sulphur.  The  results  have 
been  extremely  satisfactory— the  process  has  either  exter- 
minated or  controlled  both  the  scale  and  fungi  on  old  and 
badly  diseased  trees  and  has  reduced  the  bark  to  about 
normal  smoothness;  in  fact  the  orchards  in  which  this 
plan  has  been  conscientiously  followed  have  no  scale  at  all. 

"However,  the  spraying  history  of  these  orchards  is  by 
no  means  complete  without  reference  to  the  remarkable 
self-boiled  lime-and-sulphur  spray,  worked  out  by  scien- 
tists in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
put  in  general  use  by  progressive  orchardists,  mainly 
within  the  last  two  years.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  difficult 
to  find  a  spray  that  could  be  used  with  safety  when  the 


trees  were  in  foliage.  This  new  summer  spray  is  not  only 
the  greatest  thing  that  has  happened  to  the  peach-growing 
industry  in  many  years  but  it  is  also  a  great  boon  to  apple 
growers.  Though  apple  foliage  is  not  so  delicate  and 
easily  injured  as  that  of  the  peach  yet  there  was,  up  to  the 
time  this  self-boiled  lime-and-sulphur  spray  was  given  to 
the  public,  no  apple  spray  for  summer  application  that  was 
strong  enough  to  be  effective  and  at  the  same  time  able 
to  be  applied  without  some  risk  of  doing  damage.  I  did 
apply  a  combination  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris 
green  for  a  summer  insecticide  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, but  I  cannot  say  that  its  use  was  not  also  attended 
with  considerable  risk.  It  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to 
russet  the  fruit.  Now,  however,  we  have  a  safe  and 
remarkably  effective  summer  spray  for  both  fungi  and 
insects  in  a  combination  of  self-boiled  lime  and  sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead." 

Good  Spraying  Mixtures 

"TN  A  SEASON  when  fungi  are  prevalent  three  applica- 
-»-  tions  are  none  too  much — one  when  the  blossoms  fall, 
another  two  weeks  after  that  and  still  another  several  weeks 
later.  Here  is  the  formula:  eight  pounds  of  stone-lime  and 
eight  pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  which  is  cooked  by  the 
heat  of  the  slaking  lime  until  a  slight  orange  precipitate  is 
formed,  when  it  is  quickly  cooled  by  the  addition  of  cold 
water.  Overcooking  is  apt  to  form  too  much  soluble  sul- 
phur, which  might  injure  the  foliage  and  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  In  a  season  when  the  fungi  are  severe  I  would 
recommend  a  stronger  spray  for  apple  trees:  two  pounds  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  ten  pounds  of  lime  to  fifty  gallons 
of  water.  Arsenate  of  lead,  which  is  an  insecticide,  should 
not  be  added  to  the  mixture  until  you  are  fully  ready  to  go 
into  the  field  and  begin  putting  on  the  spray.  If  the  self- 
boiled  lime  and  sulphur  and  the  arsenate  of  lead  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  combination  for  any  length  of  time  a 
chemical  change  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  compound  to 
the  injury  of  the  foliage  when  applied. 

"Bordeaux  mixture  seems  to  control  the  fungi  on  Fall 
Pippin  and  Northern  Spy  trees  better  than  the  regula- 
tion lime-and-sulphur  dormant-season  spray.  With  these 
varieties  my  experience  is  that  the  Bordeaux  does  not 
russet  the  fruit. 

"The  best  brands  of  the  commercial  lime  and  sulphur 
may  be  used  in  compounding  the  summer  lime-and- 
sulphur  spray— a  gallon  and  a  half  of  the  concentrate  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water.  This,  combined  with  three  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  is  about  the  limit  of  safety  as  to 
strength.  The  erroneous  notion  is  rather  common  that 
after  the  leaves  get  older  a  strong  solution  may  be  more 
safely  used  than  when  the  leaves  are  young  and  tender. 
This  is  a  mistake.  A  decidedly  weaker  solution  for  the 
second  and  third  sprays  should  be  used— not  more  than  a 
gallon  of  the  concentrated  lime  and  sulphur  to  fifty  gallons 
of  water— and  no  arsenate  of  lead  in  the  third  spray." 

Cultivation  is  also  a  big  element  in  restoring  old 
orchards  to  a  basis  of  profit.  The  reason  why  clean  culti- 
vation in  the  old  orchard  is  advised  in  preference  to  the 
sod-mulch  method  is  that  more  plant  food  is  made  imme- 
diately available  to  the  trees  and  moisture  is  constantly 
conserved.  Sod  always  encourages  the  presence  of  vermin 
and  insects  which  prey  upon  the  trees,  while  clean  culti- 
vation breaks  up  this  favorite  breeding-place.  About  the 
only  advantage  of  the  sod-mulch  is  its  cheapness  and  the 
fact  that  apples  grown  under  this  method  are  likely  to 
have  a  high  color.  It  is  admitted  that  good  results  are 
obtained  by  certain  experienced  growers  who  practice 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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THERE  are  two  ways  of  approaching  the  postal 
problem.  Some  men  invariably  ask  first:  How  can 
we  broaden  the  functions  of  the  Post-office  so  that  it 
will  serve  the  country  most  usefully?  Others  ask  first: 
How  can  the  Post-office  be  made  to  show  a  profit?  The 
adjective  "apparent"  should  qualify  profit  in  this  ques- 
tion, because  a  gain  of  a  few  millions  on  the  Department's 
ledgers  may  easily  mean  a  loss  of  a  few  hundred  millions 
to  the  business  of  the  country. 

In  considering  matters  of  postal  policy,  constructive 
executives  will  always  ask  the  first  question.    The  second 
is  always  on  the  tongue  of  the  present  Postmaster-General. 
If  he  means  by  it  that  he  wishes  to  run  his  department 
in  the  most  economical  and  businesslike  manner  possible, 
without  curtailing  its  usefulness  or  contracting  its  growth, 
it  is  a  very  pertinent  question.    No  doubt  Mr.  Hitchcock  believes  that  this 
is  just  what  he  does  mean,  but  the  lack  of  broad  business  experience  and 
sound  judgment  which  his  past  recommendations  betray  makes  one  distrust 
his  reasoning.    He  seems  to  be  essentially  a  retailer,  keeping  his  accounts 
on  his  cuffs,  instead  of  a  man  who  goes  after  big  business. 

Men  like  John  Wanamaker,  who  unite  breadth  of  view  with  great  business 
sagacity,  have  always  preached  expansion  to  make  pounds  for  the  people 
instead  of  contraction  to  save  pennies  for  the  department.  Many  take  the 
position  that  the  Post-office  should  not  be  expected  to  show  a  profit.  On  one 
hand  they  point  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  both  concerned  with  the  business 
of  destruction,  both  taking  large  numbers  of  picked  men  from  the  ranks  of 
industry  and  turning  them  into  non-producers.  On  the  other  hand  they  point 
to  the  Post-office,  concerned  with  the  business  of  construction,  extending 
commerce,  selling  goods,  feeding  men  into  our  industries,  and  ask  why  we 
should  cheerfully  accept  the  hundred-million-dollar-and-up  deficits  of  the 
non-productive  departments  of  the  Government  and  be  alarmed  at  the  ten- 
million-dollar-and-down  deficits  of  its  one  great  productive  department.  They 
even  maintain  that  advertising  is  a  good  thing  for  the  business  of  the  country 
and  should  not  be  taxed;  that  the  periodicals  are  doing  so  much  for  popular 
education  that  they  should  be  encouraged,  even  if  such  a  policy  cost  the 
country  money.  This  is  all  very  flattering  and  incidentally  quite  true,  but 
the  periodicals  are  not  and  do  not  care  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  costing  the 
country  money.  They  pay  their  way.  So  we  shall  adopt  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
point  of  view  and  maintain  that  the  Post-office  should  show  a  profit,  even 
though,  as  a  consequence,  we  must  part  company  with  our  Postmaster-General 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

How  a  Big  Corporation  Would  Handle  the  PosUOffice 

ANY  man  who  takes  a  strictly  business  view  of  the  Post-office,  and  maintains 
that  it  should  show  a  profit  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year,  must  hold  to  this 
business  view  in  considering  every  detail  of  its  policy  and  administration.  It 
will  not  do  for  him  to  be  businesslike  in  spots— to  be  a  business  man  from  nine 
o'clock  to  twelve  and  a  politician  from  two  to  five.  If  he  wants  his  professions 
to  be  taken  seriously  he  must  be  consistent.  Business  rules  must  begin  with 
the  boss  if  the  office-boy  is  expected  to  respect  them.  They  must  work  both 
ways— up  and  down.  A  policy  of  profit  must  apply  to  the  sheep  as  well  as 
to  the  goats. 

The  laws  of  good  business  are  simple  and  pretty  generally  understood,  even 
by  those  who  lack  the  strength  to  apply  them.   To  most  men  the  melon  looks 
bigger  than  the  vine.    They  want  the  fruit,  but  without  the  backache  that 
goes  with  a  persistent  use  of  the  hoe.   If  our  Post-office  were  run  by  the  men 
who  manage  the  Steel  Trust  or  John  Wanamaker's  stores,  and  for  the  same 
purposes  of  private  gain,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an 
exceedingly  profitable  business  and  cut  just  as  big  melons 
as  the  express  companies.    The  first  concern  of  the  pro- 
prietors would  be  to  find  the  best  man  in  the  country  to 
put  at  the  head  of  their  business.   They  would  not  regard 
this  position  as  one  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  a  per- 
sonal obligation;  they  would  not  select  a  man  because  he 
had  proved  useful  in  getting  votes.   They  would  look  for 
the  strongest,  best  equipped  and  most  experienced  man 
they  could  find— preferably  one  who  had  grown  up  in 
steel  or  drygoods.    More  than  all,  they  would  look  for  a 
man  who  proposed  to  stick,  who  wanted  to  make  steel  or 
drygoods  a  life  business;  not  some  one  who  expected  to 
stay  in  it  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  try  banking  or  ranching. 

Right  here  we  are  afraid  Mr.  Hitchcock  would  have  to 
hand  in  his  resignation.  Mr.  Hitchcock  the  Postmaster- 
General  would  be  the  first  serious  obstacle  that  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock the  ruthless  business  man  would  find  in  the  way 
of  the  Department's  making  a  profit,  though  Congress  is 
partially  responsible  for  that  condition  of  affairs.  We  can 
never  have  businesslike  and  experienced  management  of 
the  Post-office  until  some  such  legislation  as  the  Carter- 
Weeks  Bill  is  passed,  giving  the  country  a  non-political 
Director  of  Posts  who  will  be  selected  for  fitness  and  not 
for  political  reasons;  who  will  hold  his  office  because 
he  can  make  good  and  not  because  he  can  make  votes. 
Heretofore  our  Postmasters-General  have  held  office  for 
but  a  few  years  at  best  and  have  usually  been  more  occu- 
pied with  politics,  both  inside  and  outside  their  depart- 
ment, than  with  its  business.  They  could  touch  only  the 
high  spots  before  the  time  came  for  them  to  give  place  to 
other  inexperienced  politicians.  How  many  men  would 
intrust  their  own  business  to  that  kind  of  manager?  If 
they  did  how  could  they  expect  anything  but  a  deficit? 
A  competent  Director  of  Posts,  paid  an  adequate  salary 


and  assured  of  his  position  as  long  as  he  continued 
TlCCslCeQ       to  "ma^e  good"— not  in  votes,  but  in  his  real  business- 
Li  viS7  vS?       would  have  to  begin  by  inaugurating  drastic  reforms  all 
along  the  line.   Every  business  man  has  had  some  experi- 
ence with  "office  politics."    Nothing  is  so  demoralizing, 
nothing  is  so  dreaded,  nothing  is  so  ruthlessly  stamped  out 
by  a  wise  manager.    Imagine,  then,  a  business  in  which 
politics  has  been  encouraged;  in  which  the  high  offices 
have  gone  to  politicians;  in  which  the  rank  and  file  cannot 
hope  for  promotion  up  through  the  various  grades  of  the 
service  to  the  highest  position  of  all,  as  they  can  in  any 
other  American  business.   Why  should  the  letter  carrier, 
the  postal  clerk,  the  little  country  postmaster,  strive  for 
excellence  and  efficiency  unless,  as  they  show  special 
fitness  and  ability,  they  can  expect  advancement  from  the 
street  and  the  car  to  the  office,  from  the  little  positions  to  the  big  ones,  from 
the  poorly  paid  jobs  in  the  country  to  the  well  paid  ones  in  the  city,  from 
Podunk  10  New  York,  and  even  to  the  Directorship  of  Posts?    A  system  that 
would  put  the  Steel  Trust  out  of  business  is  perhaps  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
for  a  postal  deficit. 

The  importance  of  rooting  out  politics  in  the  Post-office  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  It  should  take  precedence  over  every  other  reform.  A 
department  organized  from  top  to  bottom  on  merit,  with  liberal  salaries  and 
promotion  from  grade  to  grade  and  from  country  to  city  as  a  man  proves  up, 
would  make  for  an  esprit  de  corps  and  an  efficiency  that  are  absolutely  impossi- 
ble under  present  conditions.  First  of  all,  that  postal  deficit  is  the  contribution 
of  the  American  people  to  a  vicious  political  system. 

What  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  Believes 

A MODERN  business  man  at  the  head  of  the  Post-office  would  first  demand 
legislation  that  would  enable  him  to  use  modern  business  methods.  The 
need  for  this  legislation  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  interview,  which  was 
given  several  weeks  ago  to  the  Philadelphia  Press  by  Senator  Boies  Penrose, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Postal  Committee  and  head  of  the  last  Joint  Postal 
Commission.   Speaking  of  the  Carter-Weeks  Bill,  Senator  Penrose  said: 

"The  bill  which  seeks  to  improve  business  methods  in  the  Post-office 
Department  had  its  origin  in  the  Joint  Postal  Commission,  of  which  I  was 
chairman  and  the  late  Jesse  Overstreet,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post-offices  and  Post-roads,  was  vice-chairman.  That  commission  conducted 
an  investigation  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

"Congress  appropriated  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  expenses  of 
this  inquiry,  and  almost  all  of  the  money  was  paid  to  two  New  York  firms  of 
accountants.  Their  work  was  the  examination  of  the  business  methods  of  the 
Post-office  Department  and  the  recommendation  of  remedies  for  whatever 
conditions  they  condemned. 

"These  firms  had  examined  institutions  and  business  conditions  in  England, 
Canada,  Australia  and  other  countries,  and  are  experts  in  their  line.  They  were 
instructed  to  investigate  the  methods  in  the  Post-office  Department  just  as 
though  it  were  a  subsidiary  company  that  was  showing  yearly  deficits  on  its 
balance-sheets. 

"The  first  matter  that  caught  the  attention  of  these  investigators  was  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  adequate  system  of  accounting  in  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment. As  a  consequence  there  was  always  the  greatest  confusion  concerning 
accounts  of  all  kinds.  It  was  impossible  to  determine  what  any  branch  of  the 
Post-office  service  was  earning  or  losing. 

"  It  was  equally  impossible  to  decide  what  proportions  of  the  annual  postal 
deficit  could  fairly  be  charged  to  the  various  classes  of  postal  matter.  For 
instance,  the  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  carrying  second-class  mail 
could  not  reach  a  solution  because  of  this  confusion  in  the 
accounts.  It  was  this  agitation  of  the  second-c1  ass-mail  cost,  by 
the  way,  that  was  responsible  for  the  commission  and  the  entire 
investigation. 

"One  of  the  matters  to  which  the  expert  investigators  early 
called  the  attention  of  the  commission  was  the  frequent  changes 
in  the  head  of  the  postal  system.  Since  the  time  of  President 
McKinley,  our  Postmasters-General  have  averaged  only  one  year 
of  service.  It  was  argued  that  these  rapidly  shifting  changes  did 
not  make  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

"As  a  consequence  of  these  arguments  and  findings  the  bill 
which  was  recommended  by  the  commission,  and  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Carter  and  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Weeks,  contains  provisions  designed  to  change 
the  criticised  conditions. 

"A  salient  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
Director  of  Posts.  This  office  is  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  perma- 
nency. The  Director  of  Posts  is  to  be  subject  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  but  he  is  to  have  general  charge  of  the  business  conduct 
of  the  Post-office  Department. 

"Under  him  are  to  be  several  assistant  directors,  two  of  whom 
are  to  have  supervision  of  the  accounts  of  the  department.  All 
of  these  accounts  are  to  be  collected  into  one  channel  instead  of 
being  separated  and  passed  through  a  number  of  independent 
bureaus  as  at  present. 

"Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  decentralization  of  the 
whole  system  in  the  matter  of  reports  and  supplies.  It  is 
proposed  to  divide  the  country  into  districts,  each  of  which 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  superintendent. 

"To  the  headquarters  of  each  of  these  districts  will  come 
the  requisitions  for  supplies  that  now  cumber  the  work  of 
the  Federal  department.  To  them  will  also  go  the  reports 
upon  minute  and  relatively  unimportant  matters. 

(Concluded  on  Page  23) 
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There  Wasn't  Enough  Water  in  the  Seas  to  Make  Him  Jtny  Soppier 


SINCE  long  before  sunrise  Ole  Reliable  had 
been  sitting  upon  that  same  log,  dozens 
of  miles  above  Vicksburg,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  swamp:  That  log  held  out  abso- 
lutely no  seductions  as  a  place  to  sit  down. 
Cold  as  the  weather  was  and  wet  as  Zack  was,  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  sitting  down  at  all;  but  he  had  walked 
all  night  from  Stillriver  Plantation,  twelve  miles  away, 
when  every  step  was  like  pulling  his  leg  out  of  a  glue  pot. 
He  just  stumbled  across  that  log  in  the  dark  and  never 
gathered  energy  to  get  up.  Zack's  feet  rested  in  two  inches 
of  water,  which  did  not  matter— there  wasn't  enough  water 
in  the  seas  to  make  him  any  soppier.  Down- 
ward from  his  waist  the  blue  mud  sheathed 
him  in  complete  armor.  Above  the  waist-line 
it  thinned  out  gradually  to  spattered  blue 
freckles  on  his  face.  Neither  the  armor  nor 
the  freckles  mattered;  for  his  face  would 
wash — it  was  fast  black — and  the  clothes 
didn't  belong  to  him.  Zack  gazed  down  at 
himself.  "I  ain't  never  gwine  to  clean  dese 
clo'es.  Soon  as  I  gits  whar  de  Cunnel  is  at, 
I'll  throw  'em  away." 

It  was  not  exactly  raining — rainclouds 
rolled  along  the  ground  like  soap-bubbles, 
saturating  everything  they  touched.  Ten 
miles  westward  the  flooding  Mississippi 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  levees  and 
deluge  the  land.  The  swamps  around  him 
were  rapidly  filling  with  back-water,  creeping 
up  to  the  railroad  track. 

Light  diffused  itself  slowly  from  no  per- 
ceptible source.  It  was  time,  by  the  clock, 
for  light  to  be  turned  on.  When  light  did 
come  Zack  realized  the  advantages  of  his  log. 
It  lay  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.  He  could 
watch  the  railroad  both  ways  and  also  a 
dismal  little  flag  station,  but  nobody  could 
see  him.  If  the  train  came  along  first  he 
would  take  it;  if  anybody  else  came  along 
he  would  take  the  swamp. 

With  wet  and  muddy  hands  he  pulled  some 
wet  and  muddy  coins  out  of  a  wet  and  muddy 
pocket.  "Seventy  cents;  wonder  will  dat 
carry  me  to  Kathleen,  whar  de  Cunnel  is  at ! " 
That  was  the  hardest  seventy  cents  Zack 
ever  remembered  getting.  He  got  it  by 
cheating  his  stomach  and  selling  his  rations. 

Hungry  and  worn  out,  he  sat  on  his  log 
humming  the  gambler's  song:  "Hundred 
miles  from  home;  forty  dollars  loser,  and 
nobody  gives  a  damn." 

At  the  first  premonition  of  a  southbound 
train  Zack  rushed  to  the  station  and  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  track.  "  I'd  ruther  git  run 
over  dan  git  left."  He  didn't  get  either.  He 
grabbed  the  first  hand-hold  that  came  along 
and  swung  himself  on  to  the  front  end  of  the 
whites'  smoking  compartment.  With  his 
seventy  cents  in  hand  he  met  the  conductor. 
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"Mister,  I  wants  to  go  whar  de  Cunnel  is  at.  Will  dis 
carry  me  to  Bella  Station?  "  He  poured  nickels  and  dimes 
into  the  conductor's  hand. 

"Seventy  cents;  that  will  carry  you  to  Seminole— eight 
miles  this  side  of  Bella." 

"Den  I'll  jes  set  down  an'  ride  as  long  as  it  holds  out. 
I  wants  to  go  whar  de  Cunnel  is  at." 


"Dey  Wouldn't  Quit,  So  I  Jes  Up  Wid  Dat  Gun" 


A  much-bespattered  white  man  sat  there 
smoking.  He  smiled  and  handed  the  conductor 
a  quarter. 

"Here,  cap,  take  this  old  negro  where  he 
wants  to  go." 

Zack  thanked  him  listlessly,  went  to  his  proper  car  and 
slept.  The  next  thing  Ole  Reliable  knew  the  negro  porter 
shouted:  "Bella!" 

Zack  sprang  up. 

"Got  any  baggage?"  asked  the  porter. 
"Here  'tis."    Zack  reached  down  and  grabbed  his  hat, 
which  had  fallen  to  the  floor.    Then  he  stepped  off  at 
Bella,  into  the  mist,  mud  and  back-water, 
without  a  living  thing  in  sight. 

Under  normal  conditions  Zack  would  not 
have  minded  a  seven-mile  walk  to  Kathleen, 
"whar  de  Cunnel  was  at" — where  he  could 
get  filled  up  and  dried  out;  but  he  was  so 
dry  inside  and  so  wet  outside  he  hated  to 
travel.  Kathleen  Plantation  fronted  the 
Mississippi  River  at  the  end  of  Buckshot 
Ridge.  Bella  Station  was  on  Seminole  Ridge. 
Between  the  two  lay  a  depression,  usually 
dry,  called  Seminole  Slough.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  Seminole  Slough  Zack  wouldn't 
have  stumbled  upon  a  fortune— but  it  looked 
like  hard  luck  at  the  start. 

Zack  set  out  for  Kathleen,  mashing  down 
the  sticky  mud  and  pulling  out  his  feet  again. 
Mud  was  bad  enough,  but  he  came  to  the 
slough  and  that  stopped  him.  For  miles 
and  miles  ahead,  as  far  as  he  could  see 
through  the  tangle,  rising  water  filled  the 
swamp.  He  would  have  waded  on,  but  he 
couldn't  tell  how  deep  it  might  be  and  nobody 
could  swim  through  the  underbrush.  "I  sho 
is  outdone,"  he  remarked  to  himself  and  sat 
down  in  the  mud— which  didn't  matter. 
Then  he  found  a  negro  who  told  him  that 
since  the  back-water  rose  so  high  the  Kath- 
leen wagons  went  to  Seminole  Station  instead 
of  coming  to  Bella.  "  Now  ef  you  had  jes  got 
off  at  Seminole  you  could  'a'  got  across  dis 
evenin';  but  dere  won't  be  no  mo'  waggins 
until  day  atter  tomorrer." 

"Ain't  dat  hard  luck?"  Zack  grumbled. 
"  Ef  dat  white  gent'man  hadn't  paid  my  way 
to  Bella  I'd  'a'  got  whar  de  Cunnel  is  at." 

"I  tell  you  what  to  do,"  suggested  the 
other  negro.  "  Follow  dis  slough  down  to  ole 
man  Jim  Morgan's  an'  git  a  dugout  from  him. 
Dat's  de  onliest  way  to  git  through  dis  swamp 
in  high  water." 

Zack  heartened  up  wonderfully;  he  was  an 
expert  waterman  and  could  handle  a  dugout 
with  the  best;  but  all  directions  look  the 
same  in  an  overflowed  swamp,  and  he  got 
lost.  All  that  day  he  waded  in  mud,  tore 
through  briers,  broke  down  and  climbed  over 
masses  of  tangled  driftwood;  but  he  never 
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did  find  old  man  Jim  Morgan's.  Then 
he  began  to  notice  stumps  of  cypress, 
freshly  cut;  some  of  the  logs  were  float- 
ing and  some  were  anchored  so  they 
couldn't  get  away.  "  Heap  o'  timber  cut 
in  here,"  he  thought;  and  Zack  knew 
there  must  be  men  with  boats. 

But  Zack  recalled  unpleasant  tales  of 
timbermen  who  went  on  anybody's  land, 
cut  anybody's  timber  and  then  cut  any- 
body's levee  to  let  the  water  in  to  float  it 
out— and  cut  anybody's  throat  into  the 
bargain.  Sometimes  the  landowners 
interfered  with  them— and  sometimes 
landowners  disappeared.  Zack  knew  of 
more  than  one  instance  where  a  levee 
guard  had  been  shot  by  men  who  were 
trying  to  cut  the  levee.  Timber-thieves 
were  around— no  doubt  about  it.  Zack 
kept  his  eyes  skinned. 

A  little  before  dark  he  began  to  reach 
higher  ground  and  hoped  he  was  getting 
to  the  ridge.  Then  he  saw  several  dirty 
tents  and  a  fire.  His  first  impulse  was 
caution;  the  second  impulse  gnawed  in 
his  stomach.  A  pot  hung  over  the  fire 
and  a  man  was  cooking  supper.  There 
were  no  dogs  and  Zack  always  suspected 
people  who  had  no  dogs.  He  saw  two 
other  men  sitting  on  blocks  at  either 
side  of  a  rough  table.  His  wits  being 
sharpened  by  hunger,  he  observed  them 
closely;  their  descriptions  afterward  be- 
came important.  One  was  a  short  heavy- 
set  white  man  with  stubby  red  beard 
and  sleeves  rolled  back  from  a  gigantic 
forearm;  the  other,  a  small,  wiry  man 
with  a  thin  black  mustache  and  oily 
hair.  Zack  could  have  shut  his  eyes  and 
described  either  one  of  them,  especially 
Rolf,  the  Red  Axman,  as  he  was  called 
throughout  the  swamp. 

Rolf  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  half  oath 
and  stood  upright,  pressing  his  finger 
steadily  on  the  table.  There  was  a  paper 
or  map  of  some  sort  spread  out  before 
him. 

' '  See  here,  Bud  Shackles,  you  are  going 
about  this  thing  wrong— the  place  for 
that  Kathleen  levee  to  break  is  right 
here  at  this  black  Cottonwood  tree.  It's 
weak  in  that  turn  anyhow.  Don't  you 
see  that  would  throw  the  current  right 
through  this  slough  and  float  us  out  to 
Sunflower  River?" 

Bud  Shackles'  expression  did  not  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  a  wolf,  unless  it  be  a 
coyote.  He  had  a  furtive,  animal-like 
way  of  searching  through  the  woods  as  though  some- 
body were  spying  upon  him.  He  leaned  forward  with 
both  elbows  on  the  table  and  looked  up  at  the  big  red  man. 
"Let  her  break  most  anywhere;  that's  good  enough  for 
me.  Rolf,  that  levee  is  bound  to  break  or  we  go  broke. 
I  won't  stay  in  here  another  dry  year  and  watch  this 
timber.  If  those  people  hold  the  levees  this  year  they'll 
build  'em  up  so  high  before  the  next  water  that  we  will 
never  have  an  overflow  and  get  out.  Rolf,"  he  said, 
"that — levee— is— going— to  break;  it  is  going  to  break 
next  week;  and— it  is  going  to  break  at  the  best  place  for 
us."  Bud  was  a  bolder  man  than  he  appeared;  he  looked 
the  Red  Axman  squarely  in  the  eye.  Rolf  did  not  flinch 
or  shake  his  head.  He  heard,  and  thought,  and  nodded. 
The  two  were  vastly  different  men,  linked  together  by  one 
fixed  idea— to  get  money.  Either  would  have  murdered 
the  other  for  his  share.  They  had  money— a  large  sum — 
in  these  cypress  logs.  A  current  of  water  through  that 
slough,  taken  at  its  flood,  would  sweep  them  on  to  fortune. 

Zack  crouched  in  the  woods  and  did  not  hear  all  that 
they  were  saying.  The  words  "Kathleen,"  "black  tree," 
"levee,"  constantly  recurred.  Being  a  shinglemaker— 
familiar  with  the  getting  out  of  cypress— Zack  understood 
pretty  clearly  what  Bud  Shackles  meant. 

If  Zack  had  had  sufficient  belly-timber  to  carry  him 
to  Kathleen  he  would  have  passed  up  that  camp.  But  he 
was  about  to  cave  in  on  himself —and  the  third  man  kept 
stirring  that  pot.  He  was  bound  to  go  to  it.  So  Zack 
sneaked  off  a  little  way,  made  a  noise  and  came  stumbling 
awkwardly  through  the  underbrush. 

' '  Here,  you  nigger !  What  do  you  want  ? ' '  Rolf  demanded . 

"I  wants  a  job,  mister,  so  I  kin  git  sumpin'  to  eat." 
Zack  needed  something  to  eat— anybody  could  see  that. 

"Got  no  job  here.  Hit  the  grit!  Vamose!  Ske- 
daddle!" Rolf  spoke  gruffly.  Then  Shackles  suggested, 
in  a  low  voice:  "  We'd  better  get  everything  in  shipshape." 

"Here!"  Rolf  called.  "Come  back,  old  man.  Can  you 
use  an  auger?" 

"Sho  kin,  boss;  I'm  a  ole  shinglemaker."  Zack  got 
his  supper— with  a  sentence  to  hard  labor. 


This  Was  Poor  Fun,  Because  He  Had  Nobody  to  Look  at  Him 

Just  before  dark  his  experienced  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  a  paddle;  it  was  a  dugout  and  Zack  knew  that  the 
paddler  was  a  green  hand.  As  the  man  came  slowly 
into  sight  Ole  Reliable  listened  to  his  erratic  strokes  and 
toilsome  progress. 

Rolf  and  Bud  were  evidently  waiting  for  this  negro; 
they  met  him  in  the  mud  at  the  edge  of  the  slough.  As  he 
stepped  out  of  the  dugout  he  handed  Bud  Shackles  a  roll 
of  newspapers,  which  was  opened  eagerly.  Bud  Shackles 
was  interested  in  the  river  column,  which  told  of  booming 
waters  up  above  and  the  inexorable  rise  of  the  Mississippi. 

"Well,  Oliver,"  Rolf  asked  the  negro  abruptly,  "how 
is  that  levee?" 

"  Mighty  shaky  at  dat  black  tree.  De  big  boss  is  comin' 
tomorrer." 

"Who  do  you  mean— old  Spottiswoode?" 

"Yas,  suh;  dat'shim;  de  one  what  owns  de  plantation." 

Zack  pricked  up  his  ears  and  listened  diligently,  keenly 
and  in  part  successfully. 

The  Colonel  was  expected  at  Kathleen— just  as  Mr. 
Gerard  had  told  him.  The  planters  were  panicky  about 
their  levee:  the  levee  was  particularly  weak  at  the  black 
tree  turn— near  the  end  of  a  slough  that  led  into  Seminole 
Slough.  Oliver  was  Working  on  that  levee  and  reporting 
every  night  to  the  timbermen;  he  would  come  back  the 
next  night— all  of  this  the  old  negro  heard  and  understood. 

Ole  Reliable  watched  Oliver— never  let  the  negro  get 
out  of  his  sight.  After  Oliver  had  told  Rolf  and  Bud  all 
he  knew,  got  some  supper  and  a  drink,  he  shoved  his 
dugout  off  from  the  bank.  Ole  Reliable  noted  his  course 
with  the  eye  of  a  natural  boatman.  "Huh ! "  he  thought— 
"easy  enough  to  foller  dat  nigger;  he  makes  mo'  fuss  dan 
a  town  hoss  in  a  brier  patch." 

Zack  spent  the  next  day  at  hard  labor  working  next  to 
Rolf  and  in  dread  of  that  hairy  forearm.  Bud  and  Rolf 
talked  of  the  river  news  that  was  in  the  papers— the  river 
would  continue  to  rise  for  three  days,  when  the  crest  of 
the  flood  was  expected  to  pass. 

During  this  day  Zack  found  time  to  select  the  best 
dugout  from  among  those  that  were  beached  beneath  the 


bending  cypress  and  put  a  strong  paddle 
where  he  could  find  it.  Then  he  waited 
for  Oliver  to  come— Oliver,  who  would 
lead  him  to  "whar  the  Cunnel  was  at." 

The  next  night,  after  bringing  his 
report  to  Rolf  and  Bud,  Oliver  departed 
noisily.  Immediately  behind  him  a  silent 
shadow  slipped  away  from  the  bending 
cypress  and  kept  the  awkward  paddler 
in  hearing  if  not  in  sight. 

The  Mississippi  levees  are  nothing  but 
ridges  of  dirt  sodded  with  Bermuda 
grass.  For  quite  a  while  they  will  resist 
any  strain  of  water  that  does  not  actually 
wash  over  them;  but  after  all  they  are 
only  dirt  at  heart.  If  the  water  stands 
against  them  for  a  long  period  they  get 
sobby,  their  weak  spots  are  discovered 
and  they  tremble  if  a  man  walks  upon 
them.  Seepage  water  trickles  through, 
from  nowhere  in  particular,  and  as  clear 
as  though  it  had  been  filtered.  This 
gathers  around  the  base  of  the  levee 
on  the  land  side,  forming  a  succession 
of  ponds.  So  long  as  this  seepage  water 
runs  clear  it  is  not  considered  immi- 
nently dangerous;  but  when  mud  begins 
to  flow,  then  the  watcher  understands 
that  the  levee  is  crumbling  inside  and 
may  collapse. 

If  a  stream  of  water  an  inch  thick  be 
once  started  through  a  perfectly  sound 
levee,  with  that  tremendous  pressure 
behind  it,  possibly  in  ten  minutes  it  will 
pass  beyond  the  power  of  mortal  man  to 
save— just  as  Niagara  would  wreck  a 
breastwork  of  soft  brown  sugar.  A  stick 
of  dynamite  will  do  this  in  five  seconds. 
A  single  spade  will  open  it  in  five  min- 
utes; an  iron  bar— even  an  ordinary 
fishing  pole— may  be  thrust  through  the 
soft  earth,  pulled  out  again,  and  the 
gushing  water  tears  it  wide  open.  Bud 
and  Rolf  knew  how  easy  it  was  to  des- 
troy a  levee;  and  that  water-soaked 
ridge  was  all  that  stood  between  them 
and  fortune.  They  also  knew  that  such 
destruction  would  devastate  miles  of  rich 
country,  drive  people  from  their  homes, 
wash  their  fields  into  gullies  and  drown 
their  cattle.  That  was  not  a  timber- 
thief's  lookout ;  that  was  for  the  planter. 
And  the  planters  looked  out.  They  set 
guards  on  the  levees  night  and  day.  Any 
man  who  by  day,  or  especially  by  night, 
approached  that  levee  in  a  skiff  was  first 
given  the  warning  sign;  then  he  was 
notified  to  stop— and  he  had  better  stop. 
If  he  persisted  in  coming  on  he  would  be  shot.  This  was 
the  law  of  the  levee.  It  was  not  written  in  the  statute- 
books,  but  the  peril  of  the  people  made  it  and  the  necessities 
of  the  people  enforced  it. 

The  house  on  Kathleen  Plantation  fronted  the  levee, 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  away— a  long,  low,  white  house 
built  on  high  piers,  with  latticework  beneath.  It  was  a 
comfortable  home  and  was  now  turned  into  headquarters 
for  the  planters  of  that  entire  neighborhood,  who  were 
struggling  to  hold  their  threatened  levee.  Billy  Wade  had 
come  over  from  Sherwood  Plantation— as  had  manyowners 
and  managers  from  the  back  country. 

That  was  how  Mrs.  Bella  Wynston— spelled  with  a  y— 
happened  to  be  in  temporary  command  of  domestic 
arrangements  on  Kathleen.  Mrs.  Wynston  was  the  first 
white  person  to  catch  sight  of  Ole  Reliable  on  the  morning 
after  he  arrived  from  the  timber-thieves'  camp.  He  was 
sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  back  yard,  with  both  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  his  legs  crossed  underneath.  She  glanced 
his  way  and  passed  on,  supposing  him  to  be  one  of  the 
many  stray  negroes  who  had  come  to  work  on  the  levee. 
Though  Zack  had  rather  see  Mr.  Billy  first,  he  couldn't 
afford  to  let  any  train  get  by  him.  He  got  up  and  flagged 
Mrs.  Wynston  with  his  battered  hat:  "  Mornin',  ma'am." 

The  lady  calmly  finished  buttoning  her  glove.  She 
was  dressed  in  her  neatest  riding  suit  and  carried  a  whip. 
During  the  fight  for  the  levee  dozens  of  attractive  planters 
would  congregate  at  Kathleen  and  she  must  look  her  best. 
She  did,  but  Zack  didn't. 

"Good  morning,"  she  answered,  as  if  that  were  quite 
sufficient.    Something  familiar  in  his  attitude  struck  her 
and  she  stopped.    "Aren't  you  the  old  man  that  comes 
up  from  Vicksburg  with  the  Colonel?" 
"Yas'm;  I  are  him." 
"What  is  your  name?" 

"Zack  Foster,  ma'am;  but  everybody,  white  an'  black, 
calls  me  'Ole  Reliable.'"  Zack  used  the  name  proudly 
and  promptly.  On  Stillriver  Plantation  he  had  been  sail- 
ing under  the  title  of  "Uncle  Josiah  Walker,"  which  wasn't 
nearly  so  impressive  a  mouthful. 
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"And  the  Colonel  will  be  here  today?"  Mrs.  Wynston 
arched  her  brows  very,  very  slightly. 

"Yas'm;  he  'lowed  to  come  today."  Zack  didn't  vol- 
unteer the  source  of  his  information— through  Oliver— but 
let  her  infer  that  he  knew  from  the  Colonel  himself.  Mrs. 
Wynston  moved  on  in  majesty;  Zack  might  have  saved 
himself  the  trouble  of  flagging  that  train.  It  was  a  palace- 
car  special  and  there  was  no  call  for  breakfast. 

Then  Zack  heard  steps  coming  through  the  hall.  Mrs. 
Wynston  turned  and  said:  "William,  I  will  not  have  you 
tracking  that  mud  all  over  my  floors." 

Billy  answered,  but  not  sharply:  "When  that  levee 
breaks  it'll  take  this  house  and  you  won't  have  any 
floors." 

Billy  strode  into  the  back  yard,  also  in  riding  costume 
and  muddy  from  head  to  foot.  His  leggings  might  origi- 
nally have  been  of  any  color— now  they  were  buckshot 
blue. 

"Hello,  Uncle  Zack!"  he  called  cheerily.  "You  look 
like  the  dogs  had  had  you."  . 

"Yas,  suh,  Mister  Billy;  sho  is." 
"Working  on  the  levee?" 

"Been  in  de  water  like  de  res'  of  'em,"  Zack  replied 
diplomatically. 

"Come  in  here  and  get  a  drink— you  need  it."  And 
the  sun  began  to  shine  for  Zack. 

Zack  started  to  follow  him  into  the  house,  but  Mrs. 
Wynston  appeared  in  the  door.  "William,  I  draw  the 
line  at  that!"— nodding  toward  Zack.  So  Billy  brought 
him  out  a  glass  of  whisky  and  some  dry  clothes;  then  he 
shouted  a  few  joyful  words  to  the  kitchen:  "Get  your 
breakfast  quick  and  come  to  the  levee;  we  are  afraid 
she's  going  to  bust." 

Dry  clothes  made  Zack  feel  good,  a  drink  made  him 
feel  better,  breakfast  made  him  feel  the  best;  but  when 


Colonel  Spottiswoode  came  riding  up  to  the  front  gallery 
Zack's  bucket  of  joy  slopped  over.  Ole  Reliable  darted  out 
of  the  kitchen  and  ran  around  the  corner  of  the  house  to 
witness  the  stately  welcome  that  Mrs.  Bella  Wynston  — 
spelled  with  a  y— extended  to  the  owner  of  Kathleen. 
Zack  couldn't  understand  what  she  said,  but  he  knew  she 
was  talking  a  lot  of  language.  The  Colonel  seemed  pre- 
occupied; he  looked  anxiously  over  Mrs.  Wynston's  shoul- 
der and  saw  Billy  running  down  the  side  of  the  levee. 
Without  replying  to  Mrs.  Wynston's  gay  little  repartee, 
he  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  gallery  and  shouted: 

"Oh,  Billy,  did  those  sacks  come?" 

"Came  last  night,  Colonel." 

"Ten  thousand?" 

"All  here." 

"Good.    Get  'em  out." 

Zack  maneuvered  around  from  one  position  to  another 
until  the  Colonel  caught  sight  of  him.  "Here,  Zack;  take 
my  horse  and  give  him  a  good  feed." 

"Done  done  it,  Cunnel." 

This  wiped  out  all  previous  differences;  no  awkward 
questions  would  be  asked— the  record  was  sponged  clean. 

Colonel  Spottiswoode  hadn't  been  in  the  house  ten 
minutes  before  he  was  out  again,  with  his  mud-boots, 
striding  ahead  of  Billy  toward  the  levee.  Some  distance 
away,  on  the  crest  of  the  levee,  Doctor  Paulding,  Newton 
Fisher,  Worthington  Foote,  Hazlewood  Kerr— quite  a 
group  of  planters— were  coming  toward  them.  All  of  their 
property  would  be  overflowed  if  the  levee  gave  way  at 
this  point. 

Colonel  Spottiswoode  was  sixty  years  young,  clear-eyed, 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  body  of  seasoned  oak.  He  had 
been  fighting  high  water  all  his  life  and  had  seen  the  levee 
system  grow  up  from  nothing.  During  the  last  few  years 
his  crop  had  been  raised  in  security,  but  now  the  highest 


water  in  a  decade  threatened  to  engulf  it.  He  walked  up 
the  steep  embankment,  stopping  now  and  then  to  stamp 
on  it. 

"Billy,  it  feels  mighty  shaky." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  the  worst  place  is  up  yonder  at  the  black 
tree.   That's  just  like  mush." 

The  group  of  planters  hurried  toward  him. 

"Colonel,  we  are  mighty  glad  to  see  you.  If  anybody 
can  hold  this  levee  you  are  the  man." 

They  shook  hands  all  around  without  much  talking. 
Colonel  Spottiswoode  looked  out  over  the  expanse  of 
turbulent  water,  so  vast  and  powerful  as  compared  with 
their  slender  thread  of  dirt  that  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  remarked:  "Gentlemen,  I'm  afraid  we  can't  fence 
in  a  bull  with  potato  ridges.  Billy,  how  much  has  she 
risen  since  morning?" 

Billy  knelt  down  to  examine  a  stake  on  which  he  kept 
his  marks.    "Inch  and  a  half  since  six  o'clock." 

Spottiswoode  shook  his  head.  "There  is  just  one  of  two 
things  to  do:  give  up  right  now  or  fight." 

The  planters  gathered  anxiously  around  him.  "We'll 
do  anything  you  say." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  take  charge  of  this  levee?" 

Hazlewood  Kerr  answered  for  them  all:  "Yes,  sir;  that's 
why  we  telegraphed  for  you." 

"You  know  when  I  take  charge  I  take  charge!  No 
back  talk." 

They  tried  to  smile,  but  the  situation  was  too  desperate. 

"Very  well;  for  a  weak  levee  you  need  dirt,  sacks,  men, 
system.  This  one  must  be  raised  two  feet  to  hold  the 
water  that's  already  in  sight.  Get  on  your  horses;  bring 
every  negro  you've  got— right  away.  Send  word  to  the 
back-country  men  to  come  here  at  once— owners,  man- 
agers, hands,  everybody.    Doctor  Paulding,  you  see  to 
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THERE  is  no  har-rm 
in  the  story,  though 
it  speaks  ill  for  us  big 
people  with  Misther  to  our 
names,"  said  Chief  Engineer 
Mickey  O'Rourke,  balancing 
his  coffee  cup  between  his 
two  scarred  hands.  "Ye 
remimber  the  lasht  toime  I 
was  on  leave— and  I  wint 
down  to  Yaquina  Bay  with 
Captain  Tyler  on  his  tin 
gas  schooner,  thinkin'  to 
mesilf  it  was  a  holiday — 
and  all  the  fun  I  had  was 
insthructin'  the  gasoline 
engineer  in  the  mysteries  of 
how  to  expriss  one's  sinti- 
mints  without  injurin'  the 
skipper's  feelin's?  Well,  I 
landed  in  the  bay  and  walked 
about  in  the  woods,  which 
is  foine  for  the  smell  of  thim 
which  is  like  fresh  tar;  and 
one  afternoon  I  finds  two 
legs  and  small  feet  stickin' 
out  of  a  hole  under  a  stump. 
I  pulled  on  the  two  feet 
and  the  legs  came  out  and 
at  the  end  of  thim  a  bhoy, 
mad  with  rage  and  dirt  in 
his  eyes. 

"'Ye  have  spoiled  me 
fun ! '  says  he,  lookin'  at  me 
very  fierce. 

" '  Do  yez  dig  yer  fun  out 
of  the  ground  like  coal?'  I 
demands. 

"'I'm  investigatin'  the 
habits  of  squirrels,'  says 
he.   'I  must  find  out  how 

a  squirrel  turns  round  in  his  hole.  Does  he  turn  a  sum- 
mersault or  stick  his  tail  between  his  ears  and  go  over 
backward? ' 

"'He  turns  inside  out,  like  an  ould  sock,'  I  informs  him, 
and  he  scorns  me  natural  history.  On  the  strength  of 
mutual  language  we  get  acquainted.  He  is  Tad  Sheldon, 
the  eldest  son  of  Surfman  No.  1,  of  the  life-saving  crew. 
He  is  fourteen  years  ould.  Me  bould  Tad  has  troubles  of 
his  own,  consisting  of  five  other  youngsters  who  are  his 
gang.  'We  are  preparing  to  inter  the  ranks  of  the  Bhoy 
Scouts,'  he  tells  me,  settin'  be  the  side  of  the  squirrel-hole. 
'We  are  all  tenderfeet  and  we  can't  get  enlisted  with  the 
rest  of  the  bhoys  in  the  United  States  because  each  scout 
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Jind  Ye  Need  a  Dollar? '  I  Msks.    'Thin,  Why  Not  Work  For  it  and  Stop  Pokin'  Yer  Nose  Down  Squirrel'Holes  ? 

must  have  a  dollar  in  the  bank  and  between  the  six  of  us 
we  have  only  one  dollar  and  six  bits  and  that's  in  me 
mother's  apron  pocket  and  in  no  bank  at  all.' 
"'Explain,'  says  I. 

" '  'Tis  this  way,'  says  me  young  sprig.  'All  the  bhoys  in 
the  country  of  America  have  joined  the  scouts,  which  is  an 
army  of  felleys  that  know  the  woods  and  about  animals 
and  how  to  light  a  fire,  and  know  the  law.' 

"'Stop!'  I  orders.  'No  one  knows  the  law  without 
gold  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  If  ye  knew  the 
law  ye  would  have  yer  dollar.' 

" '  'Tis  the  scouts'  law,'  says  he.  '  It  tells  ye  to  obey  yer 
superiors  and  be  fair  to  animals  and  kind  to  people  ye 


care  little  for.  Ye  must 
know  how  to  take  care  of 
yourself  anywhere  and  be 
ready  whin  the  counthry 
needs  ye.' 

'"And  ye  need  a  dollar? ' 
I  asks.  'Thin,  why  not  work 
for  it  and  stop  pokin'  yer 
nose  down  squirrel-holes, 
where  there  is  neither  profit 
nor  wages?' 

"'Because  I'm  to  be  the 
pathrol-leader  and  I  must 
know  more  than  me  men,' 
he  retorts. 

"Now,  ye  remimber  I 
had  in  me  pocket  three  pay 
checks,  besides  the  money 
of  Mr.  Lof,  the  second  engi- 
neer, which  I  had  got  for 
him  and  was  carryin'  about 
to  send  to  him  by  the  first 
friend  I  saw.  So  I  took  off 
me  cap  and  pulled  out  one 
of  the  checks  and  said: '  Me 
bould  bhoy,  go  down  to  the 
town  and  get  the  cash  for 
this.  Bring  it  back  to  me 
and  I'll  give  ye  a  dollar; 
and  thin  ye  can  become  a 
scout.' 

"The  lad  looked  at  me 
and  then  at  the  Govern- 
mint  check.  He  shook  his 
head  till  the  dirt  rolled  into 
his  ears,  for  he  was  still  full 
of  the  clods  he  had  rubbed 
into  himsilf  in  the  hole.  '  I 
can't  take  a  dollar  from 
a  man  in  the  service,'  he 
says.   '  I  must  earn  it.' 
"'The  Governmint's  money  is  clane,'  I  rebukes  him. 
'I'm  ould  and  me  legs  ends  just  above  me  feet,  so  that  I 
walk  with  difficulty.    'Tis  worth  a  dollar  to  get  the  coin 
without  trampin'.' 

" '  I  will  earn  it  from  somebody  not  in  the  service,'  says 
me  bould  bhoy,  with  great  firmness. 

"'I'm  no  surfman,  thank  Hivin!'  I  remarks.  'I'm  in 
the  establishmint  and  look  down  on  ye.' 

" '  If  I'd  known  ye  were  a  lighthouse  man  I'd  have  taken 
all  ye  had  at  first,'  he  retorts.  'But  ye  have  made  me  a 
fair  offer  and  I  forgive  ye.  My  father  works  for  his  living.' 

"Ye  know  how  the  life-savers  and  the  lighthouse  people 
pass  language  between  thim  whin  they  meet.    The  lad 
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and  I  exchanged  complimints,  but  he  spared  me  because 
I  had  gray  hairs.  'In  time  ye  will  become  a  keeper  of  a 
station  and  perform  for  the  idification  of  the  summer 
gur-rl,'  I  concludes.  'But,  if  ye  were  more  industhrious 
and  had  more  iducation,  ye  might  in  time  get  into  the 
establishmint  and  tind  a  third-order  light.' 

"'Why  should  I  bury  mesilf  among  ould  min  without 
arms  and  legs?'  he  inquires  haughtily.  'Me  youngest 
sister  clanes  the  lamps  in  our  house  with  a  dirty  rag  and  an 
ould  toothbrush.' 

"'Well,'  says  I,  seein'  that  it  was  poor  fortune  to  be 
quarrelin'  with  a  slip  of  a  kid,  'do  yez  want  the  dollar 
or  not?' 

"And  at  that  we  got  down  to  facts  and  he  explained 
that  this  scout  business  was  most  important.  It  appeared 
that  the  other  five  bhoys  depinded  on  him  to  extricate 
thim  from  their  difficulties  and  set  them  all  up  as  scouts, 
with  uniforms  and  knives  and  a  knowledge  of  wild  animals 
and  how  to  build  a  fire  in  a  bucket  of  watther.  We 
debated  the  thing  back  and  forth  till  the  sun  dropped 
behind  the  trees  and  the  could  air  came  up  from  the  ground 
and  stuck  me  with  needles  of  rheumatism. 

"The  lad  was  a  good  lad  and  he  made  plain  to  me  why 
his  dollar  was  har-rd  to  get.  He  had  thought  of  savin'  the 
life  of  a  summer  visitor,  but  the  law  read  that  he  must 
save  life  anyhow,  without  lookin'  for  pay.  'And  we  can't 
all  save  lives,'  he  mourns;  'for  some  of  the  kids  is  too 
young.' 

"'But  ye  must  earn  money,  ye  scut,'  I  says.  'Ye're 
fourteen  and  whin  I  was  that  age  I  was  me  mother's  sup- 
port and  joy.  I  made  four  shillin's  a  wake  mixin'  plaster 
for  a  tile-layer.' 

"'I  work,'  he  responds  dolefully.  'But  it  goes  to  me 
mother  to  put  with  the  savings  in  the  bank  against  the 
time  me  father  will  be  drownded  and  leave  us  without  sup- 
port, for  ye  must  know  that  we  life-savers  get  no  pensions.' 

"'I  niver  hear-rd  of  a  life-saver  bein'  drownded,'  I 
remarks.  'But  it  may  be,  for  I  see  ye  are  of  an  exthra- 
ordinary  family  and  anything  may  come  to  such.  How 
many  are  there  of  yez?' 

"'There  are  six  of  us  childher,  all  gur-rls  but  mesilf,' 
says  he,  with  rage  in  his  voice.  'And  Carson — he  was 
No.  4— broke  his  hip  in  a  wreck  last  year  and  died  of  the 
bruise  and  left  five,  which  the  crew  is  lookin'  after.  Young 
Carson  is  one  of  me  gang  and  makes  a  dollar  and  four  bits  a 
week  deliverin'  clams  to  the  summer  folks.  Ye  see  he  can't 
save  a  dollar  for  the  bank.'  And  we  got  up  and  discussed 
the  matther  going  down  the  hill  toward  the  town.  Before 
we  parted  Tad  tould  me  where  he  lived. 

"'I'd  call  on  yer  father  and  mother,'  says  I,  'if  I  cud 
be  sure  they  would  appreciate  the  honor.  'Tis  a  come- 
down for  an  officer  in  the  lighthouse  establishmint  to  inter 
the  door  of  a  surfman.' 

" '  Me  father  has  a  kind  heart  and  is  good  to  the  ould,'  he 
answers  me.   'We  live  beyond  the  station,  on  the  bluff.' 

"With  that  we  went  our  ways  and  I  ate  an  imminse 
meal  in  the  hotel  with  the  dishes  all  spread  out  before  me — 
and  a  pretty  gur-rl  behind  me  shoulder  to  point  out  the 
best  of  thim.  Thin  I  walked  out  and  started  for  the 
house  of  me  bould  Tad. 

"I  found  thim  all  seated  in  the  parlor  excipt  the  missus, 
who  was  mixin'  bread  in  the  kitchen.    I  inthroduced 


He  Was  for  Runnin'  Whin  He  Saw  Us,  but  Cudn't  for  the  Lack  of  Clothes 


mesilf,  and  Sheldon,  who  had 
No.  1  on  his  sleeve,  offered 
me  a  pipe,  which  I  took.  I 
came  down  to  business, 
houldin'  me  cap  full  of  checks 
and  money  on  me  lap.  '  Yer 
bould  bhoy  wants  to  be  a 
scout  and  lacks  a  dollar,'  I 
says.  'Hike  his  looks,  though 
I  discovered  him  in  a  hole 
under  a  tree.  He  won't  take 
me  money  and  scorns  me  and 
the  establishmint.' 

" '  He  must  earn  it,'  he  an- 
swers, scowlin'  over  his  pipe. 

"'But  I'll  spind  it,'  I  in- 
sists, peerin'  at  the  bhoy  out 
of  the  tail  of  me  eye.  '  If  yer 
town  weren't  dhry  I'd  have 
given  it  to  the  saloon  man 
for  the  good  of  the  family 
he  hasn't  got.  So  why  bilge 
at  a  single  dollar?' 

" '  'Tis  the  scout's  law,'  puts 
in  me  bould  Tad.  'I  must 
make  it  honestly.'  And  he 
settled  his  head  between  his 
hands  and  gazed  reproachfully  at  the  clane  floor.  So  I 
saved  me  money  and  sat  till  eight  o'clock  exchangin' 
complimints  with  Misther  Sheldon.  Thin  the  bell  rang  on 
the  hill  beyond  the  station  and  he  pulled  his  cap  off  the 
dresser,  kissed  his  wife  and  the  five  gur-rls  and  wint  out  to 
his  watch  and  a  good  sleep.  Whin  he  was  gone  I  stood  in 
the  doorway  and  Missus  Sheldon  tould  me  of  the  little 
Carsons  and  how  Missus  Carson  had  sworn  niver  to  marry 
again  excipt  in  the  life-saving  service.  'She  says  the 
Governmint  took  away  her  husband  and  her  support,' 
says  the  good  lady,  'and  she'll  touch  no  money  excipt 
Governmint  checks,  bein'  used  to  thim  and  Uncle  Sam 
owin'  her  the  livin'  he  took  away.' 

"'With  five  childher  she  shud  look  up  and  marry  one  of 
the  men  in  the  establishmint,'  I  informs  her.  'They  are 
good  husbands  and  make  money.' 

"'Though  a  widow,  she  has  pride,'  she  responds 
sharply;  and  I  left,  with  young  Tad  follerin'  at  me  heels 
till  I  let  him  overtake  me  and  whisper:  '  If  ye'd  buy  some 
clams  off  of  young  Carson  it  wud  help  the  widow.' 

"'I  am  starved  for  clams,'  I  whispers  back  like  a  base 
conspirator  for  the  hand  of  the  lovely  gur-rl  in  the  castle. 
'  Show  me  the  house  of  me  bould  Carson.'  He  pointed  to  a 
light  through  the  thin  woods. 

"They  thought  I  was  crazy  whin  I  returned  to  the  hotel 
with  a  hundred  pounds  of  clams  dripping  down  me  back. 
'I  dug  thim  with  me  own  hands  this  night,'  I  tould  the 
man  in  the  office.   '  Cook  thim  all  for  me  breakfast.' 

"'Ye're  a  miracle  of  strength  and  endurance  under 
watther,'  says  he;  'for  'tis  now  high  tide  and  the  surf  is 
heavy.' 

" '  I  found  their  tracks  in  the  road  and  followed  thim  to 
their  lair,'  I  retorts.  '  Do  I  get  thim  for  breakfast? ' 

"And  in  the  mor-rnin',  whin  I  was  that  full  of  clams  that 
I  needed  a  shell  instead  of  a  weskit,  I  walked  on  the  beach 
with  the  admirin'  crowds  of  summer 
tourists  and  lovely  women.  It  was  fine 
weather  and  the  little  ones  were  bare- 
footed and  the  old  ones  bareheaded,  and 
the  wind  was  gentle,  and  the  life-savers 
were  polishin'  their  boat  in  full  view  of 
the  wondherin'  throng;  and  I  thought 
of  this  ould  tub  out  here  on  the  ind  of 
a  chain  and  pitied  thim  all.  Thin  I 
sthrolled  around  the  point  to  the  bay 
and  found  me  bould  Tad  dhrillin'  his 
gang  in  an  ould  skiff,  with  home-made 
oars  in  their  little  fists  and  Tad  sthandin' 
in  the  stern-sheets,  with  a  huge  steerin' 
sweep  between  his  arms  and  much  loud 
language  in  his  mouth.  Whin  I  appeared 
they  looked  at  me  and  Tad  swung  his 
boat  up  to  the  beach  and  invited  me 
in.  'We  will  show  you  a  dhrill  ye  will 
remimber,'  says  he,  very  polite.  And 
with  my  steppin'  in  he  thrust  the  skiff 
off  and  the  bhoys  rowed  with  tremenjous 
strength.  We  wint  along  a  full  three 
knots  an  hour,  till  he  yelled  another 
ordher  and  the  bhoys  dropped  their 
oars  and  jumped  over  to  one  side;  and 
I  found  mesilf  undher  the  boat,  with  me 
mouth  full  of  salt  watther  and  ropes. 
Whin  I  saw  the  sun  again  me  bould  Tad 
says  to  me  with  disapprobation:  'Ye 
aren't  experienced  in  capsize  dhrill.' 

" '  In  the  establishmint  we  use  boats  to 
keep  us  out  of  the  watther,'  I  responds, 
hunting  for  the  papers  out  of  me  cap. 
'The  newspapers  are  full  of  rebukes  for 
thim  that  rock  boats  to  their  own  peril.' 


"There  is  No  Har-rm  in  the  Story,  Though  it  Speaks  III  for  Us 
Big  People  With  Misther  to  Our  Names" 


"With  that  they  all  felt  ashamed  and  picked  up  me 
papers  and  grunted  at  each  other,  tryin'  to  blame  some- 
body else.  And  whin  I  had  me  checks  and  me  papers  all 
safe  again  I.smiled  on  thim  and  me  bould  Tad  took  heart. 
'  'Tis  not  to  tip  the  boat  over,'  says  he,  'but  to  get  it  back 
on  an  even  keel  after  a  sea's  capsized  her— that  is  the 
point  of  the  dhrill.'  And  we  pulled  ashore  to  dhry. 

"Whiles  we  were  sittin'  on  the  sand  drainin'  the  wat- 
ther out  of  our  shoes  a  small,  brassy  launch  came  down  the 
bay,  with  many  men  and  women  on  her  little  decks.  Me 
bould  Tad  looked  at  her  with  half-shut  eyes  and  snorted. 
'  Some  day  it  will  be  the  life-saving  crew  that  must  bring 
those  ninnies  back  to  their  homes,'  he  says.  'The  Pacific 
is  nothing  to  fool  with  in  a  gasoline  launch.  'Tis  betther 
to  be  safe  and  buy  your  fish.'  And  we  watched  the  launch 
chug  by  and  out  on  the  bar  and  to  sea.  I  learned  that  she 
was  the  Gladys  by  name  and  fetched  tourists  to  the  fishing 
grounds,  nine  miles  down  the  coast. 

"All  the  bhoys  were  respictful  to  me  excipt  young 
Carson,  who  recognized  in  me  bould  Mickey  the  man 
who  had  asked  for  a  hundredweight  of  clams.  He  stared 
at  me  superciliously  and  refused  to  have  speech  with  me, 
bein'  ashamed,  if  I  can  judge  of  his  youthful  thoughts,  of 
bein'  in  the  same  company  with  a  fool. 

"But  I  discovered  that  the  gang  was  all  bent  on 
becomin'  what  they  called  second-class  scouts,  which  they 
made  plain  to  me  was  betther  by  one  than  a  tenderfoot. 
But  they  niver  mintioned  the  lackings  of  the  dollar,  bein' 
gintlemin.  They  wanted  to  know  of  me  whether  I  thought 
that  boatmanship  and  knowledge  of  sailing  would  be 
accipted  be  the  powers  instid  of  wisdom  as  to  bird-tracks 
and  intimacy  with  wild  animals  and  bugs.  And  the  heart 
of  me  opened,  the  youth  of  me  came  back;  and  I  spoke  to 
thim  as  one  lad  to  another,  with  riferince  to  me  years  in  a 
steamer  and  the  need  of  hard  hands  and  a  hard  head. 

"The  ind  of  it  was  that  they  rowled  across  the  sand  to 
me  side  and  we  all  lay  belly  down  over  a  chart,  which  me 
bould  Tad  had  procured  after  the  manner  of  bhoys,  and 
they  explained  to  me  how  they  knew  the  coast  for  twelve 
miles  each  side  of  Yaquina  Bay,  with  the  tides  and  cur- 
rents all  plain  in  their  heads.  And  I  was  surprised  at  what 
the  young  scuts  knew— God  save  thim ! 

"At  noon  the  visitors  suddenly  stopped  lookin'  at  the 
scenery  and  hastened  away  with  hunger  in  their  eyes.  The 
crew  ran  the  surfboat  back  into  the  station  and  the  bhoys 
drew  their  skiff  up  out  of  har-rm's  way;  and  I  wint  back 
to  me  hotel  and  more  clams.  On  the  steps  I  found  young 
Carson,  grinnin'  like  a  cat. 

"'Ye  don't  have  to  eat  thim  shell  fish,'  says  he,  lookin' 
away.  '  Gimme  the  sack  of  thim  and  I'll  peddle  thim  to 
the  tourists  and  bring  ye  the  money.' 

" '  Whisht  and  away  with  ye ! '  I  commanded.  "  Who  are 
you  to  be  dictatin'  the  diet  of  yer  betthers?'  And  he  fled, 
without  glancin'  behind  him. 

"There  was  some  remar-rks  passed  upon  me  wet 
clothes,  but  I  tould  the  clerk  in  the  office  that  me  duty 
often  called  me  to  get  drippin'  soaked  and  went  into  the 
dinin'  room  with  a  stiff  neck  under  me  proud  chin.  There 
was  but  few  in  the  place  and  the  gur-rl  who  stood  by  me 
shoulder  to  pilot  me  through  the  various  coorses  infor-rmed 
me  that  the  most  of  the  guests  were  out  on  the  Gladys 
fishin'.  'And  the  most  of  thim  will  have  little  appetite 
for  their  dinners,'  she  mused  gently,  thereby  rebukin'  me 
for  a  second  helpin'  of  the  fresh  meat. 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  sthrolled  out  on  the  beach  again,  but 
saw  little.  A  heavy  fog  was  rowlin'  from  the  nor'ard  and 
the  breeze  before  it  was  chill  and  damp  as  a  widow's  bed. 
I  walked  for  me  health  for  an  hour  and  then  ran  to  kape 
war-rm.  At  the  ind  of  my  spurt  I  was  amazed  to  find 
mesilf  exactly  at  the  hotel  steps.  I  wint  in  and  laid  me 
down  be  the  fire  and  slept.  I  woke  to  hear  a  woman  wailin'. 
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"Whin  me  eyes  were  properly  open,  and  both  pointed 
in  the  same  direction,  I  found  mesilf  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 
The  sittin'  room  was  full  of  people,  all  with  misery  in  their 
faces.  The  woman  whose  cries  had  woke  me  was  standin' 
be  the  windey,  with  one  hand  around  a  handkerchief. 
'  My  God ! '  she  was  sayin' — '  My  God !  And  me  bhoy  is  on 
that  boat!'  And  I  knew  that  it  was  throub.e  and  that 
many  people  would  have  their  heads  in  their  hands  that 
night,  with  aches  in  their  throats.  I  got  up— shoes  in  me 
hand.  At  sight  of  me  bright  unifor-rm  ten  men  flung 
themselves  on  me.  'You  will  help  save  them?'  they  cried 
at  me. 

"'I  will  so  soon  as  I  get  me  shoes  on,'  I  remar-rked, 
pushing  them  off  me  toes.  I  put  on  me  boots  and  stood 
up.   'Now  I'll  save  thim,' says  I.   'Where  are  they?' 

"'They're  on  the  Gladys,'  says  three  at  once.  'Thirty 
of  our  people — women  and  men  and  childher.' 

"'Why  wake  me?'  I  demanded  crosslike.  'Aren't  the 
brave  life-savers  even  now  sitting  be  the  fire  waitin'  for 
people  to  come  and  be  saved?  I'm  a  chief  engineer  in  the 
lighthouse  establishmint  and  we  save  no  lives  excipt 
whin  we  can't  help  it.   Get  the  life-saving  crew.' 

"And  they  explained  to  me  bould  Mickey  that  the  crew 
was  gone  twenty  miles  up  the  coast  to  rescue  the  men  on  a 
steam  schooner  that  was  wrecked  off  the  Siletz,  word  of  it 
having  come  down  but  two  hpurs  since.  They  looked  at 
me  unifor-rm  and  demanded  their  relatives  at  me  hands. 
I  shoved  thim  away  and  wint  out  to  think.  In  the  prociss 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Gladys  might  not  be  lost.  I 
wint  back  and  asked  thim  how  they  knew  it  was  time  to 
mourn.  'If  that  launch  is  ashore  they  are  as  close  to  the 
fire  as  they  can  get,'  I  tould  thim.  'And 
if  she  has  gone  down  'tis  too  late  to  dhry 
their  stockings.' 

"'She  is  lost  in  the  fog,'  I  was 
infor-rmed.  She  shud  have  been  back 
at  her  wharf  at  four  o'clock.  'Twas  now 
turned  six  and  the  bar  was  rough  and 
blanketed  in  mist.  The  captain  of  the 
harbor  tug  had  stated,  with  wise  shakes 
of  the  head,  that  the  Gladys  cud  do  no 
more  than  lay  outside  the  night  and  wait 
for  sunshine  and  a  smooth  crossing.  I 
shoved  thim  away  from  me  again  and 
wint  out  to  think. 

"It  was  a  mur-rky  fog,  the  sort  that 
slathers  over  the  watther  like  thick  oil. 
Beyond  the  hill  I  cud  hear  the  surf 
pounding  like  a  riveter  in  a  boiler.  Over- 
head was  a  sheet  of  gray  cloud,  flying  in 
curds  before  the  wind,  and  in  me  mouth 
was  the  taste  of  the  deep  sea,  blown  in 
upon  me  with  the  scent  of  the  storm. 
Two  words  with  the  skipper  of  the  tug 
tould  me  the  rest.  'It's  coming  on  to 
blow  a  little  from  the  south'ard,'  said  me 
bould  mariner.  '  It's  so  thick  the  Gladys 
can't  find  her  way  back.  Her  passengers 
will  be  cold  and  hungry  whin  they  retur-rn 
in  the  mor-rnin'.' 

"'And  will  ye  not  go  after  thim?' 

"'I  can't,'  says  he.  'Me  steamer  is 
built  for  the  bay  and  one  sea  on  the  bar 
wud  destroy  the  investmint.  The  life- 
saving  crew  is  up  north  after  a  wreck.' 

"'Is  there  no  seagoin'  craft  in  this 
harbor?'  I  demands. 

"'There  is  not,'  says  he.  'Captain 
Tyler  took  his  gas  schooner  down  the 
coast  yesterday.' 

"  So  I  sat  down  and  thought,  wonderin' 
how  I  cud  sneak  off  me  unifor-rm  and 
have  peace.  For  I  knew  that  me  brass 
buttons  wud  keep  me  tongue  busy  all 
night  explainin'  that  I  was  not  a  special 
providence  paid  be  the  Governmint  to 
save  fools  from  purgat'ry.  In  me 
thoughts  I  heard  a  wor-rd  in  me  ear. 
I  looked  up.  'Twas  me  bould  Tad, 
with  the  gang  clustherin'  at  his  heels. 

"'Ye  have  followed  the  sea  for  many  years?'  says  he. 

"'I  have  followed  it  whin  it  was  fair  weather,'  I 
responded,  'but  the  most  of  the  time  the  sea  has  chased 
me  ahead  of  it.  Me  coattail  is  still  wet  from  the  times  it 
caught  me.  Speak  up !  What  is  it? ' 

"The  bhoy  pulled  out  of  his  jacket  his  ould  chart  and 
laid  it  before  me.  'The  Gladys  is  at  anchor  off  these 
rocks,'  says  he,  layin'  a  small  finger  on  a  spot.  'And  in 
this  weather  she  will  have  to  lie  there  as  long  as  she  can. 
Whin  it  blows  she  must  up  anchor  and  get  out  or  go 
ashore  here.'  He  moved  his  finger  a  mite  and  it  rested  on 
what  meant  rocks. 

"'Well?'  I  remar-rks. 

"'Me  father  and  all  the  bhoys'  fathers  are  gone  up 
north  to  rescue  the  crew  of  a  steam  schooner  that's 
wrecked.  Before  they  get  back  it  will  be  too  late.  I 
thought  ' 

"'  What  were  ye  thinkin',  ye  scut?'  says  I  fiercely. 


"He  dropped  one  foot  on  the  other  and  looked  me 
between  the  eyes.  'I  was  thinkin'  we  wud  go  afther  her 
and  save  her,'  says  he,  very  bould. 

"I  cast  me  eyes  over  the  bunch  of  little  felleys  and 
laughed.  But  me  bould  Tad  didn't  wink.  "There's 
people  out  there  drownding,'  says  he.  'We've  dhrilled 
and  we  know  all  the  ropes;  but  we  can't  pull  our  skiff 
across  the  bar  and  the  big  boat  is  not  for  us,  bein'  the 
keeper's  orders.  And  we  haven't  the  weight  to  pull  it 
anyhow.'  And  he  stared  me  out  of  me  laugh. 

"'There's  no  seagoin'  craft  in  the  harbor,'  I  says,  to 
stop  his  nonsinse. 

" '  There  is  another  launch,'  he  remar-rks  casually. 

"We  looked  at  each  other  and  he  thin  says:  'Can  ye 
run  a  gasoline  engine?' 

"  'I  have  had  to,'  I  infor-rms  him,  'but  I  dislike  the  smell.' 

"'The  owner  of  this  launch  is  not  here,'  says  me  young 
sprig.  'And  he  niver  tould  us  not  to  take  it.  If  you'll 
run  the  engine  we'll  be  off  and  rescue  the  folks  on  the 
Gladys!' 

"Be  the  saints!  I  laughed  to  kill  mesilf,  till  the  little 
brat  up  and  remar-rks  to  the  gang:  'These  lighthouse 
officers  wear  a  unifor-rm  and  have  no  wor-rkin'  clothes  at 
all,  not  needin'  thim  in  their  business.' 

"So  I  parleyed  with  thim  a  momint  to  save  me  face. 
'And  how  will  ye  save  thim  that's  dyin'  in  deep  watthers? ' 

"'By  tomorrow  nobody  can  cross  the  bar,'  I'm 
infor-rmed.  'And  the  skipper  of  the  Gladys  don't  know 
this  coast.  We'll  just  pick  him  up  and  pilot  him  in.' 

"'But  the  bar!'  I  protests.  'It's  too  rough  to  cross  a 
launch  inwardbound,  even  if  ye  can  get  out.' 


'"For  the  Love  of  Mercy,  What  Is  That?'  I  Yelled" 

" '  I  know  the  soft  places,'  says  the  little  sprig  of  a  bhoy, 
very  proudly.   '  Come  on.' 

"'And  if  I  don't  come?'  I  inquired. 

"He  leaned  over  and  touched  the  brass  buttons  on  me 
jacket.  'Ye  have  sworn  to  do  your  best,'  says  he.  'I've 
not  had  a  chance  to  take  me  oath  yet  as  a  second-class 
scout,  but  between  ourselves  we  have  done  so.  I  appeal  to 
yez  as  one  man  to  another.' 

"  I  got  up.  '  I've  niver  expicted  to  serve  undher  so  small 
a  captain,'  I  remar-rks,  'but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Where  is  that  gasoline  engine?' 

"We  stepped  proudly  off  in  the  dusk,  me  bould  Tad 
houldin'  himsilf  very  straight  beside  me  and  the  gang 
marchin'  at  our  heels  shouldher  to  shouldher.  Prisintly 
we  came  to  a  wharf  and  ridin'  to  the  float  below  it  was  a 
big  white  launch,  cabined  and  decked.  Tad  jumped  down 
and  the  gang  folleyed.  Thin  I  lowered  mesilf  down  with 
dignity  and  intered  the  miserable  engine  room. 


"I  have  run  every  sort  of  engine  and  machine  made  by 
experts  and  other  ignoramuses.  I  balk  at  nothing.  The 
engine  was  new  to  me,  but  I  lit  a  lantern  and  examined  its 
inwards  with  anxiety  and  superciliousness.  Prisintly,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  it  started  off.  A  very  small  bhoy  held 
the  lantern  for  me  while  I  adjusted  the  valves  and  the 
carbureter,  and  this  bould  lad  infor-rmed  me  with  pride 
that  the  'leader'  had  assigned  him  to  me  as  my  engine- 
room  crew.  And  whin  the  machine  was  revolvin'  with 
some  speed  that  individual  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door 
to  ask  me  if  I  was  ready.  'If  ye  are,'  says  that  limb  of 
wickedness,  'we  will  start,  chief.' 

"'Ye  may  start  any  time,'  I  says,  with  great  respict. 
'  But  whin  we'll  stop  is  another  matther.' 

"'Ye  must  keep  her  goin'  whiles  we  cross  the  bar,'  he 
infor-rms  me,  with  a  straight  look. 

"The  little  gong  rang  and  I  threw  in  the  clutch  and  felt 
the  launch  slide  away.  The  jingle  came  and  I  opened  her 
up.  'Twas  a  powerful  machine  and  whin  I  felt  the  jerk 
and  pull  of  her  four  cylinders  I  sint  me  assistant  to  find  the 
gasoline  tank  and  see  whether  we  had  oil  enough.  Thinks 
I,  if  this  machine  eats  up  fuel  like  this  we  must  e'en  have 
enough  and  aplenty.  The  bhoy  came  back  with  smut  on 
his  nose  and  shtated  that  the  tank  was  full. 
"'How  do  ye  know?'  I  demanded. 
" '  I've  helped  the  owner  fill  her  up  several  times,'  says 
the  brat.  'The  leader  insists  that  we  know  the  insides  of 
every  boat  on  the  bay.  'Tis  part  of  our  practice  and  whin 
we  get  to  be  scouts  we  will  all  learn  to  run  gasoline  engines.' 

"So  we  went  along  and  the  engines  war-rmed  up;  and 
I  trimmed  the  lantern  and  sat  me  down  comfortable  as  a 
cat  on  a  pan  of  dough.  Thin  there  was 
a  horrible  rumpus  on  deck  and  some 
watther  splashed  down  the  back  of  me 
neck.  "Tis  the  bar,'  says  me  proud 
engine-room  crew,  balancin'  himsilf  on 
the  plates. 

"'They  are  shovin'  dhrinks  across  it 
too  fast  for  me,'  I  retorts,  as  more  watther 
simmers  down. 

"'Oh,  the  leader  knows  all  the  soft 
places,'  he  returns  proudly,  this  bould 
sprig.  And  with  a  whoop  we  drove 
through  a  big  felley  that  almost  swamped 
us.  Thin,  so  far  as  I  cud  judge,  the  worst 
was  over. 

"Prisintly  we  got  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea  and  rowled  along  for  an  hour 
more.  Then  the  jingle  tinkled  and  I 
slowed  down.  Me  bould  Tad  stuck  his 
head  in  at  the  little  door.  'The  Gladys 
is  right  inshore  from  us,'  he  remar-rks, 
careless-like.  'We  will  signal  her  to  up 
anchor  and  come  with  us.'  He  took  me 
lantern  and  vanished. 

"Whin  I  had  waited  long  enough  for 
all  the  oil  to  have  burned  out  of  three 
lanterns  I  turned  the  engines  over  to  me 
crew  and  stepped  out  on  deck.  It  was  a 
weepin'  fog,  with  more  rowlin'  in  all  the 
time,  and  the  feel  on  me  cheek  was  like 
that  of  a  stor-rm.  I  saw  me  bould  Tad 
on  the  little  for'a'd  deck,  swingin'  his 
little  lamp. 

"'What's  the  matther  with  that  scut 
of  a  skipper?'  I  inquires. 

"  The  bhoy  was  fair  cryin'  with  rage  and 
shame.    'He  cannot  undherstand  the 
signal,' says  he;  'and  'tis  dangerous  to 
"**!; /  run  closer  to  him  in  this  sea.' 

iM  t  " 1  If  he  don't  undherstand  yer  signals,' 

says  I,  "tis  useless  to  talk  more  to  him 
with  yer  ar-rms.    Use  yer  tongue.' 

"And  at  that  he  raised  a  squeal  that 
cud  maybe  be  heard  a  hundred  feet,  the 
voice  of  him  bein'  but  a  bhoy's,  without 
noise  and  power.  ' Let  be,'  says  I.  '  I've 
talked  me  mind  across  the  deep  watthers 
many  times.'  And  I  filled  me  lungs  and 
let  out  a  blast  that  fetched  everybody 
on  deck  on  the  other  launch.  Thin  I  tould  that  skipper, 
with  rage  in  me  throat,  that  he  must  up  anchor  and  folley 
us  or  be  drownded  with  all  his  passengers  dragging  on 
his  coattails  through  purgat'ry.  And  he  listened,  and 
prisintly  we  saw  the  Gladys  creep  through  the  darkness 
and  fog  up  till  us.  Whin  she  crossed  our  stern  me  bould 
Tad  tould  me  to  command  her  to  folley  us  into  port. 

"Ravin's  and  ragin's  were  nothin'  to  the  language  we 
traded  across  that  watther  for  the  five  minutes  necessary 
to  knock  loose  the  wits  of  that  heathen  mariner.  In  the 
end  he  saw  the  light,  and  the  passengers  that  crowded  his 
sloppy  decks  waved  their  arms  and  yelled  with  delight. 
Me  bould  Tad  went  into  the  little  pilot  house  and  slammed 
the  door.  He  spoke  to  me  sharply.  '  'Twill  blow  a  gale 
before  midnight.'   He  rang  the  bell  for  full  speed  ahead. 

"An  hour  later  I  was  signaled  to  stop  me  machines.  I 
dropped  the  clutch  and  sint  me  assistant  for  news.  He 

(Concluded  on  Page  37) 
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ALL  of  the  widely  divergent  lines  of  human 
ZA  activity  in  the  organization  of  the  rail- 
road  converge  in  the  office  of  its  presi- 
dent. He  is  the  focal  point  of  the  entire  system. 
More  than  that,  he  is  its  head  and  front.  If  he 
is  anything  less,  the  sooner  he  is  out  of  his  job  the  better 
for  both  the  railroad  and  himself;  for,  although  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  departments  in  the  organization  of  steam 
railroad  transportation  and  each  department  will  have 
still  greater  varieties  of  activities,  there  is  but  a  single 
activity  delegated  to  the  office  that  bears  only  the  modest 
word  "President"  in  gilt  letters  upon  its  door.  The  func- 
tion of  that  office  is  to  supervise.  To  understand  that  super- 
vision better,  consider  for  a  moment  the  rough  structure  of 
the  railroad. 

Its  activities  are  grouped  into  classes.  The  business  of 
soliciting  business— both  freight  and  passenger— forms  the 
traffic  department,  in  many  ways  the  most  important  of 
all;  for  from  it  comes  nearly  all  of  the  vast  revenue  needed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  organism.  The  legal  depart- 
ment looks  after  the  railroad's  rights— its  franchises,  its 
charters,  the  law  fabric  of  its  almost  innumerable  relations 
with  the  various  railroad  commissions,  legislatures,  city 
councils  and  town  and  county  boards.  If  the  road  be 
really  sizable— with  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  thousand  miles 
of  track— it  will  probably  organize  into  separate  depart- 
ments the  buying  of  its  great  quantities  of  supplies,  the 
keeping  of  its  intricate  books  and  the  handling  of  its 
money.  The  business  of  building  its  lines  and  structures 
will  need  special  talent  for  an  engineering  department. 
The  department  that  will  employ  the  great  rank  and 
file  of  the  railroad's  army  of  employees  is  the  operating 
department,  called  by  some  big  roads— with  a  finer  use 
of  English— the  transportation  department.  Here  it  is 
that  the  general  manager  is  king,  and  each  superintendent 
of  a  division  a  prince  commanding  his  own  principality. 

Two  Kinds  of  Organization 

THERE  are  two  other  great  factors  of  conducting  a  rail- 
road: maintaining  its  lines— tracks,  bridges,  tunnels 
and  other  features  of  the  permanent  way;  and  keeping  both 
cars  and  engines  fit  for  service.   This  last  work,  organized 
as  the  mechanical  department,  will  probably  rank 
next  to  operating  in  the  number  of  its  employees, 
though  the  value  of  its  equipment  is  one  of  the  great- 
est assets  of  the  railroad.   It  is  generally  expressed 
in  great  shops  located  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
at  convenient  points  upon  the  system. 

Generally  the  maintenance-of-way  department 
comes  under  operating— it  is  only  fair  that  a  general 
manager  should  supervise  the  condition  of  the  line 
over  which  he  is  expected  to  operate  his  trains  at 
high  speed  and  in  absolute  safety.  The  same  argu- 
ment should  hold  true  as  to  the  equipment— but 
right  here  is  the  great  rock  upon  which  the  principle 
of  American  railroad  organization  splits  in  twain. 

For,  from  the  president's  office  downward,  the 
system  of  organization  may  be  divisional  or  depart- 
mental. In  the  former  case  the  division  superintend- 
ent is  the  real  unit  of  railroad  operation— under  his 
guidance  and  responsibility  come  not  only  the  opera- 
tion of  the  trains  but  the  maintenance  both  of  the 
line  and  of  the  rolling-stock.  In  the  case  of  depart- 
mental organization  that  superintendent— and  also, 
above  him,  the  general  superintendent— exercises  no 
authority  over  the  engineers  of  maintenance-of-way 
or  the  master  mechanics  of  the  shops  along  the  sys- 
tem. Those  lines  of  railroad  activity  do  not  converge 
with  that  of  train  operation  below  the  office  of  the 
general  manager.   The  greatest  outside  power  that 
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is  given  to  a  division  superintendent  on  a  purely  depart- 
mental road  is  a  sort  of  cooperation  with  the  master 
mechanic  in  the  matter  of  the  men  who  handle  the  road's 
motive  power.  This  cooperation  is  many  times  intricate 
and  involved.  If  the  master  mechanic  and  the  division 
superintendent  are  not  harmoniously  inclined  toward  one 
another,  and  things  very  naturally  go  wrong  with  the 
motive  power,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  locate  responsibility. 

The  Pennsylvania  system,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  organized  railroads  in  the  world,  is  strongly 
organized  upon  the  divisional  system.  The  division  super- 
intendent upon  the  Pennsylvania  is  indeed  a  prince  above 
his  principality— and  he  is  well  trained  for  his  rulership. 
Pennsylvania  men  go  through  the  mill.  It  takes  a  pretty 
capable  man  to  combine  the  ability  for  handling  trains  and 
handling  men  with  the  intricate  knowledge  for  command 
over  an  engineering  corps  devoted  to  maintenance-of-way, 


as  well  as  command  over  a  machine  shop  which 
may  employ  a  thousand  skilled  workmen.  In 
order  to  give  its  division  heads  that  tremen- 
dous training,  the  Pennsylvania  sends  its  men 
through  its  own  West  Point— the  great  shops 
at  Altoona.  The  men  who  have  sat  in  the  big,  roomy  office 
in  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  and  who  have  been 
addressed  as  president,  have  been  proud  of  the  days  when 
they  were  up  in  the  hills  of  the  Keystone  State,  standing 
their  trick  in  overalls  at  the  lathe  or  carrying  chain  and 
rod  over  long  stretches  of  track.  Today  every  Pennsylvania 
superintendent— possibly  with  a  single  exception  or  two — 
is  a  civil  or  mechanical  engineer. 

The  Departmental  Plan 

ON  THE  other  hand,  the  New  York  Central  has  also 
been  brought  into  a  high  state  of  organization  and 
stands  firmly  on  the  departmental  plan. 

"We  believe  that  our  superintendents  should  specialize 
in  train  operation,"  says  one  of  the  high  officers  of  that 
road.  "In  other  words,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  man,  to 
get  his  traffic  through  over  a  stretch  of  line,  should  neces- 
sarily know  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch  the  best  wheel-base  for 
an  engine  of  a  given  type  or  the  precise  construction  of 
a  truss  bridge.  Such  requirements  take  away  from  the 
special  training  that  is  today  needed  for  every  high-class 
railroader.  A  railroader  is  made  better  by  sticking  to  one 
thing  and  sticking  faithfully  to  it;  and  our  departmental 
method,  by  which  the  maintenance  of  line  and  rolling- 
stock  comes  under  the  sole  supervision  of  men  expert  in 
those  specialties,  we  think  the  best.  Sometimes  we 
develop  a  very  wizard  in  traffic  handling,  who  has  never 
had  a  chance  at  a  technical  education." 

And  there  you  have  the  very  essence  of  the  other  side  of 
the  proposition.  Between  these  two  sides  there  are  various 
shadings  and  gradings,  but  the  question  has  never  been 
definitely  solved.   It  has  reduced  the  vast  complexity  in 
the  organization  of  the  modern  railroad  of  the  larger  size. 
That  has  become  so  very  complex  it  fairly  cries  for  expert 
relief.   One  man  has  recently  spent  a  busy  term  of  years 
in  simplifying  the  organization  of  the  Harriman  lines.  To 
cut  the  intricate  lines  of  red-tape  in  a  big  railroad  office,  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  vast  needless  correspond- 
ence between  departments  and  between  branches  of 
a  single  department,  is  a  problem  that  calls  for  a 
genius— and  offers  for  its  solution  no  small  reward. 


Not  a  Hundred  of  Them  Will  Know  of  the  Splendid 
Tragedy  it  Represents 


In  other  days— and  we  refer  to  no  ancient  history, 
for  the  electric  light  was  proved  and  the  hundred-ton 
locomotive  already  increasing  the  average  tonnage 
of  the  American  freight  train— the  presidents  of  the 
biggest  roads  were  content  to  worry  along  with  one 
or  two  assistants.  But  two  decades  ago  the  railroads 
were  still  simple  matters;  there  did  not  exist  the  inti- 
mate relations  between  one  and  another  of  them, 
as  shown  by  stockholdings  in  competing  and  feeding 
lines  today— the  constant  dancing  in  attendance  of 
their  executives  upon  the  sessions  of  the  different  rail- 
road commissions.  These  complications  of  American 
railroading  have  also  further  complicated  the  organi- 
zations of  the  different  systems  and  have  brought  a 
demand  for  executives  of  the  keenest  type— it  is 
no  slight  strain  that  a  man  works  under  when  he 
becomes  the  head  of  a  ten-thousand-mile  railroad. 

So  today  the  president  of  the  railroad  has  fortified 
himself  in  the  only  possible  way— by  creating  vice- 
presidencies.  Each  ranking  department  today  is  apt 
to  be  recognized  in  council  by  a  vice-president;  and 
these  heads  form  a  cabinet  as  informal  as  that  of 
the  Federal  Government  and,  in  its  way,  quite  as 
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important.  Traffic,  legal  and  engineering,  each  demands  a 
vice-president  at  that  cabinet-board —  and  gets  him.  The 
general  manager  usually  is  the  vice-president  representing 
operation.  One  big  road  has  eight  vice-presidents.  It  is 
indeed  a  poor  property  that  cannot  show  three  or  four 
men— the  survivals  of  the  fittest— who  hold  this  title. 

There  is  another  cabinet  where  the  president  must  sit, 
which  is  formal  and  recognized.  It  is  the  board  of  direct- 
ors; between  it  and  the  lesser  cabinet  the  president  must 
take  good  care  that  he  is  not  ground  as  between  millstones. 
The  cabinet  of  his  department  heads  will  tell  him  how 
he  can  spend  his  money,  but  he  must  get  it  from  the 
upper  cabinet.  It  is  not  always  harmonious  pulling  in  the 
lower  cabinet.  Imagine  for  a  moment  the  troubles  that 
sometimes  arise  in  the  lower. 

Troubles  With  the  Lower  Cabinet 

YOU  are  sitting  for  the  moment  in  the  office  of  a  big  rail- 
road president— talking  straight  to  that  big-shouldered 
soul  himself.  Outside  is  the  shadowy  roof  of  the  trainshed 
of  a  terminal,  which  is  filled  with  long  lines  of  cars  that 
come  and  go,  of  platforms  that  are  black  with  humans  one 
instant  and  quite  deserted  the  next.  The  room  has  the 
quiet  elegance  of  a  comfortable  home  library.  There  are 
long  rows  of  books  upon  the  shelves;  a  great  table  is  set 
squarely  in  the  center.  But  it  is  business— for  a  ticker  is 
slowly  spelling  the  fate  of  that  railroad  and  every  other 
railroad  upon  its  endless  tape;  a  huge  map  of  "the 
system"— many  thousand  miles  of  high-class  railroad- 
lies  under  the  glass  that  covers  the  tabletop. 

"They  don't  always  pull  together,"  the  president  of  the 
railroad  admits  when  you  ask  him  about  the  lower  cabinet. 
"Sometimes  they  pull  apart  when  they  have  honestly 

different  ideas  as  to  policy— and  other  times   There's 

to  be  a  big  college  football  game  up  at  G  next  Satur- 
day. We  have  only  two  private  cars  for  our  four  vice- 
presidents,  every  single  blessed  one  of  whom  wants  to  go. 
I  don't  want  to  go  myself  and  I've  contributed  my  car, 
but  we're  one  short  then  and  the  man  that's  left  is  going 
around  like  a  boy  who's  had  a  chip  knocked  off  his  shoulder. 
He's  just  been  in  here  and  I've  settled  the  matter  by  hiring 
a  car  for  his  party  from  the  Pullman  folks  and  footing  the 
bill  myself.     I  sent  him  out  ashamed  of  himself. 

"That's  Pete  every  time.  Flares  up  quick,  and  every 
time  he  flares  up  I  can  remember  when  we  were  working 
the  day-and-night  tricks  in  a  God-forsaken  junction  out 
on  a  prairie  stretch  of  the  great  West.  He's  like  a  boy  in 
some  ways  — awfully  fussy  about  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  his  department;  and  he'll  go  all  to  pieces  over 
some  little  thing  if  he  thinks  another  man  has  stepped  over 
on  to  his  side  of  the  line.  But  let  a  big  situation  arise— 
a  flood  that  sets  a  whole  division  of  our  lines  awash;  a 
wicked  congestion  of  traffic  in  midwinter  blizzards;  a 
nasty  accident  that  takes  away  our  nerve— and  you 
ought  to  see  Pete!  He'll  be  handling  the  thing  as  if  he 
were  putting  a  ball  up  on  the  links,  and  he'll  never  lose 
his  confident  smile.  That  man  in  one  such  emergency  is 
worth  the  hire  of  a  dozen  Pullmans." 

You  ask  about  the  upper  cabinet,  and  the  president 
lowers  his  voice.  The  board  is  no  matter  for  light  con- 
versation. He  steps  to  the  window  and  points  down  into 
the  concourse  of  the  trainshed. 

"I  happen  to  know  that  young  fellow  over  there  by  the 
mailbox,"  he  answers.   "He's  one  of  our  traveling  freight 


agents.  He's  lucky.  He  works  for  one  boss  and  is 
responsible  to  him.  I  work  for  a  whole  regiment 
of  bosses  and  am  held  responsible  by  a  group  of 
pretty  keen  old  citizens  who  gather  around  this 
table  and  put  me  on  the  rack. 

"There  are  many  interests  in  this  property  and 
some  of  them  are  too  big  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed. 
I  have  three  directors  who  never  speak  to  one 
another  outside  of  this  room  and  rarely  ever  in  it. 
There  is  another  who  represents  the  holdings  of  a 
road  that  fights  this  at  every  turn,  and  he  hurts  the 
property  worse  than  any  good,  husky  plague.  A 
big  estate,  with  a  bitter  aversion  to  spending  money 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  has  another  director 
here,  and  a  banking  interest  presents  a  director 
who  seconds  him  in  every  move— fool  or  good. 
That  is  the  crowd  I  have  got  to  work  with  when  I 
want  ten  or  fifteen  millions  to  hold  our  own  against 
some  other  fellow  who  is  crowding  us  hard  for 
business  in  our  competitive  territory  or  threatening 
to  run  a  line  into  one  of  our  own  private  melon- 
patches.  That  boy  down  there  is  lucky.  He  has 
only  got  to  get  out  and  land  a  couple  of  hundred 
carloads  from  a  shipper  who  hates  corporations 
worse  than  politics  and  who  has  just  had  a  claim 
for  spoiled  goods  turned  down  by  this  particular 
corporation.    That  boy  has  the  cinch  job." 


This  imaginary  railroad  president  has  told  you 
of  one  of  the  vital  points  in  the  business  of  the 
railroad— the  necessity  for  constant  teamwork.  A  railroad 
head  may  have  the  genius  of  a  Napoleon,  the  stubborn 
persistence  of  a  Grant,  or  the  marvelous  executive  ability 
of  a  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  be  worthless— if  his  board  is 
not  working  enthusiastically  with  and  for  him.  It  is  not 
all  pie  and  preserves  by  any  means.  The  board  may  set  its 
sweet  will  straight  against  his  and  he  may  be  forced  to 
execute  a  policy  of  which,  in  his  own  mind,  he  has  no  trust. 
It  is  only  once  in  a  generation  that  a  man  like  Harriman— 
who  can  bow  a  whole  mighty  directorate  to  his  absolute 
will— arises.  Harriman  was  a  railroad  president  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

He  rode  in  his  car  north  from  Ogden  one  day  toward  the 
great  national  park  of  the  Yellowstone.   At  that  time  the 
only  direct  rail  entrance  to  that  splendid  reserve  was  by 
the  rival  Hill  lines.  Harriman  had  called  for  a  report  upon 
the  opportunities  for  Southern  Pacific  to  strike  its  own  line 
into  the  west  edge  of  the  park.    That  report  was  being 
explained  to  him  in  great  detail  as  he  rode  north  from 
Ogden.  His  chiefs  had  a  hundred  practical  reasons  against 
building  the  line.    Harriman  listened  faithfully  to  the 
explanation— as  was  his  way.   Then  he  turned  to  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  report— a  high  officer  of  his  property. 
"You  have  never  been  in  the  Yellowstone?"  he  asked. 
The  officer  admitted  that  he  had  not. 
"I  have,"  said  Harriman  triumphantly,  "and  I  am 
going  to  build  that  road." 

That  road  was  built  and  became  successful  from  its 
beginning;  but  Harriman  was  a  railroader  with  the 
intuitive  sense  that  gives  genius  to  a  great  statesman  or  to  a 
great  general.  The  average  railroad  president  does  not 
hold  a  controlling  interest  himself  and  he  must  be  guided 
pretty  carefully  by  the  judgment  of  his  department 
heads— he  must  win  the  cooperation  of  his  board  by  tact 
and  subtlety  rather  than  by  the  display  of  an  iron  will; 
and  where  he  leads  he  must  take  the  responsibility. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  recently  forced  its  entrance 
into  New  York  City  and  marked  its  terminal  there  with  a 
monumental  station.  That  move  was  strategy  of  the  highest 
order  and  was  made  that  it  might  place  itself  upon  an  even 
fighting  basis  for  traffic  with  its  chief  competitor.   But  it 


Sends  Its  Men  Through  Its 
Own  West  Point 


cost.  Two  mighty 
rivers  had  to  be 
crossed,  whole  blocks 
of  high-priced  real  es- 
tate secured,  a  busy 
city  threaded,  the  op- 
position of  local  au- 
thorities, who  stood 
with  palms  out- 
stretched, honestly 
downed.  That  all 
cost.  That  would  have 
been  a  mighty  expend- 
iture for  the  Federal 
Government —  for  a 
private  corporation  it 
was  all  but  staggering. 

When  the  monu- 
mental station  was  fin- 
ished, a  rarely  beautiful 
thing  with  its  classic 
public  rooms,  its  long 
vistas  and  its  vast  di- 
mensions, that  private 
corporation  built, 
within  a  niche  of  the 
great  waiting  room,  a 
bronze  figure  of  its  for- 
mer president,  the  late 
Alexander  J.  Cassatt, 
where  all  hurrying  humanity  might  see  it.  But,  though  a 
thousand  nervous  travelers  see  that  statue  in  the  passing 
of  a  single  hour,  not  a  hundred  of  them  will  know  of  the 
splendid  tragedy  it  represents;  for  many  of  the  high  officers 
of  that  railroad— some  of  the  men  who  caused  the  bronze 
to  be  erected— to  this  day  believe  that  that  great  station 
work  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  their  chief.  He  had 
dreamed  of  that  terminal  for  years— his  engineers  had 
deemed  it  all  but  impossible  — and  he  had  sent  over-seas 
for  other  engineers.  One  of  these,  who  had  conquered 
the  busy  Thames,  said  that  he  could  tunnel  the  two 
great  rivers.  He  was  asked  the  cost  and  he  gave  it.  His 
first  figures  were  staggering,  but  the  railroad  president 
did  not  abandon  his  hope.  He  summoned  his  board  and 
put  the  problem  to  them. 

A  Magnificent  Feat  of  Engineering 

THERE  was  pulling  power  between  that  president  and 
his  board  and  the  pulling  was  all  in  a  single  direction. 
Their  system  —a  railroad  that  acknowledged  no  superior — 
could  not  keep  in  the  very  front  rank  without  its  terminal 
in  the  heart  of  the  seaboard  city,  eliminating  forever  the 
delays  and  the  inconveniences  of  a  ferry  service— the 
road  could  not  afford  to  drop  into  second  rank,  and  so 
it  assumed  the  great  undertaking. 

That  meant  many  things  more  than  laymen  understand: 
the  selling  of  securities  in  delicate  markets— home  and 
foreign— which  fluctuate  wildly  on  the  promulgation  of 
anticorporation  talk;  the  evading  of  untiring  competi- 
tors; the  appeasing  of  hungry  politicians,  only  too  anxious 
to  feed  at  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  corporation.  In  this  case 
it  meant  more  than  all  these  things,  for  the  two  rivers  were 
quite  as  treacherous  as  the  American  engineers  had  pro- 
nounced them.  They  would  sound  in  their  tunnel  bear- 
ings and  find  rock  which  seemed  soft  and  their  dynamite 
charges  would  be  sufficient.  Then  it  would  prove  hard  and 
their  blast  as  inefficient  as  that  of  a  child's  toy  cannon. 
Again,  the  rock  would  drill  as  hard  as  hardest  gneiss— the 
very  backbone  of  mother  earth  herself— and  the  hard- 
rock  men  would  prepare  a  heavy  charge  of  dynamite. 

Continued  on  Page  39  > 
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AS  IT  had  not  been  convenient  for 
ZA  him  to  breakfast  that  morning, 
he  was  irritable.  The  mockery 
of  handsome  hangings  and  antique 
furniture  in  the  outer  studio  increased 
his  irritation  as  he  walked  through  it 
into  the  rough  inner  workshop,  which 
was  hung  with  dusty  casts  and  dreary 
with  clay  and  plaster. 

Here  Ellis  found  him  an  hour  later, 
smoking  a  cigarette  to  deceive  his  ap- 
petite, and  sulkily  wetting  down  the 
clay  bust  of  a  sheep-faced  old  lady  — 
an  order  of  the  post-mortem  variety 
which  he  was  executing  from  a  grue- 
some photograph. 

"How,"  inquired  Ellis,  "is  the  coy 
Muse  treating  you  these  palmy,  balmy 
days? " 

Landon  swore  and  squirted  a 
spongeful  of  water  over  the  old  lady's 
side  curls. 

"My!  My!  As  bad  as  that?"  com- 
mented Ellis,  raising  his  eyebrows. 
"I  thought  you  expected  to  be  paid 
for  that  tombstone." 

"Man,  I've  been  eating,  drinking 
and  sleeping  on  that  tombstone  all 
winter.    Last  night  I  gnawed  off  the  'Hie  Jacet'  and 
washed  it  down  with  the  date.   There's  nothing  left." 

"You've— ah  — breakfasted,  dear  friend?" 

"That's  all  right  " 

"  Have  you? " 

"No.  But  there's  a  man  from  Fourth  Avenue  coming 
to  buy  some  of  that  superfluous  magnificence  in  the  show 
studio.  Besides,  I'll  be  paid  for  this  old  lady  in  a  day  or 
two  Where  are  you  going?" 

"Out,"  said  Ellis  briefly. 

Landon,  left  alone,  threw  a  few  bits  of  wet  clay  at  the 
doorknob,  stood  irresolutely,  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the 
other;  then  with  a  hearty  scowl  at  the  sheep-faced  old 
lady,  washed  her  complacent  face  with  a  dripping  sponge. 

In  a  moment  Ellis  came  in  with  rolls,  milk  and  fruit. 

"That's  very  decent  of  you,"  said  Landon,  but  the 
other  cut  him  short,  excitedly: 

"I  say,  Jim,  who  is  the  divinity  I  just  met  in  your 
hallway  ?   Yours  ? ' ' 

"What  divinity?" 

"Her  hair,"  said  Ellis,  a  little  wildly,  "is  the  color  of 
Tuscan  gold;  her  eyes,  ultramarine;  and  the  skin  of  her 
is  just  pure  snow  with  a  brushful  of  carmine  across  the 
lips!— and  the  Great  Sculptor  Himself  must  have  moulded 
her  body  " 

Landon  shrugged  and  buttered  a  roll.  "You  let  her 
alone!"  he  said. 

"Reveal  tome,  instantly,  her  name,  titles  and  quality!  " 
shouted  Ellis,  unsheathing  a  Japanese  sword. 

"Her  name,"  said  Landon,  "is  O'Connor;  her  quality 
is  that  of  a  shopgirl.  She  is  motherless  and  alone,  and 
inhabits  a  kennel  across  the  hall.  Don't  make  eyes  at 
her.  She'll  probably  believe  whatever  the  first  gentle- 
manly blackguard  tells  her." 

Ellis  said:  "Why  may  I  not— in  a  delicately  detached 
and  gayly  impersonal,  yet  delightfully  and  evasively 
irrational  manner,  calculated  to  deceive  nobody  " 

"That  would  sound  very  funny  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 
This  is  New  York."  He  rose,  frowning.  Presently  he 
picked  up  the  sponge.  "Better  let  a  lonely  heart  alone, 
unless  you're  in  earnest,"  he  said,  and  flung  the  sponge 
back  into  a  bucket  of  water,  dried  his  hands,  and  said: 

"Have  you  sold  any  pictures  yet?" 


"  Not  one.  I  thought  I  had  a  Copper  King  nailed  to  the 

easel,  but  Fate  separated  us  on  a  clinch  and  he  got  away 
and  disappeared  behind  the  bars  of  his  safe  deposit.  How 
goes  the  market  with  you,  merry  old  top?" 

"  Dead.   I  can  live  on  my  furniture  for  a  while." 

"I  thought  you  were  going  in  on  that  competition  for 
the  Department  of  Peace  at  Washington." 

"  I  am,  if  I  have  enough  money  left  to  hire  a  model." 

Ellis  rose,  twirled  his  walking-stick  meditatively, 
glanced  at  his  carefully  brushed  hat,  and  placed  it  gravely 
on  his  head. 

"Soon,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "it  will  be  time  for  straw 
hats.  But  where  I'm  going  to  get  one  I  don't  know. 
Poverty  used  to  be  considered  funny  in  the  Quarter;  but 
it's  no  idle  jest  in  this  town.  Well— I'll  let  your  best  girl 
alone,  Jim,  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it." 

They  laughed  and  shook  hands. 

In  the  corridor  Ellis  looked  hard  at  the  closed  door 
opposite,  and  his  volatile  heart  gave  a  tortured  thump ;  he 
twirled  his  stick  and  sauntered  out  into  Stuyvesant 
Square. 

// 

AS  WINTER  faded  into  spring  the  first  tracery  of  green 
■lx  fringed  the  branches  in  Stuyvesant  Square.  The 
municipal  authorities  decorated  the  grass  with  tulips 
and  later  with  geraniums.  Later  still,  cannas  and  foliage 
plants  were  planted,  over  which  two  fountains  spurted 
aqua  Crotonis. 

But  in  spite  of  tasteless  horticulture  it  is  a  quaint  old 
square,  a  little  sad  and  shabby,  perhaps,  yet  mercifully 
green  inside  its  two  iron-railed  parallelograms.  Above  the 
great  sycamores  and  elms  the  truncated  towers  of  St. 
George's  brood  heavily;  along  the  short,  leafy  reach  of 
Rutherford  Place  an  old-time  Quaker  meeting-house  keeps 
gentle  vigil ;  northward,  aged  mansions  peer  at  the  square 
through  time-dimmed  windows;  south,  above  the  Sisters 
of  Assumption,  a  painted  Virgin  clasps  her  stone  hands 
and  looks  down  on  the  little  children  of  the  poor. 

Along  the  east  side  of  the  square  runs  Livingston  Place; 
behind  it  an  elevated  railroad  roars;  in  front  lies  the 
square— shabby,  unkempt,  but  lovely  always,  when  night 
lends  to  it  her  mystery.  For  at  night  the  trees  loom  gigan- 
tic; lights  sparkle  over  lawn  and  fountain;  the  illuminated 


dial  of  St.  George's  hangs  yellow  as  a 
harvest  moon  above  the  foliage;  and 
the  bell  sounds  from  the  towers, 
changing,  for  a  moment,  the  streets' 
incessant  monotone  to  a  harmony. 

Into  this  square  went  Landon; 
oftener,  as  the  summer  grew  hotter 
and  work  grew  scarcer. 

Once,  at  the  close  of  a  scorching 
afternoon,  his  pretty  neighbor  from 
across  the  corridor  came  slowly  into 
the  square  and  rested  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  the  same  bench  he  occupied. 

So  lovely  and  fresh  and  sweet  she 
seemed  in  the  early  dusk  that  he,  for 
an  instant,  was  tempted  from  his 
parched  loneliness  to  speak  to  her; 
but  before  he  could  bring  himself  to 
it  she  turned,  recognized  him,  rose  and 
went  back  to  the  house  without  a 
second  glance. 

"We've  been  neighbors  for  a  year," 
he  thought,  "and  she  has  never  been 
civil  enough  to  look  at  me  yet— and 
I've  been  too  civil  to  look  at  her." 

He  was  wrong;  she  had  looked  at 
him  often,  when  unafraid  that  his 
eyes  might  surprise  her. 
He  was  amusingly  wrong.    Waking,  she  remembered 
him;  during  the  long  day  she  thought  of  him;  at  night, 
when  she  returned  from  business,  the  radiance  from  his 
studio  lamp  streaming  through  the  transom  had  for  her  all 
the  thrilling  fascination  that  a  lighted  shop  window,  at 
Christmas,  has  for  a  lonesome  child  passing  in  darkness. 

From  the  dim  monotony  of  her  own  life  she  had,  at  times, 
caught  glimpses  through  his  open  door  of  splendors 
scarcely  guessed.  In  her  eyes  an  enchanted  world  lay 
just  beyond  his  studio's  threshold;  a  bright,  warm,  mellow 
wonderland,  indistinct  in  the  golden  lamplight,  where  only 
a  detail  here  and  there  half  revealed  a  figured  tapestry  or 
carved  foliation — perhaps  some  soft  miracle  of  ancient 
Eastern  weaving  on  the  floor,  perhaps  a  mysterious  marble 
shape  veiled  in  ruddy  shadow  — enough  to  set  her  youthful 
imagination  on  fire,  enough  to  check  her  breath  and  start 
the  pulses  racing  as  she  turned  the  key  in  her  own  door 
and  reentered  the  white  dusk  of  her  own  life  once  more. 

The  three  most  important  events  of  her  brief  career  had 
occurred  within  the  twelvemonth— her  mother's  death, 
her  coming  here  to  live— and  love.  That  also  had  hap- 
pened. But  she  did  not  call  it  love ;  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
to  consider  him  in  any  tangible  relation  with  herself. 

She  never  even  expected  to  know  him,  to  speak  to  him, 
or  that  he  could  possibly  care  to  speak  to  her.  As  far  as 
the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  apart  were  their  two 
worlds.  For  them  the  gusty  corridor  was  wider  than 
interstellar  voids ;  she  had  not  even  a  thought  that  a 
miracle  might  bridge  the  infinite  from  her  dim  world  to  his, 
which  seemed  to  her  so  bright  and  splendid;  she  had 
never  advanced  farther  than  the  happiness  of  lying  still 
after  the  day's  work,  and  thinking,  innocently,  of  what 
she  knew  about  him  and  what  she  timidly  divined. 

At  such  times,  stretched  across  her  bed,  the  backs  of 
her  hands  resting  on  her  closed  lids,  she  sometimes 
pondered  on  that  alluring  wonderland,  his  studio— of  the 
mystery  that  so  fittingly  surrounded  his  artist's  life.  She 
saw  him  always  amid  the  tints  and  hues  of  ancient  textiles, 
sometimes  dreaming,  sometimes  achieving  with  fiery 
inspiration— but  precisely  how  or  what  he  achieved 
remained  to  her  part  of  his  mystery.  She  cherished  only 
the  confused  vision  of  the  youth  of  him,  and  its  glorious 
energy  and  wisdom. 
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He  could  be  very  human,  too,  she  thought;  and  often 
the  smile  curved  her  lips  and  cheeks  at  the  recollection  of 
the  noisy  gayety  coming  in  gusts  through  his  transom  on 
those  nights  when  his  friends  were  gathered  there  — 
laughter  and  song— the  incense  of  tobacco  drifting  into 
her  own  white  room  from  the  corridor.  She  loved  it;  the 
odor  seemed  spicy  with  a  delicate  hint  of  sweet-brier,  and 
she  opened  her  transom  wider  to  let  it  in. 

Usually  she  fell  asleep,  the  distant  uproar  of  gayety 
lulling  her  into  happier  slumbers.  And  for  days  and 
nights  afterward  its  recollection  made  life  easier  and 
pleasanter,  as  though  she  lived  with  amusing  memories  of 
events  in  which  she  herself  had  participated. 

All  day  long,  in  a  fashionable  drygoods  shop,  she  sold 
cobweb  finery  and  frail,  intimate,  lacy  stuffs  to  very 
fine  ladies,  who  usually  drew  a  surprised  breath  at  her 
beauty  and  sometimes  dealt  with  her  as  though  they  were 
dealing  with  one  of  their  own  caste. 

At  night,  tired,  she  looked  forward  to  her  return  when, 
behind  her  own  closed  door,  she  could  rest  or  read  a  little, 
or  lie  still  and  think  of  Landon.  But  even  in  the  daring 
magic  of  waking  dreams  she  had  scarcely  ventured  any 
acquaintance  with  him;  in  dreamland  they  were  as  yet 
only  just  aware  of  one  another.  He  had  lately— oh,  breath- 
less and  audacious  imagination  of  hers!— smiled  at  her  in 
the  corridor;  and  she  had  been  a  good  many  days  trying 
to  decide  what  she  was  going  to  do  about  it.  In  her 
phantom  world  matters  were  going  well  with  her. 

Meanwhile,  except  for  the  stupefying  heat,  the  actual 
world  was  also  going  well  with  her.  She  had  saved  a  little 
money,  enough  to  give  her  ten  days  of  luxury  and  fresh  air 
when  the  time  came.  She  needed  it;  the  city  had  been 
hard  on  her.  Yet  the  pleasure  of  going  was  not  unmixed; 
for,  as  the  day  of  her  release  drew 
nearer,  she  realized  how  within  the 
year  he  had,  in  her  dreams,  insen- 
sibly become  to  her  a  part  of  her 
real  life,  and  that  she  would  miss 
him  sorely.  This  gave  her  cour- 
age to  hasten  their  acquaintance  in 
dreamland.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  he  spoke  to  her  one  night  as 
she  lay  dreaming,  on  her  pillow; 
and  she  felt  her  cheeks  burn  as 
though  it  were  all  real. 

Yet  he  was  very  chivalrous  with 
her  in  dreamland  — quite  wonder- 
ful—indeed,  all  that  the  most  stilted 
vision  of  a  young  girl  could  desire. 

Less  unquiet,  now  that  they 
knew  each  other,  she  looked  for- 
ward to  the  real  separation  with 
comparative  resignation. 

Then  came  that  unexpected 
episode  when  she  seated  herself  on 
the  same  bench  with  him,  uninten- 
tionally braving  him  in  reality. 

All  that  night  she  thought  about 
it  in  consternation— piteously  ex- 
plaining it  to  him  in  dreamland. 
He  understood— in  dreamland  — 
but  did  he  understand  in  real  life? 
Would  he  think  she  had  meant  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  speak— hor- 
ror of  crimsoned  dismay!  Would 
he  think  her  absurd  to  leave  so 
abruptly  when  he  caught  her  eye? 
And  oh,  she  cared  so  much  what  he 
might  think,  so  much  more  than 
she  supposed  she  dared  care! 

All  day  long  it  made  her  miser- 
able as  she  moved  listlessly  behind 
the  counter;  at  night  the  heat 
almost  stunned  her  as  she  walked 
home  to  save  the  pennies. 

She  saw  no  light  in  his  studio  as 
she  slipped  through  the  corridor 
into  her  stifling  room.  Later  she 
bathed,  and  dressed  in  a  thinner 
gown  but  it,  also,  was  black,  in 
memory  of  her  mother,  and  seemed 
to  sear  her  body.  The  room  grew 
hotter;  she  went  out  to  the  pas- 
sage ;  no  light  threatened  her  from 
his  transom,  so  she  ventured  to 
leave  her  door  open. 

But  even  this  brought  no  relief; 
the  heat  became  unendurable,  and 
she  rose  at  last,  pinned  on  her  big, 
black  hat  of  straw,  and  went  out. 

Through  the  gates  of  the  square 
she  saw  the  poor  surging  into  the 
park.  The  police  had  opened  the 
scant  bits  of  lawn  to  them.  Men. 
women,  children,  lay  half  naked 
on  the  grass,  fighting  for  breath. 
And,  after  a  little  while,  she  crossed 
the  street  and  went  in  among  them. 


The  splash  of  the  fountain  was  refreshing.  She  wan- 
dered at  random,  past  the  illuminated  facade  of  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  past  the  painted  Virgin,  then  crossed  Second 
Avenue,  entered  the  gates  again,  and  turned  aimlessly  by 
the  second  fountain.  There  seemed  to  be  no  resting-place 
for  her  on  the  crowded  benches. 

Beyond  the  fountain  a  shadowy  sycamore  stood  in  the 
center  of  a  strip  of  lawn.  She  went  toward  it,  hesitated, 
glancing  at  the  motionless,  recumbent  figures  near  by,  then 
ventured  to  seat  herself  on  the  grass  and  lean  back  against 
the  tree.  Presently  she  unpinned  her  hat,  lifted  a  white 
face  to  the  night,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

How  long  she  sat  there  she  did  not  know,  when  again 
she  opened  her  tired  lids. 

A  figure  stood  near  her.  For  a  moment  she  confused 
dream  and  reality  and  smiled  at  him;  then  sat  up,  rigid, 
breathless,  as  the  figure  stirred  and  came  forward. 

She  remembered  attempting  to  rise,  remembered  noth- 
ing else  very  distinctly— not  even  his  first  words,  though 
his  voice  was  gentle,  just  as  it  was  in  dreamland. 

"Do  you  mind  my  speaking  to  you?"  he  was  asking. 

"No,"  she  said  faintly. 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  out  across  the  feverish 
city,  passing  one  thin  hand  across  his  eyes.  Then,  with  a 
slight  movement  of  his  shoulders,  he  seated  himself  on 
the  ground  at  her  feet. 

"We  have  been  neighbors  so  long,"  he  said,  "that  I 
thought  perhaps  I  might  dare  to  speak  to  you  tonight. 
My  name  is  Landon— James  Landon.  I  think  I  know 
your  last  name." 

"  O'Connor— Ellie  O'Connor— Eleanor,  I  mean,"  she 
added,  unafraid.  A  curious  peace  seemed  to  possess  her  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice.    It  had  a  reassuring  stillness. 


"it  It  an  Angel?"  She  Msk-ed 


The  silence  between  them  was  marred  by  the  distant 
roar  of  the  city.  He  looked  around  him  at  the  shadowy 
forms  flung  across  bench  and  lawn;  his  absent  glance 
swept  the  surrounding  walls  of  masonry  and  iron,  all 
aglitter  with  tiny  lighted  windows.  Overhead  a  tarnished 
moon  looked  down  into  the  vast  trap  where  five  million 
souls  lay  caught,  gasping  for  air— he  among  the  others — 
and  this  young  girl  beside  him  trapped,  helpless,  fore- 
doomed. The  city  had  got  them  all !  But  he  sat  up  the 
straighter,  giving  the  same  impatient  shake  to  his  shoulders. 

"  I  came,"  he  said,  "  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions— if 
I  may." 

"Ask  them,"  she  answered,  as  in  a  dream. 
"  Then— you  go  to  business,  do  you  not?  " 
"Yes." 

He  nodded:  "And  now  I'm  going  to  venture  another 
question  which  may  sound  impertinent,  but  I  do  not 
mean  it  so.    May  I?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  in  a  low,  hushed  voice,  as  though  a 
clearer  tone  might  break  some  spell. 

"  It  is  about  your  salary.    I  do  not  suppose  it  is  large." 

"  My  wages?  Shall  I  tell  you?  "  she  asked,  so  innocently 
that  he  flushed  up. 

"No,  no!  — I  merely  wish  to-  to  find  out  from  you 
whether  you  might  care  to  take  a  chance  of  increasing 
your  salary." 

"I  don't  think  I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him. 

"I  know  you  don't,"  he  said  patiently;  "let  me  begin 
a  little  farther  back.    I  am  a  sculptor.    You  know,  of 

course,  what  that  is  " 

"Yes.    I  am  educated."    She  even  found  courage  to 
smile  at  him.   His  answering  smile  covered  both  confusion 
and  surprise;  then  perplexity 
etched  a  crease  between  his  brows. 

"  That  makes  it  rather  harder 
for  me  " — he  hesitated — '  'or  easier; 
I  don't  know  which." 

"What  makes  it  harder?"  she 
asked. 

"Your  being — I  don't  know- 
different— from  what  I  imagined." 
"  Educated?" 
"Y-yes  " 

She  laughed  deliciously  in  her 
new-born  confidence. 

"What  is  it  you  wish  to  ask?" 
"  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said.  "  I  need 
a  model— and  I'm  too  poor  to  pay 
for  one.  I've  pledged  everything  in 
'  my  studio.  A  chance  has  come  to 
me.  It's  only  a  chance,  however. 
But  I  can't  take  it  because  I  can- 
not afford  a  model." 

There  was  a  silence;  then  she 
inquired  what  he  meant  by  a  model. 
And  he  told  her— not  everything, 
not  clearly.  "  You  mean  that  you 
wish  me  to  sit  for  my  portrait  in 
marble?" 

"  There  are  two  figures  to  be 
executed  for  the  new  Department 
of  Peace  in  Washington,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  and  they  are  to  be  called 
'Soul  and  Body.'  Six  sculptors 
have  been  invited  to  compete.  I 
am  one.  We  have  a  year." 
She  remained  silent. 
"  It  is  perfectly  apparent,  of 
course,  that  you  are— admirably 
fitted"  — he  stammered  under  her 
direct  gaze,  then  went  on;  "I 
scarcely  dared  dream  of  such  a 
model  even  if  I  had  the  means 

to  afford  " 

"Are  you  really  poor?"  she 
asked  in  gentle  wonder. 
"At  present— yes." 
"I  never  dreamed  it,"  she  said. 
"I  thought— otherwise." 

"Oh,  it  is  nothing;  some  day 
things  will  come  out  right.  Only  — 
I  have  a  chance  now— if  you— if 
you  would  help  me.  ...  I 
could  win  with  you;  I  know  it. 
And  if  I  do  win— with  your  aid— I 
will  double  your  present  salary. 
And  that  is  what  I've  come  here  to 
say.   Is  that  fair?" 

He  waited,  watching  her  in- 
tently. She  had  dropped  her  eyes, 
sitting  there  very  silent  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  cradling  the  big  straw 
hat  in  her  lap. 

"Whatever  you  decide  to  be 

fair  "  he  began  again,  but  she 

looked  up  wistfully. 

(Continued  on  Page  3S) 
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"Shoot, 
Gentlemen,  Shoot  t ' 


WHEN  Adam  announced  himself  a  candidate  for 
reelection  on  the  antiliquor  ticket  he  precipitated 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  political  campaigns 
ever  conducted  in  Boone  County.  He  not  only  involved 
the  whole  population,  including  the  women;  he  confused 
the  moral  sense  wherever  moral  sense  existed.  Clancey 
Drew,  for  example,  was  as  sober  as  a  judge,  a  dull  young 
man  with  a  good  reputation  and  a  lumbering  ambition 
"to  be  somebody."  Adam,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only 
temporarily  sober;  but  no  one  could  prove  it,  and  his 
reputation  was  enigmatical,  like  the  uncertain  character 
of  youth.  Meanwhile  he  knew  how  to  excite  sympathy 
and  admiration  by  the  accounts  of  his  temptations  and 
even  by  his  "falls,"  which  he  acknowledged  as  though 
he  had  been  in  an  experience  meeting,  instead  of  at  a 
political  rally  pleading  for  votes.  In  vain  did  young 
Drew's  friends  name  him  "Adam  the  Good."  He  instantly 
accepted  the  sarcasm  with  the  noble  air  of  a  handsome, 
youthful  saint  assuming  his  burden,  which  he  was  willing 
to  bear  publicly  by  way  of  personal  mortification.  It 
was  all  very  confusing. 

On  a  certain  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  year  1890  he 
might  have  been  seen  standing  on  a  bale  of  paper  under 
the  awning  in  front  of  the  Banner  office,  surrounded  by 
the  usual  crowd  of  Saturday  politicians— that  is,  farmers 
from  the  country,  loafers,  and  his  own  "leading-citizens" 
element— making  an  impromptu  announcement  of  his 
candidacy  and  change  of  heart.  He  was  sad,  honest  and 
irresistible. 

"My  enemies,"  he  exclaimed  at  the  end  of  a  manly 
peroration,  "have  called  me  'Adam  the  Good'  in  deri- 
sion. Very  well;  I  deserve  it.  But  henceforth"  — he  had 
the  snorting  look  a  thoroughbred  has  when  he  is  about 
to  take  the  top  rail  —  "  I  shall  try  to  deserve  the  title."  He 
was  down  on  the  other  side  the  next  moment  in  the  level 
road,  but  still  making  good  rhetorical  speed.  "  My 
friends,  it's  wrong  to  do  wrong.  And  being  elected  to  the 
legislature  will  not  make  wrong  right.  What  I  want  to 
feel  the  next  time  I  enter  the  hall  of  your  representatives 
in  this  state  is  that  I  have  been  sent  there  by  the  best 
men  and  the  good  women  in  this  county— for  I  feel  that  I 
have  the  good  wishes  of  every  good  woman  in  Boone 
County.  And  it's  a  grand  feeling,  gentlemen!"  He  paused 
during  the  applause  to  stretch  himself  by  some  miracle 
of  eloquence  until  he  seemed  actually  taller,  as  though  the 
"good  women"  had  thus  added  a  cubit  already  to  his 
stature.  "I  wouldn't  exchange  this  feeling  that  I  have  about 
them  for  four  times  the  hope  my  opponent  entertains  for 


his  election!"  He  waved 
his  hand  toward  the 
courthouse  veranda, 
upon  which  were  seated 
Clancey  Drew  and  as 
many  of  his  followers 

as  could  resist  the  temptation  to  cross  the  square 
and  listen  to  Adam's  penitential  political  address. 

This  was  a  sample  of  his  campaigning,  and  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  he  was  in  earnest.  Adam 
was  a  man  who  could  believe  any  statement  he  could 
evolve  out  of  his  ambitious  imagination  more  easily 
than  he  could  believe  the  literal  facts  of  his  life. 
And  in  this  consisted  the  convincing  power  of  his 
eloquence.  As  the  weeks  passed  it  came  to  be  almost 
against  Clancey  Drew  that  he  was  a  sober,  model 
young  man.  There  was  less  excuse  for  his  running 
on  the  liquor  ticket.  The  women  in  particular 
idolized  Adam  as  they  are  apt  to  cherish  a  spec- 
tacular brand  snatched  from  the  burning.  I  have 
never  seen  a  woman  in  my  life  who  did  not  admire 
a  reformed  man  more  than  she  respected  just  a 
good  man. 

As  for  me,  I  felt  as  though  my  millennium  had 
begun.  At  last  I  was  in  a  position  to  serve  both 
God  and  Adam  with  a  clear  conscience.  I  mean 
that  I  could  now  pray  for  Adam's  will  to  be  done 
without  feeling  embarrassed  on  my  knees,  as  though 
the  very  angels  were  frowning  and  shaking  their 
heads  at  me.  Adam  himself  appeared  to  have  been 
hypnotized  by  the  angels;  he  was  so  consistently 
right  in  every  direction,  although  he  was  never  a 
professing  Christian.  Apparently  he  divined  that 
the  role  of  an  honest  heart-to-heart  sinner  was  less 
cramping  in  its  limitations,  and  in  this  his  instinct 
was  correct. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  that  witnessed  his  public 
christening,  as  the  candidate  who  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  temperance  element  in  his  party,  was 
memorable  for  another  reason.  It  also  witnessed 
the  culmination  of  the  feud  mentioned  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  story  between  father  and  Doctor 
Marks.  Marks  was  the  leading  physician  in  his  sec- 
tion. He  was  old,  fat,  round-pouched,  and  set  up  on 
a  pair  of  short  legs.  He  had  a  large  head  and  permitted 
his  iron-gray  whiskers  to  grow  as  far  up  and  down  and 
around  as  they  pleased.  They  took  advantage  of  this  to 
leave  only  his  immense  forehead  and  that  small,  round, 
rosy  eminence  called  the  cheekbone, 
beneath  each  eye,  visible.  His  eyes 
were  exceedingly  prominent,  and  car- 
ried in  them  the  shade  of  silence  that 
belongs  to  the  unbiased  intelligence  of 
a  strong  man.  He  had  the  blood- 
letting courage  of  a  surgeon  in  a  day 
when  few  doctors  out  of  the  great  cities 
dared  to  undertake  surgery,  and  an 
old-fashioned  allopathic  integrity  in 
his  dealings  with  disease  that  was 
drastic  and  effective.  He  measured 
calomel  upon  the  blade  of  a  blunt 
lancet  and  he  weighed  righteousness 
by  the  pound.  He  was  always  to  be 
seen  in  an  old  open  buggy  with  rat- 
tling wheels,  drawn  by  a  large  white 
horse  that  had  acquired  the  perpetual 
motion  of  a  sheep-trot  in  his  service. 

Marks  practiced  medicine  with  only 
three  prescriptions  and  one  piece  of 
advice:  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  castor 
oil  for  everybody;  one  teaspoonful  of 
paregoric  for  children  during  green- 
apple  season,  when  they  needed  it;  and 
for  chronic  invalids  a  fearful  punish- 
ment composed  of  six  ounces  of  char- 
coal, fourteen  drams  of  sulphur,  and 
eight  scruples  of  Epsom  salts,  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day.  The  piece 
of  advice  which  all  of  his  patients 
shared  in  common  was: 

"Get  up,  stay  up,  drink  plenty  of 
water,  work  with  your  hands  every 
day  until  you  sweat  copiously,  and 
keep  the  Ten  Commandments.  This 
insures  proper  secretions  of  the  body 
and  a  clean  conscience,  without  which 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  good  health." 

When  he  was  called  to  see  a  sick 
person  he  always  entered  the  afflicted 
one's  chamber  like  a  father  in  a  bad 
humor.  He  sat  down  beside  the  bed, 
put  on  a  pair  of  spectacles  that 
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magnified  the  pupils  of 
his  already  protruding 
eyes  until  he  was  fearful 
to  behold,  felt  the  vic- 
tim's pulse,  called  for  his 
tongue,  at  the  sight  of 
which  he  invariably  wrinkled  his  nose.  Then  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  buckled  the  fingers  of  his  two  fat  hands 
together  over  his  immense  paunch  and  demanded  to  know 
which  and  how  many  of  the  Ten  Commandments  the 
patient  had  broken.  After  one  such  experience  no  man 
or  woman  who  was  not  really  ill  ever  sent  for  him. 
The  ordeal  was  too  awful  to  be  risked  lightly  for  a  mere 
stomachache. 

This  recalls  to  my  mind  a  story  of  the  old  doctor  which 
is  one  of  the  traditions  of  Booneville.  Every  one  has 
observed  that  preachers  as  a  rule  do  not  enjoy  good  health. 
The  unfortunate  creatures  are  tempted  everywhere  they 
go  with  the  most  inviting  food  the  host  can  provide.  They 
acquire  abnormal  appetites  often  through  the  polite  desire 
to  please  hospitality.  This  results  in  inertia.  You  see  a 
good  many  ministers  who  are  physically  lazy  and  often 
spiritually  splenetic.  This  is  an  exact  description  of  a 
certain  young  pastor  we  had  at  Booneville.  He  was  an 
amiable,  Heaven-bound  man,  theologically  speaking,  but 
he  suffered  from  attacks  of  acute  indigestion  to  which  he 
yielded  like  a  man  stricken  in  battle.  At  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  Doctor  Marks  was  liable  to  get  a  hurry  call 
to  the  bedside  of  the  suffering  man.  At  last,  one  Monday, 
when  he  was  sent  for  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
his  patience  was  exhausted.  He  entered  the  bedchamber 
in  a  rage,  minus  medicine  or  saddlebags,  and  stared  down 
at  the  form  of  his  pastor,  his  very  beard  bristling  with 
indignation. 

"Where  did  you  dine  yesterday?"  he  demanded  in  a 
furious  tone. 

"At  Brother  Middlebrook's,"  moaned  the  sufferer. 

"And  what  did  you  eat?"— still  more  furiously. 

Brother  Clark — his  name  was  Amos  Clark — was  silent, 
either  from  the  nausea  with  which  one  recalls  delicious 
viands  under  such  circumstances  or  because  he  was  really 
trying  to  recollect  what  he  did  eat.  But  Marks  was 
impatient. 

"There's  no  need  to  tell  me;  I  know,"  he  exclaimed, 
holding  up  the  fingers  of  first  one  hand,  then  the  other,  and 
numbering  them  off. 

"You  ate  ham  and  chicken,  and  a  little  bit  of  spring 
lamb,  some  beans  and  a  spoonful  of  onions  and  squash. 


Do  You  Take  Me  for 
the  Chimneysweep 
of  Your  Stomach  or 
a  Common  Scamp  ?  * 
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You  had  pepper  with  the  ham,  jelly  with  the  chicken,  and 
green  apple-sauce  with  the  lamb.  Then  you  ate  lemon 
pie,  pound-cake  and  boiled  custard— I  know  that  diabol- 
ical engine  of  destruction,  Mrs.  Middlebrook's  table;  and 
now  you  send  for  me,  at  four  o'clock  Monday  morning,  to 
absolve  you  from  the  sin  you  committed  on  the  holy  Sab- 
bath. Do  you  take  me  for  the  chimney-sweep  of  your 
stomach  or  a  common  scamp  who  physics  you  to  keep 
you  from  suffering  the  consequences  of  your  own  sins? 
Well,  in  either  case  you  are  mistaken. 

"You  have  colic,  and  colic  you  shall  have  as  long  as 
it  chooses  to  last.  It's  Nature's  honester  way  of  ridding 
you  of  the  stuff  you  have  eaten.  I'll  not  give  you  a  drop 
of  medicine.  It  will  improve  your  conscience  to  suffer. 
And  it  ought  to  improve  your  ministry.  I  have  observed 
your  sermons,  young  man.  You  preach  against  every 
other  sin  except  your  own— gluttony,  which  is  the  most 
common  of  all.  Now  I  have  this  to  say:  It  is  not  my 
custom  to  charge  ministers  for  my  services,  but  the  next 
time  you  send  for  me  to  relieve  you  of  indigestion  I  will 
charge  you  as  much  as  the  law  allows !  And  now  I  bid  you 
good  morning!" 

With  that  Doctor  Marks  turned  around  and  waddled 
out  of  the  house,  leaving  Clark's  knees  under  his  chin. 

This  was  Doctor  Marks.   And  he  was  the  one  man  in 
Booneville  who  entertained  an  invincible  contempt  for 
father.    When  he  had  occasion  to  enter  the  drug  store  for 
medicine  it  was  his  custom  to 
ignore  the  proprietor  and  to 
order  what  he  wanted  directly 
from  the  prescription  clerk. 
Father  reciprocated  Marks' 
feeling  for  him  with  open  hos- 
tility. It  was  characteristic  of 
him  that  he  should  not  be 
on  good  terms  with  his  best 
customer. 

The  circumstance  that  led  to 
this  state  of  affairs  was  as  fol- 
lows: One  day,  several  years 
previous  to  the  Saturday  scene 
of  which  I  shall  presently  write, 
when  the  question  of  local  op- 
tion was  being  agitated  for  the 
first  time,  Marks  entered  the 
drug  store  to  purchase  some 
bismuth  and  prepared  chalk. 
Father,  who  was  an  enthusi- 
astic contradicter  of  his  own 
character  in  the  principles  he 
advocated,  was  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  the  local  option  law. 
He  attempted  to  engage  Marks 
in  conversation  concerning  the 
chances  of  the  temperance 
people. 

"I  tell  you,  doctor,"  he 
said,  "it  will  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  manhood  of  this  county 
if  we  fail  to  vote  liquor  out 
of  it!" 

Marks  went  on  shaking  the 
bismuth  and  chalk  into  a  bottle 
that  had  in  it  a  little  creosote 
and  a  good  deal  of  water.  His 

head  was  down,  his  broadbrimmed  black  hat  on  the  back 
of  it,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  what  he  was  doing. 
Father  resented  his  silence.    He  thought  it  suspicious. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  persisted,  "some  of  us  want  to  know 
how  you  stand  on  this  question  anyhow.  Your  silence  is 
unbecoming  the  guardian  of  health  in  this  community, 
sir!" 

Marks  finished  mixing  his  concoction  in  the  bottle, 
corked  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  slowly  lifted 
his  immense  old  head,  squared  his  hat  upon  it,  focused  his 
spectacles  upon  the  top  shelf  above  the  showcase  and 
counter,  where  was  displayed  a  long  row  of  tall  brown 
bottles  labeled:  Langston's  Arsenic  and  Rhubarb  Bitters; 
the  Best  Spring,  Summer  and  Winter  Tonic  on  the  Market. 

"I  think,"  said  he,  with  cool  distinctness  in  his  deep 
voice,  "that  we  shall  carry  local  option  in  Boone  County. 
But,  so  long  as  you  carry  so  much  Langston  bitters  in  this 
drug  store,  we  shall  not  get  rid  of  whisky  nor  the  drunken- 
ness that  results." 

He  lifted  his  hand  and  swept  it  so  as  to  indicate  the 
whole  display  of  "bitters,"  and  went  on  deliberately: 

"Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  that  stuff  is  pure  corn  whisky, 
and  there  is  just  enough  arsenicin  it  to  make  itdangerous." 

During  this  speech  father  was  standing  behind  the 
counter  looking  like  an  old  pouter  pigeon  that  has  sud- 
denly had  its  tail-feathers  jerked.  The  doctor  never  once 
glanced  at  him.  Having  finished,  he  turned  and  walked 
toward  the  door. 

For  a  moment  father  was  livid.  Then,  with  a  display 
of  rage  that  could  not  wait,  he  leaped  over  the  counter. 

"  What ! "  he  screamed,  rushing  after  the  retreating  form 
of  the  doctor.  "  What !  You  insult  me !  —you  reflect  upon 
my  honor  and  the  character  of  the  Langston  bitters!" 


Marks  did  not  answer.  He  went  on  leisurely  toward 
the  open  door.  Father  skipped  along,  balancing  himself 
every  now  and  then  on  one  foot  and  lifting  the  other  with 
a  little  spasmodic  jerk  toward  the  broad  seat  of  Marks' 
trousers.  But  he  did  not  touch  him  and  Marks  did  not 
look  back  or  quicken  his  pace.  As  they  passed  through 
the  door,  on  to  the  doctor's  buggy,  which  was  drawn  up 
in  front,  father  was  a  spectacle  to  behold.  His  nose  had 
become  a  promontory,  his  mustache  bristled,  his  upper  lip 
snarled,  but  his  chin  was  in  a  state  of  secession,  his  und<  r 
lip  was  loose.  This  slackness  indicated  what  he  lacked  — 
resolution.  He  continued  to  hop  with  one  foot  raised 
behind  the  thick  form  of  the  doctor. 

"Do  you  see  him?"  he  exclaimed  to  half  a  dozen  per- 
sons who  stood  about  the  door  watching  the  singular  per- 
formance. "  Do  you  see  this  quack,  this — this  pill-person  ! 
He  has  insulted  me,  Colonel  John  Spotteswood  Langston, 
of  the  Third  Cavalry,  Second  Division,  under  Bragg! 
And— think  of  it!— I  find  I  can't  kick  him— he's  too  much 
too  soft !  I  have  the  feeling  that  my  foot  would  mire  up, 
that  I  should  not  get  it  back!" 

Here  he  paused  and  shook  his  fist  at  the  man  in  the 
buggy. 

"  Very  well,  sir;  you  shall  hear  from  me  again ! " 

"Get  up!"  retorted  Marks,  slapping  the  rump  of  his 
horse  with  the  reins.  The  horse  started  off  at  a  ridiculous 
trot.   The  spokes  in  the  wheels  set  up  a  rhythmic  clatter. 


"Ninety-Nine  Per  Cent  of  That  Stuff  is  Pare  Corn  Whisky/" 

The  buggy  sagged  fearfully  on  the  side  that  the  doctor 
occupied.  The  next  moment  it  disappeared  around  the 
nearest  street  corner.  Never  once  did  the  occupant  of  it 
look  back. 

That  afternoon  Uncle  Sam  Langston  bore  a  challenge 
to  Dr.  David  Marks  from  father.  Uncle  Sam  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  hatched  out  of  a  Shanghai  egg. 
He  was  tall  like  father  and  had  a  rooster  cast  of  coun- 
tenance. But  his  temper  was  less  choleric  than  father's. 
He  was  really  timid,  like  the  rooster  that  has  been  whipped 
in  the  fight.  He  was  very  much  under  the  thumb  of  his 
elder  brother  or  he  would  never  have  carried  such  a  mes- 
sage. The  doctor  was  an  old  bachelor,  living  with  his 
widowed  sister.  He  received  my  uncle  in  a  brusk,  tooth- 
pulling  mood. 

"Take  a  seat,  Sam,"  he  said,  frowning. 

He  was  rolling  some  little  black  pills  in  a  platter  stained 
with  many  other  pills.  He  paused  long  enough  to  read 
father's  invitation  to  mortal  combat.  Then  he  went 
on  with  his  medical  masonry  in  the  platter.  As  he 
kneaded  the  stuff  he  addressed  Uncle  Sam: 

"  I  see  that  I  have  the  choice  of  weapons  and  of  the  time 
and  place." 

"That's  accordin'  to  the  code,"  admitted  Uncle  Sam 
tremblingly.  He  had  hoped  the  doctor  would  decline 
to  fight. 

The  platter  was  now  filled  with  well-rounded  pellets. 
Marks  arose  and  searched  among  a  row  of  bottles  and 
odds  and  ends  upon  a  little  shelf  in  the  corner  until  he 
found  a  small  round  box.  He  dropped  two  of  the  pills 
into  it  and  handed  it  to  father's  second. 

"There's  my  choice  of  weapons,"  he  explained,  seeing 
the  look  of  astonishment  on  uncle's  face:  "the  only  kind 


of  bullets  a  sensible  man  ever  uses.  Tell  him  to  take  'em 
both  before  retiring.  That's  the  time.  Tell  him  he  can 
choose  the  place  himself.  They'll  act  anywhere.  Good 
evening!   I've  got  a  call  to  make." 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out,  followed  by  Uncle  Sam, 
who  carried  the  little  box  between  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. The  doctor  was  not  a  humorist;  he  was  a  sort  of 
atheist  of  human  nature,  and  Man  was  the  Old  Testament 
that  he  read  and  despised. 

The  next  day  he  appeared  as  usual  in  the  drug  store, 
and  every  day  after  through  the  years,  ordering  his  pre- 
scriptions and  buying  his  medicines  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  He  never  observed  father's  existence.  Father 
was  equally  oblivious  of  his  unless  he  had  been  taking 
some  of  the  Langston  bitters.  Then  he  was  belligerent, 
and  invariably  swore  that  if  Marks  came  into  the  store  he 
would  kill  hirn.  This  was  the  feud  that  I  have  mentioned. 
It  was  carried  on  entirely  by  father. 

On  the  afternoon  when  Adam  made  his  maiden  temper- 
ance speech  in  front  of  the  Banner  office  Doctor  Marks 
drove  up  in  his  old  buggy  and  sat  in  it  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd,  observing  and  listening  with  the  twinkle  of  a 
smile  showing  above  his  whiskers  and  crinkling  the  corners 
of  his  eyes.  He  had  never  been  friendly  or  unfriendly  to 
Colonel  West.  Adam  was  to  him  what  a  bug  is  to  a  sci- 
entist. He  simply  sat  and  watched  him  as  he  would  have 
watched  a  zoon  from  time  to  time.  Upon  this  occasion, 
just  as  Adam  was  reaching  the 
last  wing-stretch  of  his  perora- 
tion—which, of  course,  was 
devoted  to  the  "heroes  in 
gray"— father,  who  was  repre- 
senting more  bitters  than  he 
could  carry,  caught  si6ht  of 
the  top  of  the  doctor's  smile.  It 
offended  him.  He  considered  it 
a  reflection  upon  Adam,  there- 
fore upon  the  distinguished 
Langston  family.  He  charged 
the  buggy  blindly  with  his 
clenched  fists.  The  doctor  saw 
him  coming,  drew  to  the  other 
side.  Then,  as  father  landed, 
half  standing,  half  reclining, 
upon  the  forewheel,  he  spat 
over  his  head,  neatly,  inten- 
tionally and  with  frightful  de- 
liberation. A  hundred  people 
had  seen  it,  this  variation  of  the 
most  offensive  of  all  insults 
that  one  man  can  offer  another. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
Every  man  who  had  witnessed 
what  had  taken  place  was 
stunned.  This  spitting  over  a 
man's  face  was  new  and  incred- 
ible. Nothing  like  it  had  ever 
happened  before  in  Booneville. 
It  sobered  father.  In  an  instant 
he  became  one  of  those  old 
steel-pronged  gentlemen  of  the 
South,  of  whom  so  much  is 
written  and  so  little  is  seen.  It 
is  a  metamorphosis  that  does 
not  happen  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  the  lifetime  of  any  one  of  them  unless  the  times  are 
outlined  by  the  battle-line  of  war;  and  when  it  happens  it 
does  not  last  over  five  minutes.  In  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  say  it  father  darted  back  to  the  drug  store,  reappearing 
almost  at  once  with  an  old  horse-pistol  in  his  hand. 
Doctor  Marks  was  seen  by  the  petrified  witnesses  to  bend 
over,  reach  under  the  seat  of  his  buggy  and  draw  forth 
another  old  horse-pistol,  which  might  have  been  the  child- 
hood mate  of  the  one  father  held  in  his  hand.  For  years 
these  two  old  men  had  carried  these  ludicrously  antiquated 
firearms  for  each  other,  in  anticipation  of  the  moment 
that  had  now  arrived. 

There  was  a  commotion,  a  swift  flurry  in  the  silent 
crowd,  and  Adam  shot  through  it,  placed  himself  in  exact 
line  between  father,  standing  in  the  doorway  of  his  drug 
store,  and  Doctor  Marks,  seated  in  his  high  old-fashioned 
buggy.  He  flirted  his  coat  open,  bared  his  shirt-bosom 
first  to  Marks,  then  to  father. 

"Shoot,  gentlemen,  shoot!"  he  exclaimed,  bowing  with 
an  insufferable  dancing-master  grace,  first  to  one,  then  to 
the  other. 

"I  can't  run  a  decent  temperance  campaign  in  this 
county  so  long  as  the  two  most  influential  supporters 
of  the  cause  show  such  flagrant  intemperance!" 

I  have  neglected  to  say  that  both  father  and  the  doctor 
were  so  near-sighted  that  each  disappeared  from  the 
other's  vision  at  the  distance  of  five  yards;  but  both  of 
them  could  see  Adam  revolving  like  an  insolent  shuttle- 
cock between  them.  And  undoubtedly  it  afforded  them 
immense  relief.  Father's  great  moment  had  passed.  He 
stood  loose-lipped,  staring  terrified  at  Adam.  The  doctor 
gathered  up  his  reins.   As  he  moved  off  he  raised  his  hat 

to  Adam.  '  {Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Ship  Subsidy  Again 

"rpHE  sum  which  the  United  States  has  to  pay  to  other 

J-  lands  for  marine  transportation  is  much  smaller  than 
is  usually  calculated,"  says  George  Paish,  editor  of  the 
Statist,  in  the  course  of  an  extended  inquiry  into  what 
becomes  of  our  trade  balance. 

Over  ninety  per  cent  of  our  exports  is  carried  in  foreign 
vessels,  but  we  do  not  pay  the  freight  on  these  outgoing 
shipments.  The  foreign  purchaser  pays  it.  We  do  pay 
the  freight  on  that  portion  of  our  imports — eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  total— which  is  carried  in  foreign  ships. 
Mr.  Paish  points  out,  however,  that  those  ships  buy  in  our 
ports  coal  and  provisions  for  the  outgoing  voyage  and  thus 
return  to  us  part  of  our  freight  money.  He  concludes  that 
our  net  payment  to  foreign  countries  on  account  of  ocean 
freights  is  about  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  year.  We 
ought  to  build  American  ships,  say  the  advocates  of  ship 
subsidy,  and  keep  this  freight  money  at  home. 

We  have  no  capital  of  our  own  with  which  to  build  ships. 
We  haven't  enough  capital  to  carry  on  the  enterprises  in 
which  we  are  already  engaged.  Mr.  Paish  concludes  that 
we  are  now  using  six  and  a  half  billion  dollars  of  foreign 
capital — invested  in  our  railroads,  mills,  mines  and  so  on — 
upon  which,  after  all  credits  and  deductions,  we  pay 
Europe  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars  a 
year  in  dividends  and  interest,  or  nine  times  as  much  as 
we  pay  for  ocean  freight. 

Not  having  enough  capital  to  carry  on  our  present  enter- 
prises it  follows  that  if  we  go  extensively  into  the  new 
enterprise  of  shipbuilding  we  shall  have  to  borrow  the 
capital  abroad.  On  the  capital  so  borrowed  we  should  pay 
interest  without  any  deduction  for  coal  and  provisions  sold 
to  foreign  ships.  Instead  of  meeting  the  payment  in  part 
with  goods  sold  at  a  profit,  we  should  meet  it  all  in  cash. 

Moreover,  capital  invested  in  ocean  transportation, 
without  a  bounty  from  the  public  treasury,  earns  a  com- 
paratively small  return  at  best.  With  high-priced  ships, 
built  of  protected  materials,  the  return  would  be  still 
smaller.  The  ship-subsidy  proposition  is  that  we  should 
borrow  capital  at  five  per  cent  to  invest  in  a  business  that 
pays  three  per  cent— with,  however,  a  great  deal  of  profit 
to  certain  favored  individuals. 

The  Price  of  Farm  Land 

CENSUS  bulletins  show  there  was  little  growth  of  farm 
population  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  decade, 
while  cities  grew  as  fast  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding.  To 
the  average  man,  then,  the  farm  offered  or  seemed  to  offer 
smaller  opportunities  than  the  town,  although  the  period 
was  one  of  uninterrupted  and  constantly  expanding 
agricultural  prosperity.  Every  year  the  total  of  farm- 
produced  wealth  was  greater  than  in  the  year  before, 
rising  in  the  decade  from  five  billion  dollars  to  nine 
billion.  The  price  of  farm  products  from  1900  to  1910, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  rose  sixty-five  and 
three-tenths  per  cent,  outrunning  every  other  great  group 
of  commodities. 

A  great  part  of  this  increased  farm  yield,  however,  was 
capitalized  as  it  took  place.  The  price  of  farm  land  rose. 
For  an  opportunity  to  grow  wheat,  corn,  and  so  on,  which 


had  increased  sixty-five  per  cent  in  price,  the  young  man 
must  make  sixty-five  per  cent  greater  investment.  In 
commenting  on  the  decrease  in  Iowa's  rural  population, 
the  Census  Bureau  points  out  that  there  was  a  large 
emigration  from  that  state  to  regions  farther  west  and  to 
Canada,  in  search  of  cheaper  land. 

Under  present  conditions,  then,  the  farm  lands  of  the 
Central  West  have  absorbed  about  all  the  population  they 
will.  Iowa  could  increase  her  rural  population  by  lowering 
the  price  of  land  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  The  same  result 
would  come  about  if,  with  land  at  the  present  price,  wheat 
and  corn  should  double  in  value.  The  first  expedient 
would  not  suit  Iowa;  the  second  would  not  suit  con- 
sumers. A  third  way  is  to  take  the  lands  as  they  are  and 
materially  increase  the  total  productiveness  of  each  acre. 
It  can  be  done,  and  for  the  man  who  will  do  it  there  are  still 
some  bargains  in  Western  land. 

Good  Nature  and  Crime 

TWO  very  distinguished  authorities— the  British  Medical 
Journal  and  the  London  Lancet— have  recently  pointed 
out  that  murderers  are  usually  the  most  good-natured  of 
men,  noted  for  mild  manners  and  a  general  desire  to  make 
themselves  agreeable — except,  of  course,  when  they  are 
professionally  engaged.  If  it  be  shown  of  a  man  accused 
of  capital  crime  that  he  was  ever  especially  gentle  and 
courteous  in  bearing,  a  most  considerate  and  charming 
companion,  "that,  to  the  psychologist,  is  the  most  damning 
evidence  that  could  be  brought  against  him." 

It  does  not  follow,  as  we  understand  it,  that  if  a  man 
promptly  resigns  his  seat  in  the  street  car  to  a  homely 
woman  with  an  armful  of  bundles  you  are  warranted  in 
suspecting  that  he  has  just  strangled  his  wife;  and  to  a  lay 
mind  the  reasoning  of  our  learned  contemporaries  seems 
a  bit  unconvincing  in  spots.  If  they  mean  that  good  nature 
is  sometimes  only  a  thin  disguise  for  arrant  cowardice,  few 
observant  persons  will  disagree  with  them.  The  softness 
that  is  mortally  afraid  to  offend  anybody  openly,  that 
cannot  stand  any  adverse  opinion,  that  wilts  under  ridi- 
cule, probably  leads  around  logically  enough  to  murder 
under  certain  circumstances.  A  hungry  dog,  without  the 
courage  of  his  needs,  is  a  fine  type  of  good  fellow.  All 
he  asks  is  that  you  will  kick  him  only  once  at  a  time.  We 
should  hate  to  be  in  a  leaky  boat  at  sea,  with  our  hands 
tied,  accompanied  by  a  man  who  could  never  say  "No." 
Don't  cultivate  a  no-less  companion  within  your  own  breast 
to  go  to  sea  with.  Some  day  he'll  push  you  overboard. 

In  the  particular  case  that  our  medical  friends  were 
discussing,  the  gentleman  had  tired  of  his  wife.  A  coarse- 
grained brute  might  have  thrown  her  out  of  the  house,  or 
just  gone  off  and  left  her,  careless  of  her  anguish.  The 
sweet-mannered  man  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  her 
suffering.  Still  less  could  he  bear  to  suffer  himself.  So  he 
gently  administered  a  few  grains  of  arsenic. 

Ruined  by  Women 

BLAMING  the  women  has  been  a  popular  masculine 
consolation  since  Adam's  time.  "I  was  ruined  by 
women,"  said  a  male  citizen  some  time  ago  as  he  was  about 
to  leave  for  the  penitentiary.  He  meant  that  he  left  his 
home  and  stole  his  bank's  money  to  riot  with  females,  a 
majority  of  whom  would  have  been  quietly  at  work  in  some 
productive  occupation  if  economic  conditions — that  are 
made  exclusively  by  men — had  given  them  a  fair  chance. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  merely  stupid,  passive  straws 
borne  along  by  whatever  current  in  a  man-run  world  hap- 
pened to  catch  them.  If  they  hadn't  been  of  that  sort 
they  wouldn't  have  been  rioting. 

Probably  four-fifths  of  the  initiative  and  of  effective 
power  are  in  the  hands  of  men.  This  is  true  of  society  and 
of  most  individual  cases.  If  the  modern  well-to-do  woman 
is  more  ornamental  than  useful  it  is  because  that  status 
was  fixed  for  her  by  her  father  and  husband.  Men  deplore 
that  women  brought  up  in  easy  circumstances  consume 
much  and  produce  little.  Many  of  the  men  who  deplore  it 
loudest  would  perish  of  chagrin  if  the  neighbors  should 
know  that  their  own  wives  were  doing  the  family  washing 
to  save  expense.  Among  the  well-to-do,  the  wife  is  the 
token  of  the  husband's  gentility.  He  bemoans  the  cost, 
but  is  secretly  delighted  to  be  the  husband  of  a  "lady." 

We  write  this  in  the  interests  of  conservation.  A  pro- 
digious amount  of  thought  that  might  produce  good  social 
steam  wastes  itself  in  mere  vapor  over  the  ruin  wrought 
by  women.  We  do  not  recall  a  single  case,  from  Adam 
and  Samson  down,  where  a  man  really  up  to  his  job  was 
ruined  by  a  woman. 

When  Railroads  Talk  Hard  Times 

THE  railroads  have  been  talking  a  good  deal  this  year. 
Not  a  little  of  the  talk  must  make  intelligent  listeners 
sick.  In  point  of  fact,  the  roads  have  been  doing  very 
well.  They  will  earn  more  money,  after  deducting  all 
expenses,  this  year  than  ever  before;  but  some  of  the 
loudest  of  their  spokesmen  have  said  more  or  less  directly 
that,  unless  they  are  permitted  to  raise  freight  rates 


substantially,  the  country  will  suffer  the  consequences  in 
the  form  of  severe  business  depression. 

Does  the  reader  recognize  that  trademark?  Does  he 
smell  the  shop  it  came  out  of?  It  is  the  old  cry  of  tariff- 
fattened  interests:  "You  must  give  us  all  the  protection 
we  want— touch  not  a  sacred  duty  or  you'll  have  a  panic; 
mills  will  close  and  labor  tramp  the  streets." 

Whenever  we  hear  a  representative  railroad  man  talk 
that  way  we  can't  help  suspecting  there  is  truth  in  the 
charge  of  extravagance  and  inefficiency  that  has  been 
brought  against  the  roads.  The  mind  that  regards  a 
license  to  tax  consumers  as  the  sole  and  sovereign  remedy 
for  its  business  difficulties  isn't  the  sort  of  mind  we  should 
care  to  intrust  with  the  spending  of  our  money. 

The  aristocratic  planters  of  old  Virginia,  notoriously 
wasteful,  were  especially  hard  up  in  1765  and  proposed  to 
get  out  of  the  trouble  by  borrowing  from  the  colony.  Their 
political  power  was  great,  but  Patrick  Henry  killed  their 
loan  bill  with  a  sentence.  "What,  sir!"  he  cried.  "Is  it 
proposed,  then,  to  reclaim  the  spendthrift  from  his  extrav- 
agance by  filling  his  pockets  with  money?"  The  same 
sentence  might  be  aptly  quoted  in  connection  with  the 
proposal  to  raise  the  postal  rates. 

Science  and  Sanity 

KNOWLEDGE  is  power.  A  scientific  education  mul- 
tiplies a  man's  efficiency,  enabling  him— if  he  gets 
started  in  that  direction — to  make  ten  times  more  of  an  ass 
of  himself  than  he  could  without  it.  Unfortunately,  as  a 
rule,  his  conclusions  will  be  sensational  in  exact  ratio  to 
their  silliness.  So  the  scientist  who  has  got  started  in  the 
direction  mentioned  occupies  a  place  in  the  newspaper 
that  is  out  of  proportion  to  his  importance  elsewhere. 

These  observations  are  of  a  general  and  impersonal 
nature.  The  output  of  half-baked  deductions  from  facts 
only  partially  and  imperfectly  examined  is  so  consider- 
able that  we  hardly  feel  justified  in  taking  up  individual 
instances— although  the  temptation  is  strong  every  now 
and  then,  when  some  particularly  silly  opinion  is  advertised 
as  "scientific"  because  a  scientific  method  was  misused  in 
forming  it.  Don't  be  taken  in  by  a  counterfeit  label.  If 
a  statement  is  repugnant  to  your  common-sense  you  have 
high  scientific  warrant  for  doubting  it. 

Injustice  to  the  Law 

YOU  remember,  no  doubt,  one  Abraham  Ruef  and  what 
he  did  in  San  Francisco.  Press  dispatches  recently 
mentioned  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  confirmed  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him— granting  his  lawyers,  however, 
forty  days  in  which  to  perfect  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state.  After  which,  we  suppose,  there  will  be 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

About  as  far  back  as  the  record  goes  you  will  find  com- 
plaint that  justice  and  law  are  not  synonymous.  They 
never  have  been  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they  never 
can  be.  The  great  measure  of  justice  must  always  be 
found  outside  the  law,  which  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  be  just  to  the  law  and  not  expect  too  much  from  it. 
Its  most  intelligent  expounders  point  out  that  the  field  of 
the  law  must  always  be  very  limited.  It  can  touch  only  a 
small  part  of  human  conduct;  and  in  the  restricted  sphere 
where  it  does  operate  it  cannot  possibly  establish  justice 
between  man  and  man.  Yesterday's  concept  of  justice  is 
not  valid  today.  "A  good  truth  becomes  a  lie  in  about 
twenty  years,"  said  a  caustic  German.  Probably  the  law 
can  never  be  within  even  twenty  years  of  the  current  day. 
A  good  deal  of  it  is  two  hundred  years  behind-hand.  Don't 
get  too  downhearted  about  the  law.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  human  conduct  is  shaped  independently  of  it. 

An  Example  in  Taxation 

UP  TO  last  June,  any  bond  issued  by  a  New  York 
corporation  prior  to  1906,  secured  by  a  mortgage  that 
covered  real  estate,  was  subject  to  a  tax  of  about  two  per 
cent  a  year  as  personal  property.  Bonds  issued  by  New 
York  railroad  and  trolley  lines,  for  example,  would  come 
within  that  description.  Altogether  there  must  have  been 
several  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  such  bonds 
outstanding.  The  average  interest  rate  on  these  bonds 
was  probably  five  per  cent;  consequently,  if  the  assessor 
discovered  such  a  bond,  the  tax  would  eat  up  about  forty 
per  cent  of  the  income  from  the  investment. 

In  June  the  law  was  amended,  so  that  any  holder  of  such 
a  bond  could  go  to  the  recorder's  office,  pay  a  registration 
tax  on  his  bond  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  and  the  bond 
would  be  exempt  from  taxation  as  personal  property. 

In  short,  a  bondholder  can  take  his  chance  of  being 
overhauled  by  the  assessor  and  losing  two-fifths  of  his 
income,  or  he  can  pay  this  small  fee  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  and  be  forever  legally  immune  from  the  assessor. 

Few  bondholders,  we  learn,  have  elected  to  pay  the  fee. 
Apparently  they  don't  think  the  assessor  has  even  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  a  chance  of  finding  them,  which 
illustrates  the  sheer  idiocy  of  trying  to  reach  this  form  of 
wealth  with  a  personal-property  tax. 
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From  the  Tall  Timber 

OPINIONS  vary  as  to  whether  Chase  Osborn 
is  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  Michigan  or 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  Chase  Osborn  of 
New  York.  Barring  politics— as  should  be  the  case 
in  the  holidays — there  are  some  likenesses  between 
these  men;  and  not  barring  politics  — very  hard  to 
bar  it,  even  under  the  shade  of  the  inflammable 
Christmas  tree— there  are  notable  differences.  Still, 
in  order  to  remain  in  tuneful  vibration  with  the 
Merry  Yuletide,  let's  get  the  political  part  of  it  over 
as  soon  as  possible,  which  entails  the  hurried  remark 
that,  in  the  recent  imbroglio,  Osborn  was  elected 
Governor  of  Michigan  by  the  biggest  plurality  any 
Republican  gubernatorial  candidate  received,  while 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  personal  candidate  for  similar  honors 
in  New  York  landed  with  a  very  broad,  black,  minus 
mark  against  him.  Pursuing  the  subject  to  its  bitter 
end,  Mr.  Osborn  carried  about  everything  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  carried  somewhat  less  than  nothing. 

So,  no  more  politics  at  present— and  glad  of  it,  as 
Colonel  Pepys  would  say;  but,  hastily  taking  the 
other  slant,  what  are  the  likenesses?  Seems  a  simple 
question.  Still,  there  would  be  no  libraries— not  a 
single  chance  for  A.  Carnegie  to  chisel  his  name 
forty-seven  times  on  the  outside  of  each  of  those 
temples  of  information,  by  aid  of  which  Andrew 
hopes  to  be  able  to  die  poor  but  advertised— if  there 
were  no  simple  questions.  The  simpler  the  question, 
the  more  books  they  write  about  it.  Hence,  having 
asked  this  simple  question,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
stock  before  answering  it. 

All  will  admit  T.  R.  is  pretty  hard  to  classify  and 
equally  hard  to  compare;  but,  after  long  and  con- 
centrated thought,  being  fully  aware  that  any  writer 
who  uses  the  word  strenuous  is  penalized 
three  strokes,  I  have  decided  on  the 
answer.  They  are  both  dynamic.  That, 
I  take  it,  is  a  very  good  word— dynamic. 
Chase  is  dynamic  and  Theodore  is  dynamic — 
the  dynamic  duo.  They  chop  wood,  walk 
uncounted  miles,  invade  the  wilds,  write  books, 
commune  with  Nature  and  consume  Nature-fakers,  know 
everything,  shoot  out  information  on  any  subject  like 
gatling  guns,  are  always  on  the  keen  jump,  strong  for 
the  uplift,  well  stocked  with  opinions,  virile— you  know:  the 
brain-and-brawn  combination— redblooded,  and  all  that. 
They  hit  sledge-hammer  blows  and  represent  the  moral 
force  in  public  affairs. 

You  may  be  sure  they  are  both  husky  persons,  and 
friends.  They  have  discussed  these  matters  often.  Once, 
when  T.  R.  was  telling  of  his  walking  exploits,  Osborn  told 
the  Presidential  pedestrian  he  would  like  to  take  him  up 
into  the  Canadian  woods  some  time.  "What  for?"  asked 
T.  R.  "Why,"  said  Osborn,  "  I  would  walk  your  legs  off  of 
you  and  then  lose  you  in  the  brush."  Of  course,  if  some 
persons,  names  not  mentioned  but  habitat  being  Wall 
Street,  had  known  of  this  at  the  time  probably  they  would 
have  tried  to  make  the  match,  being  infatuated  with  the 
losing  part  of  it;  but  it  never  came  to  anything.  Still,  it 
would  be  worth  ten  dollars  of  any  man's  money  to  see 
them  trying  to  get  toe-holds  on  the  mat.  I  should  like  to 
invest  a  small  sum  on  Osborn  at  odds  of  about  seven 
to  five,  but  it  doesn't  seem  likely  they  will  be  brought 
together;  whereupon  it  is  now  time  to  eliminate  T.  R. 
from  this  libretto  and  chase  along  to  Chase. 

Why  They  Made  Him  Governor 

THE  fact  is,  this  man  Osborn  is  a  live  person.  He  tore 
things  up  by  the  roots  when  he  was  running  in  the  pri- 
maries for  the  nomination.  Tearing  up  by  the  roots  seemed 
quite  popular  in  those  primaries,  for  the  people  of  Michigan 
took  a  hand  at  the  pastime  and  tore  up  Julius  Caesar 
Burrows— seeking  to  pussyfoot  it  back  to  the  Senate— by 
the  roots  at  the  same  time;  which  was  remarkable,  for 
Julius  Caesar  was  pretty  deeply  rooted,  being  himself  a 
tenet  as  well  as  a  tenant  of  the  Grand  Old  Party  which 
was  born  under  the  oaks  at  Jackson,  in  this  same  Michigan, 
as  well  as  in  some  thirteen  other  places,  as  all  are  aware. 
Osborn  won  the  primaries  handily  and  won  the  election 
just  as  handily,  campaigning  incessantly  during  both 
periods.  He  had  been  game  warden  and  railroad  com- 
missioner, and  had  had  Congressional  aspirations  that 
were  nipped  by  some  expert  nippers  up  his  way;  but  when 
he  was  game  warden  he  got  after  the  game  poachers 
so  hard,  and  when  he  was  railroad  commissioner  he 
got  after  the  railroad  poachers  so  hard  that  the  people 
decided  he  would  make  the  right  sort  of  a  governor— and 
he  undoubtedly  will. 

Osborn  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  in  Huntington  County, 
Indiana,  about  fifty  years  ago.  That  starts  him  right,  you 


with  bones  in  it.  One  of  his  books,  about  South 
America,  made  a  good  deal  of  a  stir  a  few  years  back. 

Whenever  the  lust  comes  on  he  dives  into  the 
woods.  Naturally,  as  Canada  is  near  his  home  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  woods  he  dives  into  oftenest 
are  the  Canadian  woods.  He  has  explored  those 
wildernesses  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle  and  beyond. 
He  is  a  naturalist,  a  botanist  and  a  geologist.  On 
one  of  his  trips  he  found  a  deposit  of  iron  ore  that 
made  him  rich.  After  he  had  completed  his  pre- 
liminary examinations  and  staked  his  claims  he 
took  the  land  under  a  thirty-day  option  and  offered 
a  friend  half  if  he  would  sell  the  mine  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Company  for  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  the  thirty  days.  The  friend  worked  twenty- 
eight  days  and  quit.  He  couldn't  swing  it.  Osborn 
went  out  and  in  the  two  remaining  days  sold  the 
mine.  Then  he  gave  his  friend  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Business  associates  and 
others  argued  with  him  that  this  was  unnecessary 
and  that  the  other  man  had  no  claim,  as  he  had 
failed  in  his  undertaking;  but  Osborn  replied  that 
the  work  of  the  friend  for  twenty-eight  days  undoubt- 
edly made  it  possible  to  close  the  trade  in  the 
remaining  two  days  — and,  anyhow,  it  was  the 
Osborn  idea  of  a  square  deal  to  give  the  man  half 
the  money. 

That  proves  many  things,  but  the  chief  thing  it 
proves  is  that  the  proletariat  of  Michigan,  unterrified 
and  unafraid,  certainly  know  how  to  pick  'em. 
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will  observe.  He  didn't  have  a  chance  to  lose,  for  when  he 
was  ten  years  old  he  was  a  newsboy  in  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
and  the  best  newsboy  in  the  place,  who  early  showed  good 
business  sense  by  getting  the  sole  agency  for  the  Chicago 
papers.  Between  paper-selling  times  he  gathered  old  iron 
and  old  bottles  and  old  rags  and  sold  his  spoils  to  the  junk 
dealers.  A  little  later  he  got  a  job  as  printer's  devil  in  a 
Lafayette  print-shop  and  thus  cinched  his  career.  There 
was  nothing  to  it  after  that. 

He  learned  to  set  type  and  write  locals;  and  after  he 
had  three  years  at  Purdue  University  he  went  to  Chicago 
and  got  a  job  as  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 
was  a  good  reporter,  they  say;  but,  like  all  good  reporters, 
he  was  discharged  or  quit,  or  something.  At  any  rate,  he 
"severed  his  connection."  He  had  enough  money  to  get 
to  Milwaukee — eighty  miles— which  puts  his  available 
capital  at  about  two  dollars  or  thereabout.  Strangely 
enough,  the  Milwaukee  city  editors  were  cold,  not  to  say 
repellent,  to  his  intimations  that  their  papers  could  be 
helped  a  great  deal  in  a  literary  way  if  the  rising  young 
journalist,  Mr.  Chase  Osborn,  formerly  of  Chicago,  were 
employed.  They  did  not  fall  for  it.  Now,  when  you  take 
the  fare  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  out  of  a  two-dollar 
bill  there  isn't  much  left  for  the  purchase  of  sustenance; 
and  the  rising  young  journalist  went  down  to  the  docks 
and  became  a  rising  young  lumber-shover,  a  dock- 
walloper— and,  if  there  should  be  any  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  that  is  real  work.  Still,  it  provided  enough  for 
a  meal  ticket. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  a  rising  young  lumber-shover,  born  in 
a  log  cabin,  who  has  been  a  printer's  devil,  down  or  any- 
where near  down.  So,  it  wasn't  long  before  Osborn  had  a 
weekly  paper  at  Florence,  Wisconsin.  A  few  years  of  that 
and  he  went  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  bought  a  daily  paper  and, 
looking  around  for  a  few  moments,  jumped  into  local  and 
state  politics  in  Michigan.  That  was  in  1887.  Since  that 
time  he  has  developed  into  a  man  of  great  influence  and 
power  and  popularity,  as  his  election  on  a  Republican 
ticket  in  recent  parlous  Republican  times  showed. 

Osborn  is  a  big,  upstanding,  brawny  chap;  athletic, 
energetic,  powerful.  He  is  clear-eyed  and  clear-headed. 
He  has  a  pleasing  manner  of  speech  and  a  record  for 
rugged  honesty.  He  is  a  woodsman,  a  hunter,  an  explorer, 
skilled  in  all  the  science  of  the  forest  and  tireless  when  on 
the  trail.  He  has  the  wanderlust,  for  he  has  been  on  every 
continent  and  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world.  I 
think— his  friends  for  authority— that  when  he  goes  to 
Tibet  he  will  have  cleaned  up  the  globe.  He  is  something 
of  a  linguist,  a  reader  and  a  writer  of  good  clear  English, 


Jl  Montana  Elephant 

N  THE  old  days  a  man  known  as  Judge  Douglass 
lived  in  Helena,  Montana.    The  judge  had  met 
with  an  accident  in  his  youth  and  had  lost  both  of 
his  legs  above  the  knees.    He  never 
would  get  artificial  legs,  but  had  some 
big  leather  pads  made  to  fit  on  the  ends 
of  the  stumps  and  walked  on  them. 
Locomotion  was  slow  for  the  judge,  but  he 
managed  to  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground  and 
was  very  fond  of  walking  out  on  the  edge  of 
the  town,  where  he  could  take  his  exercise  without  being 
the  subject  of  remark  from  strangers  in  the  city. 

One  day  an  Englishman  came  to  Helena  to  hunt.  He 
had  some  letters  and  put  up  at  the  Helena  Club.  He 
stayed  around  for  several  days.  Finally,  after  a  light  fall 
of  snow,  he  decided  to  go  out  into  the  mountains  and  get  a 
sheep  or  a  deer,  or  something. 

He  left  early  in  the  morning.  When  it  came  night  he 
had  not  returned.  His  hosts  around  the  club  waited  until 
eight  o'clock  and  then  decided  to  go  out  and  look  him  up, 
thinking  he  might  have  been  lost  in  one  of  the  gulches  or 
canons  in  the  hills. 

They  formed  a  rescue  party  and  went  out  to  the  edge 
of  the  town.  There  they  met  the  Englishman,  who  was 
wildly  excited. 

"Did  you  get  anything?"  they  asked  him. 
"No,"  he  replied,  "not  yet;  but  I've  been  tracking  an 
elephant  for  the  last  three  hours." 

Jl  Perjurious  Person 

A WITNESS  in  a  court  held  by  Judge  Harry  Melvin  in 
California  was  contradicting  the  testimony  of  a  pre- 
vious witness  at  every  point,  giving  the  other  witness  the 
lie  direct. 

Finally  the  judge  asked  the  witness:  "You  are  making 
some  strong  statements.  Do  you  accuse  the  other  witness 
of  perjury?" 

"I  certainly  do,  Judge,"  replied  the  man.  "He's  the 
most  perjurious  person  of  my  acquaintance." 

The  Hall  of  Fame 

C  Any  time  President  Taft  gets  his  weight  down  to  three 
hundred  pounds  he  thinks  he  is  fit. 

C  Eugene  Foss,  governor-elect  of  Massachusetts,  has  a 
habit  of  settling  things  by  tossing  a  coin. 

C  Representative  Crumpacker,  of  Indiana,  the  only 
Republican  who  got  through  at  the  recent  election,  was  a 
judge  before  he  came  to  Congress. 

C  Jefferson  M.  Levy,  elected  to  Congress  again  after 
several  terms  of  vacation,  from  the  city  of  New  York,  is  the 
man  who  owns  Monticello,  where  Thomas  Jefferson  lived. 

C  Champ  Clark,  who  may  be  Speaker  of  the  Democratic 
House  in  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  had  an  ambition  to 
be  a  prizefighter  when  he  was  young,  but  became  a  college 
president  instead. 
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Go  today  to  the  nearest  Victor  dealers  and 
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—  you'll  quickly  decide 
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mas  go  by  without 
•  a  Victor- Victrola 

The   famous  Victor  trademark  "His 
Master's  Voice"  stands  for  all 
that  is  best  in  music,  and 
is  on  every  Victor, 
Victor-Victrola, 
and  Victor 
Record 


Victor-Victrola  XVI 

Circassian  Walnut  $250 
Mahogany  or  quartered  oak  $200 


There's  a 
Victor  at  every 
price — $io,  $17.50, 
$25,  $32.50,  $40,  $50, 
$60,  $100;  Victor-Victrola, 
$75,  $100,  $150,  $200,  $250. 

And  easy  terms  can  be  arranged 
with  your  dealer,  if  desired. 


Victor-Victrola  XIV 

Mahogany  or  oak  Si 50 


Victor-Victrola  X 

Mahogany  or  oak  $75 


Victor-Victrola  XI 

Mahogany  or  oak  SI 00 


i 
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ANY  Republican  statesman  in  this 
/\  country  who  has  even  a  few  of  the 
i~\  qualifications  of  a  Moses  will  hear  of 
something  to  his  advantage  by  applying 
to  the  Republican  leaders  in  Washington, 
snowing  his  credentials,  exhibiting  his  line 
of  goods  and  giving  testimony  as  to  how 
far  and  how  quickly  he  can  lead  one 
stranded  Grand  Old  Party  out  of  the 
wilderness. 

Indeed,  there  would  be  but  few  questions 
asked  if  the  man  who  can  be  a  Moses  should 
happen  to  be  not  quite  all  Republican — 
should  be  only  a  near-Republican— an  In- 
surgent, mayhap,  or  an  occasional  kicker. 
There  is  no  disposition  to  quibble.  Even 
a  somewhat  worn  and  perhaps  a  little 
discredited  Moses  will  do  if  he  can  make 
a  start.  The  men  who  are  sending  out 
the  long  yell  for  aid  and  succor  are  not 
overly  particular.  All  they  want  is  some- 
body to  come  along  and  start  something, 
hoping,  if  the  Moses  of  the  beginning  can- 
not do  the  entire  trick,  maybe  a  subsequent 
Moses  can  be  developed  to  finish  the  job. 

The  old  chaps  are  in  a  frightful  state  of 
mind.  The  building  is  a  total  loss  and  no 
insurance.  They  have  been  sitting  around 
Washington  ever  since  the  week  before 
Congress  opened,  asking  one  another  what 
shall  be  done.  Nobody  seems  to  have  an 
answer.  Most  of  these  patriots  have  lost 
the  power  of  connected  thought— espe- 
cially those  venerable  patriots  who  will  not 
be  here  after  March  fourth  next;  those 
ancient  and  anguished  gentlemen  who  were 
caught  in  the  landslide  and  who  haven't 
yet  figured  out  how  it  was  their  constitu- 
ents, whom  they  have  served  for  many 
years  with  an  eye  single  to  their  own 
welfare,  could  have  been  so  ungrateful. 

Even  when  a  house  falls  on  a  politician 
he  doesn't  know  anything  has  hit  him;  and 
that  is  the  case  with  most  of  these  old 
codgers  who  are  yelping  for  a  Moses. 
They  think  maybe  they  can  come  back  if 
only  somebody  will  come  along  and  lead 
the  party  out  of  the  morass  and  get  it  on 
the  highway  again.  At  that,  they  are  most 
disconsolate  over  the  prospect.  They  do 
not  find  the  evidence  of  firm  leadership  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Taft  that  they  think  would 
avail;  and  there  isn't  another  man  in  sight, 
so  far  as  they  can  see,  who  can  help  any. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  eliminating  Mr. 
Taft,  the  titular  head  of  the  Republican 
party,  there  isn't  a  man  of  from  forty-five 
to  sixty  years  of  age  in  the  Republican 
party,  on  the  horizon  at  this  time,  who 
could  be  elected  President  with  conditions 
as  they  now  are— and  it  is  likely  Mr.  Taft 
couldn't  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  swarming  with  talent. 
There  are  likely  candidates  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  nomination  on  every 
corner.  You  step  on  them  in  the  street 
cars.  Still,  that  isn't  the  point.  The 
Presidential  election  is  two  years  away. 
What  is  needed  now  is  a  man  for  the 
present  necessities — a  man  to  help  out 
immediately. 

Jl  Flight  of  Lame  Ducks 

Take  the  situation  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  has  been  the  bulwark  of  the 
Republican  party  for  many  years  and  was 
considered  impregnable  for  years  to  come. 
The  Republican  majority  in  that  august 
and  dictatorial  body,  the  hope  of  the  inter- 
ests and  the  pride  of  the  highly  protected 
infant  industries,  has  been  shot  all  to 
pieces.  After  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress ends— and  the  Sixty-first  Congress 
goes  out  of  existence  on  March  fourth 
next  at  noon— the  former  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate,  where  there  are 
now  fifty-nine  Republicans  to  thirty-three 
Democrats,  will  become  so  nebulous  as  to 
be  observed  with  difficulty  by  the  naked 
eye  and  voted  with  incredibly  more  diffi- 
culty than  it  can  be  seen. 

Two  of  the  big  men  of  the  majority, 
Aldrich  and  Hale,  have  retired— the  two 
biggest  men,  so  far  as  that  goes.  Hale 
will  be  succeeded  by  a  Democrat.  Aldrich 
will  be  succeeded  by  an  inexperienced  man 
and  probably  by  a  nonentity.  It  is  no  sure 
thing,  as  this  is  written,  that  Lodge  will  be 
returned  from  Massachusetts.  Kean,  of 
New  Jersey,  will  be  gone.  Dick,  of  Ohio; 
Beveridge,  of  Indiana;  Scott,  of  West 
Virginia;  Burkett,  of  Nebraska;  Carter, 
of  Montana;  and  Warner,  of  Missouri— all 


these  will  be  succeeded  by  out-and-out 
Democrats,  except  Aldrich  and  possibly 
Lodge,  if  Lodge  cannot  make  the  riffle. 
There  is  the  first  jar. 

Then,  of  the  Republican  Senators  who 
remain,  there  will  be  two — La  Follette,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Bristow,  of  Kansas— who 
will  have  no  compunctions  whatever  about 
making  any  kind  of  a  combination  with  the 
Democrats  wherein  they  may  secure  an 
advantage  for  some  of  their  measures  and 
principles  or  theories.  Poindexter,  nom- 
inally a  Republican,  who  will  come  in  with 
the  new  Senate,  will  outradical  both  La 
Follette  and  Bristow.  That  cuts  it  down 
pretty  close  on  any  important  measure 
where  the  Insurgents  may  think  they  are 
justified  in  voting  with  the  Democrats — 
the  radical  Insurgents,  I  mean. 

Beveridge  will  be  out  and  Dolliver  is 
dead.  Clapp  will  be  back,  but  he  has  no 
great  capabilities  for  leadership.  Thus, 
the  hope  of  the  remnant  of  the  Old  Guard 
lies  not  in  themselves,  or  in  any  of  their 
number— for  Murray  Crane  will  not  dis- 
play leadership  qualities  that  will  com- 
mand support— but  in  some  of  the  less 
pronounced  Insurgents,  and  though  it 
may  seem  fantastic  at  this  time,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  Senator  A.  B.  Cummins, 
of  Iowa,  will  be  appealed  to  by  the  Old 
Guard  to  aid  them,  to  come  in  with  them  or 
to  let  them  come  in  with  him,  and  help 
them  swing  the  situation. 

Cummins  Looming  Up 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  Cummins 
will  be  made  the  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate,  or  anything  like  that;  but  I  do 
mean  that  he  will  be  so  strong,  so  advan- 
tageously placed,  that  he  can  have  any- 
thing he  wants  if  he  will  play  ball  with  the 
Old  Guard  or  if  he  won't— if  he  won't  play 
with  the  other  side;  the  hope  being  that  if 
Cummins  can  be  enlisted  he  will  be  able  to 
influence  Dixon  and  Brown  and  some  of 
the  others  who  have  given  Insurgent  signs 
from  time  to  time,  jbut  who  have  not  run 
amuck,  like  some  of  the  others. 

Cummins  probably  will  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent in  1912.  In  the  last  campaign  he 
made  a  speech  in  which  the  newspaper 
reports  said  he  advised  all  Republicans  to 
vote  for  any  kind  of  a  Republican  rather 
than  vote  for  a  Democrat— that  is,  as  the 
reports  went,  he  advised  Insurgents  to 
vote  for  a  regular  Republican  rather  than 
to  vote  for  a  Democrat  if  there  were  no 
chance  to  vote  for  an  Insurgent,  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuking  regular  and  non- 
progressive Republicans.  That  speech 
gives  the  Old  Guard  some  encouragement. 
They  are  hoping  they  can  enlist  Cummins, 
save  something  out  of  the  wreck  and  per- 
haps hold  on  to  their  slender  majority, 
even  if  they  cannot  depend  on  La  Follette, 
Bristow  and  Poindexter— as  they  probably 
cannot. 

Thus,  one  of  the  big  men  of  the  near 
future  is  Cummins,  and  that  goes  two  ways. 
He  may  be  regular  enough  to  hold  the  near- 
regulars  together  by  his  influence,  and  he 
may  be  Insurgent  enough  to  take  a  com- 
manding position  among  the  Insurgents. 
La  Follette,  too,  will  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Republican  Presidential  nomination  in 
1912  in  all  probability.  Taft  has  already 
determined  on  that  course.  What  the  Old 
Guard  wants  to  do  is  to  hold  the  remnants 
of  the  party  steady;  and  it  would  be  no 
strange  thing  if  Cummins  should  develop 
enough  strength  to  be  the  most  formid- 
able Republican  in  sight  in  1912  on  a 
get-together  platform. 

Not  many  of  the  Old  Guard  look  for  any 
decisive  leadership  from  Mr.  Taft.  They 
have  about  given  up  that  hope.  As  they 
will  have  lost  Aldrich  they  will  have  to 
turn  somewhere,  and  Cummins  is  likely  to 
loom  large,  especially  if  they  think  he  can 
hold  some  of  the  wobbly  ones  in  line  for  a 
fairly  decent  line  of  Old  Guard  procedure. 
The  procedure  will  be  fairly  decent  too. 
You  will  observe  no  more  baiting  or  scorn- 
ing of  Insurgents  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Those  days  are  over.  The  Old 
Guard  will  do  anything  the  Insurgents — 
except  La  Follette  and  Bristow— want. 
They  will  carry  their  satchels  and  wait  on 
them— eat  out  of  their  hands. 

There  is  more  or  less  polite  jealousy 
between  La  Follette  and  Cummins;  and 


the  situation  that  is  almost  sure  to  arise — 
that  is  sure  to  arise  if  the  great  conciliator, 
Murray  Crane,  can  bring  it  about— will 
intensify  that.  La  Follette  gets  more 
radical  as  the  days  go  on.  Cummins  is 
toning  down.  Therefore  things  look  very 
pleasant  for  Mr.  Cummins.  The  Old 
Guard  need  him  and  his  influence  in  their 
business;  need  his  counsel  and  his  political 
judgment  and  his  fighting  abilities — and 
Cummins  is  a  politician.  He  plays  the 
game.  He  knows  what  he  wants  and  how 
to  get  it.  Undoubtedly  he  can  hold  in 
line  one  or  two— perhaps  more— of  the 
wavering  brethren  who  are  tinctured  with 
Insurgency,  but  not  transelemented  with 
it.  Or,  at  least,  he  can  help.  Still,  Cum- 
mins will  have  his  troubles  out  in  Iowa 
when  it  comes  time  to  elect  a  Senator  to 
replace  Dolliver,  Lafe  Young  having  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the 
legislature  elects  and  Lafe  Young  being  one 
of  the  most  consistent  anti-Cummins  men 
in  the  state,  an  avowed  regular,  who  will 
be  a  candidate  for  election  at  the  hands 
of  the  legislature.  Young  will  be  a  help  to 
the  Old  Guard  for  the  brief  time  he  is  in 
the  Senate,  until  he  gets  his  election  or 
is  defeated;  and  Cummins  must  play  very 
careful  politics  or  take  the  chances  of  losing 
in  his  own  state  the  advantage  he  may  gain 
in  the  Senate. 

The  regulars  who  were  expecting  to  hear 
a  clarion  call  when  the  President's  message 
was  read  were  badly  disappointed.  Appar- 
ently Mr.  Taft  has  not  a  clarion  call  in  his 
system.  Instead  of  a  ringing  declaration  of 
principles  that  they  hoped  to  be  able  to 
rebuild  upon,  or  a  definite  declaration  about 
the  tariff,  the  message  was  a  long  and 
dreary  affair,  largely  a  compilation  of  re- 
ports of  the  various  cabinet  ministers,  with 
few  recommendations,  and  almost  nothing 
on  the  tariff  except  ideas  previously  ex- 
ploited. 

The  President's  Message 

At  that  it  was  not  so  long  when  it  was 
finally  read  as  it  was  when  first  sent  to 
the  printer.  Mr.  Taft  didn't  work  on  the 
message  at  Beverly  and  they  couldn't  get 
him  down  to  it  on  the  Panama  trip  although 
that  is  where  they  thought  he  would  shine 
as  a  producer.  When  he  got  back  he  had 
two  five-hour  cabinet  sessions  considering 
the  pronouncement  and  finally,  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  first,  he  gave  the 
message  to  the  printers  and  it  was  delivered 
to  the  distributing  agencies  at  about  12 :30 
on  the  morning  of  December  second.  Then 
there  came  a  six-thousand-word  condensa- 
tion and  rearrangement  and  the  infusion  of 
a  little  new  stuff,  and  various  corrections 
and  emendations  and  additions  came  thick 
and  fast.  Finally  it  went  to  Congress,  but 
it  made  neither  hit  nor  impression.  It  was 
a  negative  document.  The  call  to  arms 
was  not  there,  and  the  regulars  in  the 
Republican  party,  despairing  of  getting 
any  aid  from  the  White  House,  took  up  the 
problem  of  trying  to  get  the  party  in  shape. 

Meantime,  the  lame-duck  contingent 
continues  getting  larger  every  day.  Just 
before  Congress  met  they  put  a  big  screen 
in  the  corridor  leading  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  Norton  in  the  White  House, 
explaining  that  the  secretary's  office  is  not 
large  enough  to  hold  all  the  lame  ducks 
who  want  to  see  the  President,  and  that 
this  space  screened  off  in  the  corridor  is  to 
be  known  as  the  lame-duck  room.  Many  a 
rising  statesman  who  was  ripped  by  the 
recent  elections,  and  many  a  statesman 
who  has  risen,  sits  around  Washington  and 
curses  his  activity  in  supporting  the  con- 
sular reform  bill  that  sews  up  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  service,  and  many 
another  wonders  why  he  was  so  anxious  to 
extend  the  civil  service.  The  average 
Representative,  unless  he  has  private 
means,  is  a  pathetic  object  when  he  gets 
beaten  after  serving  four  or  five  terms  in 
the  House.  Usually  he  has  not  kept  up 
legal  or  business  connections  at  home,  and, 
almost  always,  he  has  not  saved  a  cent  of 
salary,  for  that  is  very  hard  to  do  in  Wash- 
ington. 

CALAMITY  NOTE-"It  is  my  opin- 
ion," said  a  Senator,  after  reading  the  mes- 
sage, "that  the  greatest  political  crime  in 
this  country,  since  the  Crime  of  '73,  was 
when  they  made  Mr.  Taft  think  he  has  a 
judicial  temperament." 
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No.  5.  Its  Enduring  Quality 


Advertising 
That  Lives 

That  is  what  all  men  seek. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent 
in  advertising  that  soon  dies. 

The  Knapp  Line  Calendars  are 
the  kind  of  advertising  that 
lives.    The  picture  subjects 
selected  for  our  Calendars, 
Blotters,  and  Post  Cards  are  the 
best  art — popular  in  character, 
and  beautifully  reproduced  and 
printed. 

They  will  be  prized  for  their 
high  quality  and  kept  perma- 
nently—  and  your  advertisement 
on  them  will  LIVE.    They  will 
be  enduring  witnesses  to  your 
enterprise  and  good  taste. 
Wait  till  you  can  examine 
The  Knapp  Line.     It  is 

"The  Line  of  Progress" 

Want  to  see  it?    Write  to  us. 

The 

Knapp 

Company 

Fourth  Avenue  at  Nineteenth  St. ,  New  York 


SOME  collars  spring  away  from 
the  shirtband.  Handmade 
"  Frisbie  Collars"  cling  to  the  shirtband, 
because  they're  curved  in  the  cutting. 
Get  a"Cadillac"  and  you'll  forget  all  other 
shapes.     A{  Most  G(jod  Shof)S 

25  Cents  for  Two 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will  (prepaid)  on  receipt  of  price. 

FRISBIE,  COON  &  CO. 

Makers  Troy,  N.Y. 


"Lady  Bell"  king 


44 Lady  Bell"  on  every  box. 


Delicioas  Ne«  Dainty 
for  spreading  on  the  cake. 

Saves  the  time  and 
worry  of  making 
icing.  Gives  perfect 
results  and  keeps 
fresh  and  sweet  in- 
definitely after  tin 
is  opened. 
White  and  Chocolate. 
25c  50c,  $1  tins 
Made  by  makers  of 

"  U-JtLL  NO" 
After  Dinner  Mint. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
send  to  us  direct. 

MFG.  CO.  OF  AMERICA, 
449  N.  12th  St.,  Phila. 


DCMIT  D  ID  M  FOR  TYPEWRITERS.  "Make  bright 
r\I_.l>  U-IXlDl'l  ribbons  out  of  your  old  ones."  Saves  a 
third.  Easily  applied,  no  soiled  hands.  Works  on  anycolor.  will  not 
blend  a  two-color  ribbon.  Onevialrenewsadozen.  50  cents  by  mail. 
Guaranteed.     JH£  RENU-RIBN  CO.,  132  Main  Sl.  MarshiUtown,  Iowa 
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"These  are  some  of  the  big  features  of 
the  bill.  The  whole  intent  is  to  systematize 
and  to  modernize  the  entire  postal  system. 
It  is  idle  to  take  up  such  questions  as 
apportioning  the  cost  for  carrying  second- 
class  mail  matter  or  the  proper  compensa- 
tion of  railroads  for  transporting  the  mails 
until  we  shall  have  established  business 
methods  in  Post-office  affairs  by  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  whole  postal  system. 

"The  commission  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  the  projected  bill. 
Personally  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  all  the  details  and,  of  course,  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  changes  to  be  made. 

"Like  all  new  propositions,  this  has 
aroused  a  certain  amount  of  hostility  from 
persons  who  do  not  understand  its  intent 


(Concluded  from  Page  6) 

and  scope.  I  hope  that,  notwithstanding 
this  opposition,  it  will  be  passed  at  the  ap- 
proaching short  session  of  Congress.  The 
matter  of  the  adjustment  of  second-class 
postage  will  probably  wait  until  after  the 
disposition  of  this  measure.  My  under- 
standing of  the  position  of  the  periodical 
publishers  is  that  they  are  willing  to  pay 
what  is  fair  for  the  carrying  of  their  publi- 
cations, but  they  object  to  any  determina- 
tion of  that  cost  without  a  fair  basis  for 
such  decision." 

Senator  Penrose's  understanding  of  the 
attitude  of  the  periodical  publishers  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.  Though  we  are  not 
authorized  to  speak  for  any  other  maga- 
zine, The  Saturday  Evening  Post  wants 
to  pay  to  the  Government  every  cent  that 


the  postal  service  is  worth  under  an  eco- 
nomical, efficient  and  businesslike  admin- 
istration of  the  Department.  We  object, 
however,  to  paying  the  political  bills  of 
either  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic 
party,  to  being  charged  for  inefficiency,  to 
being  held  responsible  for  a  deficit  that  is 
due  to  a  vicious  system,  bad  business 
methods,  franking,  the  free  carriage  of  news- 
papers in  their  home-counties,  rural  free  de- 
livery and  the  transportation  of  magazines 
by  unnecessarily  expensive  methods. 

Next  week  we  shall  try  to  show  the  spirit 
in  which  a  modern  business  man,  after 
securing  the  legislation  necessary  to  a 
reorganization  of  his  department,  would 
approach  these  problems  with  a  view  to 
making  the  Post-office  pay  a  profit. 


IF  A  WHITE  man  fools  Indian  once, 
white  man's  fault;  if  he  fools  Indian 
twice,  Indian's  fault." 
If  the  reader  has  ever  lived  in  or  traveled 
through  that  section  of  the  United  States 
which  is  now  a  part  of  one  of  our  youngest 
states — Oklahoma — and  was  originally 
known  as  the  Indian  Territory,  lying  op- 
posite Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  he  will  recall 
having  often  heard  the  expression  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

And  by  way  of  introducing  this  narra- 
tive, the  expression  can  be  appropriately 
paraphrased  to  read:  "If  an  insured  per- 
son fools  insurance  company  once,  insured's 
fault;  if  he  fools  company  twice,  com- 
pany's fault." 

Conscienceless  fire  insurance  is  sought 
only  by  persons  who  have  deliberately 
determined  to  commit  a  crime. 

It  is  remarkable  how  simple  a  thing  will 
often  result  in  disclosing  the  perpetration 
of  a  fraud,  when  seemingly  there  is  nothing 
tangible  upon  which  to  pursue  an  investiga- 
tion— thus  serving  to  prove  the  truth  that 
"honesty  is  the  best  policy"  even  when 
seeking  insurance. 

An  insurance  adjuster's  work  calls  for 
the  very  best  there  is  in  a  man— diplomacy, 
the  keenest  of  secret-service  instinct,  and 
the  mind  of  a  Lincoln— for  the  insurance 
adjuster  must  act  as  an  impartial  arbiter 
between  the  insured,  who  has  suffered  loss 
or  damage,  and  the  company,  which  must 
pay  the  sum  finally  agreed  upon;  or  must, 
in  some  cases,  give  information  that  will 
demand  prosecution  of  the  insured  for  fraud. 
I  was  one  day  ordered  by  a  company  to 

visit  the  town  of  D  ,  where  a  clothing 

merchant's  store,  a  one-story  brick  build- 
ing sandwiched  in  between  two  two-story 
buildings,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  I 
learned  that  the  merchant  had  recently 
stocked  up  heavily  by  purchasing  a  lot  of 
second-hand  goods  on  which  he  had  pro- 
cured insurance  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
placing  the  value  of  his  stock  at  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  A  visit  to  his  store 
revealed  ,the  almost  complete  destruction 
of  the  place,  although  I  observed  in  about 
the  center  of  the  store  a  pile  of  partially 
burned  goods  and  a  lot  of  charred  planks. 
Securing  a  negro  I  had  him  lift  one  of  the 
planks,  which  I  found  was  resting  on  a 
partially  burned  wooden  horse  used  by  the 
merchant  as  a  support  for  some  hastily 
improvised  counters  upon  which  he  had 
displayed  his  goods.  I  told  the  negro  to 
replace  the  plank,  and  then  quickly  with- 
drew from  the  ruins. 

Beneath  that  plank  I  had  seen  evidence 
that  would  convict  the  merchant  of  arson — 
a  broken  coal-oil  lamp  around  which  was 
coiled  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  wire  a  piece  of  fish  and  the  body 
of  a  dead  cat  which  had  been  caught  in  the 
falling  clothing  and  thus  had  escaped  the 
flames.  The  merchant  was  a  bachelor,  but 
a  visit  to  a  little  restaurant  where  he  ate 
his  meals  elicited  the  information  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  fire  he  had  procured  a 
piece  of  fish  and  taken  it  with  him  as  he 
left  the  place.  From  another  source  I 
learned  that  he  had  borrowed  a  cat  with 
which  to  catch  rats.  The  rest  was  very 
simple.    He  had  returned  to  his  store  and 


had  arranged  his  bait  upon  the  temporary 
counter,  where  the  slightest  pull  would 
upset  both  lamp  and  clothing.  He  had 
then  locked  the  door  of  his  store  and  left  it 
to  the  mercy  of  the  cat.  In  the  mean  time 
the  merchant  joined  some  cronies  and 
whiled  away  the  time  playing  pinocle  and 
waiting  for  the  alarm  of  fire. 

The  merchant  soon  visited  me  at  my 
hotel  and  related  a  hard-luck  story  that 
would  have  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Egyptian  Sphinx.  I  listened  intently  as  he 
told  me  that  he  believed  rats  had  gnawed 
matches  and  caused  the  fire,  but  that  as  he 
was  anxious  to  have  a  quick  settlement  he 
would  accept  nine  thousand  dollars  cash 
for  his  insurance  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
He  would  thus  be  able  to  purchase  another 
stock  at  once  and  recover  from  his  dis- 
aster, as  it  was  his  busy  season. 

We  then  sat  in  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two,  when  I  startled  him  by  asking  him 
why  he  hadn't  used  a  piece  of  string  in- 
stead of  a  copper  wire?  He,  of  course, 
feigned  the  greatest  surprise  possible,  and 
in  response  to  his  inquiry  as  to  what  I 
meant  I  escorted  him  over  to  the  ruins  of 
his  store  where,  lifting  the  fatal  plank,  I 
pointed  to  the  telltale  lamp  and  wire  and 
bait,  and  the  dead  cat. 

With  the  addition  of  a  few  more  facts 
the  clothing  merchant  confessed,  and  at 
his  trial  he  was  found  guilty  and  is  now 
serving  a  prison  term  of  five  years. 

Out  in  an  agricultural  section  a  store- 
house containing  cottonseed  and  hay  one 
night  succumbed  to  the  flames.  I  couldn't 
find  enough  ruins  to  determine  what  had 
been  on  the  site  of  the  fire. 

I  finally  found  the  owner  of  the  des- 
troyed storehouse  and  asked  him  if.  he 
had  saved  his  books  so  that  he  could  give 
me  a  statement  showing  how  many  tons  of 
hay  and  cottonseed  were  stored  in  the 
building.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  his 
books,  and  he  soon  stated  the  amount  of 
stock  he  had  had  in  storage.  Upon  my 
request  that  he  put  it  in  writing  he  did  so, 
and  then  I  had  him  accompany  me  to  a 
notary  public  and  make  affidavit  to  the 
correctness  of  his  figures.  Thereupon  I 
arranged  to  meet  him  in  an  hour  and  dis- 
cuss the  adjustment  of  his  loss.  My  next 
move  was  to  obtain  the  exact  measurement 
of  the  building  that  had  been  burned,  and 
with  these  figures  I  was  soon  able  to  tell 
exactly  how  much  hay  and  cottonseed  could 
be  stored  in  it.  The  more  I  calculated  with 
his  figures  the  more  impossible  I  found  it 
to  crowd  into  that  storehouse  more  than 
about  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  that  he 
had  sworn  was  contained  therein  at  the 
time  of  the  fire. 

He  was  prompt,  however,  in  keeping  his 
appointment  with  me,  and  replying  to  my 
inquiry  of  whether  he  was  positive  that  he 
had  given  me  correct  figures  he  said :  ' '  Yes, 
sir,  I  took  them  from  my  own  books  which 
I  kept."  He  was  persuaded  to  do  a  little 
figuring  himself,  and  I  soon  learned  from 
the  worried  expression  on  his  face  that  he 
realized  that  he  had  trapped  himself.  I 
smoked  and  quietly  waited,  and  he  finally 
broke  the  silence  by  saying:  "Confound 
that  clerk,  he  has  made  errors  in  his 
figures ! "  "  Maybe  he  has, "  I  said,  "  but  it 


was  you,  not  your  clerk,  who  made  oath 
that  those  figures  were  exactly  correct. 
You  evidently  forgot  the  size  of  your  store- 
house when  you  were  estimating  the  size  of 
the  insurance  that  you  should  receive  from 
the  company." 

Mind  you,  that  man  did  not  set  fire  to 
his  storehouse.  He  was  innocent  of  the 
cause  of  the  fire,  but  he  was  one  of  those 
conscienceless  men  who  look  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  beat  the  company.  He  finally 
produced  invoices  that  proved  just  what 
amount  of  goods  he  had  in  storage,  and  was 
paid  accordingly. 

As  a  copper  wire  convicted  one  dishonest 
merchant,  so  a  postage  stamp  sent  another 
offender  to  the  wearing  of  stripes,  although 
he  favored  blue  serge. 

One  chilly  autumn  day  I  received  orders 
from  my  people  to  proceed  to  an  isolated 
town  some  thirty-two  miles  from  a  railroad. 
The  trip  was  made  by  wagon  through  a 
swampy  country,  my  sole  companion  being 
a  likely-looking  stranger  whom  I  had  picked 
up  at  the  livery-stable  in  the  nearest  town. 
He  had  expressed  his  intention  of  going  to 
the  same  town  for  which  I  was  destined, 
and  as  he  agreed  to  pay  half  of  the  livery 
bill  I  was  willing  to  take  him  as  a  pas- 
senger. After  we  had  proceeded  for  two  or 
three  hours  he  finally  inquired  my  business, 
and  I  stated  that  I  was  a  missionary  visit- 
ing the  out-of-the-way  places. 

He  had  noticed  a  quart  bottle  in  the 
pocket  of  my  overcoat,  and  he  smiled  as  he 
remarked:  "You  are  the  first  missionary 
that  I  have  ever  seen  carrying  a  bottle," 
to  which  I  replied  that  the  sparsely  set- 
tled country  necessitated  such  precaution. 
Finally  we  grew  confidential  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  both  were  bent  upon  the  same 
mission — investigation  of  the  burning  of  a 
country  store  and  post-office— the  only 
business  house  in  the  town.  He  was  a 
post-office  inspector,  and  he  agreed  to  give 
me  whatever  information  he  had  in  return 
for  the  same  compliment  from  me.  We 
found  that  neither  had  anything  to  offer, 
save  a  letter  in  my  possession  which  the 
insurance  company  had  received  from  the 
merchant.  It  was  crudely  constructed,  but 
it  explained  that  everything  had  been 
burned,  including  the  post-office  supplies 
and  the  merchant's  personal  belongings 
which  were  in  the  building. 

We  finally  arrived  in  the  town  and  met 
the  merchant,  who  was  occupying  a  little 
frame  house  with  a  neighbor.  He  told  us 
how  the  store  had  burned  and  that  he  had 
not  saved  even  a  postage  stamp,  and  he 
added  that  were  it  not  for  his  insurance  he 
would  be  absolutely  penniless.  The  post- 
office  inspector  first  broke  in  upon  his 
calmness  by  inquiring  whether  he  had  any 
registered  letters  in  the  post-office  when  the 
fire  occurred.  He  replied  that  he  had 
several,  but  that  nothing  was  saved. 

"Then  where  did  you  procure  the  post- 
age stamp  which  you  used  in  writing  this 
letter  to  the  insurance  company?"  in- 
quired the  inspector. 

This  disconcerted  the  merchant  and  he 
broke  dcwn  and  confessed.  He  is  now 
serving  a  five-year  term  for  setting  fire  to 
his  store. 


Just  Try  This  Test  in  a 
"Wear-Ever" 
Aluminum  Utensil 


WW'* 


Pour  one  pint  of  milk  into  <*  saucepan, 
place  on  stove  over  a  simmer  burner,  and 
WITHOUT  STIRRING  let  the  milk  boil 
down  to  one-quarter  pint.  THE  MILK 
WILL  NOT  BE  SCORCHED. 


ALUMINUM  is  a  belter  distributor  of  heat  thnn 
/A  other  materials  of  which  cooking  utensils  are 

■*-  made.  Food  cooked  in  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  is 
therefore  less  liable  to  be  scorched.  Too  much  heat 
will  of  course  scorch  food  no  matter  what  kind  of 
utensil  you  use.  But  aluminum  requires  less  fire  to 
cook  food  than  is  ordinarily  used,  because  it  stores  up 
more  heat  and  retains  it  longer  than  any  other  metal. 
The  important  point  about  "Wear-Ever"  ware  is  that 
even  if  you  burn  food  in  it  the  burning-  has  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  utensil. 

No  poisonous  compounds  can  be  formed  by  fruit  or 
vegetable  acids  with  aluminum.  You  may,  therefore, 
allow  food  to  stand  in  a  "Wear-Ever"  utensil  without 
anxiety — just  the  same  as  in  a  glass  or  china  dish. 

"Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made  without  Joints  or  seams 
from  thick,  hard  sheet-aluminum,  99#  pure.  They  are  light  to 
handle,  bright  as  silver,  cannot  rust  and  are  practically  everlasting. 

The  ware  that  has  all  these  advantages,  that  effects  a  saving 
in  fuel,  in  food,  in  continual  expense  for  coe>:-ig  utensils,  is  the 
kind  that  makes  heavy  housekeeping  light. 

But  we  want  you  to  prove  this  to  your  own  satisfaction.  Once 
you  have  tried  W  ear-Ever"  aluminum  ware  you  will  never 
again  be  contented  with  cooking  utensils  of  any  other  kind. 

Ask  your  dealer  lor  "Wear-Ever**  utensils. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you  with  "Wear-Ever"  ware,  just  fill 
In  and  mail  the  coupon  below,  enclosing  IS  two-cent  stamps, 
(Canadian  stamps  accepted)  and  we'll  send  you,  prepaid,  the 
1-quart  saucepan  pictured. 

Always  look  for  the  "  Wear-Ever  " 
trade  mark  on  the  bottom  of  every 
utensil.  It  is  your  guarantee  of 
safety,  saving  and  service. 

Write  for  booklet,  illustrating  full  line.  Over 
200  different  styles  and  sizes. 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 


Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 

New  Kensington.  Pa. 
Please  send  me  prepaid  sample  44  Wear-Ever"  Sauce- 
pan, for  which  I  enclose  15  two-cent  stamps — money  to 
be  refunded  if  test  is  not  satisfactory. 


Name_ 


My  dealer's  name 
His  address  is  


(Dealer's  name  and  address  must  be  ; 
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the  sod-mulch  system,  but  Mr.  Drew 
strongly  advises  clean  cultivation  for  old 
orchards  as  well  as  for  new  ones.  Though 
cutting  the  grass  and  allowing  it  to  rot 
where  it  falls  is  far  cheaper  than  cultiva- 
tion, it  can  be  really  successful  only  on  a 
soil  that  is  naturally  retentive  of  moisture. 
Again,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
delicate  feeding-roots  of  any  mature  tree 
are  at  the  ends  of  the  large  roots  and  that 
the  mulch  should  be  placed  some  six  or 
seven  feet  beyond  the  spread  of  the  tree. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  make  the  old 
orchard  show  quick  results  will  choose 
the  clean  cultivation  method.  Cultivation 
seldom  fails  to  mean  expansion.  In  all  old 
orchards  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  close  to 
the  surface  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
mutilate  or  destroy  them. 

If  a  plow  is  used  it  should  not  turn  the 
soil  to  a  greater  depth  than  four  inches  in 
the  aisles  between  the  trees.  On  the  Conyer 
farms  fine  results  in  cultivation  were  se- 
cured by  the  use  of  the  cutaway  harrow. 
Though  this  gave  only  a  light  surface  tilth 
it  reached  well  under  the  trees.  If  a  cuta- 
way is  used  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
cross-harrowed. 

"The  fertilizer  proposition,"  declares 
Mr.  Drew,  "is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  least  understood  of  all  the  problems 
that  confront  the  orchardist— especially 
the  beginner.  Farmers  generally  know 
surprisingly  little  about  the  elements  of 
fertilization.  Certainly  the  old-style  farm- 
ers' knowledge  on  this  score  is  next  to 
nothing;  but,  thanks  to  our  splendid  agri- 
cultural colleges,  experiment  stations  and 
our  national  Department  of  Agriculture, 
we  are  raising  up  a  new  generation  of  farm- 
ers who  know  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
this  proposition. 

"The  average  New  England  farmer  will 
tell  you  that  bonemeal  and  wood  ashes  are 
the  right  things  for  orchards.  So  they  are — 
but  how  many  farmers  have  wood  ashes 
handy  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  the 
right  time  to  make  a  thorough  application 
all  over  the  orchard  ?  Again ,  the  more  pro- 
gressive farmers  feel  that  they  are  doing 
something  very  fine  and  generous  by  their 
orchards  when  they  send  away  for  a  small 
quantity  of  ready-mixed  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, supposed  to  be  properly  balanced 
for  fruit,  and  make  a  sparing  application 
of  it.  This  is  much  better  than  nothing, 
and  the  ingredients  may  be  well  com- 
pounded for  some  soils  and  conditions;  but 
this  is  not  the  best  or  the  most  economical 
method  for  the  man  who  tackles  the  job  of 
restoring  an  old  orchard." 

Proper  Fertilizers  to  Use 

"First,  he  should  make  a  study  of  fruit 
fertilization,  visit  an  orchard  operated  by 
a  man  who  knows  his  business,  and  read 
the  best  books  published  on  that  subject, 
together  with  the  bulletins  issued  by  the 
agricultural  college  or  experiment  station 
of  his  own  state  and  of  the  United  States 
Government.  In  this  way  he  will  soon 
acquire  a  surprising  amount  of  sound  fer- 
tilizer knowledge.  He  must  study  his  own 
problems  and  find  out  what  his  trees  need. 
No  long-distance,  offhand  and  wholesale 
prescription  will  meet  his  needs.  If  he  is 
any  considerable  distance  from  a  railway 
station  he  will  find  it  of  decided  advantage 
to  buy  his  fertilizers  in  concentrated  form. 
At  any  rate,  he  should  buy  the  elements 
and  not  the  ready-mixed  '  patent-medicine' 
compounds.  He  will  find  that  trying  the 
separate  ingredients  is  immensely  cheaper 
and  altogether  better. 

"Again,  the  beginner  should  pick  out 
certain  trees  and  practice  on  them — dedi- 
cate them  to  careful  fertilization  experi- 
ments to  test  his  judgment.  Though  I 
emphasize  the  statement  that  it  is  folly  to 
attempt  to  give  any  rules  for  fertilization 
and  that  each  orchard  presents  an  indi- 
vidual problem,  I  will  say  that  in  all  of  my 
orchard  renovating  I  have  used  at  times 
the  following  chemicals:  high-grade  sul- 
phate of  potash,  nitrate  of  potash,  basic 
slag,  phosphates— often  called  Phosphate 
Powder— and  tankage.  There  is  quite  a 
discussion  about  the  relative  values  of 
high-grade  sulphate  of  potash  and  muriate 
of  potash.  Though  muriate  of  potash  is 
cheaper,  I  consider  potash  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  the  most  desirable,  as  the  muriate 
contains  chlorine  which  unites  with  the 
lime,  making  a  soluble  compound  that  is 
washed  out  of  the  soil,  thus  robbing  the 


(Continued  from  Page  S) 

soil  of  lime.  Three  essential  elements  are 
necessary  for  fruit  trees:  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitrogen.  If  you  specially 
desire  growth,  nitrogen  in  some  form  is 
more  essential  than  the  other  two;  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  enter  more  into  the 
fruit  and  supply  stable  qualities  to  the 
trees. 

"To  meet  the  conditions  of  the  fifteen  or 
more  old  orchards  that  have  been  con- 
solidated into  one,  I  have  found  that  the 
following  formula  worked  out  very  well: 
nitrate  of  soda,  one  hundred  pounds  to  the 
acre,  spread  broadcast  over  the  entire  sur- 
face; sulphate  of  potash,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  the  acre;  and  basic  slag, 
five  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds  to  the 
acre.  This  gives  you  all  the  elements 
you  need  to  start  with.  Rather  than  mix 
these  together  I  apply  them  separately,  but 
simultaneously.  If  mixed,  the  lime  in  the 
basic  slag  generally  drives  out  the  nitrogen 
in  nitrate  of  soda.  Another  formula  might 
be  fifty  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  tankage,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  six 
hundred  pounds  of  basic  slag  to  the  acre." 

Jldvice  to  Beginners 

"When  I  started  out  to  remedy  conditions 
I  used  generous  quantities  of  nitrates  to 
get  trees  in  good,  vigorous  condition.  After 
that,  on  these  old  orchards,  I  have  depended 
for  my  supply  of  nitrates  on  seeding  with 
legumes— either  a  cover  crop  of  a  mixture 
of  clovers  or  vetch,  or  soy-beans.  Sown 
in  the  fall,  this  will  give  trees  plenty  of 
nitrogen.  By  intelligent  use  of  legumes 
after  an  orchard  is  well  started,  the  applica- 
tion of  commercial  nitrates  will  not  be 
necessary;  but  this  matter  of  fertilization 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  mastered  in  a  day  or 
settled  on  any  general  rule-of-thumb  basis. 
Faithful  study  and  constant  experiment 
are  the  only  means  by  which  a  man  may 
get  the  highest  results.  However,  suc- 
cessful fertilization  of  an  orchard  is  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  intelligent  man 
who  is  willing  to  attack  the  problem  with 
determination.  He  need  make  few  mis- 
takes and  none  that  are  fatal.  Though  he 
may  not  get  the  best  possible  results  at  the 
start,  he  will  hardly  fail  to  get  a  fair  return 
for  his  pains." 

Here  Mr.  Drew  was  asked  a  leading  ques- 
tion: "If  an  able-bodied  and  fairly  intelli- 
gent man  from  a  city  were  to  come  to  you 
and  say,  '  I  have  saved  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars and  I  am  anxious  to  get  into  the  coun- 
try, to  get  out  of  the  grind  and  to  build  up 
a  place  of  my  own  that  will  take  care  of 
me,'  would  you  advise  him  to  go  into  or- 
charding? If  so  what  specific  suggestions 
would  you  make  to  him?" 

"It  is  a  responsible  thing  to  advise  any- 
body," was  his  reply,  "but  if  he  were  intel- 
ligent, and  I  was  convinced  that  he  liked 
trees  and  fruit  growing  and  was  in  dead 
earnest  about  it,  I  certainly  should  say, 
'Yes;  do  it.'  Possibly  I  should  not  have 
put  it  so  positively  as  this  before  my  expe- 
rience in  restoring  the  old  orchards  of  this 
farm;  but  now  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
neglected  old  orchard  of  New  England  is 
a  sort  of  'special  Providence'  for  the  small 
man  with  limited  capital  who  must  have 
fairly  immediate  returns  from  his  labors 
in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  This  element 
of  the  long  wait  for  results  from  a  newly 
planted  orchard  has  been,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  the  one  thing  that  has  prevented  the 
poor  but  prudent  man  from  making  a  start 
for  himself.  By  the  same  token,  it  has 
been  the  rock  of  disaster  to  many  an  impru- 
dent man  who  did  not  face  conditions  and 
fully  figure  all  the  costs,  delays  and  dis- 
appointments before  he  cut  loose  from  his 
pay  envelope.  He  bought  high-priced  apple 
lands,  without  trees  or  buildings,  in  a 
region  remote  from  markets  and  from  the 
comforts  of  an  established  community,  and 
put  all  or  nearly  all  of  his  capital  into 
his  original  investment,  sometimes  into  his 
first  payments. 

"What  are  the  conditions  here  in  New 
England?  There  are  thousands  of  small 
farms  for  sale  here  at  seven  to  twenty-five 
dollars  an  acre— farms  with  fairly  exten- 
sive old  orchards  on  them  and  with  good 
habitable  houses  that  would  be  regarded 
as  models  of  snugness  and  comfort  in  a 
'new'  country.  These  orchards,  houses, 
barns  and  other  outbuildings  go  with  the 
land  at  the  price  I  have  named.  Generally 
the  nearness  to  a  railway  station  and  the 


amount  of  fairly  level  land  under  cultiva- 
tion are  the  factors  that  determine  the 
price— although  the  condition  and  extent 
of  the  buildings  enter  into  this  problem. 

"It  is  hardly  a  rash  statement  to  say 
that  there  are  comparatively  few  New 
England  farms  that  do  not  present  their 
owners  with  the  possibilities  of  self-support, 
of  taking  care  of  a  family  in  a  modest  way 
right  from  the  start,  if  those  possibilities 
are  handled  with  any  degree  of  intelligence 
and  according  to  modern  methods.  In 
other  words,  the  farm  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing at  the  start  the  garden  truck,  the 
milk,  the  eggs,  the  poultry,  the  butter,  the 
pork,  the  mutton  and  the  beef  to  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  family  living — not  to  speak 
of  the  maple  sugar  with  which  to  sweeten 
the  living— besides  sustaining  a  horse  or 
two  with  which  to  do  the  work.  This 
capacity  for  producing  his  own  food  means 
much  to  the  man  who  is  starting  into 
orcharding  on  slender  capital.  It  puts 
fighting  ground  under  his  feet. 

"Now,  as  to  the  general  conditions  of 
apple  and  other  fruit  raising  in  New  Eng- 
land—conditions that  deserve  far  more 
than  the  passing  hint  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  give  them  here:  First,  it  is  almost 
universally  admitted  that  Eastern  apples 
have  a  snap  and  flavor  which  the  apples 
of  no  other  general  apple  region  can  right- 
fully claim.  The  apple  sentiment  of  all 
the  great  markets  will  support  this  state- 
ment without  question.  That  as  perfect 
apples  can  be  raised  here  as  anywhere  in 
America  is  a  matter  of  abundant  demon- 
stration at  the  present  moment.  In  a  word, 
this  is  a  natural  apple  region  in  every  re- 
spect. We  get  the  yield,  the  flavor,  the 
color  and  the  keeping  qualities.  Only  in 
size  do  we  seem  to  be  outdone  by  the  West 
at  the  present  moment— and  that  dif- 
ference is  being  rapidly  wiped  out  by  our 
foremost  orchardists;  but  let  the  emphasis 
rest  on  flavor  and  keeping  qualities.  There 
is  where  we  can  challenge  the  whole  apple- 
growing  world  with  confidence." 

The  Eastern  Growers'  Advantages 

"Next,  consider  the  matter  of  a  market. 
Speaking  to  the  apple  growers  of  Maine, 
Mr.  Lowell  Roudebush,  of  Ohio,  put  the 
problem  this  way:  'A  market  is  funda- 
mental. Who  has  the  market  that  all  New 
England  orchardists  have?— twenty  mil- 
lions of  people  within  a  radius  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  them;  the  millionaires  are 
not  a  few  and  the  high-priced  artisans  are 
many.  The  latter  furnish  the  best  cus- 
tomers—they have  both  the  appetite  and 
the  money.  Cheap  transportation  is  nec- 
essary. It  costs  the  Pacific  orchardist  three 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a  barrel  or 
its  equivalent  to  lay  his  apples  down  in 
New  York  or  Boston.' 

"These  are  sound  words— and  from  a 
man  outside  of  New  England.  The  simple 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete  with  the  whole  country  on 
fine  apple  production.  Nothing  save  our 
own  shortsightedness  and  stupidity  can 
prevent  us  from  regaining  the  ground  lost 
by  the  neglect  and  unprogressiveness  of 
those  who  planted  the  orchards  a  genera- 
tion ago  and  should  have  had  a  golden 
harvest  of  millions  of  dollars  pouring  into 
the  Pilgrim  country  every  year  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  far-western  apple  states, 
where  negligence  in  orcharding  is  a  crime 
and  where  the  keenest  and  most  farsighted 
business  methods  known  in  any  industry 
are  applied  to  the  harvesting,  the  packing, 
the  advertising  and  the  selling  of  apples. 

"But  the  Eastern  market  has  another 
and  a  very  important  advantage  for  the 
man  making  a  start  with  small  means  and 
under  difficulties.  There  is  a  strong  and 
steady  demand  for  his  poorer  apples— of 
the  grade  that  would  be  a  dead  loss  if  he 
were  in  the  West.  These  bring  a  very 
respectable  salvage  and  are  the  apples  of 
the  poor  people  in  the  cities  and  the  larger 
factory  towns.  This  farm  sells  several  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  such  apples  every 
year  direct  to  the  hucksters,  and  they 
bring  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  barrel  at  the  farm.  However,  there  is 
still  another  market  feature  here  in  New 
England  more  important  than  this.  It  is 
made  possible  by  our  dense  population  and 
the  large  number  of  non-producers  em- 
ployed in  the  factories  with  which  New 
England  is  dotted.  From  the  instant  that 
the  beginner  sets  foot  on  his  little  farm, 


The  above  shows  a  full  quarter  pound  of 
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We  would  like  you  to  try  them  and  learn 
for  yourself  how  good  a  chocolate  can  be. 
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Something  new— only  scientific  garment  oi 
the  kind  ever  invented.    Combines  solid  com- 
fort  and  ease  with  "fine  form"  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance  in  the  home,  on  the  street,  and  in  society. 
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can  buy  the  material  and  have  them  made  at  home. 
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while  he  is  waiting  for  his  restoration  work 
on  the  old  orchard  to  take  effect,  he  may 
be  producing  highly  profitable  crops  in 
small  fruits  and  garden  truck  and  find  a 
quick  sale  for  them  in  the  near  factory 
town.  Right  here  is  where  I  should  say  to 
the  beginner:  Better  pay  a  higher  price  for 
a  farm  comparatively  near  a  good  town 
than  get  a  greater  acreage  too  far  away  for 
a  quick  and  easy  trip  with  your  wagonload 
of  small  fruits  and  garden  truck.  It  is  the 
man  with  comparatively  ample  capital  who 
can  afford  to  buy  the  large  and  cheap  acre- 
age back  in  the  hills  away  from  the  factory 
and  the  trolley-express  car.  He  can  wait 
without  discomfort  for  his  orchard  to  re- 
spond to  restoration  measures —and  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  he  can  overcome  distance 
and  isolation  with  an  automobile. 

"Let  him  select  his  little  farm  with  a 
view  to  having,  if  possible,  a  variety  of 
soils — some  level  land  of  a  loamy  charac- 
ter, but  plenty  of  hillsides,  where  he  can 
get  the  air  or  frost  drainage  that  is  neces- 
sary for  fruit  trees  of  any  kind.  Of  course 
he  will  do  well  to  pick  a  farm  as  free  from 
stones  as  possible— and  that  is  only  a  com- 
parative term  in  New  England— but  he 
need  not  let  the  stones  worry  him  so  long 
as  he  can  get  a  plow  between  them  or  even 
between  most  of  them.  In  our  cold  win- 
ters, those  stones  serve  for  the  apple  trees 
the  same  purpose  that  the  long-handled 
copper  warming  pans  served  for  our  an- 
cestors. From  an  orchardist's  viewpoint 
there  is  no  more  productive  soil  in  the 
country  than  that  on  these  New  England 
hillsides.  It  will  make  fruit  of  any  sort 
grow  if  you  give  it  half  a  chance.  The 
most  troublesome  of  the  stones  may  be 
cleared  away,  a  few  at  a  time,  in  the  slack 
season,  when  the  proprietor  is  not  pushed 
with  crop  work." 

The  Apple  Grower's  School 

"Good  care  should  be  taken  to  select  a 
farm  that  is  mainly  cleared  of  timber. 
Clearing  is  slow  and  expensive  work  and 
the  more  limited  the  beginner's  capital  and 
the  less  his  ability  to  hire  labor  the  more 
necessary  is  it  that  his  land  be  in  shape  to 
give  him  quick  and  sure  returns  from  his 
own  personal  toil.  Of  course,  as  I  have 
already  said,  his  very  first  consideration 
in  selecting  a  location  should  be  that  of 
getting  a  good-sized  old  orchard  of  trees 
in  as  sturdy  a  condition  as  possible.  He 
can  get  profitable  results  from  restoring 
them  if  they  are  fifty  or  even  sixty  years 
old;  but  if  they  have  seen  only  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  of  service,  and  are  in 
what  might  be  called  'fair  neglected  condi- 
tion,' then  he  need  have  small  anxiety 
about  results.  Look  sharp  to  the  old  or- 
chard—for that  will  put  you  in  the  apple 
business  while  you  are  growing  a  new  one 
at  your  leisure  and  'without  feeling  it.' 
Lose  no  time,  either,  in  beginning  active 
restoration  work,  for  the  difference  in 
yield  and  quality  of  the  very  next  crop  may 
pay  you  for  all  the  labor  and  expense  you 
put  upon  it. 

"If  the  beginner's  experience  tallies  with 
my  own  the  second  year  after  renovation 
will  give  results  of  a  very  substantial  and 
satisfactory  kind;  and  a  point  by  no  means 
to  be  overlooked  is  that  the  handling  of  the 
old  orchard,  while  the  new  one  is  growing, 
is  a  very  practical  school  for  the  grower. 
The  successful  handling  of  fruit  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  that 
it  may  be  mastered  in  a  season. 

"All  my  experience  and  observation  go 
to  sustain  the  statement  that  any  fairly 
intelligent  and  industrious  man,  working 
under  modern  methods  and  rightly  situ- 
ated as  to  a  local  market,  can  readily  pay 
all  the  running  expenses  of  a  small  orchard 
farm,  including  the  cost  of  planting  a  new 
orchard  of  reasonable  size  and  caring  for  it 
up  to  the  time  of  its  fruiting,  by  the  plant- 
ing of  annual  crops  and  small  fruits  be- 
tween the  rows  of  the  young  orchard.  Just 
what  crops  should  be  planted  will  depend 
upon  the  local  market,  which  should  be 
carefully  consulted  at  the  outset.  In  my 
own  case  I  have  set  the  standard  apple 
trees  forty  by  forty  feet  apart  and  put  in 
fillers  of  dwarf  apples  or  peaches,  making 
the  final  planting  twenty  by  twenty  feet. 
These  rows  were  interplanted  with  three 
rows  of  sweet  corn  and  the  open  space 
directly  about  the  trees  was  put  into 
Hubbard  squash. 

"By  this  arrangement  the  cultivation 
given  the  corn  and  squash  served  for  the 
trees  also.  This  corn  has  brought  returns 
of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre  for  the 
ears  alone,  leaving  the  stalks  for  stover  or 


for  mulching,  while  the  Hubbard  squash 
has  brought  fifty  dollars  and  even  more — 
and  all  from  land  occupied  by  a  growing 
orchard!  This  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  old  method  of  trying  to  steal  a 
grass  crop  from  under  the  feet  of  the  or- 
chard and  cheating  the  orchard,  the  grass 
and  the  grower  at  one  stroke.  By  the 
means  I  have  suggested  one  really  does  not 
have  to  cultivate  the  young  orchard  at  all 
for  the  first  few  years— he  only  cultivates 
the  annual  crops  grown  between  the  rows 
of  trees! 

"I  have  also  had  excellent  success  with 
currants  and  gooseberries  as  fillers  between 
young  orchard  trees.  These  will  give  good 
results  in  two  years.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence they  have  paid  astonishingly— several 
hundred  dollars  to  the  acre.  But  to  get 
one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  from  them 
should  satisfy  any  beginner,  and  that  is 
easily  possible  with  conscientious  work  and 
an  accessible  market.  Peach  trees  as  fillers 
are  a  demonstrated  success.  Peaches  can 
be  grown  to  advantage  on  the  elevated  sec- 
tions—not the  extreme  heights— of  south 
ern  New  Hampshire,  southern  Vermont, 
and  of  Massachusetts  as  well  as  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island  and  the  more  southerly 
of  the  Atlantic  states.  The  notion  that 
certain  favored  sections  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut  mark  the  northern  limits  of 
successful  peach  culture  is  now  an  exploded 
tradition.  However,  when  you  get  into 
these  northerly  New  England  states  greater 
care  must  be  taken  in  th;  choice  of  vari- 
eties and  locations.  Such  varieties  as  the 
Greensboro,  Carmen,  Wardell,  Champion, 
Heiley,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Elberta  and  Fox 
Seedling  are  the  safest  for  the  northern 
orchards.  With  fairly  favorable  seasons 
they  may  often  be  made  to  produce  profit- 
able crops  in  three  or  four  years.  They 
generally  cease  to  bear  paying  harvests 
when  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  Then  they 
are  easily  cut  out  and  the  apple  trees,  to 
which  they  have  served  as  fillers,  rush  into 
frui-ting  with  a  bound! 

"There  is  one  other  suggestion  that  may 
serve  the  young  orchardist  who  is  obliged 
to  make  a  very  economical  start  and  count 
every  penny  of  initial  cost.  Horses  are 
today  so  high  that  the  poor  man  can  only 
afford  to  raise  them— not  to  buy  them. 
They  are  a  good  crop,  with  a  sure  market, 
for  his  pasture  land.  Few  work  teams, 
sound  and  young,  can  be  bought  for  less 
than  four  hundred  dollars— and  are  more 
likely  to  cost  five  or  six  hundred  dollars. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  fair  and  service- 
able pair  of  work-cattle  can  be  had  for 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars— and  in  case 
of  an  accident  the  loss  is  only  partial,  for 
the  injured  animal  can  be  quickly  turned 
into  beef." 

Yellow  Apples  English  Favorites 

"  Oxen  or  steers  are  well  adapted  to  work 
among  trees  and  on  stony  ground  and 
are  not,  in  many  cases  at  least,  nearly 
so  slow  and  cumbersome  as  they  seem  to 
the  man  who  is  accustomed  to  working 
with  horses  only.  Many— perhaps  most  — 
of  the  New  England  farms  have  maple- 
sugar  orchards  and  for  work  in  the  'sugar 
bush'  cattle  are  far  better  than  horses. 
Perhaps  the  same  might  be  said  with 
regard  to  any  kind  of  work  among  stones 
and  trees.  A  yoke  of  cattle  is  not  a  bad 
asset  for  the  fruit  farmer  who  must  start 
in  a  careful  way. 

"Everybody  growing  apples  should 
choose  varieties  according  to  the  markets 
to  which  they  wish  to  cater.  The  Boston 
market,  for  instance,  takes  kindly  to  such 
varieties  as  the  Baldwin,  Gravenstein,  Will- 
iams' Favorite  and  Mcintosh,  and  other 
highly  colored  apples.  As  a  general  rule, 
a  red  variety  is  more  appealing  to  the  eye 
and  sells  at  a  higher  price  than  apples  of 
a  cream  or  yellow  color.  If,  however,  a 
person  is  growing  for  export,  particularly 
to  England,  a  cream  or  yellow  apple,  like 
the  Newtown  Pippin,  is  more  in  favor. 
New  York,  of  course,  has  the  greatest  dis- 
tributing center  and  almost  any  first-class 
apple  finds  a  ready  sale  there.  Still,  a 
bright  red  apple  is  the  one  most  sought 
after.  The  Mcintosh,  King,  Wealthy, 
Alexander,  Greening  and  Baldwin  apples 
are  standards. 

"For  a  final  word  to  the  young  fruit 
grower  this  should  be  said:  Pack  your 
fruit  with  absolute  honesty  in  three  grades. 
Any  other  course  is  rank  business  folly — 
the  kind  of  folly,  I  regret  to  say,  that  has 
cost  New  England  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  apple  market.   Sharp  practice  in  fruit 


packing  or  selling  is  the  shortest  possible 
cut  to  failure.  Anything  short  of  rigid  and 
scrupulous  integrity  of  the  highest  order  is 
suicidal.  Hood  River  and  the  other  premier 
apple  districts  of  the  West  have  drilled  this 
lesson  into  the  apple-growing  world  in  a 
way  that  ought  to  make  every  shifty 
Yankee  who  has  'faced'  a  barrel  of  apples 
ache  with  envy  and  penitence.  Join  a  local 
association  wherever  you  locate;  if  you  do 
not  find  it  there  organize  one  and  work 
with  determination  for  the  thorough  stand- 
ardization of  the  business— for  it  is  a 
business— as  it  obtains  in  the  West.  This 
is  the  only  way  you  will  come  into  your 
own.  And  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
New  England  will  regain  her  rightful  place 
as  the  home  of  the  quality  apple  orchard — 
not  of  the  neglected  orchard  or  the  shaggy 
old  apple  tree." 

ia/@w  Mmg(m%nm(B^>  M<sEp 

THE  value  of  good  fiction  has  been  recog- 
nized as  an  influence  upon  character, 
but  it  has  only  recently  become  under- 
stood that  the  value  may  be  comman- 
deered for  business  development.  Stories 
of  achievement,  startling  enterprise,  sudden 
a\vakening  to  opportunity,  struggle  against 
disaster,  ingenuity  and  resource,  go  in  infi- 
nitely deeper  and  broader  than  sermons  on 
self-he  p,  self-control  and  do's  and  don'ts. 
Emulation  beats  admon'tion  to  a  finish  as 
a  producer  of  practical  results. 

The  late  Bishop  Brooks  understood  this. 
"Tell  a  man,"  he  once  said,  "what  he 
ought  to  do  and  you  are  often  stroking 
the  fur  the  wrong  way.  Show  h'm  attract- 
ively what  another  man  has  done  under 
the  same  conditions  and  you've  fastened 
something  on  him." 

One  of  our  great  food-product  companies 
recognizes  these  strong  points  of  value  and 
makes  good  use  of  them.  Its  office  and 
sales  forces  are  large.  Every  month  there 
comes  to  each  member  of  the  force  a  printed 
list  of  stories  that  have  appeared  in  the 
current  magazines— stories  selected  for 
their  bearing  upon  any  phase  of  business 
exploitation. 

Nor  is  the  value  of  current  literature 
confined  to  technical  or  general  business 
articles  and  business  fiction.  There  are  the 
advertisements,  in  which  the  wonderful 
development  of  readable  interest  and  dis- 
play are  educational  and  inspiring  in  a  high 
degree. 

A  company  in  Indiana,  manufacturing 
wagons  and  carriages,  decided  on  building 
a  new  assembling  and  finishing  shop.  It 
was  to  be  an  enormous,  three-story,  steel- 
and-glass  building,  and  they  sent  to  each 
of  two  thousand  employees — mechanics  — 
a  circular  offering  graded  prizes  totaling 
one  thousand  dollars  for  suggestions  as  to 
the  general  equipment  of  the  new  shop. 
The  circular  included  a  list  of  eight  or  ten 
trade  magazines  and  intimated  that  a 
reference  to  the  advertisements  in  the  cur- 
rent and  back  numbers  of  those  journals 
would  greatly  assist  any  man  desirous  of 
making  suggestions.  It  is,  of  course,  evi- 
dent that  the  superintendent  could  have 
easily  run  over  those  advertisements  him- 
self, but  he  recognized  the  fact  that  ideas 
and  inspirations  will  sometimes  occur  to 
one  man  that  will  not  occur  to  another. 
The  day  has  passed  when  the  business 
manager  assumes  that  the  broad  informa- 
tion he  possesses  is  sufficient  for  the  entire 
establishment. 

This  superintendent  states  that,  although 
the  majority  of  the  suggestions  received 
were  valueless,  those  that  were  adopted 
proved  to  be  worth  twenty  times  as  much 
as  the  prizes  paid  in  the  bright,  practical 
facilitation  of  the  handling  of  their  immense 
production. 

This  value  of  printed  experiences,  fic- 
tional or  actual,  is  by  no  means  new;  but 
it  is  the  new,  up-to-the-minute,  resourceful 
business  manager  who  is  systematizing  that 
value  and  enormously  increasing  it  by  the 
methods  stated.  To  the  young  clerk  who 
has  confined  his  reading  to  the  daily  news- 
paper, the  lists  of  business  articles  or  fic- 
tion sent  to  him  by  the  manager  act  as  a 
tonic,  awakening  his  curiosity  and— that 
being  gratified— his  interest.  The  busy 
department  chief  or  engineer,  utterly  un- 
able to  examine  all  the  magazines,  finds 
such  a  list  the  unfailing  finger-post  to  many 
a  helpful,  inspiring  chronicle-  perhaps  to 
the  right  solution  of  a  troublesome  prob- 
lem, or  the  comfortable  assurance  of  the 
correctness  of  a  new  system,  or  the  revela- 
tion of  peculiar  characteristics  that  may 
cause  a  little  beneficial  self-examination. 
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HE  backbone  of 
any  automobile  is 
the  Crankshaft. 
I  can  think  of  nothing 
in  the  entire  construction 
which  more  forcefully 
tells  the  story  of  the  good 
machine. 

In  our  Model  "30"  the  total 
length  of  the  main  bearings  in  the 
crankshaft  is  10  inches — diam- 
eter \Y\  inch — the  same  sizes 
and  materials  as  on  our  big  45 
horse  power  car.  And  it  pays. 
Yes,  of  course,  it  costs  the  factory 
more — but  it  pays  the  dealer  and 
it  pays  the  user,  for  big  bearings 
mean  long  life,  strong,  smooth 
running,  clean  and  steady  unin- 
terrupted service.  Keeps  the 
car  on  the  road.  Extra  efficiency 
without  extra  cost. 


You're  going  to  miss  it  if  you 
don't  send  quick  for  your  copy 
of  my  Big  Book  of  Charts,  in 
colors,  comparing  all  makes  of 
automobiles.  Plain,  clear-cut, 
practical,  understandable  expla- 
nations and  comparisons  of  differ- 
ent cars — free.  Edition  limited, 
send  now.  You'll  find  it's  the 
only  book  of  its  kind  published; 
one  copy  free  to  each  inquirer. 

Now  see  this  car— our  1911 
Moon  Model   "30"—  $1500. 


Our  Model  "30"  Motor  has  a  4#  inch 
bore  and  5  inch  stroke — plenty  of  power — 
long  stroke  motor  besides. 

The  crankshaft  bearings  are  1}£  inch  in 
diameter  and  the  three  of  them  together 
total  exactly  10  inches  in  length.  This 
means  long  life. 

The  connecting  rod*  are  provided  with 
four  bolts  (not  the  usual  two)  and  the 
hearings  are  1^  inch  in  diameter — this 
makes  for  stability. 

Four  rings  on  each  piston. 

Special  wheels  with  spokes  of  selected  sec- 
ond growth  hickory  lf£  inch  in  diameter. 

18  inch  steering  wheel. 

Pressed  steel  frame  — side  members  of 
which  are  4  inches  deep  and  3  inches  wide 
at  point  of  greatest  load — compare  this 
width  with  others.  We  make  all  steel 
bodies,  Foredoor  Torpedoes,  Roadsters, 
Limousines  and  Landaus  for  both  models 
— the  big  chart  shows  them  all. 

Moon  Motor  Car  Co. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 
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ONE  day  last  summer  two  men  met  by 
|  agreement  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  They 
had  been  boys  together  there,  and  in 
the  comradeship  of  very  youthful  enthusi- 
asm they  had  agreed  to  have  an  experience 
meeting  after  they  had  rounded  out  twenty 
years  of  working  life.  The  usual  thing  had 
happened,  for  one  was  very  prosperous  and 
the  other  was  not.  They  talked  over  the 
old  days  and  finally  the  unsuccessful  one 
said: 

"John,  I  don't  see  why  I  have  failed  and 
why  you  have  done  so  well." 

His  friend  paused  a  moment  and  then 
replied: 

"Henry,  I  know  perfectly  well  why  you 
have  not  prospered  and  why  I  have  gone 
on.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  two  very 
simple  remarks:  When  you  had  a  dollar 
you  wondered  what  you  could  buy  with  it; 
when  I  had  a  dollar  I  wondered  what  I 
could  make  with  it.  I  have  saved  and  you 
have  not." 

In  this  statement  is  the  revelation  of  one 
of  the  secrets  of  moneymaking.  Many 
people  associate  a  certain  mystery  with  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  just  as  they  put  a 
curious  glamour  about  the  multimillionaire. 
As  a  matter  of  real  fact,  when  you  get  to 
know  the  very  wealthy  and  dig  deep  into 
their  beginnings  and  their  methods  you 
find  that,  instead  of  mystery  or  secrecy, 
there  are  a  few  elemental  rules  and  prac- 
tices—and the  greatest  of  these  is  small 
saving.  Most  of  these  men  are  self-made 
men— they  had  to  save  to  get  a  start;  and 
this  habit,  once  acquired,  has  remained  with 
them  all  their  lives. 

Belmont's  Lesson  in  Thrift 

Nor  is  this  saving  instinct  developed  only 
among  the  self-made.  A  little  incident 
in  the  Belmont  family  will  illustrate.  The 
first  August  Belmont  was  a  very  thrifty 
man.  He  was  born  in  Germany;  he  came 
from  a  race  that  was  the  father  of  business 
foresight  and  he  determined  that  his  son, 
the  present  head  of  the  house  of  Belmont, 
should  not  have  exaggerated  ideas  of 
money.  He  hit  upon  a  very  unusual  and 
picturesque  means  of  impressing  the  value 
of  conservation.  One  day  he  called  his  son 
and  said  to  him: 

"August,  you  must  never  pass  a  pin 
without  picking  it  up.  It  will  teach  you 
two  things  — acquisition  and  the  sense  of 
not  despising  small  things." 

The  son  followed  his  father's  advice, 
and  so  strong  did  the  habit  become  that 
today  he  seldom  passes  a  pin  without  pick- 
ing it  up.  When  one  of  his  rich  Wall 
Street  friends  saw  him  lift  one  from  his 
counting-room  floor  he  asked  why  he  had 
literally  stooped  to  do  such  a  thing,  where- 
upon Mr.  Belmont  replied: 

"My  father  got  me  into  this  habit 
and  from  it  I  have  learned  to  pick  up  a 
good  many  things.  It  has  taught  me  to 
overlook  nothing." 

Now  if  a  rich  man  like  August  Belmont 
can  learn  not  to  despise  small  things,  cer- 
tainly the  average  man  or  woman  with  a 
wage  can  afford  to  follow  the  same  prac- 
tice. The  significance  that  this  bears  to 
saving  is  that  it  is  well  to  start  with  a 
small  amount;  and  one  reason  why  many 
persons  never  have  any  money  is  that  they 
labor  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  takes 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  make  the  initial 
deposit. 

As  you  proceed  into  the  stories  of  the 
beginnings  of  great  fortunes  you  find  that 
the  same  simple  rules  govern  them  all. 
Take  the  case  of  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
There  may  be  mystery  and  secrecy  about 
his  greatest  product,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  but  there  is  none  about  the 
practice  that  underlies  his  success  in  life. 
An  incident  of  his  boyhood  days,  involving 
his  first  business  venture,  shows  this.  His 
mother  had  given  him  two  turkeys  for  pets, 
whereupon  he  promptly  sold  them.  In- 
stead of  spending  the  proceeds  frivolously 
he  bought  four  smaller  turkeys,  raised 
them  and  sold  them  at  a  good  price,  thus 
earning  his  first  money.  He  put  one  dollar 
of  this  money  away  as  a  nest-egg— his  first 
saving— and  bought  more  turkeys.  Before 
that  year  was  over  he  had  cleared  up  quite 


a  little  money,  but  with  every  sale  he  saved 
some.  This  rule  became  part  of  his  busi- 
ness creed.  When  he  was  handling  millions 
the  process  was  just  the  same,  for  instead 
of  putting  aside  the  surplus  in  a  bank  he 
invested  it  in  first-mortgage  railroad  bonds. 
Whenever  depression  startled  the  country 
it  never  disturbed  him,  for  he  had  a  sort  of 
rockribbed  Gibraltar  in  gilt-edge  securities 
behind  which  he  took  refuge.  It  was  the 
bulwark  of  his  business. 

Today  when  young  men  ask  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller for  his  secret  of  moneymaking  he  tells 
them  the  story  of  those  first  turkey  sales 
and  then  adds:  "In  those  transactions  I 
learned  to  make  the  dollars  work;  but 
I  couldn't  make  them  work  until  I  had 
saved  some." 

The  case  of  Thomas  F.  Ryan  is  identical. 
No  one  among  the  great  moneymakers,  not 
even  Mr.  Rockefeller,  invested  himself  for 
years  with  such  mystery.  Once  I  asked 
him  about  the  value  of  saving  and  he  told 
this  little  story: 

"When  I  was  a  small  boy  down  on  a 
Virginia  farm  I  did  chores  around  for  the 
neighbors  and  sometimes  I  got  a  little 
money  for  it.  My  father  had  told  me  that 
no  man  could  become  rich  without  saving, 
so  I  put  those  pennies  away.  When  I 
applied  for  my  first  job  in  a  grocery  store 
the  proprietor  did  not  ask  for  references, 
but  he  asked  me  if  I  had  saved  any  money. 
When  I  told  him  that  I  had  and  showed 
him  where  it  was  he  gave  me  the  job.  That 
incident  made  a  very  powerful  impression 
on  me,  for  it  not  only  made  me  save  all  the 
harder  but  it  fixed  one  of  the  beliefs  that  I 
have  held  to  this  day— and  it  is  this:  men 
are  not  judged  nor  do  they  succeed  by 
what  they  are,  but  by  what  they  do." 

Turn  for  a  moment  now  to  Edwin 
Hawley,  who  rose  from  messenger  boy  to 
magnate  and  on  whose  compact  shoulders 
fell  the  mantle  of  the  Harriman  railroad 
control.  Like  Mr.  Ryan,  he  was  for  years 
a  figure  of  mystery.  Yet,  when  he  did 
find  his  tongue  and  talked  about  his  start, 
he  disclosed  the  same  simple  saving  creed. 
Here  is  the  way  he  once  summed  it  up 
to  me: 

"When  I  made  four  dollars  a  week  I 
saved  fifty  cents;  when  I  got  eight  dollars 
I  put  aside  two  dollars.  The  time  came 
when  I  had  a  tidy  little  sum  in  the  bank. 
Then  I  started  to  invest.  I  bought  some 
good  stocks  outright  because  I  could  not 
afford  to  take  any  chances.  I  have  been 
saving  ever  since." 

The  Story  of  the  Four  Brothers 

Not  all  the  big  results  of  small  saving  are 
confined  to  the  men  who  figure  prominently 
in  the  financial  and  industrial  news.  One 
striking  feature  of  the  record  of  rich  people 
in  the  United  States  is  the  amazing  num- 
ber of  unknown  millionaires.  Every  town 
has  one  or  more.  The  obscurity  of  their 
lives  hides  many  significant  and  helpful 
incidents. 

The  example  furnished  by  the  four  Miller 
brothers  of  Connecticut  is  an  inspiring 
story  of  thrift  and  success. 

More  than  sixty  years  Thomas  Miller 
was  a  prosperous  citizen  of  Middletown, 
Connecticut.  One  day  he  called  his  four 
sons  together  and,  giving  each  of  them 
seven  hundred  dollars,  said:  "Go  out  into 
the  world  and  see  what  you  can  do.  Re- 
member that  no  matter  how  much  you 
earn  you  will  never  get  rich  until  you  save." 

The  boys  took  their  little*nest-eggs  and 
sallied  forth.  Each  one  started  a  store  in  a 
different  town  in  the  state  and,  singularly 
enough,  each  one  laid  down  these  two  rules: 
"Pay  as  you  go"  and  "Save  a  little  out  of 
everything  you  earn." 

A  few  months  ago  one  of  the  brothers 
celebrated  his  golden  wedding  anniversary 
and  there  was  a  family  reunion  at  his 
home  in  New  Britain.  The  four  brothers 
and  their  sister  represented  three  hundred 
and  sixty  prosperous  years  and  a  total 
wealth  estimated  to  be  about  twenty-five 
million  dollars.  Two  of  the  brothers  still 
own  stores;  the  other  two  are  capitalists 
and  deal  in  railroads  and  steamship  lines. 

One  of  these  brothers  did  a  very  interest- 
ing thing.    His  store  was  at  Waterbury, 


Connecticut.  On  January  1  last  he  called 
his  head  clerks  together  and  said  to  them: 

"Now,  boys,  I  have  run  this  store  for 
fifty  years.  I  have  made  all  that  I  need 
out  of  it  and  I  am  going  to  turn  it  over  to 
you."  He  gave  them  a  business  valued  at 
approximately  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  last  injunction  that  he  laid  on 
them  was:  "No  man  can  really  become 
rich  unless  he  works  for  himself." 

There  is  only  one  statement  to  add  to 
the  story  of  these  remarkable  brothers. 
Although  the  eldest  is  now  eighty-one 
years  of  age,  and  the  youngest,  as  one  of 
them  recently  remarked,  "is  a  mere  boy 
of  sixty-two,"  not  one  of  them  is  without 
some  daily  occupation.  They  sum  up  their 
reason  in  a  single  sentence: 

"  Work  is  like  the  habit  of  saving;  it  is  a 
bad  thing  to  give  it  up." 

Now  all  these  incidents  and  many  more 
that  could  be  cited  emphasize  a  very  simple 
but  important  fact.  Behind  the  glamour 
and  mystery  of  great  fortunes  is  the 
impressive  lesson  of  small  saving.  These 
fortunes  did  not  grow  like  Jack's  bean- 
stalk nor  was  there  any  magic  about  them. 
They  represent  systematic  upbuilding 
founded  on  saving.  Every  one  of  the  men 
mentioned  started  with  little  or  nothing,  but 
soon  learned  to  save ;  and  this  saving  instinct, 
with  its  helpful  and  constructive  influence, 
manifested  itself  in  everything  they  under- 
took. This  is  all  the  secret  there  is  about 
getting  a  competency  or  starting  on  the 
road  to  a  fortune. 

You  have  only  to  look  at  the  way  money 
grows  to  get  the  inspiration  to  begin  to 
save.  A  nickel  saved  every  day  and  put  in 
a  bank  that  pays  four  per  cent  interest, 
compounded,  will  amount  to  $222.56  in 
ten  years;  a  dime  put  through  the  same 
process  will  aggregate  $445.36;  while  a 
quarter  saved  in  this  way  will  grow  to 
$1113.75— and  so  on. 

These  results  have  been  cited  here  before, 
but  with  saving  and  investment  there  are 
some  points  that  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
often,  because  the  need  and  use  of  money 
are  universal. 

This  miracle  of  saving  and  its  best  ally, 
compound  interest,  are  at  the  beck  of 
everybody,  even  the  humblest  artisan. 
The  best  savings  banks  will  start  an 
account  with  one  dollar.  If  you  live  in  a 
remote  community,  where  there  are  no 
institutions  of  this  kind,  you  can  open  an 
account  by  mail  with  a  bank  in  some  dis- 
tant city.  Uncle  Sam  brings  the  facilities 
to  your  doorstep. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  any  man  or  woman 
not  having  a  savings  account.  The  mo- 
ment you  begin  to  save  you  likewise  begin 
to  invest;  and  in  safe  investment  lies  the 
real  safeguard  for  the  future. 

GEORGE  KNIGHT,  the  California 
lawyer  who  seconded  the  nomination 
of  McKinley  in  1896  and  of  Taft  in  1908, 
is  attorney  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

In  his  earlier  days  in  San  Francisco  prac- 
tice he  had  the  damage  cases  to  look  after. 
A  Union  Pacific  train  bumped  into  an  Irish- 
man one  day,  scattered  him  around  a  bit, 
bruised  him  a  good  deal,  but  broke  no 
bones. 

Knight  went  to  see  the  man,  thinking  to 
stall  off  a  damage  suit. 

He  found  the  victim  of  the  accident  and 
asked  him  to  come  to  his  office.  When  the 
man  came  Knight  said  to  him:  "Now,  my 
man,  you  were  not  much  hurt,  but  the  rail- 
road wants  to  do  the  fair  thing  by  you.  I 
understand  the  principal  loss  you  incurred 
was  your  hat.  Suppose  we  get  you  a  new 
hat  and  call  it  square?" 

The  Irishman  debated  the  proposition 
and  finally  assented. 

"All  right,"  said  Knight;  "sign  this 
release  and  I'll  give  you  five  dollars." 

The  man  signed,  took  the  five-dollar 
gold  piece,  bit  it  to  see  if  it  was  good  and 
backed  out. 

A  minute  later  he  stuck  his  head  in  the 
doorway  and  shouted :  "  You  think  you're 
a  mighty  smart  lawyer,  but  that  hat  av 
mine  only  cost  two  dollars!" 
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FIVE  crops  a  year  and  every  pound 
a  richer  feed  than  corn  or  bran  or 
any  other  of  the  favorites  of  the 
stockman!"  When  he  heard  this  state- 
ment by  a  farmers'  institute  lecturer, 
Robert  Walker,  a  Missouri  stockman- 
farmer,  went  home  with  a  resolution  to  try 
alfalfa.  He  sowed  twenty  acres  that  spring 
on  a  piece  of  his  most  fertile  river-bottom 
land  and  kept  the  weeds  down  by  occasion- 
ally clipping  it  with  the  mower.  The  next 
May  he  cut  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  worth 
five  dollars  a  ton  at  his  farm.  In  August  he 
cut  the  seed  crop,  which  yielded  six  bushels 
an  acre,  worth  eight  dollars  a  bushel.  In 
October  another  crop  of  hay  was  ready, 
but  he  turned  in  his  cattle  to  graze  it 
lightly  until  cold  weather.  Fifty-eight 
dollars  an  acre  the  first  season:— and  that 
crop  of  hay  was  rich  enough  to  take 
the  place  of  several  tons  of  bran  for  his 
fattening  cattle. 

In  1871  Henry  Miller,  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, began  to  grow  alfalfa.  Now  he  has 
about  t  ,v  enty  thousand  acres  on  irrigated 
and  upland  soils.  He  cuts  four  tons  of  hay 
per  acre  each  season  and  feeds  it  to  cattle 
and  hogs,  or  bales  and  sells  it  for  eight  to  ten 
dollars  a  ton.  These  are  but  casual  instances 
of  the  virtues  of  this  crop,  which  is  the  peer  of 
any  feeding  stuff.  The  almost  unlimited 
yielding  capacity— under  irrigation  reach- 
ing ten  to  twelve  tons  per  acre— together 
with  its  richness  as  a  feed  by  virtue  of  a 
higher  percentage  of  that  flesh  and  bone 
building  material,  protein,  than  any  other 
common  farm  crop,  makes  alfalfa  the 
marvel  of  the  crop  world. 

Alfalfa,  "the  best  forage,"  as  its  Arabic 
name  reads  when  translated,  claims  place 
as  the  oldest  crop  known  to  man.  When 
the  insane  King  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
driven  to  the  fields  to  eat  grass,  as  related 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  he  found  this  nutri- 
tious and  palatable  plant  a  ready  food. 
The  Persians  grew  alfalfa  by  irrigation  and 
gave  it  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  That 
careful  old  Roman  countryman,  Columella, 
in  his  twelve  books  on  farming,  written 
about  56  A.  D.,  told  how  to  grow  this  crop. 
Six  crops  a  year  were  often  cut;  and  his 
method  of  seeding  and  care  might  be  used 
as  a  text  in  schools  of  agriculture  today 
without  serious  danger  of  error.  Though 
so  well  known  to  the  ancients,  alfalfa  is 
still  unknown  to  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican farmers,  to  whom  it  would  be  worth 
unmeasured  millions  if  once  well  estab- 
lished on  their  farms.  Hoard,  the  former 
dairyman-governor  of  Wisconsin,  has  pro- 
nounced the  alfalfa  movement '  'the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  event  of  the  century." 

America  got  alfalfa  through  seed  impor- 
tations from  Europe  into  the  Eastern  states, 
where  it  has  been  grown  successfully  in 
New  York  since  1793.  It  was  there  known 
as  lucerne,  which  name  it  got  from  the 
Lucerne  Valley,  in  Italy.  George  Washing- 
ton grew  it  at  Mount  Vernon  or  on  other 
of  his  estates,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
so  pleased  with  its  appearance  that  he 
wrote  of  the  beauty  of  his  alfalfa  fields. 

No  Lazy  Man's  Crop 

The  Eastern  farmer ,  however,  never  adopted 
the  crop  generally,  nor  carried  it  westward. 
The  goldseekers  who  came  around  the 
Horn  to  California  stopped  at  Chile  and 
found  it  flourishing  where  it  had  been 
left  by  the  Spaniards.  Alfalfa  is  known 
to  have  been  grown  in  southern  California 
in  1859,  from  there  spreading  eastward 
through  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Southwest 
to  Utah,  Colorado,  and  on. 

Alfalfa  demands  good  farming.  It  de- 
clines to  grow  on  poor,  wet,  weedy,  sour 
and  unbilled  lands.  Many  fail  with  it  on 
first  trial.  Some  have  become  discour- 
aged and  called  it  hard  to  grow,  yet  it  is 
almost  a  weed  in  its  rank  spread  in  spe- 
cially favorable  localities.  This  fastidious 
nature  has  hindered  its  progress  in  the 
favor  of  careless  farmers,  who  ignore  its 
cardinal  requirements.  Its  three  simple 
demands  are  a  dry,  sweet,  fertile  soil ;  but 
these  involve  about  all  there  is  to  good  soil 
management— namely,  drainage,  liming  for 
acidity  when  needed  and  adding  the  needed 
fertilizers,  with  proper  tillage.  Alfalfa  re- 
fuses to  be  made  a  side  issue;  it  demands 


the  best  field  and  care  of  the  farmer  to 
establish  it.  It  develops  his  patien  e,  as 
it  must  be  cut  but  sparingly  the  first  year 
and  must  not  be  rudely  trampled. 

"Farming  was  not  so  hard  before  we 
knew  alfalfa,"  complained  a  Kansas  farmer. 
"There  used  to  be  occasional  periods  of 
rest,  but  now  this  plagued  crop  drives  us 
the  year  round.  In  the  spring,  just  as 
we  are  busy  planting  the  corn,  we  must 
hustle  away  to  cut  that  first  crop  of 
alfalfa.  It  won't  wait;  it  must  be  at- 
tended to  first.  Then  in  June,  when  we're 
hoping  for  a  few  days'  let-up,  there  is  a 
second  crop  ready  and  another  hay  har- 
vest is  on  us.  Late  in  July,  when  it  is  hot 
and  sultry  and  the  haymow  is  a  steaming 
furnace,  there  is  more  alfalfa  to  harvest.  In 
September  we  used  to  get  a  few  days  to 
visit  our  folks  in  the  next  county,  but  now 
that  cussed  alfalfa  must  be  cut.  Can't 
leave  it  or  it  spoils;  and  in  October,  when 
the  corn  harvest  is  about  over,  there  is 
another  hay  harvest.  It's  just  cut,  cut,  all 
the  year— and  that  is  not  all.  Our  barns 
are  full  of  the  stuff,  stacks  fill  every  avail- 
able feed  lot  and  we  are  obliged  to  buy 
steers  and  lambs  and  pigs  to  eat  it  up  out  of 
the  way  of  the  next  season's  crops.  Alfalfa 
is  no  crop  for  a  lazy  farmer." 

The  Jlnimals'  Favorite 

Back  in  1889  a  rawboned  young  cowboy 
left  a  sheep  ranch  on  Green  River,  in  Utah, 
and  came  home  to  northern  Ohio  to  help 
his  gray  and  stooped  old  father  make  a 
bare  living  from  a  wet  and  weedy  old  farm. 
The  boy  brought  back  a  bag  of  the  seed 
of  the  wonderful  alfalfa  which  had  so 
delighted  the  hungry  lambs  when  they 
returned  from  the  frosted  ranges  for  the 
corral-feeding  at  the  end  of  the  range 
season;  but  the  old,  wet  Ohio  clay  was  too 
poor  to  grow  alfalfa.  First  attempts  to 
seed  it  failed,  but  the  boy  had  a  vision  of 
fields  like  the  irrigated  valleys  of  Utah  and 
persisted  in  sowing  more  alfalfa  each  year ; 
and  little  by  little  it  covered  the  farm  as 
one  after  another  of  the  fields  were  tilled 
and  limed  and  manured.  The  best  the 
father  could  do  on  the  farm  before  alfalfa 
came  was  to  sell  eight  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  wheat,  hay,  pigs  and  potatoes. 
In  1909  some  fields  yielded  six  tons  of  hay 
an  acre,  the  corn  from  ninety  acres  grown 
on  alfalfa  sod  measured  almost  nine  thou- 
sand bushels,  shelled.  About  fifteen  hun- 
dred lambs  were  fed  to  winter  fatness, 
and  three  brothers  find  this  farm,  now 
expanded  to  over  three  hundred  acres, 
demanding  their  whole  attention.  This  is 
not  an  isolated  story  of  reclamation;  it  is 
being  duplicated  on  a  thousand  farms  from 
Maine  to  Oregon. 

Alfalfa  is  a  dual-purpose  plant,  serving 
the  grower  in  two  ways.  It  has  the  high- 
est feeding  value  of  any  of  the  common 
farm  crops,  because  it  is  rich  in  digestible 
protein.  Protein  is  the  part  of  food  plants 
that  makes  red  blood,  flesh  and  bone.  Pro- 
tein is  the  costly  part  of  the  food  of 
animals  and  alfalfa  furnishes  a  lot  of  it 
at  the  lowest  cost  and  in  a  very  palatable 
form.  The  agricultural  chemist  has  shown 
that  a  good  average  crop  of  alfalfa  from 
one  acre  in  the  Eastern  states  contains  over 
five  thousand  pounds  of  digestible  matter, 
of  which  nearly  nine  hundred  pounds  is 
protein;  while  its  nearest  competitor — 
red  clover— returns  only  three  thousand 
pounds  of  digestible  matter  containing 
only  five  hundred  pounds  of  protein.  In 
feeding  value  its  relation  to  other  common 
crops  is  best  shown  by  comparison  with 
the  common  crops  on  the  basis  of  percent- 
age of  protein.  Alfalfa  hay  contains  11 
per  cent  digestible  protein;  red  clover,  6.8; 
timothy,  2.8.  Wheat  bran,  so  generally 
used  as  a  source  of  protein,  contains  only 
12.2  per  cent  of  protein. 

In  its  palatability  lies  much  of  its  virtue. 
All  animals  love  it.  Hens  will  pluck  it;  the 
family  dog  will  nip  the  tender  shoots  as  he 
passes  through  the  field.  Gorging  and  bloat- 
ing may  result  when  hungry  animals  are 
turned  into  a  field  and  allowed  to  eat  their 
fill.  The  cured  hay  has  been  ground  into 
meal  for  stock  food,  and  tests  of  alfalfa 
flour  made  into  bread  have  shown  it  to  be  a 
palatable  food  for  man. 


Alfalfa  helps  poor  soils.  It  first  demands 
that  the  farmers  carefully  drain,  lime  and 
manure  such  land  before  it  will  grow  vigor- 
ously. Then  it  revolutionizes  the  whole 
stretch  of  the  land  by  sending  its  penetrat- 
ing roots  deep  and  wide  in  search  of  plant 
food  and  moisture.  Down  into  the  hard 
subsoil  these  needle-tipped  fibers  grow  — 
three,  six,  ten,  and  even  twenty  feet.  The 
constant  growth  and  decay  of  these  fine 
rootlets  open  millions  of  tiny  tunnels 
through  the  hardest  soil,  where  air  and 
moisture  follow;  and  what  was  once  a 
soggy  mass  becomes  a  loose,  friable  soil  in 
a  receptive  state  for  added  fertility.  It 
harbors  its  own  nitrogen-gathering  germ, 
which  draws  a  supply  from  the  air  when 
an  abundant  supply  is  not  to  be  had  in 
the  soil. 

Alfalfa  growing  is  not  altogether  easy. 
Though  in  some  sections  it  grows  almost 
wild,  securing  a  stand  is  the  difficult  phase 
of  its  culture  over  most  of  the  country. 
The  best  farmers  have  to  study  and  ex- 
periment with  it.  A  trial  plot  is  advised  by 
the  experts  before  large  areas  are  seeded. 
It  is  largely  a  soil  problem.  No  amount  of 
care  will  bring  success  if  the  soil  is  wet 
or  sour,  or  devoid  of  available  plant  food 
to  support  the  hungry  young  alfalfa  plants 
the  first  year.  Spring  or  summer  seeding  is 
quite  generally  practiced,  though  fall  seed- 
ing is  followed  successfully  in  some  sec- 
tions. Plow  early  and  pack  the  surface  to 
hold  the  moisture.  Spare  no  pains  on  the 
seed  bed.  Make  it  fine  and  free  from 
weeds.  Cornland  is  best  for  alfalfa,  since 
weeds  trouble  less.  Fifteen  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre  is  used  either  broadcast  or 
in  the  seed  attachment  of  a  grain  drill. 
If  the  land  is  very  dry  follow  the  drill 
with  the  roller. 

Nursing  the  First  Crop 

A  nurse  crop  of  barley  has  been  used 
quite  generally  as  a  protection  the  first 
summer.  The  nurse  crop  aids  in  keeping 
down  weeds,  which  may  press  the  tender 
alfalfa.  On  the  cleanest  land  the  nurse 
crop  is  not  needed.  If  the  land  has  never 
grown  clover  inoculate  with  the  alfalfa 
bacteria.  Manured  land  seldom  lacks  the 
germs,  but  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  soil 
from  an  old  alfalfa  field  will  do  the  trick. 

The  first  season's  cutting  must  be  light. 
After  the  nurse  crop  of  barley  is  mowed  off, 
clipping  should  be  delayed  until  the  small 
buds  or  shoots  appear  near  the  ground, 
which  are  the  sure  sign  that  the  plant  can 
bear  to  have  its  main  stems  severed.  To 
cut  alfalfa  at  any  time  before  these  shoots 
appear  is  to  take  great  chances  of  killing  it. 
To  wait  too  long  allows  these  shoots  to 
grow  up  to  be  cut  off  and  the  plant  is  again 
stunted.  The  spring-sown  field  may  be 
clipped  twice  the  first  season,  but  never  vio- 
late this  signal  of  Nature  that  the  plant  is 
ready  to  replace  its  top.  Let  the  plants  go 
into  the  winter  with  a  good  strong  top 
growth.  Bare  alfalfa  stubble  fares  ill  in 
icy  periods. 

Like  most  other  plants,  alfalfa  becomes 
acclimated  to  a  region  and  local  variations 
have  been  developed.  The  strain  grown  on 
rich  irrigated  lands  will  not  do  well  under 
dry-farming  conditions  and  the  plant,  as 
developed  in  the  hot  Southwest,  will  not 
thrive  in  the  Northwest. 

Alfalfa  is  coming  again  to  its  own.  Corn, 
cotton  and  wheat  have  in  turn  occupied  the 
spotlight  of  the  countryman's  approval  as 
being  the  greatest  of  American  crops,  but 
none  of  these  can  furnish  so  distinguished  a 
pedigree  or  such  a  variety  of  uses  and  bene- 
fits, in  the  realm  of  useful  plants,  as  alfalfa. 
The  average  countryman  has  been  afraid  of 
alfalfa;  afraid  to  attempt  to  grow  it.  So 
much  has  been  said  about  its  demands 
for  fertile  soils,  drainage,  good  preparation 
for  seeding,  danger  from  weeds,  inoculation, 
that  he  has  gotten  the  impression  that  it 
requires  a  lot  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
much  trouble  to  get  a  stand.  Far  more  has 
been  said  about  the  troubles  with  it  than 
the  benefits  of  its  successful  culture.  Its 
superior  virtues  as  a  food  plant,  as  an  aid  in 
the  improvement  of  soils  and  as  an  essen- 
tial in  the  rotation  on  the  stockfarm  are 
too  important  to  be  neglected  long  by  the 
American  countryman. 
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IN  NO  other  department  of  human 
endeavor  has  there  been  such  lack 
of  progress,  such  lamentable  lack  of 
progress,  as  in  the  treatment  of  poverty; 
for  in  spite  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  wealth 
of  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  advance  in 
science  and  civilization,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
provements in  machinery,  manufacturing, 
methods  of  production,  means  of  transpor- 
tation, poverty,  which  ought  long  ago  to 
have  vanished,  is  a  greater  problem  than 
ever  before. 

The  handling  of  poverty  should  be 
stripped  of  sentimentality  and  foolishness. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  think 
that  poverty  is  lessened  by  the  mere  hand- 
ing out  of  huge  sums  in  charity.  Charity, 
indeed,  although  it  may  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins,  is  often  so  ill-advised  as  certainly 
to  develop  a  multitude  of  evils. 

In  no  country  can  the  problem  be 
better  studied  than  in  England;  for  the 
English  have  for  many  centuries  been 
combating  poverty,  and  have  long  set 
forth  the  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
very  leaders  of  civilization — and  there  is  no 
greater  problem  confronting  civilization. 

The  Englishman,  dropping  a  casual 
penny  into  the  supplicating  hand,  does 
not  ordinarily  realize  that  the  annual  dis- 
bursements of  his  Government,  for  poor 
relief,  amount  to  almost  two  dollars  a  head 
from  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Taking  the  total  num- 
ber who  receive  relief  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  there  are  well  over  two  million.  And 
of  these  two  million  the  Government  de- 
clares that  over  nine  hundred  thousand  — 
about  forty-four  per  cent  of  the  whole— are 
"permanent  paupers"  as  distinguished 
from  "occasional  or  temporary."  With  a 
total  population  of  only  forty-five  million  — 
only  half  that  of  the  United  States— the 
British  Government  pays  out  over  eighty- 
five  million  dollars  a  year  in  poor  relief. 
Nor  is  this  caused  by  the  much-spoken-of 
poverty  of  Ireland,  for  the  average  spent 
on  the  poor  is  over  two  dollars  a  head  for 
England  and  Wales,  about  one  dollar  and 
a  half  for  Scotland  and  only  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter  for  Ireland. 

To  the  amount  paid  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  added  the  immense  and 
increasing  sums  nowadays  spent  by  en- 
dowed organizations  and  institutions  and 
by  private  individuals  in  the  cause  of 
charity.  As  one  single  item,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  1909  the  charitable  be- 
quests alone  amounted  to  over  fifteen 
million  dollars.  With  all  this  there  should 
also  be  considered  the  huge  things  done, 
not  only  to  help  the  dependent  poor  but, 
what  is  far  more  important,  to  prevent 
the  independent  poor  from  becoming  de- 
pendents. That  the  trade  unions  are 
paying  out  each  year  over  two  million 
dollars  in  benefits  for  the  unemployed,  and 
about  as  much  for  sick  and  accident  bene- 
fits, is  an  important  protective  item. 

A  National  Employment  Bureau 

Very  recently  the  British  Government  has 
put  in  operation  a  system  of  national  labor 
exchanges  which,  through  bureaus  and 
distress  committees,  are  to  find  work  for 
the  workless  by  getting  employers  and 
workers  together,  or  even  by  sending  men 
from  parts  of  the  country  where  labor  is  too 
plentiful  to  parts  where  it  is  scarce.  Eng- 
land is  seething  with  projects,  begun  or 
contemplated,  for  the  assistance  of  what — 
over  there— they  term  the  lower  classes. 

A  bill  was  actually  introduced  into 
Parliament  last  year,  and  may  be  reintro- 
duced and  passed,  providing  that  a  new 
kind  of  court,  to  be  called  a  fair-rent  court, 
be  instituted,  to  set  a  renting  value  on  low- 
priced  homes  if  the  tenants  think  the  rents 
are  unreasonable.  Such  value  is  not  to 
permit  of  a  net  income  of  more  than  five 
per  cent  to  the  landlord. 

It  was  in  1908  that  the  system  of  old- 
age  pensions  was  introduced.  Since  then, 
whenever  a  suggestion  is  made  that  the  law 
may  be  repealed  because  of  the  straits 
of  the  national  treasury,  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  vie  with  each  other  in  eager- 
ness to  declare  that  no  repeal  shall  be 
contemplated. 


In  some  of  its  phases  poverty  is  so 
picturesque  in  England  that  it  is  difficult 
at  first  sight  to  view  it  properly.  That 
some  of  the  methods  of  administration 
come  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  gives 
a  touch  of  interest,  although  this  itself  is 
a  condemnation  from  the  modern  point  of 
view.  But  English  poverty  has  often  such 
attractive  accompaniments !  There  is  that 
dole  at  Winchester,  where  for  centuries 
it  has  only  been  necessary  to  knock  upon 
a  certain  wicket  to  receive  a  supply  of 
bread  and  sturdy  ale.  And  there  are  the 
picturesque  poor  old"  men  at  Warwick,  so 
delightful  to  look  upon  as  they  move  about 
their  ancient  quadrangle  in  their  long 
and  sleeveless  cloaks  of  blue,  clasped  with 
old  silver. 

England  itself  is  so  charming,  so  com- 
fortable, so  delightful  of  aspect,  so  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  that  the  idea  of  troublesome 
poverty  seems  an  unimaginable  incon- 
gruity. For  how  can  troublesome  poverty 
exist  in  connection  with  those  stately 
homes,  those  lovely  landscapes,  those 
charming  villages,  those  trim-built  towns, 
those  great  cities,  so  full  of  quiet  energy! 
Yet  the  poverty  is  there  and  much  of  it  is 
of  sodden  wretchedness.  A  great  part  of 
this  sodden  poverty  is  caused  by  the  sys- 
tem under  which  the  stately  homes  have 
for  generations  harbored  non-producers; 
the  villages  and  towns  and  cities  have 
given  their  energy  and  their  labor  with  the 
incubus  of  thousands  of  higher-class  idlers 
on  their  backs. 

Soda  Water  in  the  Workhouse 

In  England  and  Wales,  poor  relief  out  of 
the  public  funds  is  administered  by  boards 
of  guardians,  acting  within  single  parishes 
or  in  groups  of  parishes  termed  unions. 
There  are  at  present  nearly  six  hundred 
and  fifty  boards  of  guardians,  but  the 
population  under  their  care  varies  from  the 
smallest,  having  about  twenty-two  hun- 
dred, to  West  Ham,  the  largest,  with  over 
five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  Ireland 
has  much  the  same  system;  and  in  Scot- 
land the  poor  relief  is  in  charge  of  parish 
councils.  In  each  country  there  is  a  central 
board,  which  makes  general  regulations 
regarding  relief  and  has  much  to  say  re- 
garding salaries,  but  does  not  interfere  in 
individual  cases.  So  much  is  left  to  local 
control  and  local  ideas  that  there  have 
come  to  be  great  differences  in  administra- 
tion. In  some  places  the  system  is  so  per- 
fect, so  scientific,  that  the  poor  themselves 
have  been  quite  forgotten. 

There  is  a  great  movement  on  foot  for 
the  changing  of  the  present  system  and  the 
doing  away  with  boards  of  guardians  and 
with  many  of  the  poorhouses— or  work- 
houses, as  they  call  them.  And  that  there 
is  much  of  foolish  management  is  shown 
by  such  things  as  the  recent  installation, 
in  the  poorhouse  of  a  steel-working  city,  of 
a  thousand-dollar  bottling  plant  to  give 
fizz-water  to  the  inmates.  The  entire 
system  will  probably  soon  be  given  im- 
portant administ:ative  reforms.  A  recom- 
mendation has  passed  almost  unnoticed 
among  what  are  deemed  the  important 
proposals.  This  significant  recommenda- 
tion suggests  that  no  assistance  be  given 
to  deserted  wives  during  the  first  year 
of  desertion.  Yet  a  year  is  ample  time  to 
starve  in ! 

Woman,  indeed,  when  she  is  poor,  is 
treated  with  scant  consideration  in  Eng- 
land. The  poor  woman  is  no  longer  "  Mrs. " 
or  "Miss";  she  is  no  longer  Sarah  or  Jane; 
she  has  simply  her  surname  and  is  Smith 
or  Jones  or  Robinson.  And  it  seems  to  be 
this  same  unsexing  of  a  woman  who  is  poor, 
or  who  works  for  small  wages,  that  makes 
the  nation  tolerant  of  the  vast  system  of 
woman  bartenders  and  also  permits  the 
"higher"  classes  to  see,  unmoved,  women 
in  public  view  at  night  reeling  up  to  the 
barroom  counters  to  buy.  There  are  hope- 
less, sodden  faces  of  women  and  half- 
grown  girls  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  great 
cities  such  as  one  rarely  sees  in  even 
the  wretchedest  of  American  slums.  The 
terrible  part  of  this  is,  from  an  English 
standpoint,  that  these  are  English  faces; 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  aliens. 


From  the  first,  indeed,  in  considering 
the  subject  of  England's  poor,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  question  is  affected 
in  only  a  trifling  degree  by  the  incoming  of 
poor  foreigners.  England's  troubles  have 
developed  from  within.  Immigration  is 
negligible  and  is  far  more  than  offset  by 
the  throngs  of  foreign  visitors  who  empty 
their  pocketbooks  in  England.  There 
does  not  even  begin  to  be  the  immense 
problem  that  the  United  States  handles  — 
that  of  assimilating  millions  of  incomers, 
who  have  little  money  and  are  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

In  a  number  of  particulars,  however,  the 
outlook  in  England  is  encouraging.  The 
average  of  absolute  illiteracy  has  im- 
mensely decreased.  Forty-five  years  ago 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  out  of  every 
thousand  who  married  could  not  sign  the 
register  except  by  mark;  now,  only  six- 
teen out  of  every  thousand  are  unable  to 
write  their  names.  And  whereas  forty 
years  ago  there  were  barely  more  than 
one  million  children  in  public  elementary 
schools,  there  are  now  over  five  millions. 

An  excellent  point  is  that  crime,  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  inevitable 
concomitant  of  poverty,  is  decreasing.  In 
1860  two  and  forty-three  hundredths  of 
each  one  thousand  of  population  were  tried 
for  indictable  offenses— using  this  term  as 
distinguished  from  mere  misdemeanors.  In 
1890,  although  pauperism  had  meanwhile 
greatly  increased,  the  proportion  charged 
with  crimes  had  dropped  to  one  and  ninety- 
one  hundredths.  Now  it  is  less  than  one 
and  eighty  hundredths.  Sentences  aver- 
age lighter  than  formerly,  but  this  leniency 
does  not  make  for  increase  of  crime. 

Another  excellent  feature  is  that  today 
the  total  amount  deposited  in  savings 
banks  is  five  times  the  total  of  fifty  years 
ago;  the  average  for  each  member  of  the 
population  has  increased  in  the  half  cen- 
tury from  seven  to  about  twenty-five 
dollars.  But  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
increased  use  of  banks  and  by  no  means 
altogether  to  'ncrease  of  national  wealth. 

England  finds  encouragement  in  the 
fact  that,  although  pauper  conditions  are 
much  worse  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago, 
they  are  somewhat  better  than  they  were 
a  century  ago;  but  a  century  ago  it  was 
possible  to  take  the  situation  in  hand 
because  the  "lower"  classes  had  not  felt 
their  own  power  as  they  do  now,  or  at  any 
rate  were  not  recognized  as  they  are  now. 

When  Idleness  Paid 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was  startling  poverty.  The 
terrible  losses  and  taxes  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  were  one  great  cause,  and  a  still 
greater  was  the  overturning  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  life  and  industry,  of  manu- 
facturing and  transportation,  consequent 
upon  the  adopt'on  of  steam  power  and 
machinery,  especially  machinery  for  spin- 
ning and  weaving.  So  evil  was  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes  that  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  found 
that  their  independence  and  industry  had 
well-nigh  disappeared.  There  were  many 
parishes  in  which  every  single  laborer  was 
listed  as  a  pauper,  for  he  was  paid  more 
for  idleness  than  for  work,  especially  if  he 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  pauper  wife 
and  children.  It  took  some  years  of  deter- 
mined reform  and  returning  prosperity  to 
relieve  the  nation,  and  there  has  never 
been  entire  recovery  from  the  shocking 
demoralization  of  that  period.  To  this  are 
owing  such  things  as  the  unconcernedness 
with  which,  even  now,  a  man  may  start  for 
the  poorhouse,  leading  wife  and  children 
with  him. 

Even  so  late  as  1850  nearly  sixty  out 
of  every  one  thousand  of  population  in 
England  and  Wales  were  paupers;  in  1860 
the  proportion  was  forty-five;  now  it  is 
twenty-five,  with  somewhat  fewer  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Those  who  consider 
only  the  reports  of  the  total  number  of 
paupers  believe  that  things  are  better  now 
than  even  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  for  the 
total  then  is  given  as  only  about  the  same 
as  now,  in  spite  of  great  increase  in  popu- 
lation.  But  figures  are  strange  things  and 


Announcement  No.  36 

Are  You  Going 
Away  for  the 
Winter  ? 

No  matter  where  or  when  you  or 
friends  of  yours  contemplate  a 
trip  this  Winter,  the  Tours  De- 
partment of  the  Chicago,  Union 
Pacific  and  North  Western  Line 
solicits  your  correspondence  in 
regard  to  it  and  suggests  that 
you  avail  yourself  of  the  un- 
limited services  and  assistance 
it  is  in  position  to  render. 

S.  A.  Hutchiso?i,  Manager 

212  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
PC1688  (274) 
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Your  Home 
Magazines  in  1911 

The  Ladies  Home  Journal  is  now 
issued  twice  a  month.  Twenty-four 
complete  issues  during  the  year  will 
bring  to  your  home  all  that  is  best 
and  inspiring  in  editorials,  stories  and 
suggestions  that  will  aid  the  busy 
housewife  in  the  management  of  the 
home. 

The  Journal  is  not  merely  a  publi- 
cation, it  is  an  institution,  a  maga- 
zine that  women  buy,  read,  lend, 
borrow  and  believe  in.  For  $1.50 
(in  Canada  outside  of  Toronto  $2.50) 
The  Journal  will  come  to  you  by 
mail  twice  a  month  for  the  next  year. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  togetherleave 
little  to  be  desired  in  reading  matter  for 
the  home.  Three  dollars  (in  Canada 
$4.00)  will  pay  for  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  both — 76  magazines  in  all. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


,IR  WEIGHT  $ 
IANKEL-ETS 


:  i/lir-  weight  i 

VAnkel-ets/ 


With  Your 
"Christmas 
Money" 

Ket  a  pair  of  Air- 
weight  Ankel-ets. 
You  need  them  for 
cold,  wet,  slushy 
days. 

Send  direct  to 
HOWE  RUBBER  CO. 
189  Murray  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Write  Brooksville 
Board  of  Trade  for 
BOOK  OF  FACTS, 
describing  different 
kinds  of  Florida  soil. 
We  have  no  land  to 
sell  but  want  settlers 
and  investors  to  de- 
velop richest  district 
in  Florida,  according 

to  State  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture; not  pine  land,  not  sand,  but  high  and  rolling  with 
rich  dark  top  soil  and  clay  subsoil.  No  fertilizer, irrigation  or 
drainage  necessary.  Raises  80  bu.  corn  per  acre.  Best  for  cit- 
rus fruits,  truck  and  staple  crops.  An  industrious  man,  with 
5500  to  $1 ,000  capital,  can  be  independent  here.  300  ft.  above 
sea;  no  swamps  or  marshes.  Ideal  climate, schools, churches, 
towns,  good  roads,  all  conveniences.  Home  seekers  and  in- 
vestors please  investigate.  We  need  you  and  will  help  you. 
Board  of  Trade,  Brooksville,  Fla. 


FREEMASONS:^ 


Until  Jan.  1st  our  $1.50 
:  monthly  forSOc  a  year ; 
25c.  Illustrated  History 
of  Craft  begins  in  January.  Masonic  news,  philosophy,  stones.  Re- 
mit by  check  if  you  wish.  Masonic  Advocate,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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much  depends  on  how  the  total  of  paupers 
is  estimated.  For  example,  one  may  declare 
the  total  number  today  to  be  either  one 
million  or  two  million,  and  have  official 
authority  for  both  statements,  wide  apart 
though  they  are.  But  there  are  other 
modes  of  comparison. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  amount  spent  for 
poor  relief  was  barely  six  shillings  for  each 
one  of  the  total  population  as  against  the 
eight  shillings  today.  In  1850  thirty-nine 
million  dollars  was  spent  annually  by  the 
Government  in  relief  of  the  poor;  in  1890 
fifty-one  million  dollars;  now  over  eighty- 
five  million  dollars.  Though  the  popula- 
tion has  less  than  doubled,  the  expense  has 
more  than  doubled.  Half  a  century  ago 
the  salaries  of  officers  connected  with  poor 
relief  totaled  only  three  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  annually;  now  they 
are  over  twelve  million  dollars ! 

If  those  are  right  who  insist  that  there  is 
really  improvement  since  1860,  in  spite  of 
the  great  increase  in  cost  of  poor  relief, 
then  the  fear  felt  by  the  "higher  classes" 
today  must  come  from  the  woefully  de- 
pressed financial  and  business  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  consequent  danger 
of  turning  a  vast  number  of  people  into 
dependency  who  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
care  for  themselves. 

To  the  visitor  in  England  the  number  of 
puny  and  undersized  men  is  noticeable. 
This  is  not  only  directly  owing  to  poor 
nourishment  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
emigration  has  taken  away  so  many  of 
the  best  and  strongest.  And  emigration, 
whiqh  had  almost  ceased,  is  seriously  begin- 
ning again.  No  wonder  the  greater  part  of 
English  fiction  concerns  itself  with  aged 
parents  and  households  of  spinster  sisters. 

Pitiable  Destitution 

On  the  same  day,  early  this  year,  on 
which  the  London  newspapers  published 
columns  of  description  of  the  pageantry 
and  pomp  of  the  opening  of  Parliament,  I 
read  in  the  same  papers  of  a  man  sentenced 
to  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  firing  a 
haystack  "to  get  warm,"  as  he  dully  ex- 
pressed it;  of  a  child  who  rolled  to  her 
death  in  a  fire  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
screen— "I  sold  it  for  bread,"  said  the 
mother  pitifully;  .  and  of  a  respectable 
woman  who,  arrested  for  theft,  tried  to 
tear  out  her  eyes— "for,"  she  cried,  "I  can 
never  look  my  friends  in  the  face  again!" 

Conditions  are  bad  now,  but  the  appal- 
ling thing  is  what  they  threaten  to  become. 
Half  a  century  ago  Macaulay  pointed  out 
the  perils  that  threaten  any  country  where- 
in some  grow  rich  while  the  mass  contin- 
ually grow  poorer— the  perils  that  come 
when  some  ride  in  their  carriages  while 
many  are  unable  to  buy  bread;  and  he 
wrote  of  the  Huns  and  Vandals  that  would 
be  engendered  by  such  a  condition.  English- 
like, he  put  it  all  on  the  United  States  and 
said  it  was  coming  to  us ! 

The  migration  cityward  has  been  a  great 
evil.  In  half  a  century  the  agricultural 
population  has  decreased  over  thirty  per 
cent.  The  area  of  land  under  farm  culti- 
vation has  been  steadily  decreasing,  and 
crops  produced  are  smaller,  by  millions  of 
bushels,  than  those  grown  fifteen  years  ago. 

Great  sums  have  been  spent  in  construct- 
ing model  tenements  and  cottages.  In 
London  such  tenements  make  an  approach 
in  considerable  degree  to  model  tenements 
as  Americans  know  them;  many  of  the 
buildings  rise  to  six  stories— which  is  lofty 
for  London  and  low  for  Edinburgh.  It  is 
quite  customary  for  a  new  London  tene- 
ment in  a  former  slum  district  to  have 
seventy-two  rooms,  occupied  by,  say, 
thirty-four  families,  with  one  single  stair- 
way and  street  entrance— the  average  rent 
being  fifty  cents  a  week  for  each  room. 

Slum-dwellers  vanish  with  slum-dwell- 
ings. In  parts  of  Edinburgh,  where  only 
a  few  years  ago  I  saw  the  most  wretched 
poverty  that  I  have  anywhere  seen,  with 
squalid,  barefooted  women  creeping  down 
ancient  winding  stairs  of  stone,  around  the 
Grass  Market  and  adjacent  regions,  there 
has  been  a  splendid  work  in  cleaning  up 
and  rebuilding;  and  the  terrible  wretched- 
ness has  gone.  But  the  hard  part  is  that  it 
has  only  vanished  to  other  wretched  hiding 
places!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the 
general  history  of  model  tenements  every- 
where; they  are  occupied  by  clean  and 
model  tenants !  And  somehow  the  model 
builder  and  model  settlement-worker  find 
it  hard  not  to  wish  it  so.  "  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  once  in  a  while  one  of  the  undesirable 
families  will  remain  with  us,"  said  a  really 
earnest  worker  to  me  one  day. 


That  is  the  trouble  with  so  many  things 
regarding  poverty:  what  ought  to  help 
does  not  always  help.  Better  transporta- 
tion facilities  ought  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
hardworking  poor;  but,  the  moment  trol- 
leys—"trams"— and  railways  give  cheaper 
and  better  service,  rents  go  up  and  the 
poor  are  thereby  driven  away— an  in- 
evitable condition,  but  none  the  less  to  be 
regretted.  When,  some  years  ago,  the  toll 
of  one  halfpenny  for  crossing  Waterloo 
Bridge  was  taken  off,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  laborers  who  crossed  daily  and  thus 
had  to  pay  sixpence  a  week,  which  they 
could  ill  afford,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
rents  of  small  houses  and  little  apartments 
across  the  river  at  once  rose  precisely  six- 
pence a  week! 

A  grimmer  fact  is  that  in  one  parish  in 
Southwark,  where  there  is  considerable 
charity  in  the  direct  form  of  giving  away 
food,  rents  for  tiny  homes  and  especially  for 
single  rooms  range  higher  than  in  adjoining 
parishes,  which  are  every  way  as  good 
except  for  the  charity.  The  English  land- 
lord is  always  on  the  alert. 

A  board  that  has  charge  of  many  of  the 
very  poorest  families  of  Manchester,  oper- 
ating with  splendid  organization  and  broad 
sympathy,  pays  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
weekly  to  a  needy  husband,  the  same  sum 
to  his  needy  wife  and  eighteen  pence  for 
each  needy  child.  I  found  that,  as  a  great 
many  by  working  hard  all  the  week  earn 
only  fifteen  shillings  or  less,  the  large 
pauper  family  is  much  envied  for  success 
in  money-getting  without  being  compelled 
to  go  to  the  poorhouse.  Laboring  men  can 
rent  cheaply  in  Manchester;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  living  in  one  room  by  an  entire 
family.  A  great  many  little  houses  of  four 
rooms  each  are  rented  for  five  dollars  a 
month,  and  then  two  of  the  rooms  are 
sublet  to  lodgers. 

One  sees  altogether  too  many  people  in 
England  who  are  dirty,  ragged,  stunted, 
unintelligent,  unemployed  and  unemploy- 
able, uninteresting— but  hungry.  Even 
with  earnest  and  capable  workers,  existence 
without  charitable  help  is  so  difficult  as  to 
be  praiseworthy,  and  the  possible  margin 
for  saving  is  infinitesimally  small.  Hence 
came  the  law  of  1908,  establishing  old-age 
pensions  for  poor  folks  over  the  age  of 
seventy. 

There  has  been  nothing  in  the  entire 
history  of  England  more  essentially  dra- 
matic than  the  setting  before  the  people 
that  the  old  and  poor  were  to  be  pensioned 
by  the  Government  for  no  other  merit  than 
age  and  poverty.  Beside  the  establishment 
of  this  system,  battles,  sieges  and  pageants 
fade  into  insignificance. 

It  is  not  as  it  is  in  Germany,  where  for 
many  years  small  payments  are  steadily 
made  into  a  general  fund  by  the  working 
people,  under  the  assurance  of  a  pension 
when  age  comes  creeping  on;  for  in  Eng- 
land there  are  no  precedent  payments  to 
be  made— the  only  precedent  conditions  are 
age  and  lack  of  means.  To  the  poor  of 
England  it  is  a  fairy  tale  come  true. 

Relief  for  the  Aged 

When  a  man's  or  a  woman's  income  does 
not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  the 
pension  is— roughly— one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  week.  From  this  it  varies  down 
to  the  minimum— twenty-five  cents  a 
week — forthose  whose  incomes  are  between 
one  hundred  and  forty  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  A  wife  as  well  as  a  hus- 
band may  claim  a  pension,  so  that  many 
couples  receive  two  dollars  and  a  half  a 
week.  To  a  large  proportion  this  is  wealth, 
because  it  is  sufficiency.  Already  there  are 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  old-age 
pensioners— a  trifle  over  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  the  population;  and  the  amount 
paid  annually  is  over  forty-three  million 
dollars.  Only  citizens  who  are  residents 
are  eligible.  Prisoners  are  barred  and  for 
ten  years  after  release.  Habitual  refusal  to 
work  is  another  bar.  And  no  one  is  to 
have  a  pension  who  within  a  twelvemonth 
preceding  application  for  the  pension  has 
received  poor  relief.  The  amazing  fairy 
tale  was  not  left  to  chance  for  dissemina- 
tion, for  the  Government  sent  messages  to 
every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

I  heard  some  grim  stories.  A  woman, 
a  widow,  had  raised  her  family  of  children 
and  was  left  alone  in  her  old  age.  She 
heard  of  the  pension,  applied  for  it  and 
actually  received  the  initial  payment.  She 
took  the  money  in  a  sort  of  blind  bewilder- 
ment and  hugging  it  to  her  bosom  went 
dazedly  home.  It  was  the  first  bit  of  good 
fortune  that  had  come  to  her  in  all  her  long, 


hard  life!  She  entered  her  door,  not  heed- 
ing the  neighbors  who  tried  to  congratulate 
her.  They  noticed  that  her  light  burned 
all  the  night.  They  found  later  that  she 
had  not  gone  to  bed,  but  must  have  sat  in 
vigilant  bewilderment  beside  her  prize; 
and  as  the  morning  dawned  she  hanged 
herself. 

An  aged  man  and  wife  applied.  The 
husband's  application  was  first  granted 
and  almost  at  once  he  died;  whereupon 
the  woman  in  panic  fear  withdrew  her  own 
application  and  nothing  could  induce  her 
to  renew  it,  for  she  was  certain  it  would 
mean  death. 

The  pension  law  has  suddenly  made  a 
welcome  guest  of  many  an  old  parent  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  selfish  children,  had  over- 
stayed his  time. 

A  sturdy  Scotchman  on  earnings  of  only 
thirteen  shillings  a  week  had  bravely  sup- 
ported himself,  his  wife  and  his  children, 
and  had  also  given  food  and  a  roof  to  his 
parents  and  the  parents  of  his  wife— all 
without  any  assistance  till  the  new  law 
told  him  pensions  could  be  paid  the  old 
folks  without  the  stigma  of  pauperism. 

Vagaries  of  the  Pension  System 

It  is  a  sidelight  on  average  intelligence 
to  know  that  a  large  number  of  applicants 
did  not  know  even  their  own  age.  Of 
course  there  were  many  who,  answering  the 
formal  queries,  declared  their  sex  to  be  the 
Church  of  England,  declared  that  they 
were  not  born  in  England  but  in  Cornwall, 
or  declared  that  they  were  not  British 
subjects,  but  Scotch.  Before  the  more 
intelligent  English  smile  at  such  answers, 
they  ought  to  remember  that  this  very  law 
specifically  exempts  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  Isle  of  Man  from  its  operation,  as 
having  laws  and  parliamentary  procedure 
of  their  own. 

In  one  family  five  brothers  and  sisters, 
with  ages  aggregating  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years,  were  granted  pensions. 
Till  almost  the  very  end  of  their  lives  they 
had  worried  along  at  the  edge  of  the  poor- 
house.   Now  they  have  their  reward. 

Disqualification  through  having  been 
given  poor  relief  has  been  so  strictly  inter- 
preted as,  in  one  case,  to  bar  a  woman  who 
had  received  only  a  single  loaf  of  bread, 
and  in  another  to  bar  a  man  on  account 
of  having  had  a  single  payment  of  money, 
although  the  board  of  guardians  had 
promptly  collected  the  sum  from  his  chil- 
dren; and  there  have  been  numerous  other 
cases  as  extreme. 

Quite  beyond  the  intent  of  the  law- 
makers, some  people  with  considerable 
money  in  the  bank  have  claimed  and  re- 
ceived pensions.  One  man  and  his  wife 
were  granted  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  a 
week  each,  although  they  had  forty-nine 
hundred  dollars  in  the  bank,  for  they  were 
receiving  only  one  per  cent.  A  man  with 
nearly  four  thousand  dollars  at  two  and  a 
half  per  cent  was  given  a  pension.  A  mar- 
ried woman  whose  husband  had  six  thou- 
sand dollars  at  four  per  cent  was  granted 
seventy-five  cents  a  week  on  the  ground 
that  she  herself  had  no  income  and  her 
husband's  income  was  less  than  double  the 
disqualifying  sum. 

England's  course  in  regard  to  the  entire 
subject  of  the  poor  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  If  she  keeps  handing  out  ever- 
increasing  sums  in  direct  relief  of  pauper- 
ism, and  also  spends  huge  and  increasing 
portions  of  the  national  revenue  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  schemes  to  help  the  poor 
who  are  not  paupers,  it  needs  no  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son  to  prophesy  that  the 
revenue  cannot  long  stand  the  strain.  And 
the  question  insistently  comes  as  to  its 
being  worth  while.  Old-age  pension  offi- 
cials have  said  to  me  that  they  do  not  really 
anticipate  a  lessening  of  the  total  of  pauper- 
ism through  this  new  law;  and  there  are 
also  indications  that  there  is  less  of  rigid 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  poor. 

Some  look  to  changes  in  the  land  system 
for  relief.  Many  look  for  some  kind  of 
socialism.  In  any  event,  national  safety 
does  not  lie  in  the  frightened  filling  of 
outstretched  hands.  The  evident  fright 
will  but  increase  the  demands. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the 
declaration  that  the  poor  we  have  always 
with  us  was  meant  as  a  prophecy.  It  was 
only  the  statement  of  a  regrettable  fact  of 
the  time;  and  it  was  said— and  here  again, 
at  the  expense  of  seeming  hardhearted,  one 
may  see  a  possible  intended  lesson — it  was 
said  in  specific  defense  of  spending  money 
for  a  purpose  of  courtesy  and  honor,  in- 
stead of  giving  it  to  the  poor. 


"You  Are  Making  Good" 

Don' t  you  want  your  employer  to  say  this  \ayou? 
Don't  you  want  him  to  say:  "I've  been 
watching  you,  young  man,  and  I'm  going  to 
give  you  a  raise  and  a  better  position"? 
That  is  the  kind  of  recognition  training  wins. 
YOU  can  gain  just  such  advancement  with  the 
help  of  I.C.S.  as  thousands  of  others  have  done. 
Your  employer  will  be  glad  to  advance  you  as 
fast  as  you  show  progress  in  training — other 
employers  will  want  you — there  are  always  big 
opportunities  fortheman  who  is  "makinggood." 

Mark  the  coupon  now  to  show  what  line  you 
prefer — the  one  you  want  as  your  pathway  to 
Success — mail  it  to-day — costs  only  postage — 
and  let  I.C.S.  explain  how  it  comes  to  you  in 
your  own  home,  in  spare  time,  without  your 
giving  up  your  present  place  or  all  your  recre- 
ation, and  helps  you  to  become  an  EXPERT 
in  your  chosen  line. 

Don't  delay— don't  waste  any  time  — don't  neglect— 
for  your  own  sake,  mark  the  coupon  NOW. 


International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  1171,  SCEANTON,  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part, 
how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position,  trade  or  profession 
before  which  I  have  marked  X. 


Automobile  Running 
Mine  Superintendent 
Mine  Foreman 
Plumbing,  Steam  Fitting 
Concrete  Construction 
Civil  Engineer 
Textile  Manufacturer 
Stationary  Engineer 
Telephone  Expert 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Lighting  Supt. 
Electric  Wireman 


Civil  Service 
Architect     ( Spanish 
Chemist       J  French 
Languages—  1  German 
Banking       I  Italian 
Building  Contractor 
Architect'l  Draftsman 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Illustrating 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Advertising  Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 
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More  power  and  refine- 
ment of  design  distin- 
guish the  new  VALES — 
now  ready. 

1911  4 H.  P.YALE,  $200 

With  Bosch  Magneto,  $235 

1911  7  H.  P.  YALE  TWIN,  $300 

Distinctly  a  quality  proposi- 
tion— that  accounts  for  its  superb 
record  in  every  endurance  and 
reliability  contest. 

Note  the  straight  line  frame  and  low,  easy  saddle 
position.  Its  lone  stroke  motor  and  offset  cylinder  place 
it  beyond  all  competition  for  power  and  speed. 
Write  today  for  full  information. 

The  Consolidated  Mfg.  Co.,  1702  Fernwood  Ave.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
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dealers*  profits.  We  give  a  bind- 
ing guarantee  of  satisfaction  and 
save  you  33  1-3  per  cent. 

You  can  buy  the  well-known  Regal 
Rug,  reversible,  all-wool  finish,  at 
$3.75.  Our  Brussetlo  Rug,  greatest 

value  known.  $1.85.  Splendid 
(Trade  Bras  sell  Bug,  9x12  h.. 
$11.  Famous  Invincible  Vel- 
vets, 9x12  ft.,  $16.  Standard 
Axminsters,  9x12  ft..  $16  50. 
Fine  quality  Lace  Curtains. 
per  pair  and  up.  Tapestry 
Curtains,  Wilton  Bags,  Lino- 
leums at  Mill  prices. 

Write   today  lor  our  NEW 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 
No.  14.  Sent  free.  Shows  latest 
designs  in  actual  colors. 
\  j       UNITED  MULLS  MFG.  CO. 

Ir~  I     2450-2462  Jasper  St  .  Phils 


Mill 
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HE  WAS  always  just  the 
"Fathead."  We  never  knew 
his  real  name  or  whence 
he  came.  Hayes  found  him  asleep 
in  a  boxcar  one  night;  and  when  he 
dragged  him  out  the  boy  looked 
so  forlorn  and  God-forsaken  that 
he  gave  him  a  square  meal  instead 
of  a  shake.  Inside  of  a  week  he 
was  carrying  messages  for  the  tel- 
egraph office  up  at  headquarters. 
Slow  and  blundering,  with  a  wist- 
ful look  in  his  big  brown  eyes  like 
a  hurt  dog's,  was  the  Fathead; 
and  he  would  give  his  last  cent  or 
his  last  ounce  of  strength  to  any 
one  that  asked  him  for  it.  He 
stayed  at  Damascus  Junction 
three  years,  during  which  time  all 
the  information  we  ever  got  about 
his  past  was  that  he  had  a  step- 
mother like  the  ones  in  the  fairy 
stories.  "T.  Fathead"  was  the 
way  he  signed  the  payroll. 

His  heart's  desire  was  to  be  a 
railroad  man  and  in  a  little  time 
we  knew  him  for  that  pitiable  ob- 
ject—a boy  with  ambition  but  no 
ability.  The  first  day  in  the  office 
he  had  dug  up  a  Morse  code  from 
somewhere  and  was  laboriously 
practicing,  tongue  in  cheek,  on  a 
learner's  set  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  tables.  In  a  year's  time  he 
had  risen  to  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  call-boy  and  was  still  a 
hopeless  "  ham  "  at  the  key.  Six 
months  later  he  asked  Bancroft, 
the  wizened ,  towheaded  little  chief 
dispatcher  whom  he  worshiped 
unwaveringly,  to  give  him  an  ex- 
amination for  an  operator's  job. 
He  failed  utterly.  Back  to  his 
beginner's  set  went  the  Fathead. 
Patiently  he  worked  with  his 
thick,  clumsy  fingers.  The  big 
eyes  seemed  more  wistful  thanever 
as  he  tried  to  catch  one  single  let- 
ter from  the  sputtering  sounders. 

"If  I  c'd  only  get  the  hang  of  it!"  he 
would  mutter  as  he  bent  over  the  rule- 
book,  his  lips  moving  as  he  spelled  out  the 
words  that  he  traced  with  a  grimy  fore- 
finger. Contempt  sometimes  mingled  with 
the  admiration  and  pity  that  the  men  in 
the  office  felt  for  him.  He  was  so  dull,  so 
clumsy,  such  a  fathead!  and  yet,  with  it 
all,  so  patient,  so  dumbly  hopeful,  that 
their  better  feelings  would  rise  again  and 
they  would  throw  him  a  glance  or  a  word  of 
encouragement  that  he  would  feast  upon 
for  days.  And  he  would  go  with  it  as 
straight  as  possible  to  his  other  divinity, 
Liz,  the  redhaired  waitress  in  Donnegan's 
eating  house.  She  was  the  one  person  who 
received  all  his  poor  little  confidences  and 
in  return  gave  him  the  sympathy  that  his 
starved,  blundering  soul  craved. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  Fat- 
head went  again  to  the  chief  dispatcher  in 
wistful  eagerness  to  be  tried  once  more. 
Again  he  failed  ingloriously.  In  kindness, 
Bancroft  tried  to  show  him  how  hopeless 
his  ambition  was  and  that  he  had  better 
turn  toward  the  mechanical  department. 
But  the  Fathead  only  listened  dumbly  and 
then  went  back  to  his  learner's  instrument 
and  rule-book.  He  could  telegraph  a  little 
now,  but  the  rules  still  puzzled  him.  "  If  I 
c'd  only  get  the  hang  of  them  I'd  be  all 
right,"  said  he  to  Liz;  and  he  set  about 
memorizing  them,  slowly,  painstakingly, 
following  the  words  with  a  clumsy  finger, 
mumbling  them  over  in  a  dreary  monotone 
day  after  day. 

In  the  year  that  followed,  the  eighty 
miles  of  new  line  far  to  the  southward, 
which  gave  the  W.  G.  S.  a  new  gateway  and 
doubled  its  eastern  district  traffic,  were 
completed  and  the  Clinch  River  Division 
awoke  to  a  new  order  of  things.  The  sixty 
trains  a  day  of  former  years  were  now 
one  hundred  and  ten.  In  seven  and  eight 
sections  ran  the  freights.  Local  passenger 
trains  were  increased  in  number.  Limiteds 
sped  past  stations  that  were  formerly  sched- 
uled stops  for  them.  Troughs  were  put  in, 
that  their  engines  might  take  water  from 
between  the  rails  and  without  stopping. 
Drills  rang  and  dynamite  roared,  widening 
cuts  and  tunnels  for  the  double  track.  Con- 
struction gangs  worked  day  and  night  and 
steam  shovels  scooped  up  earth  and  rock 
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in  great  mouthfuls,  while  the  rails  beside 
them  ever  hummed  and  murmured  under 
the  wheels  that  smote  them  many  times 
each  hour.  New  telegraph  stations  and 
towers  were  put  in  and  the  country  was 
raked  for  operators. 

Then,  when  Bancroft  was  still  fourteen 
men  short,  the  Fathead  came  to  him  a  third 
time.  He  wished  to  be  given  the  examina- 
tion. The  chief's  first  impulse  was  to  tell 
him  angrily  that  he  had  no  more  time  to 
waste  on  him,  but  the  old  appealing  look  in 
the  brown  eyes  checked  it  and,  instead,  he 
told  the  boy  to  come  back  at  one  o'clock. 
The  Fathead  related  this  to  Liz  over  his 
beef  sandwich  and  coffee  at  noon;  and 
she,  foreseeing  another  failure,  fortified  him 
with  an  extra  piece  of  pie  and  cheering 
words  that  she  did  not  feel.  She  brushed 
a  rough  hand  across  her  eyes  as  he  went  out. 
He  was  so  dull,  such  a  pitiful  fathead !  and 
he  did  not  realize  it. 

For  once  in  his  life  the  Fathead  was  ex- 
cited. He  did  a  dance  in  the  corridor;  he 
threw  his  old  gray  felt  hat  down  the  stairs; 
his  eyes  lost  their  wistfulness  and  for  a 
little  time  were  all  aglow.  Then,  as  though 
ashamed  of  his  outburst,  he  picked  up  the 
hat,  jammed  it  down  over  his  ears  in  his 
accustomed  fashion  and  went  out  to  tell 
Liz  how  he  had  passed  the  examination.  He 
was  going  to  the  little  telegraph  shanty  at 
the  borrow-pit  on  Winchester  Hill  and  he 
was  to  get  thirty-five  whole  dollars  every 
month.  The  boy's  elation  was  contagious 
and  her  homely  face  was  radiant  with  that 
great  beautifier— joy  in  the  happiness  of 
another. 

The  following  morning  Terence  Casey, 
foreman  of  a  loading-gang  at  the  borrow- 
pit,  saw  an  overgrown  youth,  with  a 
weatherbeaten  felt  hat  pulled  tightly  down 
over  his  ears,  struggling  down  the  carsteps 
with  a  very  new  and  very  large  "tele- 
scope" which  held  his  wardrobe  without 
any  perceptible  bulging. 

"I'm  th'  new  operator  here,"  announced 
the  Fathead. 

"An'  it's  me  hear-rtfelt  sympathy  that 
ye  have,"  returned  Mr.  Casey.  "Yon 
doghouse  on  the  brink  av  the  pit  is  yer 
office.  In  it  ye  will  telegraft  an'  make  up 
rayports  av  the  loadin'.   Yer  hours  will  be 


fr'm  six  A.  M.  till  nine  p.  M.,  with 
such  times  as  the  dispatcher 
chooses  to  get  ye  up  at  night  f'r 
orders.  'Tis  handy  for  him  that 
ye  must  slape  in  th'  doghouse. 
Th'  other  operator  left  yesterday. 
He  said  he  didn't  mind  the  wor-rk 
so  much,  but  he  feared  the  lar-rge 
salary  they  were  payin'  him  here 
would  bankrupt  th'  company." 

Thus  conversing,  the  foreman 
walked  with  him  to  the  little 
shanty  that  contained  the  board 
on  which  the  telegraph  instru- 
ments were  and  the  wooden  bunk 
in  one  end  that  was  to  be  his 
bed. 

The  new  operator  called  the 
dispatcher's  office  and  reported 
himself  on  duty.  He  felt  that  at 
last  he  was  a  railroad  man,  with 
his  feet  on  the  upward  way.  Two 
hours  later  he  took  his  first  train- 
order,  writing  it  out  in  an  illegible 
scrawl  on  a  bit  of  scratch-paper 
and  then  copying  it  on  the  regular 
manifold  form — a  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding and  strictly  against  the 
rules,  but  not  an  unknown  thing 
for  a  greenhorn  to  do  who  feels 
that  to  "break"  a  dispatcher  in 
an  order  would  be  lese-majesty 
indeed.  Daily  the  Fathead  strove 
to  copy  orders  direct  on  the  mani- 
fold, but  he  never  could.  It  was 
his  old  cry:  "  If  I  c'd  only  get  the 
hang  of  it!"  But  "the  hang"  of 
things  seemed  denied  him.  Indus- 
try, ambition,  endless  patience, 
he  had;  but  ability  was  withheld. 

The  weeks  went  by.  Traffic 
grew  heavier.  The  telegraphic 
block  system  was  introduced  in 
an  effort  to  render  more  safe  the 
crowded  stretches  of  single  track. 
In  addition  to  his  orders  and  re- 
ports the  Fathead  had  the  block 
to  watch.  His  tongue  was  in  his 
cheek  nearly  all  the  time  now  as 
he  labored  to  keep  up  with  his  increasing 
duties.  The  second  and  third  trick  dis- 
patchers began  waking  him  in  the  night  to 
take  orders.  He  was  there  in  the  shanty; 
he  was  easier  to  "raise"  than  the  next  office 
beyond;  and,  besides,  he  was  merely  a 
fathead  anyway  and  not  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. He  was  proud  to  serve  them — 
the  associates  of  his  divinity,  Bancroft,  and 
wonderful  men,  who  could  make  five  dots 
on  the  key  and  stop  instead  of  running 
off  into  infinity  as  he  did  in  forming  the 
letter  "p." 

"Call  me  any  time  for  orders  at  night," 
had  said  the  boy.  "I'm  a  light  sleeper." 
And  they  did,  until  his  face  grew  gray  and 
hollow  and  there  were  circles  under  the 
doglike  eyes,  which  came  from  loss  of  sleep. 

Casey  noticed  it  and  called  him  a  fool,  but 
the  Fathead  explained  that  a  man  must 
always  do  a  little  more  than  he  had  to  if  he 
expected  to  get  on  in  the  railroad  service. 
He  had  read  that  in  a  book;  and  the  fore- 
man, remembering  that  he  was  only  a 
chump,  said  no  more  to  him  about  it. 

"The  spalpeen's  wor-rkin'  his  eyes  out 
for  yer  dommed  dispatchers,"  quoth  he 
to  Bancroft  at  headquarters  a  week  later; 
but  the  little  chief  was  swamped  with  work 
himself  and  could  promise  no  relief. 

About  this  time  the  Fathead  was  be- 
ginning to  have  trouble  in  understanding 
what  was  said  to  him;  the  voices  of  others 
seemed  to  blur  and  the  sounds  to  run  to- 
gether in  a  queer  jumble,  in  which  only  a 
word  here  and  there  stood  out  distinctly. 
It  worried  him  that  speech  should  be  so 
slovenly.  Something  seemed  wrong  with 
the  batteries  too.  The  sounders  no  longer 
gave  out  a  clear,  sharp  note,  but  were  oddly 
hollow  in  tone.  A  week  after,  third  Sixty- 
four  whistled  twice  for  the  block  before  the 
operator  heard  them.  The  sounders  were 
fainter  yet  and  he  put  more  bluestone 
in  the  jars.  "It's  the  cool  weather,"  he 
told  himself.  "They'll  be  better  when  it 
warms  up." 

A  few  days  afterward  Casey,  calling  by 
for  news  of  some  overdue  shovels,  found 
the  Fathead  sitting  dejectedly  outside  the 
little  box  of  a  telegraph  office. 

"An'  what's  the  trouble?"  he  inquired, 
raising  his  voice  as  he  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  doing  in  the  past  month. 
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Comparatively  few 
people  know  that 
the  largest  club  in 
America  is  composed 
exclusively  of  girls. 
There  are  no  dues  and 
no  entrance  fee,  and 
the  only  qualification 
for  membership  is  a 
desire  to  make  money. 

In  the  six  years  of  its 
existence  its  members 
have  earned  $350,000 
through  their  mem- 
bership alone.  In  1 910 
they  earned  $60,000. 
During  the  coming 
year  this  amount  will 
be  largely  increased. 
Most  of  these  girls 
never  earned  a  cent 
until  they  joined  the 
club,  the  doings  of 
which  are  chronicled 
each  month  in  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  its  in- 
terests in  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

And  now,  at  the 
commencement  of  its 
seventh  year  of  exist- 
ence, the  scope  of  the 
organization  has  been 
enlarged  so  that  every 
member  may  earn  a 
regular  weekly  salary. 
Membership  is  open  to 
any  girl  who  wants  to 
earn  money.  Just  as 
many  as  have  that  desire 
will  be  included.  Any 
girl  may  learn  all  about 
the  organization  and  its 
benefits  by  addressing 

The  Girls'  Club 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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There  was  dumb  misery  added  to  the 
wistfulness  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fathead  as  he 
answered:  "I've  lost  my  job,  Casey.  I'm 
deaf.  Somebody  told  it  up  to  headquarters 
and  I'm  fired.  It  wasn't  Mr.  Bancroft  that 
done  it,"  he  went  on,  in  eager  defense  of  his 
divinity.  "I  don't  know  just  how  it  come 
about,  but  I  know  it  wasn't  him.  He  ain't 
that  kind  of  a  man.  He's  square,  he  is. 
Why,  once  when  I  was  sick  and  off  all  day 
he  didn't  dock  me  a  cent.  No,  sir-ree;  not 
a  cent!  But  I'm  out  now.  New  man 
comin'  up  tomorrer.  I  don't  know  what 
I'll  do.  I  can't  hear  good  and  that  makes 
it  hard  for  me  to  get  a  job.  An'  then  I 
ain't  got  no  education— just  had  to  sort  of 
shift  for  myself.  This  is  the  best  place  I 
ever  had;  an'  " 

"It's  a  dommed  shame!"  broke  in  Casey. 
"Here  ye've  wor-rked  an'  sweated  fifteen 
hours  iv'ry  blessed  day,  not  to  mintion 
bein'  up  at  all  times  av  th'  night  ;  an'  then 
when  ye  have  an  unpleasantness  in  yer  ears 
it's  out  with  ye!  It'swor-rk  avsome  kind 
that  Bancroft  c'd  give  ye  if  he  had  a  mind 
to." 

"But  it  ain't  him,"  interrupted  the 
Fathead.  "It's  somebody  else — an'  me 
bein'  deaf.  I  ain't  kickin',"  he  continued. 
"They  can't  use  me  no  more;  an'  that's 
all.  I  reckon  I'll  just  forget  about  wantin' 
to  work  up  at  headquarters.  I  used  to 
think  p'raps  some  day  I'd  be  good  enough 
for  that.  It  takes  me  a  long  time  to  do 
things.  I'm  blunderin'  and  kind  of  thick- 
headed, but  I  thought  maybe  a  long  while 
fr'm  now  I  c'd  go  up  there  and  hold  down 
a  wire  an'  sometime  get  to  be  a  dispatcher. 
Liz  said  I  c'd  do  that  if  I  tried  real  hard. 
She'll  be  mighty  disappointed;  but  I  tried. 
I  done  th'  best  I  could.  Maybe  I'd  'a'  got 
along  better  if  I  hadn't  'a'  been  so  tired. 
But  I  ain't  kickin'. 

"There's  'Di'  callin'  me  now,"  and  he 
went  inside,  leaving  Casey  to  look  after 
him  pityingly. 

"The  pore  spalpeen!"  he  muttered. 
"Not  in  twenty  years  c'd  he  handle  a  wire 
at  headquarters  now;  but  'tis  cruel  har-rd 
f'r  thim  to  take  from  him  th'  best  job,  little 
as  it  is,  that  he'll  ever  get." 

That  night,  a  little  after  one  o'clock, 
Johnnie  Stafford,  operator  at  Winchester, 
lay  upon  his  telegraph  table,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  while  one  masked  man  watched 
outside  the  depot  and  the  other  worked  at 
the  safe.  Orders  for  Number  Fifty-four, 
the  New  Orleans  Mail,  to  meet  at  Richwood 
her  twin,  Number  Fifty-three,  which  was 
running  late,  were  on  the  table  beside  him 
undelivered.  Without  them,  the  trains 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  a  wreck,  but 
when  Johnnie  protested  that  the 
orders  must  be  delivered  he  had 
been  gagged  and  told  to  shut  up. 

"We  can't  have  no  trains  stop- 
ping here  now,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  and  he  had  swung  the  order- 
board  over  to  "clear,"  regardless 
of  the  consequences. 

While  the  cups  of  soft  soap  were 
being  fashioned  along  the  crevices 
about  the  edge  of  the  door  of  the 
office  safe,  preparatory  to  using 
the  nitroglycerine,  Stafford  found 
that  by  lifting  himself  painfully 
with  his  head  and  heels  he  could 
open  the  key  under  his  bound 
hands.  It  was  the  key  to  the  train 
wire  and  other  orders  were  being 
sent  over  it,  but  the  operator  had 
no  time  to  wait  for  their  comple- 
tion. Blundering  helplessly  with 
his  stiff,  benumbed  fingers  in  the 
strained  position,  he  managed  to 
click  off  slowly,  "H-e-l-p  W-R 
R  — "  when  the  man  at  the  safe 
noticed  what  he  was  doing.  The 
butt  of  a  revolver  poised  above 
Johnnie's  head  for  a  second  and 
then  he  passed  through  stinging 
pain  and  a  blaze  of  wheeling  fire 
into  temporary  oblivion.  The 
train-wire  circuit  was  open  and 
dead,  and  from  far  up  the  track 
came  the  single  long-drawn  blast 
of  Fifty-four's  big  engine.  A 
moment  later  the  little  station 
fairly  reeled  with  the  shock  of  her 
thunderous  flight. 

But  even  as  she  passed,  Vinson, 
the  dispatcher  at  Damascus  Junc- 
tion, was  on  the  message  wire 
calling  the  borrow-pit  office  nine 
miles  beyond.  The  Fathead 
awoke  with  a  start  and  the  im- 
pression that  through  dim  and 
countless  ages  the  dispatcher  had 
been  calling  him. 


"I,  I,  BO,"  he  rapped,  shivering  in  his 
nightclothes  and  blinking  desperately  in 
his  effort  to  keep  awake. 

"Flag  Fifty-four^ quick!"  snapped  Vin- 
son. "  Get  a  lantern  and  don't  lose  a  second 
going  south  to  stop  Fifty-three.  Then  ask 
for  orders.  There's  trouble  at  Winchester. 
Hurry!  Hurry!" 

There  was  no  time  even  for  shoes.  The 
cinders  and  rock  ballast  cut  his  bare  feet 
unmercifully  as  he  hurried  down  the  track. 
On  and  on  he  ran,  seemingly  an  endless 
distance,  while  the  cold  of  the  November 
night  bit  deeper  at  every  step.  Swiftly  the 
precious  minutes  passed.  Only  a  little 
farther  and  he  would  reach  the  switch  at 
the  other  end  of  the  passing  track;  but  the 
torn  and  bleeding  feet  absolutely  refused  to 
support  him  any  longer  and  with  a  shiver- 
ing moan  he  dropped  to  his  knees  and 
began  to  crawl  along  the  ties.  Slowly 
and  in  agony  he  dragged  himself  forward, 
leaving  behind  him  a  dark-red  trail.  A 
great  fear  came  on  him  that  he  would  not 
be  in  time.  "I  can't  go  no  faster,"  he 
half-sobbed  through  his  chattering  teeth. 
"  Seems  like  that  switch  is  miles  away  yet." 
Then  he  set  himself  grimly  to  the  task  of 
crawling  to  its  signal-lamp,  which  appeared 
to  dance  and  sway  ahead  of  him.  On  the 
rails  there  came  a  faint  glint,  as  though 
from  a  light  behind  him;  and,  glancing 
back,  he  saw  Fifty-four  slow  down  and 
stop  in  front  of  the  little  telegraph  shanty. 
Fifty-three  was  not  yet  in  sight.  By 
supremest  effort  he  dragged  himself  to  the 
switchstand,  where  even  in  his  misery 
the  old  impulse  to  do  something  to  help  the 
other  men  reasserted  itself,  and  he  set  down 
his  lantern  while  he  pulled  himself  upright 
to  throw  the  rail-points  for  the  passing 
track,  so  that  Fifty-three  would  not  have 
to  stop  before  she  reached  the  borrow-pit. 
The  lever  stuck  at  first,  only  to  yield  with 
a  rush  that  brought  the  heavy  bar  over  on 
to  his  lantern  with  force  enough  to  shatter 
the  globe  and  send  it  tumbling  down. 

"Oh,  Lordy!"  he  groaned.  "Fifty- four 
won't  stand  there  much  longer  if  I  don't 
come.  Fifty-three'll  be  along  any  minute 
an'  my  lantern's  gone!" 

Then,  with  his  poor  dull  brain  almost 
utterly  benumbed  by  the  cold  and  pain,  he 
worried  the  target-light  off  the  switch  and 
began  crawling  back  along  the  passing 
track  with  it.  The  now  unmarked  switch 
was  thrown  to  divert  Fifty-three  to  this 
track  and  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  when  he 
heard  her  coming  he  would  flag  her  with 
the  lamp.  His  sole  aim  was  to  reach  the 
shanty  before  consciousness  left  him. 

"Th'  dispatcher  told  me  to  come  back 
f'r  orders,"  he  repeated  to  himself  over  and 


over,  clinging  to  the  words  as  though  they 
were  all  that  could  save  him  from  launch- 
ing out  into  a  vast  void  of  darkness.  He 
did  not  hear  behind  him  the  noise  of  the 
swiftly  running  Northern  Mail,  which  had 
swerved  into  the  siding  and  was  almost 
upon  him  before  the  engineer  realized  that 
the  headlight  of  Fifty-four  shining  down  the 
other  track  and  the  crawling  light  between 
the  rails  ahead  meant  something  was  wrong. 
The  pilot  struck  a  white  object  that  sailed 
through  the  air,  bounded  along  the  ties, 
rolled  over  and  iay  still. 

Among  the  mail  clerks  was  a  telegrapher 
and  in  five  minutes  he  and  Vinson  had 
orders  straightened  out  and  the  trains 
were  again  roaring  through  the  night.  On 
a  bed  of  coats  on  the  floor  of  one  of  Fifty- 
three's  cars  lay  the  Fathead,  still  uncon- 
scious and  breathing  in  hoarse  gasps.  Two 
hours  ahead  was  the  Damascus  Junction 
Hospital— two  hours  that  seemed  years  to 
the  busy  men  who  watched  whenever  they 
could  beside  the  pathetic  form;  but  at  last 
the  wheels  were  click-clacking  over  the 
switchfrogs  of  the  lower  yard  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  the  Fathead  was  being 
lifted  tenderly  into  a  waiting  ambulance. 

With  nine  o'clock  came  Bancroft  and 
Vinson,  who  sat  impatiently  in  the  cheer- 
less cleanliness  of  the  hospital's  reception 
room.  A  young  interne  just  from  the  bed- 
side of  Johnnie  Stafford,  who  had  been  found 
after  the  safe  was  blown  and  brought  in  by 
the  crew  of  a  freight,  came  in,  smiling. 
"How  is  he?"  demanded  Vinson  eagerly. 
"Doing  nicely,"  said  the  doctor.  "He 
was  hardly  more  than  badly  stunned." 

"Stafford  be  hanged!"  ejaculated  the 
dispatcher.  "I  mean  the  Fathead— the 
boy  who  was  hit  by  a  train  at  the  borrow- 
pit;  the  pluckiest  little  cuss  in  the  state!" 

A  look  of  grave  sympathy  instantly  re- 
placed the  smile.  "Oh,  that  chap!  He's 
broken  all  to  pieces.  Not  likely  to  pull 
through— one  chance  in  a  thousand,  per- 
haps. The  house  surgeon  is  with  him  now." 
"May  we  see  him?"  asked  Bancroft. 
"I'll  find  out.  One  moment."  And  the 
doctor  was  gone. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  he  reappeared 
to  usher  them  into  the  ward  where  the  Fat- 
head lay,  swathed  in  court-plaster  and 
bandages.  He  recognized  them  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  chief  dispatcher  there  came 
into  his  dull  eyes  something  of  the  old 
adoring  look. 

"Fathead,"  said  Bancroft,  "that  was  a 
mistake  about  your  being  discharged  at  the 
borrow-pit.  God  forgive  me  for  being  a 
liar!"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  on. 
"What  was  intended  was  to  promote  you 
to  headquarters  as  operator.  We  want  to 
make  a  dispatcher  of  you  one  of 
these  days.  You  are  to  come 
there  as  soon  as  you  get  well. 
You  understand?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  whispered  the  boy 
brokenly.  "I  told— Casey— all 
the  time— you  were— square.  I'll 
come.  Got  to  rest— now.  So 
tired— so  tired!  Up  a  lot— at 
night— helpin'   dispatcher.  Mr. 

Vinson's— fine  man  "  His 

whisper  trailed  off  into  silence  and 
he  slept  like  a  weary  child,  a  faint 
smile  of  happiness  on  his  face. 

"I  got— th'  hang  of  it— now!" 
he  was  murmuring.  "  Goin'  up — 
to  headquarters.  Reckon  Liz'll 
be— proud  o'  me.   I  alluz — 

wanted  "    The  lips  moved 

inaudibly  and  were  still. 


Three  months  later  a  wan- 
looking  youth  pushed  open  the 
door  of  Bancroft's  office,  entered 
and  hung  up  his  hat. 

"You  told  me  to  come  to  work 
here  when  I  got  well,"  he  an- 
nounced to  the  chief  simply,  as 
though  he  were  merely  returning 
from  lunch.  Then,  as  an  after- 
thought, he  added:  "Looks  like 
Fifty-three  kind  o'  knocked  all  the 
deaf  ness  out  o '  my  ears  that  night . ' ' 

When  Bancroft  said  a  thing  he 
stuck  to  it.  He  was  on  his  feet 
now  and  had  the  other  by  the 
hand.  "BytheLordHarry.yes!" 
he  almost  shouted,  while  his  eyes 
beamed  behind  his  thick  glasses. 

The  Fathead  was  reaching  for 
his  hat. 

"Where  are  you  going  now?" 
asked  the  chief. 

The  boy  blushed  and  hesitated. 
"I— I'll  be  back  in  a  minute," 
he  stammered.  "  I  got  to  go  and 
t-tell  Liz." 
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that.  Newt  Fisher  will  get  up  your  ne- 
groes and  his  own.  Bring  the  women  and 
children;  they  can  ffll  sacks  and  sew  them 
up.  Don't  forget  your  shotguns,"  he  added 
significantly. 

Within  ten  minutes  after  Spottiswoode 
reached  the  threatened  levee  a  dozen  white 
men  went  galloping  in  different  directions. 
The  machinery  was  beginning  to  move. 

"Now,  Billy,"  said  the  Colonel,  "get  up 
your  negroes.  We'll  open  the  sacks,  dis- 
tribute them  and  have  everything  ready." 

Billy  Wade  left  Colonel  Spottiswoode 
standing  alone  on  the  narrow  levee,  the  sole 
living  thing  on  that  tiny  strip  of  dry  land 
between  the  river  on  one  side  and  the  back- 
water on  the  other.  For  a  moment  he 
t  urned  his  back  to  the  river  and  gazed  across 
those  level  fields  that  he  loved  so  dearly, 
stretching  away  to  the  moss-hung  woods, 
the  haunt  of  bear  and  deer  and  panther. 
Smoke  curled  upward  from  a  hundred 
cabins;  the  smell  of  fresh-plowed  earth 
came  to  him.  Hundreds  of  people  lived 
there— black  people,  ignorant  people, 
stolid  and  singing  in  the  face  of  danger.  A 
broken  levee  meant  much  more  than  their 
destruction.  Thousands  of  people  whom 
he  could  not  see,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
living  in  the  lower  lands,  would  be  swept 
away,  their  cattle  drowned,  their  homes 
destroyed.  Colonel  Spottiswoode  shook 
his  head.  Not  a  chance  in  a  thousand  to 
save  them;  but  fighting  men  would  always 
take  the  single  fighting  chance. 

From  the  weather  reports  he  knew  there 
was  a  foot  and  a  half  more  of  water  coming 
down  the  river  on  a  huge  billow  and  that  the 
crest  would  pass  that  point  about  the  third 
or  fourth  day.  He  wheeled  about  and 
looked  again  at  the  flood,  the  raging,  rav- 
enous monster.  The  man  faced  the  river; 
a  lone  figure  in  a  brown  flannel  shirt,  cor- 
duroy breeches  and  mud-boots.  A  wide 
felt  hat  shaded  his  eyes.  The  senseless, 
insatiable  monster  angered  him.  Then  he 
tightened  his  belt  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves. 
That  meant  fight— between  men  and  a 
monster. 

By  the  time  the  first  volunteers  began 
to  arrive  Spottiswoode  had  inspected  that 
levee  for  two  miles,  much  of  the  time  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  trying  to  shake  it, 
finding  the  soft  places,  determining  whether 
the  seepage  water  was  bringing  dirt  and 
causing  a  cave  inside.  Then  men  came — 
plenty  of  them,  black  and  white. 

As  each  planter  came  galloping  back 
Spottiswoode  whispered:  "Now  get  to 
work  beside  your  negroes." 

Worthington  Foote  hitched  his  horse  to 
a  fence,  took  up  a  shovel  and  joined  a  group 
of  his  tenants  who  were  digging  up  dirt  for 
the  sacks.  Captain  Anderson  held  the 
sacks  for  his  crew  to  fill.  Mrs.  Anderson 
came  and  helped  the  women  sew  up  the 
sacks.  Newton  Fisher  owned  ten  thousand 
acres— he  was  hefty;  being  handsome  he 
was  also  dressy.  At  college  he  made  a 
record;  now  he  made  another  record,  stand- 
ing in  line  with  his  negroes,  taking  a  sack 
on  his  shoulder  and  climbing  the  levee  with 
it.  The  negroes  grinned;  likewise  the 
negroes  worked.  Doctor  Paulding  stood 
at  the  base  of  the  levee,  up  to  his  waist  in 
water,  placing  each  sack  in  position  as  it 
was  brought  to  him. 

The  negroes  worked  in  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each.  White  men  worked  without 
cessation.  As  Colonel  Spottiswoode  said: 
"The  river  rises  every  minute  in  the 
twenty-four  hours;  we've  got  to  work 
every  minute  to  keep  ahead  of  it." 

Behind  every  weak  spot  sacks  full  of 
dirt  were  piled,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  building  up  a  base  of  sufficient  width 
to  support  the  pressure  that  must  come 
against  the  crest.  Loose  dirt  would  wash 
away;  everything  was  sacked. 

At  convenient  points  along  the  base  of 
the  levee  negro  women  built  fires  and  kept 
hot  the  huge  kettles  of  coffee.  Gentlemen 
took  their  meals  on  the  ground,  munching 
sandwiches  from  their  muddy  hands. 

The  levee  grew.  "Six  inches  more  and 
we'll  be  higher  than  those  fellows  over 
yonder,"  Spottiswoode  nodded  toward  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

"Then  we'll  have  to  double  our  guards," 
said  Doctor  Paulding;  everybody  knew 
why. 

If  the  levees  on  both  sides  were  not  high 
enough  to  carry  off  the  flood  it  became  a 
question  of  which  side  gave  way  first.  If 
the  line  broke  on  the  west  that  relieved  the 
pressure  on  the  east.  The  men  on  the  other 
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side  were  busy,  too,  trying  to  keep  their 
own  heads  above  water.  If  something  had 
to  break  each  side  hoped  it  would  be  their 
neighbors'  across  the  way.  A  wolfish  prop- 
osition, but  it  was  the  first  law  of  Nature. 

Ole  Reliable  stuck  close  to  the  Colonel, 
acted  as  aide-de-camp  and  dodged  the 
rougher  service.  He  ran  errands;  darted 
here  and  there. 

Zack  had  forgotten  about  Oliver— the 
negro  who  toted  news  from  the  levee  to 
Rolf  and  Bud  Shackles— until  he  stumbled 
upon  him  working  with  the  gang  at  the 
black  tree.  Oliver  was  busy  with  the  others 
sacking  up  that  dangerous  slide. 

Of  course  Zack  didn't  inform  the  white 
folks— that  would  be  telling;  but  he  under- 
took to  keep  an  eye  on  the  negro.  When 
Oliver's  shift  was  changed  he  sat  for  a  while 
on  the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  as  if  he  were 
resting  and  watching  the  new  shift.  Then 
he  dropped  on  the  other  side  and  vanished 
in  the  dense  cane  that  lined  the  slough. 
Ole  Reliable  saw  him  paddling  away  stealth- 
ily in  a  dugout,  but  he  said  nothing. 

This  little  offshoot  from  the  main  slough 
could  be  very  conveniently  used;  it  ap- 
proached close  to  the  black  tree  at  one  end 
and  connected  with  a  labyrinth  of  lakes  at 
the  other.  A  dugout  could  bring  the  levee- 
cutters  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  levee 
and  secure  them  safe  retreat. 

During  the  third  afternoon  Colonel 
Spottiswoode  took  a  couple  of  hours'  rest. 
When  he  reappeared  on  top  of  the  levee, 
looking  fresh  as  paint,  he  remarked:  "  Well, 
gentlemen,  the  crest  of  the  flood  is  passing. 
The  river  will  begin  to  fall  this  afternoon. 
Yet  we  are  six  inches  above  water.  Now 
we  must  keep  her  from  sloughing  off  at  the 
bottom  and  caving  in  all  at  once." 

In  times  of  danger  such  as  these  the  air 
would  be  full  of  rumors.  If  the  levee  broke 
in  Mississippi  Arkansas  would  be  safe.  If 
the  Arkansas  levee  gave  way  it  would  be 
the  salvation  of  Mississippi.  There  were 
desperate  and  irresponsible  men  living  on 
both  sides. 

That  night  about  twenty-five  weary  but 
hopeful  men  gathered  in  Colonel  Spottis- 
woode's  library  to  talk  over  the  situation. 
From  up  and  down  the  line  they  got  the 
same  cheering  news— everywhere  the  same 
fight  was  being  made,  everywhere  the 
levees  were  standing.  There  were  tales 
of  sudden  alarms,  desperate  work  and  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  exhausted  men. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  cautioned  the  Colo- 
nel, "we  mustn't  let  up;  we've  got  to 
guard  these  levees.  I  don't  believe  that 
timbermen  or  people  on  the  other  side  would 
attempt  to  cut  them  " 

"Well,  I  do,"  bluntly  observed  Doctor 
Paulding.  "We've  got  to  watch  for  'em 
and  we  can't  shoot  too  quick."  Which 
seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion. 

Each  night  men  with  shotguns  patrolled 
the  levees  and  every  man  was  white.  Every 
yard  was  too  important  to  risk  a  negro. 

Then  something  happened.  Hazlewood 
Kerr  happened  to  be  posted  at  the  black 
tree  turn— a  dependable  young  man.  He 
had  only  two  hundred  yards  to  watch,  and 
carried  a  lantern  besides  his  shotgun.  An 
overturned  wagonbody  lay  about  the  mid- 
dle of  his  beat  at  the  base  of  that  pyramid 
of  sacks  rising,  tier  by  tier,  to  the  very  top. 
This  had  been  built  up  with  great  care,  as 
a  slough  had  once  run  through  there  and 
the  ground  was  very  soft. 

Hazlewood  had  selected  that  wagonbody 
for  his  headquarters  and  was  sitting  upon 
it,  facing  the  tall  burnt  Cottonwood.  It 
must  have  been  nearly  midnight  when  two 
men  rode  up  and  Hazlewood  challenged 
them.  They  were  Billy  Wade  and  Ole 
Reliable. 

"Hello,  Hazlewood!  Everything  safe?" 

"Sure;  quiet  as  a  church.  The  water 
has  fallen  half  an  inch  since  I  came  on 
duty." 

"Good!  Your  wife  wants  you  at  the 
telephone.  Uncle  Zack  will  stand  your 
watch  until  you  get  back."  Hazlewood 
looked  at  him  keenly  and  Billy  added: 
"Colonel  Spottiswoode  says  that's  all 
right— the  white  men  are  tired  out." 

"  Yas,  suh,  boss;  I  sho  will  stand  guard  all 
right.  Everybody,  white  an'  black,  calls  me 
'Ole  Reliable.'"  Zack  got  down  proudly 
off  his  mule  and  Hazlewood  rode  back  with 
Billy.  Ole  Reliable  picked  up  the  shotgun 
and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  levee.  Being 
the  only  negro  within  a  hundred  miles  that 
carried  a  gun,  he  began  patrolling  dili- 
gently.  He  looked  everywhere,  peeped  up 


and  down  the  side,  squinted  along  the  levee 
and  listened  across  the  water.  But  this 
was  poor  fun,  because  he  had  nobody  to 
look  at  him.  He  walked  to  the  far  end  of 
the  beat  and  talked  to  young  John  Ser- 
geant; then  he  hustled  back  to  the  nigh 
end  and  conversed  with  Henry  Barnes. 
Having  proved  his  attendance  at  both 
ends  he  went  to  the  middle  again  and  sat 
down  on  the  wagonbody. 

A  wagonbody  is  pretty  hard.  A  pile  of 
sacks  is  nice  and  soft.  That  pile  of  sacks 
across  the  road  in  a  corner  of  the  fence 
kept  butting  into  Zack's  mind. 

The  fence  cornered  near  the  black  tree 
from  which  Oliver  had  gone  in  his  dugout; 
but  Ole  Reliable  didn't  think  about  that— 
he  was  sleepy  and  his  head  was  full  of  sacks. 

Rolf,  the  Red  Axman,  and  Bud  Shackles, 
lying  in  their  dugout  almost  under  the 
black  tree,  saw  Billy  Wade  come  up  and 
change  the  guard.  When  Ole  Reliable  took 
his  seat  on  the  wagonbody  he  was  nearly 
opposite  them.  It  would  be  easy  to  scare 
him  off— but  he  would  yell  and  draw  a 
hundred  men! 

Zack  squirmed  on  the  wagonbody  until 
it  got  entirely  too  hard;  he  kept  thinking 
about  the  pile  of  sacks.  Billy  Wade  had 
charged  him  over  and  over  again  not  to  go 
out  of  certain  bounds  and  not  to  stay  in 
one  place  more  than  five  minutes.  Zack 
got  up  and  meant  to  walk  toward  the  levee, 
but  he  walked  toward  the  pile  of  sacks. 
The  trouble  wasn't  in  his  head;  it  was  in 
his  legs— they  just  took  him  there.  He 
only  meant  to  look  at  the  sacks.  They 
looked  good  to  him.  He  didn't  mean  to  go 
to  sleep,  but  he  had  been  up  since  daylight. 
That  afternoon,  while  nobody  was  looking, 
he  had  taken  several  drinks  out  of  some- 
body's bottle— for  medicinal  purposes. 
Zack  was  not  drunk;  he  was  not  lazy;  he 
was  not  even  sleepy;  he  was  simply  the 
victim  of  a  pile  of  sacks. 

Nobody  knew  what  happened  except 
Zack— and  he  didn't  know;  but  he  told 
how  it  happened  and  learned  to  believe  it. 
He  wakened  suddenly  and  saw  two  men 
running  down  from  the  top  of  the  levee 
straight  toward  him.  They  made  no  noise. 
Zack  felt  them  coming.  He  sprang  up 
paralyzed  and  too  scared  to  open  his  mouth. 
They  were  running  directly  toward  him 
and  he  backed  himself  against  the  fence. 
Then  he  climbed  that  fence  with  the  gun  in 
his  hand.  He  must  have  been  throwing  his 
leg  over  and  dragging  the  gun;  anyhow  he 
knocked  the  hammer  against  the  top  rail. 
Bang!  It  went  off  behind  him;  he  heard  a 
scream.  Everybody  else  heard  it.  One  of 
the  men  dropped;  the  other  stopped  an 
instant,  then  dashed  on  toward  the  fence. 
Zack  was  already  over  and  he  kept  his  lead. 
He  dropped  his  hat,  but  clung  to  the  gun. 
Then  it  was  that  he  shouted  for  help  and 
kept  shouting.  He  never  did  see  what 
became  of  the  man  who  had  chased  him 
over  the  fence. 

From  up  and  down  the  levee  came  the 
shouts  of  excited  men.  Somebody  flung 
open  the  front  door  of  the  big  house  and 
Zack  saw  a  stream  of  men  come  pouring 
out.  He  climbed  the  fence  again,  ran  back 
toward  the  levee,  crossed  the  road,  climbed 
the  levee,  got  into  the  very  thickest  of  the 
crowd  and  kept  yelling. 

The  men  around  him  bore  him  back- 
ward to  the  black  tree  turn;  water  rushed 
over  the  levee.  Nobody  noticed  Zack; 
nobody  asked  a  question— everybody  ran 
to  the  crevasse.  Sacks  filled  with  dirt  were 
already  there;  fifty  men  put  them  in  posi- 
tion. The  flow  stopped;  the  country  was 
saved.  Colonel  Spottiswoode  himself 
stumbled  over  the  dead  man  and  flashed  a 
lantern  in  his  face.  "Hello,  what's  this? 
Here's  a  dead  man;  here's  a  spade.  Dyna- 
mite!   Billy,  who  stood  guard  here?" 

"This  is  the  post  where  Ole  Reliable 
relieved  Hazlewood  Kerr." 

"Well,"  announced  the  Colonel,  "Zack 
got  him!" 

"Gotwho?  Got  who?"  Twenty  planters 
crowded  round  and  others  came. 

"  Zack  Foster,  Ole  Reliable— my  nigger- 
he  got  him!" 

"Where  is  Zack?  Where  is  Zack?" 
forty  voices  demanded— men  may  catch 
hysteria  as  well  as  women. 

Out  of  the  babel  of  voices  Zack  heard  the 
shout:  "Go  get  Zack!   Go  get  Zack!" 

A  group  of  maddened  men  rushed  at 
him.     He  dropped  on  his  knees,  limp, 
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of  a  Job? 
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cold,  draggled.  "Befo' Gawd,  gent'men!  I 
never— I— I   For  Gawd's  sake!" 

They  jerked  him  up,  bore  him  with  them, 
slapped  him  on  the  back  and  proclaimed 
him  a  hero. 

The  Colonel  waited  eagerly  among  the 
crowd  of  excited  men.  "Paulding,  ain't 
Zack  a  peach  ?  Bless  his  faithful  old  heart ! 
I  want  to  shake  hands  with  him." 

"  We've  got  him !  We've  got  him !  Here 
he  is,  Colonel!" 

Zack  made  no  resistance;  he  only  made 
excuses.  "Mister  Billy,  I  nebber  stepped 
off  dat  beat— nebber  turned  my  back  — — " 

"That's  all  right,  Zack;  you  needn't  be 
scared." 

"No,  suh,  Mister  Billy;  I  nebber  went 
away  from  dere  one  time.    I  " 

"Nobody's  going  to  prosecute  you.  You 
had  a  perfect  right  to  kill  him." 

Newton  Fisher  was  impulsive  and  strong. 
He  smote  the  old  man  on  the  back  and 
jostled  him.  "Zack,  you're  a  dandy; 
you've  saved  the  country!"  Newt  seized 
his  arm  and  bore  him  triumphantly  to  the 
Colonel.  Spottiswoode  ran  forward  with 
outstretched  hand,  but  Zack  got  there 
first  with  his  tongue.  "Nebber  closed  my 
eyes,  Cunnel— I  watched  dat  levee  every 
minute." 

"You  did  splendidly,  Zack;  splendidly! 
It  took  nerve." 

"Yas,  suh;  yas,  suh." 

Doctor  Paulding  rose  from  his  examina- 
tion of  the  fallen  man  and  did  not  pretend 
to  be  sorry  over  his  announcement:  "He's 
dead— full  load  struck  him  in  the  breast." 

"Well,"  remarked  the  Colonel,  "I  hate 
to  see  anybody  get  killed,  but  Rolf  was  a 
bad  egg." 

"Zack,  I  congratulate  you,"  said  the 
Doctor,  bowing  profoundly  as  he  shook  the 
negro's  hand. 

"Zack,  you  made  a  bully  good  shot," 
remarked  Worthington  Foote,  who  was  a 
critic  of  good  shots. 

"Yas,  suh— I  made  one  shot,"  Zack 
assented. 

Ole  Reliable  stood  in  a  compact  group, 
with  men  walking  round  the  edges  anxious 
to  hear  every  word  he  said.  He  didn't  say 
much.  "How  did  it  happen?"  they  de- 
manded over  and  over;  then  answered  the 
question  themselves. 

Zack  suggested  only  one  idea:  "Dey 
mus'  'a'  come  up  dat  slough  in  a  dugout ! "  — 
something  that  had  been  in  his  mind  since 
he  followed  Oliver  from  the  timber-camp. 

Three  men  with  lanterns  sprang  over  the 
fence  and  shouted  back  that  they  had  found 
footprints.  Everybody  else  went  tumbling 
over.  Colonel  Spottiswoode  called  peremp- 
torily: "Come  back,  all  of  you!  Post  a 
guard  over  those  footprints  until  morning." 

Doctor  Paulding  was  in  a  bloody- 
minded  mood;  he  regretted  that  the  man 
got  away.  "I  wish  somebody  had  been 
out  there  when  you  hollered  for  help." 

This  opened  up  the  conversation  for 
Johnny  Sergeant.  "I  was  on  the  next 
beat,  but  I  couldn't  get  to  him  quick 
enough." 

Zack  said:  "Yas;  dat  man  dumb  de 
fence." 

"I  heard  you  out  there  calling  for  help. 
I  wish  I  could  have  got  there  to  help  you 
catch  him." 

"Yas,  suh;  I  sho  hollered  fer  help." 

"And  it's  a  blessed  thing  you  hollered 
so  quick,"  remarked  the  Colonel.  "In 
another  five  minutes  that  levee  would  have 
been  gone." 

"Yas,  suh,  Cunnel;  I  hollered  right 
brief." 

"And  you  certainly  made  a  good  shot"  — 
an  idea  which  seemed  to  be  on  Doctor 
Paulding's  mind. 

"Thankee,  suh;  thankee,  Doctor." 

The  Colonel  took  Zack  by  the  arm. 
"Now  everybody  let  him  alone." 

Arm  in  arm  the  planter  and  the  negro 
walked  back  to  the  house;  and  every  white 
man  who  could  get  into  the  room  crowded 
Colonel  Spottiswoode's  library.  Negroes 
stood  on  the  gallery,  climbed  up  and  hung 
in  at  the  windows.  "Now,  Zack,"  said  the 
Colonel,  looking  up  from  his  table,  "we 
will  have  to  make  some  statement  about 
this  matter.  Tell  me  exactly  how  it  hap- 
pened while  it  is  fresh  in  your  mind." 

Zack,  bareheaded  and  excited,  fumbled 
at  his  words:  "  'Twarn't  nuthin',  Cunnel, 
an'  not  much  o'  dat;  it  was  so  dark  I 
couldn't  hardly  see.  Dem  two  men  come 
slippin'  up  dat  slough  in  a  dugout  an' 
dumb  de  fence  an'  got  up  on  de  levee 
whilst  I  had  my  back  turned  a  minit.  Dey 
wouldn't  quit,  so  I  jes  up  wid  dat  gun.  Dat 
wuz  all— 'cept  I  admits  to  makin'  a  few 
hollers." 


"Gentlemen,"  remarked  the  Colonel, 
looking  at  the  eager  faces  around  him, 
"that  is  a  hero's  statement,  simple  and 
modest.    Wait  a  moment,  please." 

He  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  began 
writing  hurriedly.  Nobody  spoke;  they 
supposed  him  to  be  setting  down  the  state- 
ment while  he  could  remember  every  word 
of  it.  When  he  had  finished  he  arose  and 
read:  "For  and  in  consideration,  et  cetera, 
I  do  hereby  convey  to  Zack  Foster  and 
Selina  Foster,  his  wife,  that  certain  house 
nearest  to  the  black  tree  and  twenty  acres 
of  land,  to  be  selected  by  himself,  which 
shall  be  their  home  so  long  as  they,  or 
either  of  them,  shall  live.  Signed,  John 
Spottiswoode." 

The  Colonel  stepped  in  front  of  Zack  as 
gracefully  as  if  he  were  presenting  a  diploma 
to  the  sweet  girl  graduate  and  handed  him 
the  deed.  "Zack,  this  is  not  a  gift.  It  is 
your  due.  Your  heroism  has  saved  your 
country."  Then  everybody  cheered  and 
shouted  until  the  roof  rang;  outside  the 
negroes  took  up  the  cry  and  the  conquered 
river  shivered  as  it  heard. 

Newt  Fisher  was  impulsive.  He  snatched 
a  handsome  watch  out  of  his  pocket. 
"Here,  Zack,  is  a  token  of  my  friendship. 
I'll  have  it  appropriately  engraved." 

Zack  stood  mute,  holding  the  paper  in 
one  hand  and  the  watch  in  the  other. 
Gentlemen  began  feeling  in  their  pockets, 
but  money  was  not  the  correct  thing. 
Doctor  Paulding  solved  the  difficulty.  He 
took  a  scrap  of  paper  and  wrote:  "Due 
Zack  Foster,  the  hero  of  the  black  tree 
crevasse,  one  mule,  to  be  selected  by 
himself." 

Everybody  crowded  to  the  table  and 
began  scribbling.  "Zack,"  laughed  the 
Colonel,  "put  your  hat  on  the  table." 

"I  — I  los'  it,  Cunnel."  Zack  had  lost 
his  hat  when  he  ran  away. 

"Here's  mine,"  said  the  Colonel. 

Zack  put  Colonel  Spottiswoode's  hat  on 
the  table  and  those  grateful  planters  filled 
it  with  mules,  cows,  buggies,  sets  of  fur- 
niture, checks.  Zack  loved  to  hear  those 
nice  gentlemen  cheer  and  make  speeches, 
but  he  couldn't  understand  why  they  kept 
throwing  scraps  of  paper  into  the  Colonel's 
hat. 

The  waters  had  gone  and  the  spring  had 
come.  It  was  Sunday-  morning.  Ole 
Reliable  sat  upon  his  own  gallery  in  one 
rocking-chair,  with  his  feet  in  another. 
A  plush  sofa— violently  red— stood  against 
the  wall  and  Selina  reposed.  Zack  was 
smoking.    Selina  was  smiling. 

"Zack,"  she  grumbled,  "I  wants  one  o' 
dese  m'lodians  what  plays  music.  'Pears 
like  to  me  you  oughter  got  one  o'  dem." 

Ole  Reliable  erupted  a  huge  cloud  of 
smoke.  "Now,  Seliny,  you  knows  zackly 
how  'tis  wid  white  folks.  Don't  make  no 
diffunce  what  we  does  fer  'em,  dey  don't 
nebber  pay  us  nuthin'.  Dey  mout  'a' 
throwed  in  a  nigger  to  work  some  o'  dis 
lan'  fer  me!" 


AirnmE  W<mir  TmEk 

UNQUESTIONABLY  great  damage  could 
be  done  to  defenseless  cities  even  now 
by  aerial  bombardments.  Germany  has 
talked  of  destroying  London  in  that  way  and 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim  proved  by  mathematics 
that  London  was  growing  faster  than  Ger- 
man aeroplanes  could  pull  it  down ;  but  that 
is  not  entirely  the  point  with  such  an  attack. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inflict  actual  damage 
to  paralyze  a  city's  population.  This  was 
well  exampled  during  the  Cuban  War. 
While  the  Schley-Sampson  fleet  was  block- 
ading Santiago  the  Vesuvius,  that  relic  of 
naval  experiment,  was  on  the  blockade. 
She  was  called  a  dynamite  ship  and  there 
never  was  anything  else  like  her  built  in  any 
navy.  She  had  a  couple  of  big  pneumatic 
tubes  sunk  in  her  decks  and  by  orienting 
the  whole  boat  they  could  be  brought  to 
bear  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  They 
fired  an  aerial  torpedo,  carrying  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  guncotton. 

Almost  every  night  she  used  to  creep  in 
near  shore  and  fire  a  couple  of  these  shots. 
Sometimes  she  would  go  early  and  some- 
times late.  Some  nights — worst  of  all — 
she  did  not  go  at  all ;  and  then  the  whole  of 
Santiago  sat  up  and  waited  for  her.  She 
never  hit  anything;  in  fact,  she  never  did 
the  least  damage,  but  she  had  the  popula- 
tion of  Santiago  on  the  verge  of  nervous 
prostration  all  the  time.  An  aerial  bom- 
bardment of  an  unprotected  town  would 
not  have  to  be  very  destructive  to  be 
deadly  effective. 


"Good  to  build  with." 

YOU  wrote  me  for  something  to  build 
with,"  said  Santa  Claus.  "So  here 
I've  brought  you  the  best  thing  I  have  in 
stock  in  that  line.  In  fact,  it's  the  best 
'building  up'  stuff  you  ever  heard  of. 

"You  can  not  only  build  houses,  and 
churches  and  steeples  with  these  handsome 
red-and-white  cans,  but  you  can  build  up 
health  and  strength  and  rosy  cheeks  and 
snapping  bright  eyes,  and  a  lot  of  other 
good  things  with 


''They  are  made  of  the  same  rich,  choice,  pure 
materials  that  your  Ma  uses  whenever  she  can  get  them. 

"She  would  always  use  such  materials  if  she  could 
always  have  the  pick  of  the  market  and  have  her  own 
gardens  right  at  hand  like  the  Campbell  Company  have. 

"Besides  that,  these  soups  all  ready-prepared  save  her 
all  the  trouble  and  bother  of  having  soup  made  at  home. 

"You  ought  to  go  and  tell  her  all  about  them 
right  away. 

"That's  the  right  way  to  share  your  Christmas 
presents  with  everybody.  They  will  all  get  the  build- 
ing up  habit.    And  it  is  good  all  the  year  'round.11 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Hit,  stop,  and  get  away:- 
My  speed  and  spirit 
never  flag. 
With  Campbell's  Soups 
to  eat  each  day, 
I'm  livelier  than 
the  punching-bag. 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo  (Okra) 

Clam  Bouillon 

Clam  Chowder 

Consomme 

Julienne 

Mock  Turtle 


Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 
Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli- Tomato 


Just  add  hot  water, 
bring  to  a  boil,  and  serve. 

Joseph  Campbell  Company 
Camden  N  J 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 
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'COMB  MHJBMMMB 


"Don't  imagine,  young  man,  that  you 
have  saved  anybody's  life.  Nobody's  was 
in  danger.  But  you  have  gained  a  vote. 
G'lang!"  This  last  word  to  the  horse. 
There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
crowd,  which  was  the  real  circumstance 
that  ended  this  feud.  You  cannot  conduct 
so  serious  a  tragedy  as  a  feud  after  the 
light  of  comedy  has  fallen  upon  it. 

This  affair  settled  a  point  in  my  mind 
about  which  I  had  never  been  in  doubt, 
but  about  which  every  woman  likes  to  be 
absolutely  sure.  Adam  was  a  man  who 
could  be  brave.  Not  only  that,  his  courage 
was  not  stilted.  It  had  the  grace,  the 
modesty  of  humor. 

The  rumor  of  what  had  occurred  reached 
me  before  he  did  that  day.  When  he 
returned  in  the  late  afternoon  he  did  not 
mention  it.  I  really  believe  he  had  for- 
gotten it.  The  danger  and  glory  of  Adam's 
character  was  the  lightness  with  which  he 
could  do  well  or  ill. 

I  drew  him  into  the  garden,  I  remember, 
that  evening,  where  all  of  our  prettiest 
scenes  were  enacted,  and  there  I  kissed  him 
and  was  inclined  to  weep  over  him,  which 
did  not  please  him. 

"It  was  nothing.  Neither  one  of  them 
could  have  hit  a  barn  door  unless  he  had 
aimed  at  the  pump  instead,"  he  laughed. 

Then  some  deeper  thought  occurred  to 
him  as  I  continued  to  purr  over  him.  He 
frowned  and  looked  at  me  queerly. 

"I  say,  Eve,  you  don't  by  any  chance 
think  I  am  a  coward?" 

"Oh,  no,  Adam!  But  you  see,  dear  " 

I  hesitated. 

"But  what?"  he  urged  seriously. 

"Well,  you  know  you  have  faults." 

He  nodded  as  though  I  had  said,  "You 
know  you  have  legs,  Adam." 

"And  so  I  like  to  have  glaring  proof  of 
those  virtues  that  are  absolutely  essential 
to  manhood." 

"Name  them,"  he  demanded  gravely. 
It  was  as  though  for  a  moment  I  held  an 
eagle  in  my  hands. 

"Well,  a  man  must  not  be'a  coward  or  a 
liar  or  a  thief  in  his  relations  to  men,  and 
he  must  have  the  wings  of  an  honorable 
ambition." 

"That  all?  "  He  was  beginning  to  smile 
a  little. 

"No,  not  all;  but  I  could  not  bear^I 
should  feel  a  sort  of  degradation  in  living 
with  a  husband  who  did  not  have  these 
cardinal  virtues." 

"Still,  if  he  didn't  have  them  you'd  go 
on  living  with  him,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  sighed.  "But  it  would  be 
like  going  on  being  damned!" 

"I  am  glad  you  put  in  that  he,  your 
husband,  is  to  be  all  these  things  in  his 
relations  to  men.  You  see,  darling,  I  have 
been  a  coward  to  you.  I  am  really  afraid 
of  what  you  think.  It  makes  me  anxious 
sometimes  to  run  against  those  grave, 
simple,  white  things  you  think.  And  I've 
been  the  thief  of  your  love;  and  I  do  not  — 
well,  you  know  I'm  not  always  quite  frank 
with  you." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"How  do  you  excuse  it?" 

"I  don't." 

"What  then?" 

"  I  am  that  part  of  you,  Adam,  that  bears 
it.  It  would  be  different  if  I  were  another 
man  separate  from  you." 

He  stared  at  me  like  one  who  had  found 
a  mystery  and  seen  it  sweetly  solved. 

"Eve,  you  are  so  wise  I  am  afraid  to 
look  you  in  the  face,  and  you  are  so  strong 
that  I  feel  you  in  my  right  arm." 

Adam,  like  most  men,  was  a  great 
gossip.  He  knew  every  joke  and  every 
bit  of  scandal  current  from  Booneville  to 
Nashville.  He  was  an  encyclopedia  of 
everybody's  secrets  and  private  affairs. 
Women  have  the  reputation  of  being 
gossips  for  the  same  reason  that  Eve  got 
the  chief  blame  in  that  apple  transaction  in 
Eden.  Men  will  never  bear  the  blame  of 
anything  that  they  can  lay  upon  women. 
Thus,  I  have  never  heard  a  married  woman 
repeat  really  serious  scandal,  tell  a  risque 
story  or  divulge  a  confidence  that  her 
husband  had  not  first  repeated  or  divulged 
to  her.  She  becomes  in  time  simply  the 
quotation  marks  of  his  different  knowl- 
edges. I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  seems 
that  we  prefer  to  tell  what  a  man  tells  us 
to  that  which  some  other  woman  has  con- 
fided, unless  she  had  it  from  a  man  herself. 
Apparently  we  feel  that  in  this  case  we  have 
a  superior  authority  for  what  we  are  saying. 


(Continued  from  Page  17) 

One  thing  Adam  told  me  this  evening  of 
which  I  had  never  had  an  intimation  before. 
This  was  that  Doctor  Marks  had  once  been 
mother's  accepted  lover,  and  that  she  had 
thrown  him  over  for  the  dashing  cavalry 
officer,  Colonel  John  Spotteswood  Lang- 
ston.  So  it  appeared  that  the  Langston 
bitters  was  not  the  only  thing  at  the  bottom 
of  this  feud. 

I  was  not  going  out  at  this  time,  so  the 
most  I  knew  of  what  transpired  came  from 
Adam's  cheerful  hearsay.  It  seemed  that 
he  wished  the  campaign  could  have  been 
longer.  He  needed  more  time  to  impress 
himself  upon  the  people.  There  'was 
something  quizzical  in  the  faces  of  every 
audience  he  met. 

"They  do  not  yet  know  that  I  am  really 
in  earnest!"  he  explained  to  me. 

There  was  a  certain  neighborhood,  very 
near  Booneville  and  composed  largely  of 
negroes,  which  was  doubtful.  Each  candi- 
date claimed  the  majority  of  these  votes 
and  it  was  certain  that  they  would  decide 
the  election  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
night  before  the  election  some  friends  of 
Clancey  Drew's  pitched  what  they  called  a 
"camp"  two  miles  from  town  and  invited 
every  colored  voter  in  the  doubtful  district, 
which  lay  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
camp,  to  come  and  have  a  good  time  before 
going  to  the  polls  next  morning. 

The  only  refreshment  served  was  liquor. 

Adam  was  in  despair  when  early  in  the 
afternoon  he  heard  of  this  device.  But 
there  was  an  extraordinary  quality  about 
his  despair.  It  was  always  the  yeast  from 
which  his  inspirations  arose.  About  four 
o'clock  he  rushed  into  the  house  in  a  state 
of  fierce  excitement. 

"Eve,  oldest,  youngest,  dearest  woman 
in  the  world,  can  the  women— the  women 
who  are  for  me— can  they  furnish  me  with 
a  fancy  breakfast  for  a  hundred  niggers  by 
daybreak  in  the  morning?" 

"I  don't  know,  Adam.  It's  a  strange 
request.  I  never  heard  of  anything  like  it. 
But  they  are  all  gathered  now  over  there 
at  Mrs.  Sears'.  You  might  go  across  the 
street  and  ask  them,"  I  replied,  astonished. 

"I'll  do  it!"  he  almost  shouted  as  he 
leaped  through  the  door  and  dashed  down 
the  walk  into  the  street.  I  saw  him  begin 
to  mince  and  preen  and  sweeten  himself 
just  before  he  reached  the  Sears  gate.  He 
had  the  chastened  look  of  a  redeemed 
sinner  about  to  go  into  the  presence  of 
angels. 

Mrs.  Sears,  who  always  had  a  little 
round  tear  ready  to  start  in  her  eye  and  a 
high,  hysterical  voice,  advanced  .to  meet 
him  and  exclaimed: 

"  Come  right  in,  Colonel  West." 

"Ladies,"  he  said  in  a  voice  ringing 
with  reverence  and  gratitude,  "your  help 
has  strengthened  me.  You  have  held  up 
my  hands,  given  me  courage  against  great 
odds.  I  could  not  have  made  this  race 
w'thout  you." 

He  paused,  swept  every  face,  inflated 
himself  and  went  on  quickly: 

"But  now  it  remains  for  you  to  finish 
what  you  have  begun.  I  am  absolutely  in 
your  hands.  If  you  can  furnish  me  enough 
cakes,  biscuit  and  fr'ed  chicken  to  feed  a 
hundred  negroes  tomorrow  morning  at 
daybreak  I  think  I  can  promise  to  win  this 
election  for  you  and  for  your  children!" 

Mother  says  old  Mrs.  Allen  was  so 
excited  she  began  to  shout,  and  they  had  to 
quiet  her  the  first  thing.  Then  they  all 
promised  that  he  should  have  what  he 
asked  for. 

That  n'ght  there  was  light  in  more  than 
a  dozen  of  the  best  kitchens  in  Booneville 
till  the  dawn.  Never  before  had  the  mid- 
night air  of  the  old  town  been  streaked 
with  such  savory  odors.  The  greatest 
secrecy  was  observed,  of  course,  since 
some  of  the  devoted  cooks'  husbands  were 
Clancey  Drew's  most  ardent  supporters.  It 
is  told  of  old  Colonel  Middlebrook  that  he 
got  up  and  walked  in  his  sleep,  he  smelled 
fried  chicken  so  strong.  Mrs.  Middlebrook 
met  him  in  the  back  entry  snuffing  the 
air  like  a  setter  pup.  She  led  him  gently 
back  to  bed  and  told  him  to  stay  there, 
that  it  was  a  disgrace  for  a  man  of  his  age 
to  walk  in  his  sleep  just  because  he  dreamed 
he  smelt  something  to  eat. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  wagon 
loaded  with  seventy-eight  fried  chickens, 
six  hundred  biscuit  and  forty-two  enor- 
mous pound-cakes  rolled  along  the  road 
toward  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Adam  had  chosen  two  giant  poplars  a 


mile  nearer  town  and  a  mile  nearer  the 
polls  for  his  rendezvous. 

At  daybreak  all  was  in  readiness.  By 
this  time  the  men  in  the  rival's  camp  had 
slept  off  their  debauch  of  the  night  before 
and  were  ravenously  hungry.  When  they 
received  the  message  that  "the  friends  of 
Colonel  West  were  invited  to  a  free  break- 
fast" the  simple  creatures  were  not  slow 
to  respond  to  the  invitation.  They  de- 
serted in  a  body— breakfasted  a  mile  far- 
ther up  the  road  and  a  mile  nearer  the  polls. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  morning  Booneville 
witnessed  a  strange  sight.  Colonel  Adam 
West  appeared  riding  down  the  principal 
street  upon  a  mud-bespattered  horse, 
whanging  that  strange  thing  that  he 
thought  was  a  tune.  Behind  him  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  there  was  a  strand  of 
shouting  negroes,  all  bound  by  the  solemn 
ties  of  chicken  and  biscuit  to  vote  for  "the 
finest  gemman  that  ever  busted  loose  in 
Boone  County !"  And  they  did  it.  He  was 
elected,  having  brought  his  own  majority 
to  the  polls. 

I  remember  this  day  very  well  for  another 
reason.  It  was  in  the  evening  of  it  that  I 
fathomed  the  mystery  of  Adam's  bedside 
petitions— the  difference  between  him  and 
them.  Every  night  he  was  as  particular  as 
a  woman  to  kneel  for  a  moment  by  the  bed 
before  getting  into  it.  And  if  he  forgot  to 
kneel  I  have  known  him  to  slip  out  and 
satisfy  his  conscience. 

I  could  not  be  blind  to  the  lack  of  re- 
morse he  enjoyed  after  the  most  astound- 
ing lapses  from  the  moral  order  which 
obtained  in  my  own  catechism  life,  and  for 
years  I  had  been  curious  to  discover  the 
nature  of  his  orisons.  On  the  night  follow- 
ing the  day  when  he  outwitted  Clancey 
Drew  in  the  election,  at  the  moment  of 
retiring,  suddenly  the  world-look  left  his 
face,  a  certain  childlike  sweetness  adorned 
it,  an  expression  so  young  and  innocent 
that  it  must  have  stirred  and  mystified  the 
angels  in  waiting  as  he  knelt  beside  the  bed. 

"Adam,"  I  said  when  he  had  risen, 
"what  do  you  say  when  you  pray?" 

"Nothing,"  he  answered  as  though  he 
had  just  discovered  the  fact. 

"Then  why  do  you  kneel?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered  gravely, 
like  an  infant  whose  mysteries  are  being 
searched  for. 

"It's  wrong,  Adam.  You  ought  to  say 
something.  You  ought  to  confess  your 
sins." 

"  Confess  my  sins !  Does  a  green-leafed 
tree  confess  its  bugs?  I'm  growing,  woman. 
I'm  growing  so  fast  maybe  I'll  outgrow 
my  sins.  Anyhow,  confessing  them  don't 
amount  to  anything.  God  knows  them 
anyhow." 

I  sighed.  It  was  a  pedestal  angel  sigh. 
Adam  looked  at  me  in  alarm. 

"I  say,  Eve,  you  are  not  bearing  with 
me  and  being  so  patient  trying  to  save  my 
soul,  are  you?" 

"No,  no,  Adam!"  I  laughed  in  spite 
of  myself.  "I  just  bear  with  you  and  pray 
.for  you !  Your  soul  is  the  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  of  your  being  that  you  have  never 
discovered;  so  you  cannot  be  in  danger  of 
losing  it." 

Adam  stretched  himself  out  and  drew 
the  sheet  over  him  with  a  sigh  as  serene  and 
peaceful  as  any  saint  could  have  drawn. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 

YJkm  Y(mmlk(B(B  Lmmgwrng® 

TT^RED  WILE  is  Berlin  correspondent  for 
Jl  the  New  York  Times.  Some  time  ago 
instructions  were  given  to  use  "Emperor 
William"  when  referring  to  the  Kaiser  in 
dispatches.  To  save  cable  tolls,  Fred 
invented  "Empwilliam."  It  went  all  right 
for  three  days.  Then  a  German  official 
waited  on  Fred  and  politely  suggested  that 
"Empwilliam"  was  not  a  good  word. 
Fred  admitted  that  it  might  not  be  good 
German,  but  insisted  that  it  was  perfectly 
good  American.  Then  the  official  sug- 
gested that  it  was  lese-majesty.  Fred  cut 
it  out. 

One  day  last  winter  absolutely  nothing 
seemed  to  be  stirring  in  the  way  of  news 
at  the  German  capital  except  that  a  damp 
snow  was  falling  and  the  Berliners  com- 
plaining about  it.  Fred  cabled  an  inquiry 
to  New  York:  "Berlin  street  cars  tied  up 
by  slush  storm— want  story?"  In  an  I 
hour  he  got  a  reply.   It  read:  "Unslush."  | 
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"I  was  not  thinking  of  that,"  she  said; 
"I  was  only— sorry." 
"Sorry?" 

"That  you  are  poor." 

He  misunderstood  her.  "I  know;  I 
wish  I  could  offer  you  something  besides  a 
chance  " 

"Oh-h!"  she  whispered,  but  so  low  that 
he  heard  only  a  long  indrawn  breath. 

She  sat  motionless,  eyes  on  the  grass. 
When  again  she  lifted  them  their  pure 
beauty  held  him. 

"What  is  it  you  wish?  "  she  asked— "that 
I  should  be  your  model  for  the— this  prize 
which  you  desire  to  strive  for?" 

"Yes;  for  that." 

"How  can  I?   I  work  all  day." 

"You  could  pose  at  night  and  on  Satur- 
day afternoons.  And— have  you  had  your 
yearly  vacation?" 

She  drew  a  quietly  tired  breath.  "No," 
she  said. 

"Then  — I  will  give  you  two  hundred 
dollars  extra  for  those  ten  days,"  he  went 
on  eagerly— so  eagerly  that  he  forgot  the 
contingency  on  which  hung  any  payment 
at  all.  As  for  her,  payment  was  not  even 
in  her  thoughts. 

Through  the  deep,  sweet  content  which 
came  to  her  with  the  chance  of  serving  him 
ran  an  undercurrent  of  confused  pain  that 
he  could  so  blindly  misunderstand  her.  If 
she  thought  at  all  of  the  amazing  possi- 
bility of  such  a  fortune  as  he  offered,  she 
knew  that  she  would  not  accept  it  from 
him.  But  this,  and  the  pain  of  his  mis- 
understanding, scarcely  stirred  the  current 
of  a  strange  new  happiness  that  flowed 
through  every  vein. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  really  help  you?  " 

"  If  you  will."  His  voice  trembled. 

"  Are  you  sure— quite  sure?  If  you  are  — 
I  will  do  what  you  wish." 

He  sprang  up,  buoyant,  transfigured. 

"If  I  win  it  will  be  you!"  he  said. 
"Could  you  come  into  the  studio  a  mo- 
ment? I'll  show  you  the  two  sketches  I 
have  made." 

On  the  prospect  of  a  chance— the  chance 
that  had  come  at  last— he  was  completely 
forgetting  that  she  must  be  prepared  to 
comprehend  what  he  required  of  her;  he 
forgot  that  she  could  know  nothing  of  a 
sculptor's  ways  and  methods  of  production. 
On  the  way  to  the  studio,  however,  he 
tardily  remembered,  and  it  rather  scared 
him.  "Do  you  know  any  painters  or  sculp- 
tors?" he  asked,  keeping  impatient  pace 
beside  her. 

"I  know  a  woman  who  makes  casts  of 
hands  and  arms,"  she  said  shyly.  "She 
stopped  me  in  the  street  once  and  asked 
permission  to  cast  my  hands.  Would  you 
call  her  a  sculptor?" 

"N— well,  perhaps  she  may  be.  We 
sculptors  often  use  casts  of  the  human 
body."  He  plunged  into  it  more  frankly: 
"You  know,  of  course,  that  to  become  a 
sculptor  or  a  painter  one  has  to  model  and 
paint  from  living  people." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  undisturbed. 

"And,"  he  continued,  "it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  sculptor  to  produce  the 
beautiful  marbles  you  have  seen  unless  he 
could  pose  a  living  model  to  copy  from." 

An  unquiet  little  pulse  began  to  beat  in 
her  breast;  she  looked  up  at  him,  but  he 
was  smiling  so  amiably  that  she  smiled 
too. 

Mortally  afraid  of  frightening  her,  he 
could  not  exactly  estimate  how  much  she 
divined  of  what  was  to  be  required  of  her. 

He  continued  patiently:  "Unless  a 
student  dissects  he  can  never  become  a 
surgeon.  It  is  the  same  with  us;  our  in- 
spiration and  originality  must  be  founded 
on  a  solid  study  of  the  human  body.  That 
is  why  we  must  always  have  before  us  as 
perfect  a  living  model  as  we  can  find." 

"Do— do  you  think  "  she  stopped, 

pink 'and  confused. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  quietly  impersonal, 
"that,  speaking  as  a  sculptor,  you  are  as 
perfect  and  as  beautiful  a  model  as  ever  the 
old  Greek  masters  saw,  alive  or  in  their 
dreams." 

"I— did  not— know  it,"  she  faltered, 
thrilling  from  head  to  foot. 

They  entered  the  corridor  together. 
Her  breath  came  faster  as  he  unlocked  his 
door  and,  turning  up  a  lamp,  invited  her  to 
enter. 

At  last  in  the  magic  world!  And  with 
him! 

Figured  tapestries  hung  from  the  golden 
mystery  of  the  ceiling;  ancient  dyes  glowed 


in  the  soft  rugs  under  foot ;  the  mellow  light 
glimmered  on  dull  foliations.  She  stood 
still,  looking  about  her  as  in  a  trance. 

"All  this  I  will  buy  back  again  with 
your  help,"  he  said  laughingly;  but  his 
unsteady  voice  betrayed  the  tension  to 
which  he  was  keyed.  A  slow  excitement 
was  gaining  on  her  too. 

"I  will  redeem  all  these  things,  never 
fear,"  he  said  gayly. 

"Oh— if  you  only  can!  ...  It  is 
too  cruel  to  take  such  things  from  you." 

The  emotion  in  her  eyes  and  voice  sur- 
prised him  for  one  troubled  moment. 
Then  the  selfishness  of  the  artist  ignored  all 
else  save  the  work  and  the  opportunity. 

"You  will  help  me,  won't  you?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  wondering. 

"Then  please  sit  here.  I  will  bring  the 
sketches.  They  merely  represent  my  first 
idea;  they  are  done  without  a  living 
model."  He  was  off,  lighting  a  match  as 
he  hastened.  A  tapestry  fell  back  into 
place;  she  lifted  her  blue  eyes  to  the  faded 
figures  of  saints  and  seraphim,  stirring  when 
the  fabric  moved. 

As  in  a  blessed  vision,  doubting  the 
reality  of  it  all,  she  sat  looking  upward 
until  his  step  on  some  outer  floor  aroused 
her  to  the  wondrous  reality. 

He  came,  holding  two  clay  figures.  The 
first  was  a  winged  shape,  standing  with 
delicate  limbs  parallel,  arms  extended, 
palms  outward.  The  head  was  lifted  a 
little,  poised  exquisitely  on  the  perfect 
neck.    Its  loveliness  thrilled  her. 

"Is  it  an  angel?"  she  asked  innocently. 

"No.  ...  I  thought  you  under- 
stood—this is  only  a  sketch  I  made.  And 
this  is  the  other."  And  he  placed  on  a 
table  the  second  figure,  a  smooth,  youth- 
ful shape,  looking  aside  and  down  at  her 
own  white  fingers  buried  in  her  hair. 

"Is  it  Eve?"  she  inquired,  wondering. 

"These,"  he  said  slowly,  "are  the  first 
two  sketches,  done  without  a  model,  for 
my  two  figures,  'Soul  and  Body.'" 

She  looked  at  him,  not  comprehending. 

"I — I  must  have  a  living  model— for 
these,"  he  stammered.  "Didn't  you 
understand?  I  want  you  to  work  from." 

From  brow  to  throat  the  scarlet  stain 
deepened  and  spread.  She  turned,  laid 
one  small  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair, 
faltered,  sank  into  it,  covering  her  face. 

"I  thought  you  understood,"  he  re- 
peated stupidly.  "Forgive  me— I  thought 
you  understood  what  sort  of  help  I 
needed."  He  dropped  on  one  knee  beside 
her.  "I  am  so  sorry.  Try  to  reason  a 
little.  You— you  must  know  I  meant  no 
offense— that  I  never  could  wish  to  offend 
you.  Can't  you  realize  how  desperate  I 
was— how  I  dared  hazard  the  chance  that 
you  might  help  me?" 

She  rose,  her  face  still  covered. 

"Can't  you  comprehend,"  he  pleaded, 
"that  I  meant  no  offense?" 

"Y-yes.   Let  me  go." 

"And  you  cannot— help  me?" 

"H-help  you?  .  .  .  Oh,  no,  no, 
no!"  She  broke  down,  sobbing  in  the 
chair,  her  golden  head  buried  in  her  arms. 

Confused,  miserable,  he  watched  her. 
Already  the  old  helpless  feeling  had  come 
surging  back,  that  there  was  to  be  no 
chance  for  him  in  the  world,  no  hope  of 
all  he  had  dared  to  believe  in,  no  future. 
Watching  her  he  felt  his  own  courage  fall- 
ing with  her  tears,  his  own  will  drooping  as 
she  drooped  there— slender  and  white  in 
her  thin  black  gown. 

Again  he  knelt  beside  her  and  spoke,  for 
the  moment  forgetting  himself. 

"Don't  cry,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
cry  about.  You  know  I  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  you;  I  know  that  you  would  help  me 
if  you  could.   Isn't  it  true?" 

"Y-yes,"  she  sobbed. 

"It  was  only  a  sculptor  who  asked  you, 
not  a  man  at  all.  You  understand  what  I 
mean?— only  a  poor  devil  of  a  sculptor, 
carried  away  by  the  glamour  of  a  chance 
for  better  fortune  that  seemed  open  before 
him  for  a  moment.  So  you  must  not  feel 
distressed  or  sensitive  or  ashamed  " 

She  sat  up,  wet-eyed,  cheeks  aflame. 

"I  am  thinking  of  you,"  she  cried  almost 
fiercely,  "not  of  myself;  and  you  don't 
understand!  Do  you  think  I  would  cry 
over  myself?  I— it  is  because  I  cannot 
help  you!" 

He  found  no  words  to  answer  as  she 
rose  and  moved  toward  the  door.  She 
crossed  the  threshold,  turned  and  looked  at 
him.    Then  she  entered  her  own  doorway. 
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And  the  world  went  badly  for  her  that 
night;  and  after  that,  day  and  night,  the 
world  went  badly. 

Always  the  confusion  of  shame  and 
dread  returned  to  burn  her;  but  that  was 
the  least;  for  in  the  long  hours,  lying  amid 
the  fragments  of  her  shattered  dreams,  the 
knowledge  that  he  needed  her  and  that  she 
could  not  respond  overwhelmed  her. 

The  house,  the  corridor,  her  room  be- 
came unendurable;  she  desired  to  go — 
anywhere— and  try  to  forget.  But  she 
could  not;  she  could  not  leave,  she  could 
not  forget,  she  could  not  go  to  him  and 
offer  the  only  aid  he  desired,  she  could  not 
forgive  herself. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  white  with  the  agony  of 
courage,  she  strove  to  teach  herself  that  she 
was  nothing.  She  knew  in  her  heart  that 
she  could  have  died  for  him ;  but — but — her 
courage  could  go  no  further. 

In  terrible  silence  she  walked  her 
room,  thinking  of  him  as  one  in  peril,  as 
one  ruined  for  lack  of  the  aid  she  withheld. 
Sometimes  she  passed  hours  on  her  knees, 
tearless,  wordless;  sometimes  sheerest  fear 
set  her  creeping  to  the  door  to  peer  out, 
dreading  lest  his  closed  door  concealed  a 
darker  tragedy. 

And  there  came  a  day— a  Saturday— 
when  she  sought  the  woman  who  made 
plaster  casts  of  hands  and  arms  and  shapely 
feet. 

For  a  little  while  they  talked  together. 
Yes,  it  could  be  done;  it  had  been  done. 
But  it  was  a  long  process;  it  must  be 
executed  in  sections,  then  set  together 
limb  by  limb,  for  there  were  many  diffi- 
culties—and it  was  not  pleasant  to  endure, 
even  sometimes  painful. 

"I  do  not  mind  the  pain,"  said  the  girl. 
"Will  it  scar  me?" 

"No,  not  that.  .  .  .  But  another 
thing:  it  would  be  expensive." 

"I  have  my  vacation  money  and  a  little 
more."   She  named  the  sum  timidly. 

Yes,  it  was  enough.  And  when  could 
she  come  for  the  first  casts  to  be  taken? 

She  was  ready  now. 

A  little  later,  turning  a  lovely,  flushed 
face  over  her  bare  shoulder:  "One  figure 
stood  like  this,"  and,  after  a  pause,  "the 
other  this  way.  ...  If  you  make 
them  from  me,  can  a  sculptor  work  from 
life  casts  such  as  these?" 

A  sculptor  could. 

Her  vacation,  which  she  had  requested 
for  December,  lasted  ten  days;  and  at  the 
end  of  it  her  last  penny  had  been  spent. 

And  on  the  last  evening  of  it,  which  was 
Christmas  Eve,  she  knelt,  crying,  before 
two  pedestals  from  which  rose  her  body 
and  soul  as  white  as  death. 

An  hour  later  the  snowy  twins  stood  in  his 
empty  studio,  swathed  in  their  corpse-white 
winding-sheets— unstained  cerements,  seal- 
ing beneath  their  folds  her  dead  pride,  dead 
hope. 

And  now  she  must  go  before  he  returned. 
Her  small  trunk  was  ready;  her  small 
account  settled.  With  strangely  weak  and 
unsteady  hands  she  stood  before  the  glass 
knotting  her  veil. 

Since  that  night  together  last  summer 
she  had  not  spoken  to  him,  merely  return- 
ing his  low  greeting  in  the  corridor  with  a 
silent  little  inclination  of  her  head.  But, 
although  she  had  had  no  speech  with  him, 
she  had  learned  that  he  was  teaching  at  the 
League  now,  and  she  knew  his  hours  and 
his  movements  well  enough  to  time  her 
own  by  them. 

He  was  not  due  for  another  hour.  She 
looked  out  into  the  snowy  darkness,  draw- 
ing on  her  gloves  and  buttoning  the  scant 
fur  collar  close  about  her  throat. 

The  old  Irish  janitor  came  to  say  goodby 
to  her. 

"An'  God  be  with  you,  miss,  this 
Christmas  Eve" — taking  a  coin  irreso- 
lutely, but  pocketing  it  for  fear  of  hurting 
her. 

His  fingers,  numbed  and  aged,  fumbling 
in  the  pocket  encountered  another  object: 

"Musha,  thin,  I'm  afther  forgettin' 
phwat  I'm  here  f'r  to  tell  ye,  miss,"  he 


rambled  on.  "Misther  Landon  wishes  ye 
f'r  to  know  that  he  do  be  lavin'  the  house" — ■ 
the  old  man  moistened  his  lips  in  an  effort 
to  remember  with  all  the  elegance  required 
of  him — "an'  Misther  Landon  is  wishful 
f'r  to  say  a  genteel  good  luck  to  ye,  miss." 

The  girl  shook  her  head: 

"Tell  Mr.  Landon  goodby  for  me, 
Patrick.  Say,  from  me— God  bless  him! 
.  .  .  Will  you  remember?  .  .  .  And 
a— a  happy  Christmas." 

"I  will,  miss." 

She  touched  her  eyes  with  her  hand- 
kerchief hastily,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
the  old  man. 

"I  think  that  is  all,"  she  managed  to 
whisper. 

She  was  mistaken;  the  janitor  was  hold- 
ing out  a  note  to  her. 

"In  case  ye  found  it  onconvaynient  f'r 
to  see  Misther  Landon,  I  was  to  projooce 
the  letther,  miss." 

She  took  it;  a  shiver  passed  over  her 
from  head  to  foot. 

When  the  old  man  had  shambled  off 
down  the  passage  she  reentered  her  room, 
held  the  envelope  a  moment  close  under 
the  lighted  lamp,  then  nervously  tore  it 
wide: 

"  You  will  read  this  in  case  you  refuse  to 
say  goodby  to  me.  But  I  only  wanted  to 
offer  you  a  little  gift  at  Christmastide — 
not  in  reparation,  for  I  meant  no  injury — ■ 
but  in  deepest  respect  for  you.  And  so  I 
ask  you  once  more  to  wait  for  me.  Will 
you?" 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  outer  gate  clanged.  Terror 
froze  her;  then  she  remembered  that  it  was 
too  early  for  him;  it  must  be  the  express- 
man for  her  trunk.  And  she  went  to  the 
door  and  opened  it. 

"Oh-h!"  she  breathed,  shrinking  back, 
embarrassed;  but  Landon  had  seen  his 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  he  followed  her  into 
the  room. 

He  was  paler  than  she;  his  voice  was 
failing  him,  too,  as  he  laid  his  gift  on  the 
bare  table — only  a  little  book,  prettily 
bound. 

"Will  you  take  it?"  he  asked  in  a  color- 
less voice;  but  she  could  not  answer,  could 
not  move. 

"I  wish  you  a  happy  Christmas,"  he 
whispered.   "  Goodby." 

She  strove  to  meet  his  eyes,  strove  to 
speak,  lifted  her  slim  hand  to  stay  him.  It 
fell,  strength  spent,  in  both  of  his. 

Suddenly  Time  went  all  wrong,  reeling 
off  centuries  in  seconds.  And  through  the 
endless  interstellar  space  that  stretched 
between  her  world  and  his  she  heard  his 
voice  bridging  it:  "I  love  you— I  love  you 
dearly.  .  .  .  Once  more  I  am  the 
beggar — a  beggar  at  Christmastide,  ask- 
ing your  mercy— asking  more,  your  love. 
Dear,  is  it  plain  this  time?  Is  all  clear, 
dearest  among  women?  " 

She  looked  up  into  his  eyes;  his  hands 
tightened  over  hers. 

"  Can  you  love  me?  "  he  said. 

"Yes,"  answered  her  eyes;  and  the 
fragrant  mouth  assented. 

Then,  without  will  or  effort  of  her  own, 
from  very  far  away,  her  voice  stole  back 
to  her  faintly: 

"Is  all  this  true?  I  have  thought  so 
long— so  long— of  loving  you  " 

He  drew  her  closer;  she  laid  both  hands 
against  his  coat  and  hid  her  face  between 
them. 

He  whispered : 

"It  was  your  unselfishness,  your  sweet- 
ness, and— yes— your  beauty— the  loveli- 
ness of  you  too!  I  could  not  put  it  from 
me;  I  knew  that  night  that  I  loved  you — ■ 
and  today  they  said  you  were  going— so  I 
came  with  my  Christmas  gift— the  sorry, 
sorry  gift — myself  " 

"Ah!"  she  breathed,  clinging  to  him. 
"  And  what  of  my  gift  there,  in  your  studio ! 
Oh,  you  don't  know,  you  don't  know  " 

"  Dearest ! " 

"No — you  can  never  know  how  much 
easier  it  had  been  for  me  to  die  than  love — 
as  I  have  loved  this  day." 
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came  back  with  big  eyes.  '  The  leader  says 
the  other  launch  can't  make  it  across  the 
bar,'  he  reports. 
"'Well?'  I  says. 

'"We're  goin'  to  take  off  her  passengers 
and  cross  in  oursilves,'  says  the  brat.  With 
that  he  vanishes.   I  folleyed  him. 

"We  were  stopped  right  in  the  fog,  with 
roily  waves  towerin'  past  us  and  the  dull 
noise  of  the  bar  ahead  of  us.  The  Gladys 
was  right  astern  of  us  and  even  in  the 
darkness  I  cud  catch  a  glimpse  of  white 
faces  and  hear  little  screams  of  women.  I 
went  to  leeward  and  there  found  me  bould 
Tad  launchin'  the  little  dingey  that  was 
stowed  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin.  Whin  it 
was  overside  four  of  me  bould  gang  drops 
into  it  and  pulls  away  for  the  other  launch. 
'They'll  be  swamped  and  drownded,'  I 
remar-rks. 

"'They  will  not,'  says  Tad.  'I  trained 
thim  mesilf.   'Tis  child's  play.' 

"'Childher  play  with  queer  toys  in  this 
counthry,'  I  continues  to  mesilf;  and  I  had 
a  pain  in  me  pit  to  see  thim  careerin'  on 
the  big  waves  that  looked  nigh  to  breakin' 
any  minute.  But  they  came  back  with 
three  women  and  a  baby,  with  nothin'  to 
say  excipt:  'There's  thirty-one  of  thim, 
leader ! ' 

"'Leave  the  min,'  says  he,  real  sharp. 
'  Tell  the  captain  we'll  come  back  for  thim 
after  we've  landed  the  women  safe.' 

"I  tucked  the  women  down  in  the  aft  her 
cabin,  snug  and  warm,  and  wint  back  on 
deck.  The  boat  was  away  again,  swingin' 
over  the  seas  as  easy  as  a  bird.  'That's 
good  boatmanship,'  I  remar-rks. 

"'It's  young  Carson  in  command,'  says 
me  bould  bhoy  leader. 

"'Twas  fifteen  minutes  before  the  boat 
came  back  and  thin  there  was  a  man  in 
it,  with  two  women.  Whin  it  swung  along- 
side Tad  helped  out  the  ladies  and  thin 
pushed  at  the  man  with  his  foot.  'Back  ye 
go ! '  he  says.  '  No  room  on  this  craft  for 
min.' 

"'But  you're  only  a  lot  of  bhoys!'  says 
the  man  in  a  rage.  'Who  are  you  to  give 
orders?   I'll  come  aboard.' 

'"Ye will  not,'  says  me  bould  Tad,  and  I 
reached  into  the  engine  room  for  a  spanner 
whereby  to  back  him  up,  for  I  admired  the 
spunk  of  the  young  sprig.  But  the  man 
stared  into  the  lad's  face  and  said  nothin'. 
And  the  boat  pulled  away  with  him  still 
starin'  over  his  shouldher. 

"The  nixt  boatload  was  all  the  rest  of 
the  womenfolks  and  childher  and  Tad  or- 
dered the  dingey  swung  in  and  secured. 
Thin  he  tur-rned  to  me.  'We  will  go  in.' 

"'Which  way?'  I  demands. 

"He  put  his  little  hand  to  his  ear.  'Hear 
it?'  he  asks  calmly.  I  listened  and  by  the 
great  Hivins  there  was  a  whistlin'  buoy  off 
in  the  darkness.  I  wint  down  to  me 
machines. 

"I've  run  me  engines  many  a  long  night 
whin  the  divil  was  bruising  his  knuckles 
agin  the  plates  beneath  me.  But  the  nixt 
hour  made  me  tin  years  ouldher.  For  we 
hadn't  more'n  got  well  started  in  before  it 
was  'Stop  her!'  and  'Full  speed  ahead!' 
and  '  Ease  her ! '  Me  assistant  was  excited, 
but  kept  on  spillin'  oil  into  the  cups  and 
feelin'  the  bearin's  like  an  ould  hand.  Once, 
whin  a  sea  walloped  over  our  little  craft, 
he  grinned  across  at  me.  'There  ain't 
many  soft  places  tonight ! '  says  he. 

"  '  Ye're  a  child  of  the  Ould  Nick,'  says  I, 
'and  eat  fire  out  of  an  asbestos  spoon.  Ye 
wud  be  runnin'  hell  within  an  hour  afther 
ye  left  yer  little  corpse ! ' 

""Tis  the  scout's  law  not  to  be  afraid,' 
retor-rts  me  young  demon.  But  me  attin- 
tion  was  distracted  be  a  tremenjous  scam- 
perin'  overhead.  '  For  the  love  of  mercy, 
what  is  that?'  I  yelled. 

""Tis  the  leader  puttin'  out  the  drag,' 
says  me  crew.  '  Whin  the  breakers  are  high 
it's  safer  to  ride  in  with  a  drag  over  the 
stern.  It  keeps  the  boat  from  broachin' 
to.'  And  to  the  dot  of  his  last  word  I  felt 
the  sudden,  strong  pull  of  something  on  the 
launch's  tail.  Thin  something  lifted  us  up 
and  laid  us  down  with  a  slap,  like  a  pan  of 
dough  on  a  mouldin'  board.  Me  machines 
coughed  and  raced  and  thin  almost  stopped. 
Whin  they  were  goin'  again  I  saw  me  assist- 
ant houldin'  to  a  stanchion.  His  face  was 
pasty  white  and  he  gulped.  'Are  ye  scared 
at  last?'  I  demanded  of  him. 

"'I  am  seasick,'  he  chokes  back.  And  he 
was,  be  Hivins ! 

"So  we  joggled  and  bobbled  about  and  I 
wondhered  how  many  times  we  had  crossed 


(Concluded  from  Page  It) 

the  bar  from  ind  to  ind,  whin  suddenly 
it  smoothed  down  and  I  saw  a  red  light 
through  the  little  windey.  Me  assistant 
saw  it  too.  'That's  the  range  light  off  the 
jetty,'  says  he.   'We're  inside.' 

"I  shoved  open  the  door  to  the  deck  and 
looked  out.  The  fog  lay  about  us  thick  and 
the  wind  was  risin';  I  cud  barely  make  out 
the  lights  ahead.  I  stuck  me  head  out  and 
glanced  astern.  'Way  back  of  us,  like  a 
match  behind  a  curtain,  I  saw  a  little  light 
bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  fog.  I  took  me 
crew  be  the  ear  and  thrust  his  head  out  be- 
side mine.   'What  is  that?'  I  demanded. 

""Tistheotherlaunch.'hesays.  'I  guess 
they  folleyed  us  in.' 

"We  ran  up  to  the  wharf  and  the  gang 
made  everything  fast;  and  then  me  bould 
Tad  comes  to  me  with  a  sheepish  face. 
'  Wud  ye  mind  tellin'  the  ladies  and  childher 
that  they  can  go  ashore  and  get  to  the 
hotel?'  he  says. 

"So  it  was  me  that  wint  in  and  tould  the 
ladies  they  were  saved  and  helped  thim  to 
the  wharf  and  saw  thim  started  for  the 
hotel.  Thin  I  came  back  to  the  launch,  but 
there  was  nobody  there.  Me  bould  gang 
had  disappeared.  Just  thin  the  other 
launch  came  up,  limpin'  on  one  leg,  covered 
with  drippin'  men  and  blasphemy.  They 
didn't  wait  for  the  lines  to  be  put  out,  but 
jumped  for  the  float  like  rats  out  of  biscuit 
barrels  and  swarmed  for  the  hotel.  Whiles  I 
was  watchin'  thim  the  skipper  of  the  Gladys 
pulls  himsilf  out  of  his  wrecked  pilot  house 
and  approaches  me  with  heavy  footfalls. 
'  I'm  tould  that  'twas  bhoys  that  manned  this 
launch,'  he  remar-rks.  'If  it  is  so  I  wudn't 
have  come  in  and  nearly  lost  me  ship. ' 

"'If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  bhoys  ye'd 
now  be  driftin'  into  the  breakers  off  yer 
favorite  fishin'  spot,'  I  retor-rts.  '  I've  seen 
many  a  man  who'd  found  the  door  of  hell 
locked  against  him  swear  because  he  hadn't 
the  key  in  his  pocket.  Nixt  time  ye  try  sui- 
cide leave  the  women  and  childher  ashore.' 
And  with  the  words  out  of  me  mouth  the 
gale  broke  upon  us  like  the  blow  of  a  fist. 

"We  took  shelter  behind  a  warehouse 
and  the  skipper  of  the  Gladys  said  in  me 
ear:  '  I  suppose  the  owner  of  the  launch  had 
to  get  what  crew  he  cud.  Where  is  he?  I'd 
like  to  thank  him.' 

"'If  ye  will  come  with  me  to  the  hotel 
ye  shall  see  the  man  ye  owe  life  to,'  I 
infor-rmed  him. 

"As  we  intered  the  hotel  a  tall  man,  with 
the  mar-rk  of  aut'ority  on  him,  observed 
me  unifor-rm  and  addressed  me:  'What 
do  you  know  about  this?' 

"Aut'ority  is  always  aut'ority,  and  I 
tould  him  what  I  knew  and  had  seen,  not 
forbearin'  to  mintion  the  gang  and  their 
wild  ambitions.  And  whin  I  had  finished 
this  man  said:  'I  shall  muster  thim  in  to- 
morrow. I  happen  to  be  in  command  of 
the  scouts  in  this  district.' 

'"But  they  haven't  their  dollars  to  put 
in  the  little  bank,'  I  remar-rked.  'And  they 
tell  me  without  their  dollar  they  cannot 
be  second-class  scouts,  whativer  that  is.' 

"At  this  a  fat  man  reached  for  a  hat  off 
the  hook  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
drew  it  out  and  emptied  it  into  the  hat, 
and  passed  it. 

"And  while  the  money  jingled  into  it  my 
respict  for  the  brave  lads  rose  into  me 
mouth.  'They  won't  take  it,' I  said.  'They 
have  refused  money  before.  'Tis  their  oath.' 

"The  man  with  aut'ority  looked  over  at 
me.  'The  chief  is  right,'  he  said.  'They 
have  earned  only  a  dollar  apiece.  Whose 
launch  was  that  they  took?' 

"'Faith  and  I  don't  know,'  I  said. 
'They  remar-rked  that  the  owner— Hivin 
bliss  him!— had  niver  forbidden  thim  to 
use  it.' 

" '  Thin  we  must  pay  the  rint  of  it  for  the 
night,'  says  he.  'But  the  bhoys  will  get 
only  a  dollar  apiece.   Where  are  they?' 

"'They  disappeared  whin  the  boat  was 
fast,  sir,'  says  I.  'I  think  they  wint  home. 
'Tis  bedtime.' 

"'D'ye  know  where  the  patrol-leader 
lives?'  he  demands. 

"  So  we  walked  up  the  hill  in  the  darkness 
and  wind  till  we  reached  the  house  of  me 
bould  Tad.  A  knock  at  the  door  brought 
the  missus,  with  a  towel  on  her  ar-rm.  I 
pushed  in.  'We've  come  to  see  yer  son,' 
says  I. 

"  We  stepped  in  and  saw  the  young  sprig 
be  the  fire,  on  a  chair,  with  his  feet  in  a 
bowl  of  watther  and  musthard.  He  was 
for  runnin'  whin  he  saw  us,  but  cudn't  for 
the  lack  of  clothes.    So  he  scowled  at  us. 


'This  is  the  commander  of  the  scouts,'  I 
says,  inthroducin'  me  tall  companion. 
'And  here's  yer  five  dollars  to  put  with  yer 
dollar  and  six  bits  into  the  little  bank,  so's 
yez  can  all  of  yez  be  second-class  scouts.' 

"'We  can't  take  the  money,'  says  he, 
with  a  terrible  growl.  'The  oath  forbids 
us  to  take  money  for  savin'  life.' 

" '  Don't  be  a  hero,'  I  rebukes  him.  '  Ye're 
only  a  small  bhoy  in  his  undherclothes 
with  yer  feet  in  hot  watther  and  musthard. 
No  hero  was  iver  in  such  a  predicament. 
This  gintleman  will  infor-rm  ye  about  the 
money.' 

"Me  bould  companion  looked  at  the  slip 
of  a  lad  and  said  sharply:  'Report  to  me 
tomorrow  morning  with  yer  patrol  at  sivin 
o'clock  to  be  musthered  in.' 

"With  that  we  mar-rched  out  into  the 
stor-rm  and  back  to  the  hotel,  where  I  wint 
to  slape  like  a  bhoy  mesilf— me  that  was 
sixty-four  me  last  birthday  and  niver 
thought  to  make  a  fool  of  mesilf  with  a  gang 
of  bhoys  and  a  gasoline  engine— and  that 
on  a  holiday!" 

PRAY  grant  me  permission,  ye  sages  of 
old,  to  add  to  the  wonders  of  Earth,  to 
those  Seven  wonders  you've  told  and  re- 
told, three  more  of  much  merit  and  worth. 
I've  heard  of  the  Gardens  of  Babylon  oft, 
those  gardens  delightful  and  fair,  with 
flowers  seductive  and  odors  so  soft;  but, 
say!  have  you  seen  the  New  Hair?  Well, 
if  you  have  not,  you  will  add  it  at  once 
and  make  the  Eighth  Wonder,  I  know;  for 
hairdressers  now  do  such  wonderful  stunts 
that  Babylon's  Gardens  seem  slow.  Come, 
look  at  the  switches,  puffs,  braids,  rolls  and 
curls  piled  up  on  Milady's  fair  crown. 
What  old  hanging  garden  such  glory  un- 
furls? Not  even  in  Babylon  Town.  And 
hang!  Why,  the  hair  overflows,  hangs  and 
falls,  as  no  hanging  garden  can  do.  It's 
piled  up  in  barricades,  battlements,  walls, 
and  every  day  hung  up  anew.  So  grant  us 
eight  wonders  instead  of  the  Seven.  I'm 
sure  that  you  should  not  resist;  for  surely, 
if  marvels  there  be  under  Heaven,  then 
coiffures  belong  on  the  list.  And  Baby- 
lon's Gardens,  could  they  come  to  see  the 
gardens  of  stuff  women  wear,  would  frankly 
admit  they  were  not  one,  two,  three.  Make 
way  for  the  Wonder  of  Hair ! 

THE  Tower  of  Pisa  is  wonderful  too  — 
that  mossy  old  refuge  of  bats;  but  some 
idle  hour  go  sauntering  through  the  hat 
stores  and  look  at  the  hats.  Go  gaze  on  the 
wonders  of  latter-day  art;  go  revel  in 
woman's  chief  bliss  and  learn  that  of  Pisa 
no  parcel  or  part  had  anything  ever  like  this. 
They  lean  more  than  Pisa's  old  tower  ever 
did  from  a  perpendicular  base;  take  note 
of  that  towering  temple  of  lid  that  comes 
down  half  over  the  face.  They're  higher 
than  Pisa's  one  tower  ever  reared  its  col- 
umn majestic  on  high;  nor  ever  has  any 
great  pinnacle  neared  the  arch  of  ethereal 
sky  to  such  an  extent  as  these  new  wonders 
do.  They  rise  to  such  marvelous  height, 
and  some  of  the  taller  ones  go  breaking 
through  the  dome  that  the  twinkling  stars 
light.  So  we  must  add  hats  to  the  wonders 
of  yore— that  makes  only  nine  on  the  list. 
I'm  sure,  had  you  thought  of  the  matter 
before,  you'd  wonder  how  they  had  been 
missed.  For  Glory  the  hat  is  without  any 
peer;  for  Fame  it  unceasingly  bids.  So  let 
this  new  wonder  be  registered  here.  Make 
way  for  the  Wonder  of  Lids ! 

NOW,  coronal  opus  and  Ultima  Thule— 
there's  one  other  wonder  that  spurts 
ahead  of  the  ones  that  we  learned  of  in 
school — the  Wonder  of  Latterday  Skirts! 
They're  fashioned  so  scantily,  tight  and  so 
thin ;  their  wonder  you'll  see  without  doubt : 
the  wonder  is  how  any  woman  gets  in  and 
afterward  how  she  gets  out !  The  wonders 
the  ancients  have  fashioned  grew  tame; 
their  title  to  grandeur  grew  less  when  some 
modern  tailor  got  into  the  game  and  gave 
us  this  half  of  a  dress.  The  Sphinx  in  dis- 
may must  have  hidden  her  face,  Colossus 
of  Rhodes  have  grown  pale,  and  other  old 
wonders  been  pushed  out  of  place  when 
this  Hobble  Skirt  struck  the  trail.  So 
round  out  the  Wonders  of  Earth  to  just 
ten;  it  surely  can  do  no  one  hurt.  Bid 
Fame  spread  the  scroll  of  them,  take  down 
his  pen  and  write  in  the  Latterday  Skirt ! 

—J.  W.  Foley. 


Fourteen- 
Year-Old 
Boys 


MILLIONS  of  four- 
teen  -year-  old 
boys  drop  study  before 
they  reach  the  High 
School — not  to  support 
parents,  but  because 
the  parents  think  the 
boys  better  off  out  of 
school  than  being  molly- 
coddled by  teachers. 

TOO  much  theory 
is  bad  for  a  boy. 
Satisfy  his  instinct  for 
something  practical  to  do 
and  he'll  stay  in  school. 

SELLI  NG  The 
SaturdayEvening 
Post  will  satisfy  your 
boy's  craving  for  varied 
training  and  will  un- 
consciously demonstrate 
to  him  how  essential 
education  is  to  success 
in  that  work  and  in  his 
whole  life. 

ANY  bright  boy  over 
1  *.  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age  can  get  one 
hundred  or  more  cus- 
tomers and  can  earn 
from  $2.50  to  $5.00 
or  more  each  week 
without  interfering  with 
school  or  other  duties. 
Get  your  boy  to  try  it. 
It  will  develop  his  am- 
bition and  his  powers 
as  nothing  else  has  ever 
done.  Tell  him  to  write 
and  find  out  all  about 
the  plan  and  what  other 
boys  have  done. 
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XII 

Just  to  be  pleasant  and  social,  that's  all, 
Jimmie  McGannon  asked  me  to  the  ball. 
"Nettie,"  he  says,  "it's  a  shame  you  should 
stay 

Home  all  alone  when  the  others  is  gay, 
Just  because  you've  had  a  row  with  O'Shea— 
I  have  the  tickets ;  come  on,  girlie— say ! " 

Just  to  show  Terence  that  I  didn't  care 
I  went  with  Jimmie— and  Terence  was  there ! 
Believe  me,  the  fracas  was  over— so  quick! 
For  Terence  came  down  like  a  thousand  of 
brick ; 

And  though  Jimmie  isn't  no  picnic  to  lick- 
He  bein'  a  lively  and  muscular  Mick- 
It  didn't  take  Terence  much  time  for  the 
trick! 

"This  is  to  show,"  Terence  says,  with  a  grin, 
"That  though  we  are  out  there'll  be  no 
buttin'  in! 
If  any  one  else  wants  to  go  with  my  girl 
He'll  get  all  mussed  up,  with  his  hair  out  of 
curl. 

Step  up  here,  you  guys,  and  I'll  give  you  a 
whirl." 

Well,  say,  was  I  popular?  Yes,  I  was— not. 
They  left  me  alone  in  the  lonesomest  spot, 
And  Terence,  he  chucked  me  right  into  a 
hack. 

"Go  home,  you,"  he  said,  "and  don't  try  to 
come  back!" 
But  though  he  was  mad  as  a  hen  that  is  wet 
And  wouldn't  make  up  with  his  little  friend 
Net, 

I  know  that  he  cares !  It  was  hard  upon  Jim ; 
Yet  I'm  glad  of  the  rumpus  that  happened 
to  him. 

It  cleared  up  a  matter  that  seemed  pretty 
dim. 

XIII 

That  floor-walker's  gettin'  too  breezy ; 

He  hangs  around  me  all  the  time. 
I've  wanted  to  let  him  down  easy, 

But  he  doesn't  get  wise— he's  a  lime. 
I  don't  like  the  way  that  he  treats  me— 

You'd  think  that  he  owned  me,  the  slob ! 
You'd  think,  by  the  way  that  he  meets  me, 

I  owed  him  my  life— and  my  job ! 

He's  got  to  quit  callin'  me  "Baby" 

And  "Sister"  and  "Honey"  and 
"Pet." 

I've  quarreled  with  Terence;  but  maybe 
He  wouldn't  be  tickled  to  get 

A  chance  at  this  floor-walker  Willie, 
Who  tried  to  get  merry  with  muh ! 

Oh,  wouldn't  he  wallop  him  silly! 

And  then  for  the  ambulance— huh? 

But  I  won't  tell  Terence;  I  merely 

Will  speak  to  this  floor-walker  gink, 
And  tell  him,  quite  plainly  and  clearly, 

Exactly  the  things  that  I  think. 
I  don't  want  to  act  at  all  shady, 

But  if  he  gets  uppish— the  yap! — 
I'll  lift  up  my  hand  like  a  lady 

And  bounce  him  a  biff  on  the  map. 

XIV 

Take  it  from  me,  and  listen,  I  beseech : 
The  wise  girl  keeps  herself  'way  out  of  reach 
Of  guys  who  want  to  marry;  for  she's 
sure 

That  if  she  hitches  up  she  will  be  poor  — 
For  that's  the  lesson  all  the  others  teach. 

Don't  listen  when  he  starts  his  little  speech ; 
Don't  hearken  when  he  tells  you  you're  a 
peach, 

But  tell  him  he's  a  liar,  Simon  pure- 
Take  it  from  me. 

Remember,  when  you're  sittin'  side  by  each 
Beneath  the  moonlight  out  upon  the  beach, 
That  love  is  very  fine  in  literachoor, 
But  marriage  is  a  thing  that's  hard  to 
cure; 

And  though  I  never  practiced  what  I 
preach— 

Take  it  from  me. 

XV 

Everything's  beautiful,  everything's  bright ; 
Terence  came  over  to  see  me  last  night. 
"Nettie,"  he  says,  "I'll  admit  you  was  right; 
I  hadn't  ought  to  have  taken  that  kid 
Down  to  the  dance,  and  I'm  sorry  I  did. 
It  was  a  date  we  had  made  'way  ahead- 
Will  you  forgive  me?"   "Why,  Terry,"  I 
said, 


"You  weren't  to  blame.  It  was  my  fault, 
instead. 

Will  you  forgive  "  But  he  grabbed  me, 

and  say— 

Honest,  he  fair  took  my  breath  all  away ! 
When  I  was  younger  I  just  loved  to  spoon 
Almost  with  any  one  under  the  moon ; 
But  when  Terry  kissed  me— it  made  me  feel 
sad 

Thinkin'  of  all  of  the  fellers  that  had 
Kissed  me  before.  What  a  fool  I  had  been, 
Lettin'  myself  be  a  plaything  of  men ! 
Now  that  I've  learned  what  a  kiss  really  is, 
I  wish  that  I'd  never  had  any  but  his. 

XVI 

'Twasn't  a  bit  like  proposals  I've  read  about, 
Pulsin'  with  passion  and  throbbin'  with 
thrills. 

Every  old  hunch  that  I  had  in  my  head  about 
How  it  was  done— simply  took  to  the 
hills. 

Terence  talks  beautiful  when  he  is  utterin' 

Jollies  to  flatter  a  girl  at  a  dance ; 
But  when  he  proposed  he  was  mumblin'  and 
mutterin'— 
Somethin'  like  this,  in  a  sort  of  a 
trance : 

"  Nettie,  you  know  you're— say,  Net,  you're 
a  hit  with  me! 
Honest,  I  can't  see  nobody  but  you. 
What  do  you  say?    Do  you  think  you  could 
fit  with  me 
In  a  nice  flat  that  was  comfy  for  two? 
As  for  my  job,  well,  it  ain't  much  for  salary; 

Still,  it  will  pay  for  the  grub  and  the  rent. 
Yes,  and  sometimes  for  two  seats  in  the 
gallery- 
How  does  it  sound  to  you— far  as  I've 
went?" 

"Terry,"  I  says,  "though  it  ain't  like  a  book 
at  all— 

No,  nor  a  love  scene  in  any  old  play — 
Still,  I  ain't  goin'  to  give  you  the  hook  at  all, 
Though  you're  a  shine  in  the  love- 
makin'  way. 
Marry  you?   Say,  I'd  look  pretty  refusin' 
you! 

I  fell  in  love  on  the  day  that  we  met ; 
Ever  since  then  I've  been  fearful  of  losin' 
you— 

Marry  you,  Terence ?  Well,  watch  little 
Net!" 

XVII 

The  girls  they  come  and  girls  they  go, 

But  not  for  long  they  tarry. 
Some  feller  asks  'em  to,  and  so 

They  quit  the  store— and  marry. 
They  throw  up  comfort  and  a  job, 

And  liberty  in  plenty, 
For  some  poor  ordinary  slob 

On  twelve  a  week— or  twenty. 

I  seen  'em  lose  their  looks  and  style, 

Get  dowdylike  and  faded; 
I  said  'twould  be  a  long,  long  while 

Before  I'd  do  as  they  did. 
But,  when  the  right  guy  comes  along 

And  says  you'll  make  or  break  him, 
You  listen  to  his  little  song 

And  fall  for  it— and  take  him. 

.XVIII 

My  mother  says:  "Nix  on  that  Terence 
O'Shea." 
Now  what  do  you  know  about  that? 
She  says  he's  too  thin  in  the  matter  of  pay. 
Now  what  do  you  know  about  that? 
"Why,  mother,"  I  says,  "his  job's  awful 
swell; 

He's  sort  of  a  clerk  in  a  uptown  hotel." 
Says  she:  "Yes,  he  jumps  when  the  clerk 
thumps  the  bell !  " 
Now  what  do  you  know  about  that  ? 

I  tells  it  to  Terence  and  says :  "  Let's  elope! " 

Now  what  do  you  know  about  that? 
But  he  bites  on  his  lip  and  he  answers  me : 
"  Nope." 

Now  what  do  you  know  about  that? 
Says  he:  "If  she  thinks  that  my  job  ain't 
enough 

I'll  get  me  a  better,  and  just  call  her  bluff. 
We'll  wait,  though  the  waitin'  will  be  mighty 
tough." 

Now  what  do  you  know  about  that? 

Says  Terence:  "I  ain't  so  dead  stuck  on 
myself." 

Now  what  do  you  know  about  that? 


'I'll  lay  this  cinch  job  of  mine  up  on  the 
shelf." 

Now  what  do  you  know  about  that? 
'I'll  get  out  and  rustle  the  best  that  I  can. 
I'm  sick  of  this  bein'  so  spick  and  so  span— 
I'll  go  get  a  job  for  a  good,  husky  Man." 

Now  what  do  you  know  about  that? 

XIX 

You'd  ought  to  seen  Terence— it's  rich! 

I  seen  him  today  in  his  stunt. 
He  was  diggin'  up  dirt  from  a  ditch— 

And  gee !  but  it  made  the  boy  grunt. 
There  was  mud  plastered  over  his  cheek, 

His  hands  was  all  blistered  and  sore, 
And  nary  a  word  would  he  speak 

Though  I  throwed  him  three  kisses— 
or  four. 

He  must  have  been  pretty  well  fried, 

For  the  mercury  showed  93 ; 
And  I  laughed,  but  I  pretty  near  cried— 

'Cause  I  knew  he  was  workin'  for  me. 
But  I  know  he'll  be  boss  pretty  soon— 

You  can't  keep  a  good  feller  down ! 
And  we'll  march  to  that  Mendelssohn  tune— 

The  happiest  couple  in  town. 

XX 

Oh,  look  at  it,  Mamie,  and  say  if  you  blame 
me 

For  bein'  so  happy  I'm  crazy  to  sing. 
Just  let  your  gaze  linger  a  while  on  that 
finger. 

Say,  ain't  that  a  duck  of  a  solitaire  ring? 
It  glitters  and  blazes  at  each  one  who  gazes— 
There's  class  to  a  di'mond  that  sparkles 
like  that; 

And  ain't  it  just  thrillin'  that  rnommer  is 
willin' 

And  Terence  has  rented  a  cute  little  flat? 

Yes,  Terence  is  bossin' ;  he's  finished  with 
tossin' 

The  dirt  from  his  shovel  down  there  in 
the  street. 

And  ma,  she  says:  "Go  now  and  marry 
your  beau  now ; 
He's  showed  what  he  is  and  he  stands 
on  his  feet. 
He's  worked  like  he  ought  to  and  look  where 
he's  got  to— 
A  bully  big  man  and  the  boss  of  a  crew ! 
As  soon  as  you're  ready  you  marry  your 
steady." 

And  what  mother  says  it's  my  duty  to 
do. 

And  so  my  next  payday  is  "goin'-away" 
day— 

Away  from  my  job  in  this  tiresome  old 
place, 

Where  I  have  been  earnin'  my  Iivin'  and 
learnin' 

That  girls  isn't  built  to  win  out  in  the 

race. 

Why  don't  you  get  married  before  you  are 
buried 

Alive  in  this  wearisome  job  in  a  store, 
Gettin'  thinner  and  thinner?  Why,  Mamie! 

You  sinner! 
Engaged?   And  you  never  told  me! 

Say,  I'm  sore. 

XXI 

Say,  will  you  love  me,  kiddo,  when 

I'm  old  and  uglylike  and  bent? 
Or  will  you  weary  of  me  then, 

When  all  my  looks  away  has  went? 
You  say  'twon't  make  no  difference— 

You'll  love  me  then  the  same  as  now? 
They  all  say  that  in  self-defense; 

But  women  like  it,  anyhow. 

Oh,  Terence,  treat  me  awful  nice 

And  love  me  lots  for  all  my  life ! 
Why  shouldn't  it  be  Paradise 

When  you  and  me  is  man  and  wife? 
We  won't  be  rich,  except  in  love; 

But  that  will  help  a  bit  all  right. 
We  can't  make  any  blunder  of 

The  game  if  we  keep  love  in  sight. 

There  may  be  lots  of  troubles  come— 

What's  that  you  say?    Oh,  Terence, 
hush! 

Well,  yes;  I  hope  we  do  have  some— 

But  just  the  same  you  make  me  blush. 

But  love  me,  hon,  through  thick  and  thin, 
And  we  will  take  what  Fate  may  send. 

Our  honeymoon  will  soon  begin; 

Let's  make  it  last  until  THE  END ! 
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Then— the  stuff  was  as  soft  as  gravel  and 
they  would  have  bombarded  off  the  roofs 
of  half  a  dozen  houses.  When  they  were 
under  one  of  the  rivers  they  found  its  bed  — 
the  roof  of  their  tunnel— as  soft  as  mud; 
there  came  a  day  when  the  little  foaming 
swirls  of  water  above  their  headings  be- 
came a  geyser— the  riverbed  had  blown 
entirely  out. 

After  that  some  of  the  younger  engineers 
felt  like  throwing  themselves  into  the 
wicked  river,  but  the  biggest  engineer  of  all 
never  lost  his  faith.  He  sent  upstream  and 
brought  down  a  whole  Spanish  armada  of 
clumsy  scows,  each  heaped  high  with  sticky 
clay.  That  clay— in  thousands  of  cubic 
yards— made  a  new  river-bottom  and  the 
tunnel  shields  went  forward. 

There  were  other  obstacles  and  discour- 
agements—almost an  infinite  array  of 
them— to  be  surmounted,  but  this  railroad 
president  had  steeled  his  life  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  terminal.  In  the  making 
of  it  he  gave  his  life.  When  the  days  came 
for  the  drafts  upon  the  railroad's  treasury, 
mounting  higher  and  higher,  he  was  cheer ; 
when  bad  news  came  from  the  burrowing 
engineers  he  was  courage;  when  timid 
stockholders  and  directors  began  to  worry 
he  was  comfort.  He  gave  of  his  vitality  to 
the  organization,  to  the  making  of  the  ter- 
minal, until  the  day  came  when  he  gave 
too  much— and  his  life  went  out  while  he 
was  still  like  a  mighty  king  in  battle.  He 
never  lived  to  see  the  classic  lines  of  the 
great  station  building.  As  he  stands  in  the 
waiting  room  he  stands  in  bronze— those 
bronze  eyes  are  powerless  to  see  the  splen- 
did fruition  of  his  endeavors. 

Courage  in  Panic  Times 

That  sort  of  thing  —  heroic  courage  and 
death-bringing  devotion  to  an  enterprise— 
repeats  itself  now  and  then  among  the  ex- 
ecutives of  the  railroads.  When  the  panic 
of  1907  reached  high  tide  there  was  a  cer- 
tain railroad  president  who  viewed  it— like 
his  fellows— with  no  little  alarm.  He  had 
lunched  with  a  big  steel  man— the  kind  the 
newspapers  like  to  call  magnates — and  the 
steel  man  had  scared  him.  The  company 
for  which  the  former  labored  was  going 
to  close  half  a  dozen  of  its  plants— was 
going  to  throw  some  thousands  of  poorly 
provided  men  out  of  work. 

The  railroad  president  took  that  bad 
news  back  to  his  comfortable  office;  at 
night  it  traveled  with  him  in  his  automo- 
bile to  his  big  and  showy  house.  It  would 
hit  his  company  hard  in  its  heavy  tonnage 
district,  but  that  was  only  a  single  phase 
of  the  situation.  He  thought  of  things 
becoming  more  disjointed  when  the  news 
became  public— before  that  week  had  run 
its  course.  That  night  the  president  made 
up  his  mind  to  take  a  big  step.  It  was  risky 
business,  but  he  thought  it  worth  the  risk. 

He  sent  for  the  steel  man  in  the  morning 
and  asked  him  what  was  the  best  price  he 
could  make  for  his  product.  The  steel  man 
cut  his  regular  profit  in  half,  but  the  presi- 
dent was  not  satisfied. 

"  You'll  have  to  show  me  a  better  margin 
than  that,"  he  said. 

"We'll  eliminate  profits,"  said  the  steel 
man,  "and  give  you  the  stuff  at  cost,  to 
save  shutting  down  our  plants." 

"Is  that  the  best  you  can  do? "  persisted 
the  president. 

Before  he  was  done,  the  steel  man  had 
also  eliminated  depreciation  on  plants  and 
half  a  dozen  minor  expenses.  He  agreed 
to  deliver  at  the  mere  cost  of  raw  material 
and  labor.  Then  he  received  an  order  that 
would  have  broken  some  records  in  pros- 
perous times.  The  road  was  committed  to 
some  big  building  projects  and  it  needed 
whole  trainloads  of  girders  and  columns; 
bridges  by  the  dozen.  The  railroad  presi- 
dent went  further  and  helped  out  the  steel 
man's  car-building  plant.  He  ordered  three 
thousand  steel  freight  cars  and  every  day 
he  was  getting  reports  from  his  general 
manager  of  further  falling  of  traffic  tides— 
they  had  motive-power  rusting  on  sidings 
and  they  were  dumping  freight  cars  in  the 
ditches  along  the  right-of-way  because  they 
did  not  have  storage-room  for  them. 

That  took  courage  of  a  certain  high-grade 
sort.  When  those  freshly  painted  new  steel 
cars  began  to  be  delivered  in  daily  batches 
of  sixty,  some  of  his  directors  used  to  ask 
him  where  he  was  going  to  find  room  to 
store  them.  He  did  not  answer,  for  he  did 
not  know;  but— in  the  long  run  he  won 


out.  His  company  had  a  new  equipment 
for  the  returning  flood-tide  of  traffic  which 
had  cost  it  twenty-five  per  cent  less  than 
that  of  its  competitors.  When  it  came  time 
to  build  its  big  improvement  it  had  the 
steel  all  stored  and  ready.  The  president 
was  able  to  tell  his  directors  then  that  he 
had  saved  them  one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  that  close  bargain 
that  he  had  driven  in  panicky  times. 

Sometimes  a  little  thing  makes  a  railroad 
president  big. 

The  head  of  a  busy  road  in  the  Middle 
West  was  hurrying  to  Chicago  one  day  to 
attend  a  mighty  important  conference  of 
railroad  chiefs.  His  special  was  halted  at 
a  division  point  for  an  engine-change  and 
the  president  was  enjoying  a  three-minute 
breathing  spell  walking  up  and  down  beside 
his  car.  An  Italian  track  laborer  tried  to 
make  his  way  to  him.  The  president's 
secretary— who  was  on  the  job,  after  the 
manner  of  president's  secretaries— stopped 
the  man.  The  signal  was  given  that  the 
train  was  ready,  but  the  president  saw  that 
the  trackhand  was  crying.  He  ordered  his 
train  held  and  went  over  to  him.  The 
story  was  quickly  told.  The  trackhand's 
little  boy  had  been  playing  in  the  yards, 
and  had  hidden  in  an  open  box  car;  so  his 
small  companions  had  reported.  After- 
ward the  car  had  been  closed  and  sealed  by 
a  yardmaster's  employee.  Somewhere  it 
was  bumping  its  weary  way  in  a  lazy  freight 
train,  while  a  small  boy,  hungry  and  scared, 
was  vainly  calling  to  be  let  out. 

Perhaps  that  president  had  a  boy  of  the 
same  size— they  always  do  in  stories;  and 
perhaps— this  being  reality— he  did  not. 
But  he  stopped  there  for  three  precious 
hours,  at  that  busy  division  point,  while 
he  sent  orders  broadcast  to  find  the  boy  — 
orders  that  went  with  big  authority  be- 
cause they  came  from  the  high  boss  himself. 
He  was  late  at  the  conference,  because  that 
search  was  taking  his  mind  and  his  atten- 
tion. He  hung  for  hours  at  a  long-distance 
telephone,  personally  directing  the  boy- 
hunt  with  his  marvelously  fertile  and 
resourceful  mind.  When  action  came 
entirely  too  slowly  he  ordered  the  men  out 
of  the  shops  and  all  interchange  freight 
halted— until  every  one  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen thousand  box  cars  had  been  opened 
and  searched.  Finally  from  one  of  these 
they  drew  forth  the  limp  and  almost  lifeless 
body  of  a  small  boy. 

That  railroad  chief  died  a  little  while  ago 
and  was  buried  in  a  city  five  hundred  miles 
away  from  the  line  that  he  had  controlled. 
The  trackhands  of  his  line,  with  that  deli- 
cate sensibility  that  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Italian,  dug  deep  into  their  scanty 
savings  and  hired  a  special  train,  that  they 
might  march  in  a  body  at  his  funeral. 

It  sometimes  takes  a  big  man  to  do  a 
little  thing  in  a  big  way. 

President  and  Tinker 

Here  is  a  railroad  president  who  took 
hold  of  a  road  when  the  property  was  a 
byword  and  a  joke,  began  pouring  money 
into  it  to  give  it  real  improvements 
and  possibilities  for  economical  handling, 
and  made  it  a  practical  and  a  profitable 
freighter— a  freighter  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance at  that.  He  once  issued  an  order 
that  any  car  on  the  road— no  matter  of 
what  class  of  equipment— with  a  flat  wheel 
should  be  immediately  cut  out  of  the  train. 
The  order  was  posted  in  every  yardmaster's 
office  up  and  down  that  system. 

Some  time  after  it  went  into  effect  the 
president  was  hurrying  east  in  his  private 
car.  It  was  essential  that  he  should  reach 
his  destination  in  the  early  morning,  for 
he  had  a  big  day's  grist  awaiting  him  at 
his  office— a  real  railroad  president,  work- 
ing eighteen  hours  a  day,  can  brook  few 
delays.  But  when  the  president  awoke  his 
car  was  not  in  motion;  the  foot  of  his 
bunk  was  higher  than  the  head.  He  looked 
out  and  found  himself  in  a  railroad  yard 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  his  office. 
When  he  got  up  and  out  he  saw  why  his 
bed  had  been  aslant.  The  observation 
end  of  his  car  was  jacked  up  and  the  car- 
repairers  were  slipping  a  new  pair  of  wheels 
underneath  it.  A  car-tinker  bossed  the  job 
and  the  president  addressed  him. 

"Who  gave  you  authority  to  cut  out  my 
car?"  he  asked. 

"If  you  will  walk  over  to  my  coop,"  said 
the  car-tinker  politely,  "you  will  find  my 


Remington 

Repeating  Guns 


Sustained  familiarity  with  the 
problems  of  sportsmen  and  unceasing 
endeavor  to  provide  the  best  that  mechan- 
ical ingenuity  could  devise,  have  developed 
these  distinctly  superior  guns  of  their  type: 
Remington    Pump   Gun, — the    only   gun   built  solid 
breech,  hammerless  and  bottom  ejecting.    The  solid  breech 
means  safety — a  solid  wall  of  steel  protects  the  shooter's  face 
from  all  danger  of  flarebacks  or  misfires  due  to  defective  shells. 
The  solid  breech  prevents  sand,  rain  or  other  foreign  substance  from 
entering  and  clogging  the  working  parts. 

Remington  Autoloading  Shotgun  built  solid  breech,  hammerless  —  the 
recoil  ejects  the  empty,  throws  the  loaded  shell  in  place  and  cocks  the  gun  —  Five 
shots — three  to  stop  the  cripples.   Your  trigger  ringer  does  it  all  with  never  a  lost 
motion  at  the  time  when  quickness  counts. 

UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells 

You  can  always  depend  upon  the  shooting  efficiency  of  UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro 
Club  Steel  Lined  Shells  — the  shells  that  have  won  every  Interstate  Handicap  for 
the  last  two  years.  They  embody  the  latest  and  greatest  improvement  in  shot  shell 
construction,  a  steel  lining  that  protects  the  powder  from  moisture — thereby  insuring 
uniform  loads  under  the  most  severe  weather  conditions — the  only  American  shells 
made  with  this  steel  lining. 

UMC  and  Remington  —  the  perfect  shooting  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co..  Dept.  12G,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Dept.  12G,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
Agency,  299  Broadway,  Dept.  12  G,  New  York  City. 
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is  working  every  day  in  direct  comparison  with 
several  motor  trucks  of  other  makes.  Read 
what  the  owners  say  in  regard  to  its  service: 


THIS  LETTER  WAS  WRITTEN  TO  A  PROSPECTIVE 

PURCHASER  OF  A  MOTOR  TRUCK: 
J.  D.  FRAZIER  &  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gentlemen :  We  have  before  us  your  letter  of 
Jan.  28th.  We  are  operating  several  trucks,  but 
only  one  of  the  Kelly  make.  It,  however,  is  by  a 
considerable  margin  better  than  any  truck  we  have 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with.  The  blower  cooling 
system  is  very  satisfactory,  both  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer. This  truck  has  been  in  use  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  without  repairs,  except  tires,  and  has  given 
thorough  satisfaction  in  everyway.  It  is  doing  the 
work  with  one  operator,  which  was  formerly  done  by 
two  drivers  and  four  horses.  One  of  our  drivers  had 
no  difficulty  in  learning  to  operate  it.  We  have  not  had 
a  great  deal  of  success  with  other  trucks,  but  we  can 
speak  very  highly  of  the  Kelly.  We  think  you  would 
make  no  mistake  in  buying  this  particular  make. 
THE  BROM  WELL  BRUSH  &  WIRE  GOODS  COMPANY 
{Signed)  THOS.  G.  MELISH,  Vice-President. 


This  is  just  a  single,  aver- 
age instance  of  the  Kelly 
Motor  Truck's  superiority 
in  actual, everyday  service. 
We  have  letters  of  this 
character  from  represent- 
ative firms  in  almost  every 
industry. 

Consistency 

Recently  the  Kelly  Truck  won 
three  great  motor  truck  con- 
tests—at New  York,  Philadel- 
phiaand  Boston  — establishing 
a  record  for  operatingcostof  i'j 
of  a  cent  per  ton  mile,  beating 
not  only  all  American  trucks, 
but  all  foreign  entries  as  well. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars 
of  Kelly  Motor  Trucks  and 
details  as  to  what  they  are 
doing  for  other  firms  in  your 
line  of  business. 


The  Kelly  Motor  Truck  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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authority  in  orders  from  headquarters  to 
cut  out  any  car— no  matter  of  what  class  of 
equipment— with  a  flat  wheel." 

When  the  new  wheels  were  in  place  the 
president  of  the  road  put  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  car-tinker  and  marched  him 
uptown.  The  man  obeyed,  not  knowing 
what  was  coming  to  him.  The  president 
walked  him  straight  into  a  jeweler's  shop, 
picked  out  the  best  gold  watch  in  the  case 
and  handed  it  to  the  car-tinker. 

"You  keep  right  on  obeying  orders," 
said  the  president. 

The  relations  between  a  railroad  presi- 
dent at  the  head  of  the  organization  and 
some  man  who  struggles  ahead  in  the  army 
of  which  the  president  is  general  would  make 
a  whole  book.  They  still  tell  a  story  in 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  of 
Mr.  Cassatt,  the  Pennsylvania's  great 
president,  and  the  brakeman. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  suburban  locals 
that  took  Cassatt  to  his  country  home 
up  the  "main  line"  was  halted  one  night 
by  an  unfriendly  signal.  The  president, 
mildly  wondering  at  the  delay,  found  his 
way  to  the  rear  platform.  On  the  lower 
step  of  that  platform— in  plain  violation 
of  the  company's  rule— sat  the  rear  brake- 
man.  Cassatt  was  never  a  man  who  was 
quick  with  words,  but  he  said  in  a  low 
voice: 

"Young  man,  isn't  there  a  rule  on  this 
road  that  a  brakeman  shall  go  a  certain 
distance  to  the  rear  of  a  stalled  train  to 
protect  it  by  danger  signal?" 

The  brakeman  spat  upon  the  right-of- 
way  and,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  it, 
said: 

"If  there  is  it's  none  of  your  damned 
business." 

Cassatt— the  man  who  could  strike  an 
arm  of  Pennsylvania  into  the  heart  of 
metropolitan  New  York  at  a  cost  of  many 
millions  of  dollars— was  much  embarrassed. 

"Oh,  certainly  it  isn't,"  he  said,  with  an 
attempt  at  a  smile.  "  I  was  merely  asking 
for  information." 

The  next  morning  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  summoned  the  trainmaster 
of  that  suburban  division  to  his  desk  and 
reported  the  matter.  The  trainmaster 
turned  three  colors — it  was  lese-majesty  of 
the  most  heinous  sort — and  proposed  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  the  offending  brake- 
man.  Cassatt  ruled  against  that.  He  was 
too  big  a  man  to  be  seeking  to  rob  any 
brakeman  of  his  job. 

"Just  tell  him,"  he  said  to  the  train- 
master, with  a  suggestion  of  a  smile  about 
his  lips,  "that  he  cussed  the  president, 
and  that,  as  a  personal  favor,  I  should  like 
him  to  be  more  polite  to  passengers  in  the 
future." 

Hill  and  Harriman  Methods 

No  two  railroad  presidents  come  up  to 
their  problem  in  quite  the  same  way.  Take 
the  two  masters  of  the  Western  railroad 
world— one  gone  now— Hill  and  Harriman. 
In  J.  J.  Hill's  domain  the  personality  of 
the  man  counts  for  everything.  He  picks 
his  men,  advances  them,  rejects  or  dis- 
misses them  by  a  rare  intuitive  sense,  with 
which  he  judges  character.  A  high  chief 
in  his  ranks  once  asked  for  a  vacation  in 
which  to  take  his  family  to  Europe.  Hill 
granted  it.  When  the  man  came  back  from 
Europe  another  was  at  his  desk.  Hill  did 
not  approve  of  long  vacations  and  that 
was  his  method  of  showing  it.  The  depart- 
ment head  should  have  known  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  Harriman  measured 
his  men  impersonally— as  if  in  a  master 
scale.  He  measured  them  by  results.  A 
man  might  personally  be  somewhat  repug- 
nant to  him,  but  if  he  accomplished  results 
for  the  road  he  held  his  place— at  least 
until  some  one  came  along  who  could 
do  even  better. 

W.  C.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central, 
and  James  McCrea,  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
are  the  heads  of  two  railroads  great  in 
mileage  and  in  volume  of  traffic,  yet  their 
methods  are  in  many  essentials  radically 
different.  McCrea  is  the  essence  of  Penn- 
sylvania policy— coldly  impersonal.  It 
is  easier  to  gain  an  audience  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  than  with 
the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania.  No 
Pennsylvania  man— from  president  down 
to  the  lowest  ranking  officer— grants  an 
interview  to  a  newspaper  reporter.  It 
would  be  risky  business  for  any  officer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  to  seek  to  have  his 
photograph  published  or  himself  glorified 
by  reason  of  his  connection  with  the 
company.  The  company  is  the  corpora- 
tion. 


When  it  speaks  it  speaks  impersonally 
through  its  press  agent— a  clever  young 
man  with  clever  assistants— who  both 
answers  newspaper  questions  and  advances 
newspaper  information.  His  function  is  a 
new  one  of  the  American  railroad,  a  func- 
tion that  allies  itself  directly  with  the 
office  of  the  president. 

W.  C.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central, 
probably  stands  preeminent  today  among 
American  railroad  executives.  He  has 
shouldered  himself  up  from  the  ranks  of 
the  railroad  army  and  only  good  wishes 
have  gone  to  him  as  he  stepped  from  one 
high  post  to  a  still  higher  one.  He  has 
come— as  nine  out  of  ten  successful  execu- 
tives have  come— from  the  operating  end 
of  the  railroad. 

Men  Who  Fix  Their  Own  Pay 

For  all  of  this  work  and  all  of  this  strain 
the  railroad  president  demands  that  he 
be  adequately  paid.  He  has  a  good  many 
perquisites— chief  among  them  a  com- 
fortable private  car  at  his  beck  and  call— 
but  perquisites  are  not  salary.  The  head 
and  front  of  the  American  railroad  today 
receives  anywhere  from  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars — 
an  astonishingly  large  percentage  of  rail- 
road presidents  are  receiving  at  least  fifty 
thousand  dollars  annually.  But  they  work 
for  their  pay — sometimes  with  their  life- 
devotion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  big  man  who 
built  the  big  terminal;  other  times  with 
the  hard  sense  of  the  president  who  bought 
his  steel  girders  and  cars  in  the  time  of 
panic.   Here  is  a  case  in  point. 

A  road  in  the  Middle  West,  which  was 
so  compact  as  to  make  it  quite  local  in 
character,  had  a  big  traffic  proposition  to 
handle  and  was  handling  it  in  a  miserable 
fashion.  One  local  celebrity  after  another 
tackled  it,  until  the  directors  were  laying 
side  bets  as  to  the  precise  day  when 
the  receiver  should  walk  into  the  office. 
Finally  Eastern  capital,  which  was  heavily 
interested  in  the  property,  revolted  at 
the  local  offerings  and  sent  out  an  oper- 
ating man  with  a  big  reputation  to  take 
hold  of  it, 

The  directors  received  him  with  a  cer- 
tain veiled  distrust  as  coming  from  another 
land,  but  in  the  end  they  hired  him.  The 
matter  of  salary  came  up  last  of  all. 

"Fifty  thousand,"  said  the  New  Yorker 
in  a  low  voice. 

One  of  the  local  directors  spoke  up. 

"Fifteen  thousand!"  said  he.  "It's  out 
of  the  question.  We've  never  paid  more 
than  twelve." 

"So  I  should  imagine,"  was  the  dry 
response.    "But  I  said  fifty— not  fifteen.". 

The  consternation  that  followed  may  be 
imagined!  In  the  end  the  New  Yorker 
carried  his  point.  At  the  end  of  just 
twelve  months  he  had,  through  his  ac- 
quaintance in  Wall  Street  and  his  keen 
insight  into  the  big  channels  of  finance,  cut 
that  little  road's  interest  charges  just  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The 
receiver  has  not  come  yet.  The  road  has 
accomplished  a  miracle  and  has  begun  to 
pay  dividends.  There  is  another  miracle 
to  relate.  Last  spring  the  directors  of  the 
road  voted  an  increase  in  salary  to  their 
president— and  he  courteously  refused  it! 

"I  think  the  presidency  of  this  road  is 
worth  fifty  thousand  a  year,"  he  said 
frankly,  "and  not  one  cent  more." 

That  is  the  way  a  president  should  stand 
above  and  with  his  board. 

Only  a  little  time  ago  another  president, 
who  had  no  easier  proposition  to  stand 
upon  its  feet,  was  criticised  by  a  querulous 
old  director  for  his  lavish  use  of  private 
cars  and  special  trains.  That  president 
was  having  his  own  troubles— his  job  had 
no  soft  places;  but  he  said  nothing  when 
the  testy  old  fellow  lectured  him  as  he 
might  have  lectured  a  sin-filled  schoolboy. 
When  the  director  was  done  the  president 
spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

"Gentlemen,  my  resignation  is  on  the 
table,"  was  his  reply  to  the  censure. 

The  next  moment  there  was  consterna- 
tion in  that  board.  The  president  slipped 
out  of  the  room  and  left  them  to  consider 
the  matter.  When  he  returned  the  chair- 
man of  the  board,  who  had  nodded  in  half 
approval  at  the  censure,  was  at  the  door 
to  greet  him. 

"We  refuse  to  accept  your  resignation," 
he  said;  "but  the  board  does  feel  that  you 
ought  to  have  a  new  car— the  present  one's 
getting  shabby,  Phil." 

And  in  that  moment  the  president  felt 
that  his  work  had  gained  one  little  ounce 
of  appreciation. 
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The  College  Model. 

Chrome  Nickel  Steel  Runner 

Built  at  the  Heel  as  at  the  Toe  —  gives  equal 
facility  for  Backward  or  Forward  Skating 

You  Hockey  Players  want  a  strong,  light-weight  Hockey  Skate  that 
permanently  keeps  its  sharp  edge. 

This  perfect  combination  is  found  in  "£/.  S."  Hockey  Skates — but 
another  very  important  point  which  distinguishes  "U.  S."  Hockey  Skates 
from  all  others  is  the  toe  and  heel  construction;  the  rounded  heel  permits 
backward  skating  as  easily  and  rapidly  as  skating  forward.  This  very 
desirable  feature  is  seen  only  on  "U.  S."  Hockey  Skates — in  the  1910 
College  Model  shown  above.  The  material,  workmanship,  and  finish 
of  this  skate  are  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

"  U.  S."  Skates  have  been  made  for  30  years.  Only  highest  grade  steel  is  used — only 
the  best  mechanics  are  employed  —  who  make  and  finish  them  throughout  with  the 
greatest  care  and  skill.  Accuracy,  thorough  tests,  and  perfect  construction  have 
produced  an  unusual  demand  through  the  country  for  "  U.  S."  Skates.  We  want  you 
to  try  them. 


WE  ALSO  MAKE 


"U.  S."  CLUB  SKATES 

Lever  and  Key  Hockey  styles,  "U.S."  Skates 
stand  the  hardest  wear  and  strain. 

"U.S."  RINK  SKATES 

Have  given  greatest  satisfaction  for  use  in 
Rinks  and  fancy  skating. 


'U.  S."  LADIES'  HOCKEY  SKATES 

Selected  russet  leather  heel  and  ankle  strap 
protect  and  strengthen  the  ankle. 

"U.  S."  RACING  SKATES 

Made  specially  for  fast  skating  and  racing. 
Extra  light  and  strong. 


Get  "  U.  S."  Skates  at  your  Dealer's.    If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  at  once,  and  request  our  Catalogue  S. 

P.  Lowentraut  Mfg.  Co.         Newark,  N.  J. 

Selling  Agents,  JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  &  CO.,  113  Chambers  Street,  New  York 


$1™  DOWN 


BURROWES  BILLIARD  &  POOL  TABLE 


$1  Down  puts  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  from  $6  to  $15.  $2  a  month  pays  balance. 
Larger  Tables  for  $25,  $35,  $50,  $75,  etc.,  on  easy  terms.    All  cues,  balls,  etc.,  free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

The  BURROWES  HOME  BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLE  is  a  scientifically  built  Combination 
Table,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library  table,  or 
mounted  on  legs  or  stand.    When  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

NO  RED  TAPE  — On  receipt  of  first  instalment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on  it  one  week. 

If  unsatisfactory  return  it,  and  we  will  refund  money.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.       813  CENTER  STREET,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


(29)    Write  today  for  booklet  and  easy  payment  plan. 


$513  Clear  Profit  in  51  Days 
from  an  Investment  of  $150 

Is  the  result  from  operating  one  American  Box 
Alley.  Two  others  cleared  over  $2,000.00  first 
year.     Four  others  over  $1,200.00  in  two  months. 
Four  others  took  in  J3.200.00  in  nine  months.     Go  in  this  business 
rself.    You  can  start  with  $50.00.     Nearly  7,000  alleys  sold  to  date, 
opular  today  than  ever.     These  alleys  pay  from  $30.00  to  $75.00  each 
any  town.    No  gambling  device,  but  the  best  thing  on  earth  for  clean 
physical  exercise.    Patronized  by  the  best  people,  who  form  clubs  and 
No  expense  to  install  or  operate.    No  special  floor  required,  no  pin 
nearly  all  profit.    We  sell  only  one  customer  in  towns  of  moderate  size. 
AMERICAN  BOX  BALL  CO.,  26i  Van  Buren  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


"PRACTICAL  BUNGALOWS"  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

128  Page  Book,  100  Bungalows,  278  Illustrations,  Plans,  Descriptions,  Cost.  Only  50  Cts.— P.  O.  Order, 
Check  or  Coin.   We  have  built  1600  houses  and  we  know.    Working  plans  $5.00. 

LOS  ANGELES  INVESTMENT  CO.,  Largest  Co-Operative  Bldg.  Co.  in  the  world.  FOURTH  AND  HILL  STS.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


You  Can  Make  More  Money 


YOU  can  supplement  your  present  income  or 
make  an  excellent  livelihood  by  acting  as  the 
local  subscription  agent  of  THE  SATURDAY 

Evening  Post  and  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

When  you  act  for  this  company  you  are  not  a  "canvasser" 
but  the  recognized  representative  of  a  great  publishing 
concern  and  a  factor  in  the  business  life  of  your  com- 
munity. We  have  made  our  publications  the  most  highly 
respected  and  widely  read  of  any  magazines  in  the  world.  The 
people  have  faith  in  them  and  respect  their  representatives. 

Are  you  a  young  man  or  young  woman  aiming  high  for 
a  calling  or  profession?  Are  you  a  man  or  woman,  of 
family,  perhaps,  needing  more  money?  Or  out  of  work? 
Or  in  ill  health,  yet  compelled  to  earn  more  money? 

The  commission  on  every  subscription  nets  a  large  sum, 
and  each  week  there  is  also  a  definite  salary,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  given  to  the  work. 
Some  of  our  representatives  make  more  money  than  the 
heads  of  most  business  firms.  Write  us  about  this  agency. 
There  is  no  expense  to  you  and  no  obligation  on  your  part. 

Agency  Division 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


THE    SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


How  Motorists  Lose  Millions 
by  Not  Knowing  Tires 


Goodyear  tire  sales  just  trebled  last  year— jumped 
to  $8,500,000.  Yet  these  patented  tires,  for  most 
of  the  year,  cost  20%  more  than  other  good  tires. 

All  because  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  get  rid 
of  rim-cutting  entirely.  And  because  Goodyear 
tires  are  10%  oversize.  These  two  features  together 


double  the  worth  of  a  tire.  Now  these  premier  tires — 
because  of  enormous  production — cost  the  same  as 
other  standard  tires.  And  64  leading  motor  car 
makers  have  contracted  for  Goodyears  for  1911. 

Motor  car  owners  can  save  millions  of  dollars 
by  proving  the  facts  told  here. 


No  Rim-Cutting 

Rim-cutting  ruins  more  automobile 
tires  than  any  other  single  cause. 

Even  when  the  tire  is  but  partly  de- 
flated, common  tires  are  cut  where  they 
can't  be  repaired.  When  a  tire  is  punc- 
tured, rim-cutting  wrecks  it— often  in  a 
single  block. 

You  can  never  run  home  on  a  punc- 
tured tire — however  short  is  the  distance — 
because  of  that  rim-cutting. 

Now  a  Goodyear  invention  gets  rid  of 
this  trouble  entirely.   Let  us  tell  you  how. 


How  Tires  Are  Cut 


The  picture  above  shows  an  ordinary 
tire — a  clincher  quick-detachable— fitted 
in  a  universal  rim. 

This  is  the  standard  rim  for  quick- 
detachable  tires.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  all  the  big  rim  makers.  Nearly  all 
motor  cars  for  1911  will  be  equipped  with 
this  rim.  The  same  principle  is  used  in 
demountable  rims. 

Goodyear  tires — like  other  tires — are 
made  to  fit  any  rim.  We  picture  this  rim 
because,  from  now  on,  it  will  be  almost 
universal.  Any  car  which  lacks  it  can  be 
equipped  with  it. 

The  two  rim  flanges  which  grip  into  the 
tire  are  removable  and  reversible.  You 
unlock  one  flange  and  slip  it  off  when  you 
wish  to  remove  the  tire. 

The  tire  shown  above — the  ordinary 
clincher  tire— has  hooks  on  the  base  to  fit 
into  these  rim  flanges.  That  is  how  the 
tire  is  held  on. 

When  you  use  such  a  tire,  these  rim 
flanges  must  be  set  to  curve  inward — as 


shown  in  the  picture— to  grasp  hold  of 
this  hook  in  the  tire. 

These  hooks — as  all  motor  car  owners 
know — are  prone  to  "freeze"  into  the  rim 
flange.   It's  a  hard  job  to  pry  them  out. 

But  the  main  trouble  lies  in  that  thin 
edge  next  the  tire.  When  the  tire  is  de- 
flated, as  shown  in  the  picture,  note  how 
that  sharp  hook  of  the  rim  flange  digs 
into  the  side  of  the  tire. 

That  is  what  causes  rim-cutting.  It  may 
wreck  a  clincher  tire  in  a  moment  if  you 
run  it  flat.  A  very  large  share  of  all  tire 
ruination  is  caused  by  that  thin  rim  edge. 


The  Goodyear  Way 

The  picture  above  shows  a  Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut  tire  fitted  in  the  same  uni- 
versal rim.  The  movable  rim  flanges  are 
simply  reversed  so  they  curve  outward 
when  you  use  this  tire. 

The  Goodyear  No- Rim-Cut  tire  has  no 
hooks  on  the  base — nothing  to  fit  into 
these  rim  flanges — nothing  to  pry  out. 

When  the  tire  is  deflated — as  shown  in 
the  picture — it  comes  against  the  rounded 
edge.  Rim-cutting  is  simply  impossible. 

We  have  sold  half  a  million  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires.  We  have  run  them  deflated  in  a 


hundred  tests — as  far  as  20  miles.  In  all 
this  experience  there  has  never  been  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  rim-cutting.  When  you 
specify  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  you 
are  rid  of  this  trouble  forever. 

How  We  Control  It 

We  control  this  feature  because  we  alone 
make  a  practical  tire  which  cannot  stretch 
at  the  base.  We  do  this  by  vulcanizing 
into  the  base  63  braided  piano  wires. 

These  63  wires  can't  stretch.  Even 
when  the  tire  is  completely  deflated,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  force  it  over  the  rim 
flange. 

When  the  tire  is  inflated  these  braided 
wires  contract.  Then  the  base  of  the  tire 
is  held  to  the  rim  by  a  pressure  of  134 
pounds  to  the  inch. 


Another  fact  is  that  Goodyear  tires  aver- 
age 10  per  cent  oversize.  That  means 
10  per  cent  more  tire  to  carry  the  load. 
It  means,  on  the  average,  25  per  cent 
additional  mileage  at  no  extra  cost. 

That  is  a  vital  matter,  for  motor  car 
makers — in  these  days  of  close  figuring  — 
rarely  leave  leeway  for  extra  load. 

In  deciding  on  tire  sizes,  passengers  are 
figured  at  150  pounds  each,  and  the  car 
at  its  weight  when  stripped.  But  you 
add  extras — a  top,  glass  front,  gas  tank, 
gas  lamps,  extra  tires.    And  passengers 


The  tire  can't  creep  on  the  rim — can't 
slip  over  the  rim  under  any  condition. 
That  we  positively  guarantee.  No  tire 
bolts  are  needed  to  hold  it,  as  with  clincher 
tires. 

This  braided  wire  feature— which  we 
control— makes  the  hooks  on  the  tire  un- 
necessary. So  you  can  set  the  rim  flanges 
with  the  round  edge  toward  the  tire.  And 
that  round  edge  never  cuts  the  tire. 

Our  rivals,  of  course,  have  tried  other 
ways  to  secure  a  non-stretchable  base. 
Some  use  a  single  wire — some  a  hard  rub- 
ber base.  But  the  braided  wires,  which 
contract  with  inflation,  are  utterly  essential. 
Otherwise  the  tire  will  creep. 

That  is  why  other  tire  makers  who  make 
hookless  tires  still  advise  the  clincher.  We 
control  the  only  way  yet  invented  to  make 
hookless  tires  safe. 


sometimes  weigh  more  than  150  pounds. 

The  result  is  a  blow-out.  It  often  occurs 
when  the  tire  is  new.  Skimpy  tires,  at 
the  lowest  estimate,  add  25  per  cent  to 
tire  bills. 

When  you  specify  Goodyears  you  get 
10  per  cent  oversize  with  no  extra  cost. 
That  takes  care  of  the  extras— it  avoids 
overloading.  It  saves  you,  on  the  a%'erage 
car,  that  25  per  cent. 

Those  are  two  of  the  reasons  why 
thousands  of  buyers  paid  20  per  cent 
extra  last  year  to  get  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires.  Now  our  multiplied  produc- 
tion enables  us  to  sell  these  tires  at  the 
price  of  other  standard  tires.  Don't  you 
think  it  worth  while  to  insist  on  them? 

Other  Reasons 

There  are  many  other  reasons  told  in 
our  book,  "How  to  Select  an  Automobile 
Tire."  Won't  you  send  us  your  address 
for  it? 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


Goodyear  Tires  10%  Oversize 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Seneca  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  All  the  Principal  Cities 

Canadian  Factory — Bowmanville,  Ontario  Main  Canadian  Office — Toronto,  Ontario 

.   (119) 
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ELECTRICS 


Model  81 
Four-Passenger  Brougham 


Luxury's  Triumph  in  1911  Electrics 

See  the  Waverley  at  the  Shows  ! 

It  might  well  be  thought  that  electrical  science  and  coach  building  art 
had  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra,  in  the  1910  models  of  the  Silent  Waverley. 

But  the  lifting  of  the  curtain  on  Waverley  achievements  in  the  models 
for  1911,  at  the  shows,  reveals  luxury  surpassing  even  these  triumphs. 


The  increased  width  of  body — the 
grace  of  the  additional  curve  in  the 
swell  sides  of  the  extension  front  — 
the  unusual  window  space — the  gener- 
ous front  and  back  seats  with  plenty  of 
room  for  four — the  upholstering  in  the 
richest  goat  morocco,  English  broad- 
cloth and  carriage  lace  afforded  by 
world  famed  markets  —  additional 
pockets — umbrella  holders — cut  glass 
flower  vase — toilet  case  with  watch  and  salt 
bottles — every  accessory  of  comfort  and  re- 
finement figures  in  a  creation  that  appeals 
resistlessly  to  the  tastes  of  the  most  exacting 
of  electric  carriage  users. 

Waverley  owners  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  Silent  Waverley  High  Efficiency 


Shaft  Drive,  now  in  its  third  year  of 
actual  service,  and  fifth  year  of  road 
test.  Ask  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
owners  of  the  Silent  Waverley  equipped 
with  the  shaft  drive. 

When  you  inspect  the  Silent  Waverley, 
note  particularly  the  long,  full  elliptic  springs 
which  give  the  luxury  of  motion  that  distin- 
guishes the  Silent  Waverley.  Examine  the 
safe  and  simple  No-arc  controller,  which  makes 
it  easy  for  even  your  little  girl  to  run  the 
Waverley.  See  the  powerful  Waverley  Motor 
—  the  Herringbone  Gears.  Observe  that  the 
Silent  Waverley  is  especially  designed  for 
equally  satisfactory  service  with  solid  or  pneu- 
matic tires.  Exide,  Waverley,  National  or 
Edison  Battery. 


The  most  beautiful  art  catalog  of  electric  vehicles  yet  published  will  be  sent  you  on 
request.    We  are  now  delivering  strictly  1911  models.  Address 

The  Waverley  Company 


Main  Office  and  Factory 

143  South  East  Street 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Chicago  Branch 

1714  Michigan  Avenue 
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UT  of  the  chaos  of  medi- 
ocrity he  came,  Jim 
Warren,  of  Warbur- 
ton— up  through  the 
murk  of  the  foundry,  the  din 
of  the  steel  room,  the  clangor  of 
the  machine  shop;  up  by  brawn 
and  brain,  until  one  day  quite 
naturally  he  took  his  place  at 
the  big  flat-topped  desk  in  the 
superintendent's  office,  away 
from  and  yet  within  sound  of 
the  roar  of  machinery  and  the 
thunder  of  trip-hammers.  He 
loved  the  mighty  smashing  and 
the  crashing  of  the  trip- 
hammers. There  was  some- 
thing sinister  and  merciless  in 
the  ponderous  power  behind  the 
straight-out  spurt  of  sparks  from 
white-hot  metal;  and  yet,  so 
gentle  was  it,  so  perfectly  could 
that  vast  power  be  held  in 
check,  that  a  steady  hand  might 
shell  peanuts  with  it  and  not  so 
much  as  bruise  a  kernel.  He 
liked  to  remember  that  there 
had  been  a  time  when  he  could 
shatter  the  crystal  of  a  watch 
with  a  ten-ton  blow  so  accu- 
rately calculated  that  the  hands 
of  the  watch,  a  hair's  breadth 
away,  were  not  touched.  He  used  to  do  it  occasionally  for  the  amusement  of  visitors  to 
the  factory.  One  such  incident  he  had  always  remembered.  Mr.  Chase,  manager  of 
the  factory,  had  brought  two  persons  into  the  room  where  the  trip-hammers  toiled— a 
man  and  a  girl.  He  hadn't  noticed  the  man,  for  the  girl  had  filled  his  gaze— a  child  of 
fifteen  she  was,  slim  and  wonder-eyed.  She  had  seemed  so  out  of  place  there  in  the 
grime  and  the  smoke  and  the  glare  of  the  furnaces. 

The  three  of  them  paused  outside  the  circle  of  flying  sparks;  and  fascinated, 
breathless,  she  watched  him  as  he  worked.  Finally  Mr.  Chase,  with  some  remark  to 
the  child,  laid  his  watch  upon  the  anvil  beneath  the  great  hammer  and  nodded  to  Jim 
Warren.  The  hammer  descended  once.  Mr.  Chase  picked  up  the  watch  and  handed 
it  to  the  girl.  Its  crystal  was  crushed  to  a  powder.  She  held  it  to  her  ear  for  an 
instant,  then  laughed  delightedly  and  placed  her  own  watch,  a  tiny,  fragile  trinket,  upon 
the  anvil.  Again  the  hammer  fell.  Jim  Warren  had  never  forgotten  the  expression  on 
her  face  as  she  came  forward  timidly  and  took  the  watch  in  her  hand.  Its  crystal  had 
merely  been  cracked !  He  had  never  seen  her  again,  but  he  remembered  that  she 
smiled  back  at  him  as  she  went  out. 

That  had  been  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Shortly  afterward  he  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  machine  shop,  and  three  or  four  years  later  had  taken  his  place  at  the 
superintendent's  desk.  Lean  and  sinewy  he  was  now  as  in  those  days  in  the  hammer 
room— as  hard  of  fist,  as  strong  of  jaw;  but  many  refinements  had  come  to  him.  The 
grime  had  worked  out.  His  eyes  were  bluer  here  in  the  office,  away  from  the  glow  of 
the  furnaces;  his  hair  was  redder  and  his  freckles  stood  forth  in  all  their  pristine  glory 
against  his  cleaner,  fairer  skin.  Remained  that  haunting  suggestion  of  a  grin  about 
his  mouth,  a  whimsical  eccentricity  radiating  out  of  honest  optimism;  remained  his 
ready  laugh  and  his  sheer,  healthy  animalism;  remained  his  love  for  his  work  and  the 
cleanliness  of  mind  which  grew  out  of  it.  And  to  this  had  been  added  something,  a 
personal  absolutism,  a  necessary  touch  of  authority,  an  utter  self-reliance  and  that 
indefinable  quality  which  comes  from  wide  reading  and  wider  understanding. 

For  a  time  Jim  Warren  had  been  content  with  the  future  as  he  saw  it.  Some  day 
when  Mr.  Chase  chose  to  retire  he  would  be  made  manager  of  this  big  factory  with 
its  fifteen  Hundred  men;  perhaps  he  might  become  even  a  stockholder,  for  he  had 
saved  something  out  of  his  two  thousand  a  year— this  was  his  state  of  mind  until  his 
field  of  vision  was  unexpectedly  widened  and  a  great,  dazzling  perspective  opened 
before  him.  In  that  instant  ambition  was  born.  It  came  through  a  casual  question 
put  to  him  by  old  Bob  Allaire,  a  grizzled  veteran  of  the  foundry. 

"Why  don't  you  go  into  politics,  Super?"  the  old  man  had  asked.  "Us  fellows  who 
work  for  a  livin'  are  good  and  plenty  tired  o'  this  here  Francis  Everard  Lewis.  He's  too 
busy  makin'  his  own  pile  to  do  anything  for  us  and  we'd  put  out  a  labor  candidate  in 
a  minute  if  we  could  find  the  man.  Might  not  do  much  this  time,  but  looks  to  me  like 
you  might  have  a  chance  next  time.  There's  fifteen  hundred  of  us  in  the  shops  and 
twelve  hundred'd  vote  for  you  for  anything  from  street-sweeper  to  President.  Only 
reason  the  other  three  hundred  won't  vote  for  you  is  'cause  they're  under  age;  but  if  the 
wust  comes  to  the  wust"— and  the  old  man  chuckled  — "we'll  make  'em  vote  anyhow." 

The  possibility  of  a  political  career  had  never  occurred  to  Jim  Warren  until  that 
moment,  but  the  thought  stole  through  him  warmingly,  as  the  glow  of  wine.  He  seemed 


preoccupied  as  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  office  and,  once  there,  he  sat  for  an  hour 
staring  out  unseeingly  upon  the  ugly  litter  of  the  iron  yard.  After  all,  this  work  of  his 
was  very  monotonous,  humdrum,  prosaic,  uninteresting.  Suddenly  that  contented 
future  that  he  had  grown  to  look  forward  to  grew  empty  in  prospect.  It  meant 
nothing.  Even  as  manager— and  it  might  be  a  dozen  years  before  he  won  that  place- 
there  would  be  nothing  beyond.  But  in  the  political  field  there  would  be  no  limit  to 
ambition;  he  might  go  on,  and  on,  and  on! 

Knowing  nothing  of  politics  beyond  the  casual  chitchat  of  the  newspapers— and  he 
had  read  little  of  that— Jim  Warren  started  out  to  learn  something.  It  was  not  that 
he  had  decided  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game;  he  was  merely  looking  over  the  rules.  The 
further  he  went  in  his  quest  for  information  the  more  astonished  he  was  at  the 
conditions  he  found  in  his  own  particular  city  and  his  own  particular  state. 
Commonplace  enough  they  were,  but  marvelous  and  incomprehensible  to  Jim  Warren, 
because  he  had  known  nothing  of  such  things  in  the  beginning.  He  had  heard 
rumors,  yes;  but  here  he  was  finding  them  to  be  true! 

On  the  one  hand  was  Francis  Everard  Lewis  who,  beginning  as  a  penniless  lawyer 
a  dozen  years  previously,  had  risen  to  opulence  in  the  ten  years  he  had  been  in  the 
legislature  from  the  Warburton  district  on  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year !  He 
had  no  other  income  and  made  no  further  pretense  of  practicing  his  profession.  Yet  not 
only  had  he  grown  rich  but  he  had  become  political  dictator  of  his  end  of  the  state. 
His  power  was  absolute,  his  will  undisputed  within  his  own  kingdom.  He  made  men 
and  unmade  them  at  a  word;  he  made  laws  and  unmade  them  at  a  nod;  his  host 
of  followers  stuck  like  hound  to  heel.  • 

Jim  Warren  wondered. 

On  the  other  hand,  Big  Tom  Simmonds,  a  saloonkeeper  who,  in  those  scant  years 
when  his  machine  was  able  to  wrest  the  city  of  Warburton  from  Lewis'  grip,  was 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  His  throne  was  a  small  round  table  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  his  barroom. 

In  power  he  was  a  despot,  jamming  ordinances  of  his  own  liking  down  the  throat 
of  his  city,  grabbing  a  contract  here  and  there,  selling  a  franchise  now  and  then; 
and  when  out  of  power  he  spent  his  time  planning  to  get  back.  He,  too,  had  grown 
opulent  and  fat.  There  was  no  enmity  between  Francis  Everard  Lewis  and  Big  Tom 
Simmonds.    They  understood  each  other  perfectly. 

Commonplace  enough,  all  this,  as  I  have  said,  but  Jim  Warren's  clean  mind,  failing 
to  understand  how  such  conditions  had  become  possible,  reeled  at  the  rottenness  of  it 
all.  Two  or  three  things  he  could  lay  his  calloused  hands  on  and  understand.  First 
and  foremost,  of  course,  Lewis  was  a  crook,  else  he  could  never  have  done  the  things 
he  had  done  and  grown  rich  at  it;  he  could  never  have  held  his  power  save  by 
corruption  and  the  prostitution 
of  office,  and  bribery;  and  if  he 
had  given  bribes  some  one  had 
received  them!  Big  Tom 
Simmonds  was  of  the  same  type, 
cast  in  a  coarser  mould. 

So  this  was  the  particular 
brand  of  political  knavery  that 
afflicted  his  city  and  state!  An 
unpalatable  mess,  on  the  surface 
at  least;  but  what  a  gorgeous 
opportunity  for  a  young  man  who 
was  immune  to  the  lure  of  gold ! 
In  the  matter  of  legislation  he 
would  be  useless  singlehanded, 
but  if  he  got  in  right  what  a 
stunning  row  he  could  kick  up! 
But  getting  in  right— how  could 
it  be  done?  He  would  have  to 
pass  in  review  before  one  or 
both  of  the  bosses— Lewis  and 
Simmonds— and  kowtow  to  the 
earth.  But  if  he  could  get  his 
hooks  in  

It  was  in  contemplation  of 
this  evil  brew  that  an  idea  came 
to  Jim  Warren— the  big  idea! 
Slowly,  as  the  big  idea  dissemi- 
nated itself  through  his  gray 
matter  and  he  was  able  to  get  a 
good  grip  on  it,  a  grin  grew  on  his 
face.  The  grin  became  a  chuckle, 
the  chuckle  a  deep-throated 
laugh.  Then  suddenly  his  freck- 
led face  became  grave,  his  sky- 
blue  eyes  deeply  thoughtful,  his 
whimsical  mouth  hard-set. 

"Obviously,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "this  game  is  played  with 
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marked  cards.  I  think  I'll  mark  me  a  pack  and 
sit  in.  If  I  can  get  by  once  with  any  job,  city 
or  state,  I'll"— he  laughed  nervously— "hang 
it,  I'll  be  the  next  governor." 

// 

" TT7HEN  a  wise  man  wants  water,"  says  the 
VV  Yogi,  "he  goes  to  the  well."  Likewise, 
when  a  wise  man  wants  a  political  job  he  goes 
to  the  source  of  supply.  So,  unashamed,  Jim 
Warren  called  at  the  Hotel  Stanton,  where 
Francis  Everard  Lewis  lived,  and  inquired  for 
him.  The  clerk  was  sorry,  but  Mr.  Lewis  was 
out  of  town  and  wouldn't  return  for  two  or  three 
days.  However,  there  was  his  confidential 
man,  Mr.  Franques— "that  gentleman  stand- 
ing just  by  the  marble  column,  looking  this 
way." 

Jim  Warren  had  heard  of  Lewis'  henchman, 
so  he  turned  now  and  looked  at  him  curiously. 
He  had  expected  a  round-paunched,  red-faced, 
short-legged,  diamond-bespangled  individual  — 
a  sort  of  sublimated  heeler  type;  he  saw, 
instead,  a  tall,  lank,  swarthy,  graven-faced, 
dusty-looking  person,  well  past  middle  age,  with 
a  pair  of  evil  eyes  in  the  head  of  him.  It  just 
happened  at  that  instant  that  Franques  was 
making  an  inventory  of  Jim  Warren's  person; 
and  Jim  Warren  felt,  oddly,  that  some  one  was 
going  through  him  with  a  search  warrant. 
Quite  involuntarily  he  put  his  hand  on  his 
watch,  after  which  he  went  forward  and  intro- 
duced himself. 

Yes,  Franques  knew  who  he  was— superin- 
tendent of  the  Atlas  Plow  Works,  wasn't  he? 
If  his  business  with  Mr.  Lewis  wasn't  per- 
sonal   Political?    Oh,  yes.    Would  he 

mind  stating  it?  Mr.  Lewis  was  a  very  busy 
man  and  matters  of  this  sort  were  usually  re- 
ferred to  him,  Franques.  Perhaps  they  could 
talk  better  at  a  little  place  he  knew  around  the 
corner.  If  Mr.  Warren  would  go  ahead  he 
would  join  him  there  in  five  minutes. 

So,  in  this  casual  manner,  they  met  and 
talked— that  is,  Jim  Warren  talked  while 
Franques  listened— talked  with  a  naivete  and 
frankness  and  directness  that  Franques  had  never 
met  before  in  a  grown-up  man.  It  was  a  candid 
statement  of  his  desire  to  get  into  the  political  game  and 
an  outline  of  his  hopes  and  his  ambitions,  made  without 
reserve.  Coupled  therewith  was  a  casual  mention  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  twelve  hundred  labor  votes  laid  by  for  a 
rainy  day;  and  as  labor  wanted  a  candidate  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  those  twelve  hundred 
should  not  win  others. 

"But  will  those  men  disregard  party  ties  to  vote  for 
you?"  Franques  wanted  to  know.  His  beady  eyes  were 
fixed  intently,  searchingly,  upon  Jim  Warren's  face. 

"They  will,"  Jim  Warren  asserted  without  hesitation. 
"I've  worked  with  'em  for  years;  they're  friends  of  mine. 
They  believe  in  me.   They  would  do  things  for  me." 

"And  what  particular  office  do  you  want?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Jim  Warren  confessed,  with  a  grin. 
"What  have  you  got?" 

Franques  disregarded  the  question.  "Suppose,"  he 
asked  in  turn— "suppose  Mr.  Lewis  or— or  some  one  else, 
say,  should  interest  himself  in  your  behalf?" 

"I'd  do  the  proper  thing  by  him,  of  course,  whatever 
it  is." 

"And  then,  suppose  he  shouldn't?" 

"Well"— again  that  grin— "I'd  just  naturally  have  to 
get  into  the  game  anyway.  I  don't  know  if  you  know  it, 
but  there's  quite  a  lot  of  feeling  against  Lewis  among  the 
men  who  work  and  twelve  hundred  votes  will  do  to  start 
with.  I  could  poll  the  vote  of  my  factory  solidly  against 
Lewis  or  any  other  man.  I'd  rather  have  Lewis'  support. 
Do  you  get  it?" 

That's  about  all  there  was  to  that  first  interview.  Jim 
Warren  went  out  and  Franques  sat  musing  for  a  long  time 
with  a  strange  light  playing  in  his  evil  eyes.  Vaguely  he 
felt  that  at  last  he  had  found  a  man  he  had  been  looking 
for.  Jim  Warren's  red  head  and  his  square  jaw  and  the 
wholesome  manner  of  him  were  political  assets.  A  man 
of  his  personality  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with  if,  by 
any  chance,  he  should  get  into  the  game. 

"But  he's  a  fool  in  politics— simple  as  a  child,"  he 
mused.  The  thought  seemed  to  please  him,  for  his  thin 
lips  writhed  in  a  smile.  "  I  think,  Jim  Warren"— he  added 
after  a  moment— "I  think  we  may  be  able  to  do  some 
business— you  and  I." 

Meanwhile  Jim  Warren  passed  down  the  street  with 
an  exultant  grin  on  his  freckled  face,  his  heels  clicking 
cheerfully  on  the  sidewalk. 

"I  think,  Mr.  Franques,"  he  observed  enigmatically— 
"I  think  I  slipped  one  over  on  you  that  time!" 

Three  or  four  days  later  there  was  a  second  interview 
between  Jim  Warren  and  Franques.  This  time  Franques 
did  most  of  the  talking. 


"I've  been  feeling  out  public  opinion,  Mr.  Warren,"  he 
began  slowly,  "and  frankly  I  am  surprised  at  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  a  labor  candidate— surprised  at  the 
strength  of  that  sentiment.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain 
ill  feeling  toward  Mr.  Lewis  that  " 

"There  is,"  Jim  Warren  agreed. 

"And  a  particularly  strong  feeling  for  the  right  man- 
Jim  Warren." 

"Yes?"  Jim  Warren  gasped. 

"Also,"  Franques  went  on  unemotionally,  "I've  been 
making  some  inquiries  about  Jim  Warren.  I  am  informed 
that  Jim  Warren  is  a  man  who  will  do  a  thing  if  he  says 
he  will  do  it." 

"He  will." 

"I  am  informed  that  if  Jim  Warren  makes  a  bargain 
he  will  stick  to  it." 
"He  will." 

"I  infer  that  if  Jim  Warren  should  be  placed  in  a  public 
office  and  it  should  be  in  his  power  to— to  favor  the  man 
who  had  placed  him  there,  he  would  do  it." 

"He  would." 

"  I  infer  that  if  I  should  make  a  proposition— an  unusual 
one— to  Jim  Warren  he  would  either  accept  it  or  turn  it 
down  and  keep  his  mouth  shut." 

"He  would." 

"I  imagine  Jim  Warren  would  be  grateful  enough  to  the 
man  who  had  made  him  politically  to  be  guided  to  a 
certain  extent  by  that  man's  advice  in  public  affairs." 

"He  would." 

For  a  long  time  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  met  unwaver- 
ingly. There  was  nervous  exultation  in  Jim  Warren's 
face;  Franques'  was  inscrutable  as  stone. 

"In  view  of  all  this,"  Franques  broke  the  silence,  "I'm 
going  to  make  a  proposition  that  will  astonish  you.  You 
may  take  it  or  leave  it.  I  shall  only  ask  a  promise  of 
absolute  silence  on  your  part  if  you  refuse  it." 

"I  promise,"  said  Jim  Warren. 

And  Franques  made  his  proposition.  Jim  Warren  lis- 
tened, while  his  sky-blue  eyes  grew  large  with  wonder, 
amazement,  pleasure;  his  grin  became  a  fixture;  his 
sinewy  fingers  were  interlaced.  The  big  idea  was  coming 
through!  Lewis'  henchman  was  making  it  possible!  It 
was  all  as  if  this  proposition  had  been  planned  to  further 
the  big  idea !    .    .    .    Franques  stopped  abruptly. 

"Yes  or  no?" 

"Yes!"  said  Jim  Warren. 

"Very  well— that's  all  there  is  to  it!"  Franques  arose. 
"I  think  I've  explained  everything  that's  necessary.  My 
motives  are  not  germane  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Of  course 
you  understand  we  must  not  see  each  other  again;  we 


must  be  wholly  disassociated.  Any  communi- 
cation between  us,  however  urgent,  must  be 
through  indirect  channels." 
"I  get  you!"  said  Jim  Warren. 
Shortly  before  four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon 
Jim  Warren  sent  an  office  boy  to  the  heads  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  shops  with  the 
request  that  immediately  after  the  whistle  blew 
at  quitting  time  the  men  should  assemble  in 
the  iron  yard;  he  would  detain  them  only  a 
moment.  There,  mounted  on  a  heap  of  pig- 
iron,  he  addressed  them. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "I  just  want  to  tell  you  that 
I'm  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  to  succeed 
Francis  Everard  Lewis.  He  has  held  the  job 
for  ten  years,  and  has  built  one  tenement  house 
for  every  one  of  those  years— on  a  salary  of 
eight  hundred  dollars  per!  He  stands  for  the 
octopus;  I  stand  for  you  fellows.  I'm  after 
his  scalp.  Are  you  with  me?" 

There  was  an  astonished  silence  for  one  second, 
then  a  yelp  of  approval.  Through  the  tumult 
came  shrilly  the  voice  of  old  Bob  Allaire: 
"Go  to  him,  Jim;  go  to  him!" 
"  There's  a  little  job  of  housework  to  be  done 
in  the  capitol  that'll  make  the  cleaning  of  the 
Augean  stables  look  like  an  odd  job  for  a  carpet- 
sweeper,"  Jim  Warren  went  on.  "Take  it 
from  me,  I'm  going  to  do  that  bit  of  house- 
work. Before  I  finish  the  crooks'll  be  diving  out 
of  the  windows." 

That  was  Jim  Warren's  first  political  speech. 

/// 

JIM  WARREN  left  the  revolving  door  of  the 
Sandringham  National  Bank  fairly  spinning 
behind  him  as  he  entered  and  strode  across  the 
tessellated  floor  to  the  nearest  wicket  in  the 
polished  brass  grating.  The  wan  wisp  of  a 
clerk  raised  his  tired,  uninterested  gaze  from  his 
books;  as  he  met  this  redheaded  person  face  to 
face  he  smiled.  They  always  did;  that  was  one 
of  Jim  Warren's  political  assets. 

"Hello!"  Jim  Warren  greeted  cheerily.  "Is 
President  Chisholm  here?" 

"Yes,  sir;  but  just  at  the  moment  he's 
engaged,"  replied  the  clerk.    "Perhaps  the 

cashier  or  his  assistant  " 

"No;  it's  a  personal  matter,"  Jim  Warren  interrupted. 
"I've  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him.  Please  tell  him  I'm 
here— Jim  Warren,  of  Warburton." 

The  clerk  nodded  and  summoned  a  page  who  took  the 
message  and  vanished  in  the  labyrinthine  corridors. 

"Mr.  Chisholm  will  see  you  in  ten  minutes,  sir,"  he 
reported  on  his  return. 
"All  right,  sonny." 

Day  by  day  at  a  given  time  the  picture  in  the  outer 
office  of  a  bank  is  always  the  same.  There's  the  special 
officer  leaning  bulkily  against  a  pillar  with  the  weight  of 
the  world  on  his  brow;  a  fat  woman  at  a  small  table  draw- 
ing a  check  and  making  a  hard  job  of  it;  a  nervous,  bald- 
headed  man  trying  to  negotiate  a  note  for  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  dollars,  said  note  being  unindorsed;  four 
or  five  heterogeneous  persons  lined  up  in  front  of  the  paying 
teller's  window,  and  here  and  there  some  one  waiting. 

In  this  instance  there  were  two  persons  waiting— Jim 
Warren  and  a  girl— a  pretty  girl,  a  distractingly  pretty 
girl.  Jim  Warren  glanced  at  her  because  she  was  pretty; 
and  his  gaze  lingered  because  of  a  vague  impression  that 
he  had  seen  her  somewhere  before.  There  was  something 
oddly  familiar  in  her  graceful  slenderness,  in  the  tilt  of  her 
head,  in  the  set  of  her  straight  shoulders.  The  girl  glanced 
at  him  quite  casually  and  for  an  instant  their  eyes  met. 
Somewhere  at  some  time  he  had  seen  her  before. 

Enter— the  dog:  just  plain  dog  with  a  leg  on  each 
corner  and  a  tail  at  the  far  end;  a  spotted  dog,  with  his 
wanton  hide  tucked  full  of  reckless  deviltry.  He  had  fol- 
lowed a  customer  into  the  bank  and,  having  nothing  better 
to  do,  decided  to  make  friends  with  this  redheaded 
man.  Jim  Warren  snapped  his  fingers;  the  dog  crouched 
playfully  and  barked. 

"None  of  that,  young  fellow!"  Jim  Warren  warned. 
"That  big  man  over  there  with  all  that  uniform  on  will 
get  your  number!" 

"Woof!"  said  the  dog. 

Given  one  dog,  one  redheaded  young  man  and  a  dis- 
tractingly pretty  girl  ten  feet  away,  it  was  inevitable  that 
something  should  happen.  Something  did.  The  dis- 
tractingly pretty  girl  began  it  by  dropping  a  glove.  Jim 
Warren  stepped  forward  to  restore  it.  The  dog,  quick 
to  see  the  opportunity  for  a  game,  beat  Jim  Warren  to  it. 
In  just  eight  seconds  the  dog,  with  the  glove  dangling  from 
his  mouth,  was  all  over  the  shop,  with  Jim  Warren  in  hot 
pursuit.   The  bulky  special  officer  looked  on  heavily. 

"Goodness!"  said  the  distractingly  pretty  girl. 

"Confound  you!"  said  Jim  Warren.  "Come  here  and 
I'll  kick  all  the  spots  off  you!" 

"This  is  bully!"  said  the  dog. 
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And  there  they  went.  Patiently  and  systematically  Jim 
Warren  chevied  the  dog  around  the  office.  A  dozen  times 
he  stretched  out  a  hand  and  grasped— the  air.  Finally  he 
stopped  and  glanced  helplessly  at  the  distractingly  pretty 
girl.   She  smiled;  he  grinned. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself,"  she  protested.  "It  doesn't 
matter,  really." 

"I'll  get  it,"  Jim  Warren  declared.  "Come  here,  you 
brute!" 

"Woof!" 

"Nice  doggie!    Bring  it  here!" 
"Woof!  Woof!" 

Scoldings,  coaxings,  threatenings,  beggings— they  all 
came  to  the  same.  Finally  the  special  officer  deigned  to 
unbend  his  bulk  and  join  in  the  chase.  Attacked  in  the 
rear  the  dog  whirled.  At  that  psychological  instant  Jim 
Warren's  fingers  closed  on  his  tail  and  the  game  was  over. 

The  distractingly  pretty  girl  was  smiling  when  he 
returned  the  glove  to  her. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  she  said. 

"I'm  afraid  he's  ruined  it,"  Jim  Warren  apologized. 
"He's  a  mischievous  little  " 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  stared  at  the  watch  on  her 
bosom— a  tiny,  fragile  trinket.  When  he  looked  up  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  his.  He  had  seen  her  before,  but  — 
where?  When?  How?  As  he  looked  it  occurred  to  him 
there  was  something  of  his  own  perplexity  in  her  face. 

"It  doesn't  matter,  really,"  she  was  saying.  "It's  too 
bad  you  should  have  put  yourself  to  so  much  trouble." 

"No  trouble  at  all,"  he  replied  vacantly.  Again  his 
eyes  traveled  to  the  watch  on  her  bosom.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,"  he  said  hastily. 

Seemingly  oblivious  of  his  embarrassment,  the  girl 
smiled  again  and  the  incident  was  closed.  The  uniformed 
page  spoke  to  him. 

"Mr.  Chisholm  will  see  you  now,  sir." 

Jim  Warren  was  just  about  to  pass  through  the  door 
into  the  president's  private  suite  when  he  met  a  man 
coming  out— a  smug,  complacent,  roundfaced  individual 
with  puffy  eyes.  Jim  Warren  recognized  him  instantly. 
He  was  Dwight  Tillinghast,  speaker  of  the  legislature;  he 
had  seen  photographs  and  cartoons  of  him  too  often  to 
make  a  mistake.  Tillinghast  stared  at  him  oddly  and, 
after  Jim  Warren  had  disappeared  inside,  turned  and 
glanced  back  at  the  door. 

Evidently  the  distractingly  pretty  girl  had  been  waiting 
for  Tillinghast. 

"Papa,"  she  quelled,  "do  you  know  the  young  man  you 
met  at  the  door?" 

"His  name  is  Warren,"  he  replied  absently— "Jim 
Warren,  of  Warburton." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"Nobody  particularly,"  was  the  reply.  "Another 
upstart  who  has  announced  himself  for  the  legislature 
against  Lewis." 

"Oh!"  said  the  distractingly  pretty  girl.   She  followed 
him  out  the  door  in  silence.    "His  face  was  familiar 
somehow.  I  must  have  seen  his 
photograph  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers." 

"I  dare  say." 

They  walked  on.  The  distract- 
ingly pretty  girl  didn't  mention 
the  incident  of  the  glove.  There 
was  no  reason  why  she  shouldn't 
have;  she  just  didn't. 

IV 

MR.  CHISHOLM  didn't  trou- 
ble himself  to  rise  when  Jim 
Warren  entered;  for  a  moment  he 
didn't  even  look  around— merely 
continued  writing.  Jim  Warren 
sat  down. 

"Well,  Mr. Warren?  "  he  queried 
abruptly  at  last.  "  You  have  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  me?" 

"From  Mr.  Chase,  of  the  Atlas 
Plow  Works,"  Jim  Warren  vol- 
unteered. 

Mr.  Chisholm  looked  interested. 
"Oh,  I  didn't  know,"  he  said 
half  apologetically.  "Glad  to  see 
you." 

He  read  the  letter,  then  turned 
in  his  chair  and  settled  back  for 
a  good  look  at  his  visitor. 

"So  you're  the  young  man 
who's  been  kicking  up  the  row  in 
Warburton?"  he  asked. 

"The  same."  Jim  Warren 
grinned. 

"It  seems  your  announcement 
for  the  legislature  to  oppose  Lewis 
has  started  things  going  down 
there?" 

"It's  done  all  of  that."  Jim 
Warren  grinned  again.   "And  I 


haven't  really  begun  yet,"  he  explained.  "One  or  two 
labor  organizations  have  declared  for  me  and  Lewis' 
machine  was  a  bit  surprised— that's  all." 

"I  see.   What  are  your  politics?" 

"Haven't  any.  I'm  going  to  be  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture on  suspicion— suspicion  that  if  I'm  not  entirely  honest 
I  am,  at  least,  a  darned  sight  more  honest  than  some  of  the 
other  men  Warburton  has  sent  up  here— Francis  Everard 
Lewis  in  particular." 

Mr.  Chisholm  smiled  courteously. 

"But  you'll  have  to  have  the  indorsement  of  one  of  the 
machines,  of  course?" 

"Not  enough  to  notice.  What's  going  to  happen  is  the 
machines  will  go  cahoots  to  clean  me  up.  Lewis  and 
Simmonds  will  make  some  sort  of  deal— and  I  may  add, 
Mr.  Chisholm,  that  I'm  going  to  whale  the  life  out  of 
all  of  'em." 

"Well,  this  is  interesting,"  and  the  smile  broadened  on 
Mr.  Chisholm's  face.  "Of  course  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
but  I've  always  heard  the  machines  there  were  invincible." 

"They  have  been,  but  I'm  just  on  the  verge  of  getting 
a  strangle-hold  on  'em  and  it's  all  off.  I  am  going  to  get 
their  goat." 

Mr.  Chisholm  laughed  outright.  It  was  so  unusual  an 
occurrence— his  laughing— that  his  secretary  turned  and 
stared  at  him.   Jim  Warren  winked  at  her  solemnly. 

"Well,  if  you  win  what  can  you  do?"  Mr.  Chisholm 
felt  refreshed,  exhilarated  by  contact  with  this  man;  the 
lines  of  his  face  relaxed;  he  was  enjoying  himself.  "You 
are  only  one  man— you'll  have  only  one  vote.  Of  course 
you'll  have  to  tie  up  with  one  of  the  big  parties  if  you  are 
elected." 

"Not  this  summer."  Jim  Warren  grinned  again.  "I'll 
play  the  hand  as  it's  dealt.  Whatever  else  I  do,  I  am 
going  to  clean  that  capitol  of  crooks;  and,  as  I  understand 
it  now,  that'll  leave  no  one  there  but  me  and  the  elevator 
man."   He  paused.   "He  may  go,"  he  added. 

The  business  of  being  president  of  a  bank  tends  to  make 
skeptics  of  men.   Mr.  Chisholm  was  a  skeptic. 

"So  you're  going  to  reform  the  state,  are  you?"  he 
asked  slowly.  "That's  what  all  reformers  say.  I  don't 
mean  to  reflect  on  your  intentions,"  he  hastened  to  add. 
"I  am  merely  stating  a  platitude." 

"I  get  you,"  and  Jim  Warren  nodded.  "I'm  the  excep- 
tion, you  see.  Previous  to  this  all  freshmen  in  politics 
have  gone  in  to  take  the  dilemma  by  the  horns.  Well, 
I'm  going  to  take  it  by  the  tail.  Not  only  will  I  make 
Lewis  quit  in  this  fight  but  I'm  going  to  be  the  next 
governor  of  this  state"— there  was  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  doubt  in  his  manner— "and  if  I  like  that  job  I  may 
decide  to  be  President— I  don't  know." 

For  an  instant  Mr.  Chisholm  merely  stared  at  Jim 
Warren  the  while  he  permitted  himself  to  philosophize 
upon  the  rashness  of  youth,  the  absurdity  of  exaggeration, 
and  a  few  other  things  to  the  point;  then  suddenly  the 
ease  of  his  manner  fell  away  from  him.  Mr.  Chisholm 
became  again  the  curt,  busy  banker  that  he  usually  was. 


"I  believe,  Mr.  Warren,  you  came  to  see  me  on 
business?" 

"Yes;  but  before  we  go  any  further  would  you  mind 
answering  just  one  question?  Is  Dwight  Tillinghast 
connected  with  your  bank  in  any  capacity?" 

"No;  he's  merely  a  depositor.  Why?" 

"I  merely  wanted  to  know.  I  met  him  as  I  came  in. 
My  business  is  very  simple:  I  want  to  rent  a  box  in  your 
safe-deposit  vault." 

"Is  that  all?"  Mr.  Chisholm  seemed  to  be  surprised. 
"One  of  the  clerks  will  attend  to  it  for  you." 

"Not  the  way  I  want  to  do  it,"  Jim  Warren  explained. 
"I  want  to  deposit  in  that  box  a  sealed  packet,  with  the 
stamp  of  the  bank  upon  it;  and  I  want  attached  to  that 
your  affidavit  and  two  others  stating  that  the  packet  was 
deposited  this  day.  I'll  keep  the  key  of  that  box,  but 
it  is  never  to  be  opened  except  in  the  presence  of  all 
those  persons  whose  names  appear  upon  the  sealed  packet 
inside.  Of  course  you'll  have  to  give  the  necessary  orders 
for  all  this,  and  " 

Mr.  Chisholm  swung  about  in  his  swivel  chair  and 
faced  Jim  Warren. 

"There's  a  lot  of  red  tape  about  it,"  he  objected. 

"I  know  it,"  Jim  Warren  agreed  complacently.  "It 
was  "because  of  this  I  took  the  trouble  to  bring  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Mr.  Chase.  It  will  be  a  bit  of 
trouble  too,  especially  as  I  expect  to  put  other  sealed 
packets  in  the  box  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  manner." 

Mr.  Chisholm  glanced  over  the  letter  of  introduction 
for  the  second  time.  The  Sandringham  National  Bank 
was  the  general  depository  of  the  Atlas  Plow  Works, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Chase,  the  manager. 

"Well,  of  course  there's  no  objection  to  this  rigma- 
role," Mr.  Chisholm  said  curtly  at  last— "no  objection; 
only  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Jim  Warren  cheerfully.  "Now,  if 
you'll  fix  up  some  sort  of  paper  stating  in  what  manner 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  box  is  to  be  opened — 
I  understand,  of  course,  that  will  become  a  part  of  the 
bank  records?" 

"Naturally,"  said  Mr.  Chisholm.  The  necessary  paper 
was  drawn  up  in  duplicate.   "Now  the  packet,  please." 

Jim  Warren  produced  it,  a  long,  legal-looking  envelope 
that  seemed  to  contain  only  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  Mr. 
Chisholm  weighed  it  in  his  hand  with  growing  curiosity. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  what's  in  it?"  he  asked,  half  smil- 
ing. It  was  not  that  he  meant  to  be  inquisitive;  it  was 
merely  that  the  extraordinary  precautions  Jim  Warren 
was  taking  to  protect  this  lonesome  sheet  of  paper  seemed 
out  of  all  proportion. 

"I  told  you  I  was  going  to  clean  house  at  the  capitol, 
didn't  I?"  Jim  Warren  laughed.  "Well,  that's  the 
broom." 

Patiently  enough  Mr.  Chisholm  fulfilled  Jim  Warren's 
wishes  in  the  matter  and,  with  a  word  of  thanks,  Jim 
Warren  went  his  way.  His  under  jaw  was  thrust  forward, 
his  sky-blue  eyes  for  the  instant  had  lost  their  twinkle. 

"Governor  of  this  state!"  he 
mused.  On  the  crest  of  a  hill  a 
short  distance  away  rose  the 
dome  of  the  capitol.  "Governor 
of  this  state!  No  man  can  stop 
me!" 

For  no  particular  reason  there 
flashed  across  his  inner  vision  the 
image  of  a  girl— a  distractingly 
pretty  girl.   She  was  smiling. 

"Where  did  I  see  her  before?" 
he  wondered  idly. 


FRANCIS  E.  LEWIS  was  a 
nearsilk-stocking  in  politics  — 
suave,  soft-spoken,  bold,  cynical 
and  conscienceless,  selfish  of  his 
own  power,  merciless  in  his  ven- 
geance; altogether  a  young  man  — 
he  was  thirty-six  as  against  Jim 
Warren's  thirty-two— altogether 
a  young  man  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  consulted  and  pacified.  As- 
siduous attention  to  the  interests 
of  people  who  had  interests  to 
protect  had  lifted  him  to  his  com- 
manding position  politically,  had 
furthered  his  ambitions  socially 
and  had  exalted  him  financially. 
As  he  climbed,  the  mere  friction 
of  contact  had  given  him  a  super- 
ficial polish;  but  beneath  that 
flimsy  veneer  were  cunning  and 
avariciousness  and  an  unholy  lust 
of  power.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  the  octopus  he  was  an  ideal 
man;  and,  this  being  true,  the 
octopus  was  pleased  to  be  per- 
mitted to  eat  out  of  his  hand. 

{Continued  on  Page  37/ 
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A MAN  who  owned  a  small  cigar  store  in  a  Connecticut 
city  came  down  to  New  York  one  Sunday  evening. 
-  He  did  not  reach  the  big  city  very  often  and  on 
this  particular  occasion  he  decided  to  ride  in  the  parlor 
car  of  the  Twilight  Express— he  thought  he  might  justify 
the  expenditure  of  seventy-five  cents  by  the  extra-fine 
class  of  men  with  which  he  would  rub  elbows  in  the  parlor 
car.  At  dinner  he  did  more  than  rub  elbows  with  one  of 
these.  He  fell  into  brisk  conversation  with  one  who 
admitted  he  was  a  New  Yorker,  a  capitalist  and  a  pro- 
moter—whatever that  might  mean.  He  called  the  dining- 
car  conductor  by  his  first  name  and  must  have  had  some 
pull  with  that  officer,  for  they  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the 
dining  car  and  smoke  for  a  long  time  after  their  dinner  was 
finished.  In  that  long  time  the  New  Yorker  told  some  of 
his  ambitions— and  his  troubles. 

This  Connecticut  Yankee  was  no  fool.  He  knew  all 
about  gold  bricks.  He  never  took  chances  in  turkey 
raffles  around  Thanksgivingtime  for  fear  he  might  possibly 
lose;  so  you  can  see  the  bucketshops  had  no  fascination 
for  him.  He  was  not  only  not  a  fool  but  he  was  very 
thrifty  in  a  small  way.  He  owned  a  parcel  or  two  of  real 
estate  and  he  kept  pudgy  little  accounts  in  three  banks. 

The  New  Yorker  had  never  been  inside  a  savings  bank. 
He  was  quick  to  admit  that.  A  theoretical  four  per  cent 
interest,  which  was  most  often  three  and  a  half  in  practice, 
did  not  attract  him  when  there  was  so  much  money  in  big 
business.  The  Connecticut  man's  eyes  glistened  at  that 
mention  of  big  business.  His  friend  bought  him  two  more 
drinks.  Then  he  gave  some  statistics  of  the  earnings  of 
big  business— of  the  advantage  of  consolidation  under 
corporations — particularly  consolidation  in  retailing.  The 
New  Yorker  had  long  since  discovered  the  countryman's 
business.  He  drew  attractive  stories  of  the  profits  of  a 
company  successfully  consolidated. 

The  Promoter's  Tearful  Tale 

THIS  promoter  was  adroit.  He  admitted  that  he  was 
nearly  broke.  He  had  held  a  fine  thing— was  putting  it 
over  in  great  style— when  a  man  hitherto  trusted  had 
betrayed  him.  He  thought  that  the  secret  had  been 
carried  straight  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  that  Morgan 
had  stolen  the  thing  away  from  him.  The  cigar  dealer 
lived  in  a  town  where  the  name  of  Morgan  is  particularly 
respected.  That  and  the  suspicion  of  a  tear  that  stood 
in  the  capitalist's  eye— he  was  only  being  regarded  as  a 
capitalist— softened  his  heart.   There  were  more  drinks. 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  capitalist  was  so  cleaned  out 
by  Morgan's  adroitness— for  now  he  had  a  bigger  and 
better  thing.  Under  double-handed  and  riveted  promises  of 
secrecy  he  hinted  at  his  plan.  He  was  going  to  consolidate 
the  selling  of  certain  articles— things  that  had  the  proverbial 
hot  cakes  stalled,  like  drugs  on  the  market. 

The  Connecticut  man's  curiosity  got  the  best  of  him. 

"What?"  he  demanded. 

The  New  Yorker  put  his  finger  upon  his  lips. 


"I  don't  know  you,"  he  said,  with  a  genial  smile,  "and 
you  come  from  a  red-hot  Morgan  town.  If  Morgan  should 
ever  get  hold  of  this  scheme  • 

The  Connecticut  man  pledged  his  solemn  honor,  but  the 
New  Yorker— he  was  very  adroit  —  changed  the  subject 
for  the  rest  of  the  trip.  In  the  morning  at  eight  o'clock  the 
cigar  dealer  was  knocking  upon  his  door.  That  day  the 
scheme  was  unfolded  to  him.  The  New  Yorker  was  going 
to  organize  a  corporation— a  close  corporation,  requiring 
but  small  initial  capital— to  consolidate  the  selling  of 
parent  medicines.  No  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  buy 
up  the  big  patent-medicine  concerns— long-term  contracts 
were  to  be  made  with  these  for  doing  their  advertising  and 
selling,  at  a  far  lower  cost  than  they  could  do  it  individ- 
ually. The  New  Yorker  had  studied  his  scheme  carefully. 
He  had  its  details  down  fine.  It  was  interesting  and  the 
little  cigar  merchant  began  to  figure  his  available  cash 
upon  the  cuff  of  his  shirt. 

Why  the  Cigar  Man  Was  Thankful 

IT  WAS  all  that  New  York  promoter  could  do  to  keep  the 
stranger  in  his  town  from  giving  him  his  money;  but  he 
did  not  want  it— at  just  that  time.  A  little  later  he  went 
up  into  Connecticut,  made  a  great  pretense  of  examining 
the  cigar  man's  credentials  and  business  standing  and  then 
took  a  thousand  dollars  of  that  merchant's  hard-earned 
money.  In  return  for  his  investment  the  merchant  was 
made  president  of  the  National  Prescription  Company, 
which  had  a  cable  address  and  all  the  other  parapher- 
nalia of  enterprise.  He  signed  a  few  beautifully  engraved 
certificates  of  stock,  had  his  cards  engraved,  with  his  new 
office  as  a  casual  reference  in  the  corner,  and  prepared  to 
enjoy  great  wealth. 

About  the  time  the  promoter  from  New  York  was  off  in 
Indiana  or  South  Carolina  or  some  other  state,  getting  a 
new  president  for  the  National  Prescription  Company, 
the  Connecticut  man  woke  up.   He  went  straight  into  the 
office  of  the  president  of  the  nearest  savings  bank  and  told 
his  story  to  that  officer.    The  banker  listened  to  an  old 
story  with  a  show  of  interest,  then  asked: 
"How  much  did  you  say  he  got  you  for?" 
"A  thousand  dollars." 
The  old  banker  laughed. 

"You  go  home  and  buy  your  wife  that  new  dress  you 
promised  her  and  let  the  girl  go  to  college.  You  owe  them 
that  as  a  thank-offering  for  having  been  let  down  so  easy." 

There  are  dozens  of  such  corporations  launched  every 
sunup,  pitiful  waifs  to  embark  upon  the  seas  of  adversity 
and  never  to  return  to  the  harbors  of  safe  finance  and 
good  dividends.  Because  of  these  derelicts,  hopelessly 
water-logged  from  the  very  moment  of  their  launching, 
the  new  corporation  of  decent  parentage  is  often  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  It  takes  courage  to  plan  a  new 
company,  to  prepare  for  the  marketing  of  its  securities; 
it  takes  an  infinite  patience— the  thing  long  since  called 
genius— to  attend  to  a  thousand  and  one  details  that  go  to 
bringing  a  corporation  into  life  from  out  of  the  infinite 
unknown. 

In  the  beginning,  the  idea  itself  must  have  its  inception 
in  the  mind  of  some  man  of  imagination — not  more  than 
two  or  three  men  of  imagination,  at  the  most.  These  will 
gather  to  themselves  a  few  others— bound  by  sympathy, 
interest,  ability.  A  nucleus  of  the  corporation  is  formed. 
The  plans  are  discussed  and  rediscussed.  A  lawyer  comes 
into  the  conference— the  delicate  details  of  the  official 
birth  are  intrusted  to  his  hands.  He  prepares  papers, 
finally  makes  a  trip  to  see  the  secretary  of  state  at  the 
Capitol.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  New  York 
companies  when  the  lawyer's  pilgrimage  with  the  papers 
of  incorporation  was  to  the  capitol  at  Trenton,  not  Albany. 


The  laws  of  New  Jersey  were  more  adapted  to  the 
founding  of  corporations  than  those  of  New  York  and  the 
legal  necessities  of  the  sister  state  were  met  by  establishing 
the  formal  headquarters  of  the  companies,  officially  born 
there,  in  Jersey  City.  These  formal  offices  were  delight- 
fully technical.  Half  a  dozen  companies  of  national 
importance  and  reputation  might  share  a  room  of  six  by 
eight  feet;  but  the  names  were  in  gilt  letters  on  the  door 
and  once  a  year  a  quorum  of  directors  held  a  perfunctory 
five-minute  session  in  the  little  room— so  the  formalities 
of  Jersey  law  were  met.  A  big  banking  house  in  Jersey 
City  made  a  specialty  of  renting  its  upper  floors  for  those 
headquarters  of  New  York  concerns.  It  was  only  ten 
minutes'  ride  on  a  Cortlandt  Street  ferryboat  from  Wall 
Street.  But  in  recent  times  New  Jersey  tired  of  selling 
incorporation  papers  at  bargain  rates.  A  New  York  con- 
cern that  tries  to  get  its  license  marked  down  has  got  to  go 
a  considerable  distance  from  Manhattan  Island. 

If  John  D.  Rockefeller  were  to  build  a  new  garage  in  a 
neighborhood  not  anxious  for  garages  he  might  be  fairly 
cautious  as  to  how  he  launched  his  idea.  For  instance,  he 
might  put  up  a  small  portable  garage,  get  the  neighbor- 
hood well  used  to  it,  then  quietly  substitute  a  permanent 
structure  for  the  portable  one  and  gradually  come  out 
into  the  open  as  the  owner  of  the  property.  That  is  about 
the  way  a  big  modern  corporation  is  launched.  The 
papers,  filed  with  as  little  ado  as  possible  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  name  a  set  of  fairly  inconspicuous 
souls  as  the  directors  of  the  new  corporation— a  modest 
sum,  perhaps,  as  its  capitalization.  The  inconspicuous 
souls  may  be  the  office-boys  and  under-clerks  in  the  office 
of  the  lawyer  who  drew  up  the  incorporation  papers. 

The  Dummy  Directors  Resign 

AFTER  those  documents  have  been  made  authoritative 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  commonwealth  the  direc- 
torate of  the  company,  with  a  unanimity  of  purpose,  will 
vote  itself  out.  The  new  directorate  will  represent  the  real 
men  who  are  launching  the  corporation,  who  are  staking 
their  reputations  and  their  money  upon  its  success.  They 
will  give  the  first  directors  gold  pieces  and  the  original 
directorate  will  perhaps  hold  a  celebration  dinner  at  an 
uptown  table  d'hote.  There  is  a  young  man  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  Battery  in  New  York  who  boasts  that  he 
has  already  been  a  director  in  three  hundred  corporations 
and  that  his  term  of  service  in  any  one  of  them  has  never 
exceeded  thirty  days. 

With  the  master  minds  of  the  new  company  sitting  as 
directors  the  capital  is  placed  at  a  decent  figure  and 
plans  are  made  for  the  floating  of  the  securities.  That  may 
be  an  easy  matter— or  one  mighty  difficult— depending  on 
the  value  of  the  idea  that  the  new  company  will  exploit. 
If  it  is  difficult  the  work  of  promoters  will  be  brought  into 
play.  They  may  recommend  an  advertising  campaign  — 
rarely  successful  in  selling  stock  because  of  the  flood 
of  airline  railroads  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  of 
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National  Prescription  companies,  of  gold-mining  and 
silver-mining  corporations  that  have  raked  in  loose  change 
and  eventually  demanded  the  attention  of  the  post-office 
authorities  and  the  criminal  courts.  Indeed,  you  may  set 
it  down  as  an  axiom  in  the  notation  of  corporations  at  the 
present  time  that  the  amount  of  stock  offered  for  public 
use  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  company.  The 
real  "good  things"  in  corporations— the  companies  that 
build  big  bridges  and  contract  with  railroads  to  occupy 
them  as  lifetime  tenants,  the  holding  companies,  the 
inner  realty  combinations,  to  give  a  few  instances,  rarely 
offer  their  securities  to  the  outer  world.  Where  a  com- 
pany must  come  to  the  public  with  an  open  hand  for 
money  it  must  plan  with  keenest  care.  If  it  does  adver- 
tise it  must  advertise  through  sedate  banking  houses, 
whose  reputation  is  without  a  blemish— it  must  steer  its 
publicity  course  far  away  from  the  scarecrows  that  have 
brought  a  certain  indefinable  blemish  upon  the  very  name 
of  corporation. 

Sometimes  a  big  company— seeking  a  nation-wide  con- 
trol of  steel  products  or  locomotives  or  tin  cans  or  kero- 
sene—will avoid  the  advertising  columns  with  studious 
care,  for  fear  of  being  shouldered  up  against  some  adroitly 
written  gold-mine  prospectus,  but  will  seek  puffing  through 
the  news  columns.  Tips  and  options  will  be  distributed 
with  fine  skill— a  market  will  be  created  in  a  fashion 
decidedly  indirect.  If  the  company  seeks  to  absorb  out- 
side capital  it  will  probably  place  young  men  on  the  road. 
These  young  men  will  be  changed  rapidly  and  often. 
Their  campaigns  are  short,  but  are  expected  to  bring 
results.  Here  is  a  fellow  who  says  he  has  relatives  in 
Buffalo,  knows  some  bankers  in  Franklin,  Pennsylvania, 
and  happens  to  have  heard  that  there  is  a  bundle  of 
money  in  Portland,  Maine,  awaiting  investment.  He  is 
sent  into  those  local  fields  with  his  propositions.  When 
they  are  exhausted  he  will  be  forced  back  upon  further 
ingenuities.  Perhaps  he  knows  a  man  who  has  advan- 
tageous connections  in  Cincinnati.  He  will  get  letters  to 
those  advantageous  connections,  go  out  there,  use  his 
visiting  privileges  at  the  clubs,  get  close  to  men— always 
men  with  money  to  invest.  It  is  a  highly  specialized  form 
of  salesmanship  and  takes  a  clever  salesman  to  turn  the  trick. 

Exploiting  a  Useful  Invention 

BUT  the  fact  remains  that  the  bonanza  companies  are 
not  the  ones  that  are  paying  traveling  and  entertain- 
ment expenses  of  stock  salesmen  to  Buffalo,  to  Franklin,  to 
Portland  or  to  Cincinnati.  They  are  the  tight  corpora- 
tions in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  word.  You  want  to  know 
of  a  tight  corporation?   Here  is  a  typical  one: 

A  railroad  man,  traveling  west  last  spring,  ran  into  an 
inventor.  The  inventor  had  a  car  appliance  that  he  was 
trying  hard  to  place  and— lacking  a  pull,  to  say  nothing  of 
just  a  little  push— he  had  been  rebuffed  at  each  of  the  big 
railroad  offices.  Everybody  there  had  been  too  busy  to 
talk  with  him,  but  the  railroad  man  was  interested. 
Gradually  he  drew  the  inventor  into  a  guarded  statement 
of  what  his  device  would  do.  When  the  inventor  was  done 
the  railroader  knew  that  the  idea,  if  feasible  and  econom- 
ical, would  be  adopted  by  every  big  road  in  the  country. 
"What  do  you  want  for  your  rights?  "  he  asked  casually. 
The  inventor  was  discouraged— he  had  made  little 
secret  of  that.  Moreover,  he  had  small  opinion  of  his  own 
ability. 

"Ten  thousand  dollars,"  he  said,  rather  carelessly. 

The  railroad  man  reached  into  his  wallet  and  brought 
forth  five  one-hundred-dollar  bills. 

"Give  me  a  receipt  for  these,"  he  said  in  his  blunt  way. 
"It's  my  option;  but  if  your  idea  is  what  you've  repre- 
sented it  I'll  give  you  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  it." 

The  other  day  he  sat  in  his  room  in  a  downtown  office 
building  in  New  York  and  told  an  acquaintance  about 
his  find— every  railroad  car  in  the  country  will  have  to 
carry  that  appliance  within  a  dozen  years. 

"My  friend  of  the  train  has  his  twenty-five  thousand— 
and  more,"  said  the  railroader.    "I've  given  him  enough 


stock  in  the  company  to  bring  him  in  an  income  of  five 
thousand  a  year  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 
The  acquaintance  grew  envious. 

"I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  more  of  that  stock  to  be 
picked  up?"  he  hinted. 

"  Not  at  any  price,"  said  the  railroader  frankly.  "  We've 
got  a  good  thing,  so  we've  made  it  a  close  corporation. 
I  let  in  my  boss  here.  He's  carried  me  a  good  many 
times — when  I've  honestly  thought  I  wasn't  worth  it  and 
wondered  at  his  patience— and  he  is  entitled  to  his  reward. 

Then  we've  let  K         in.    We  had  to  have  K  in, 

because  we  needed  a  good  salesman  and  I  know  none 
better  than  he." 

"Then  you'll  need  a  factory  expert  too,"  offered  the 
acquaintance.  "I  know  just  the  right  sort  of  a  duck  for 
you." 

The  railroader  shook  his  head. 

"There  ain't  goin'  to  be  any  core,"  he  laughed.  "We 
won't  need  any  factory,  but  every  big  steam  road  in  the 
country  will  have  to  rig  up  our  appliance  in  its  shops. 
They're  just  going  to  pay  us  royalty  on  our  rights.  We 
can  handle  the  whole  business  in  three  six-by-nine  rooms 
and  just  keep  peeling  off  the  thousand-dollar  bills  every 
month." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  method  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  industrial  corporations.  The  incep- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  great  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, with  its  really  vast  capitalization  of  one  billion  one 
hundred  million  dollars,  has  not  been  told  heretofore,  and 
yet  it  is  filled  with  a  genuine  interest. 

The  Birth  of  the  Steel  Corporation 

ABOUT  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War  a  party  of  fairly 
■t\.  distinguished  New  Yorkers  was  dining  at  a  restaurant 
on  the  corner  of  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 
in  that  city.  Among  the  better-known  guests  were 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Andrew  Carnegie— seated  with  but 
a  single  guest  between  them.  At  that  time  Morgan,  who 
was  just  beginning  to  be  understood  as  the  real  master  of 
Wall  Street,  and  Carnegie,  who  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  and  activity  as  an  ironmaster,  were  not  particularly 
good  friends.  In  a  lull  of  general  conversation  a  bit  of 
persiflage  started  between  Morgan  and  Carnegie.  The 
Scot  was  airily  complimenting  the  big  Yankee  who  came 
out  of  Connecticut  upon  his  abilities  as  an  organizer. 
Morgan  was  not  slow  in  responding.  He  never  is.  He 
spoke  briskly  of  the  one  man  who  could  give  Pittsburgh  a 
national  fame. 

"Yes— steel,"  said  Carnegie.  "There  would  be  some- 
thing worth  your  while  as  an  organizer." 

"It's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  if  one  went  at 
it  right,"  said  Morgan. 

And  in  that  moment,  in  that  flash  of  ideas  from  the  mind 
of  one  master  to  the  mind  of  another  master,  a  billion- 
dollar  corporation  was  born.  The  market  at  that  time 
had  had  its  generous  fill  of  big  consolidations.  It  was 
generally  supposed,  then,  to  have  absorbed  most  of  the 
loose  change  lying  around  the  country.  Nevertheless 
Morgan  kept  at  the  idea  and  said  to  Carnegie,  without  a 
trace  of  raillery: 

"It's  easy.  If  you  will  undertake  to  harmonize  the 
warring  elements  in  the  steel  business  I'll  do  the  rest." 

"I  will  complete  the  organization,"  said  Carnegie,  "and 
tomorrow  I  will  call  upon  you  at  your  office  to  make  the 
plans." 

Each  man  leaving  that  dinner  thought,  perhaps,  that 
he  was  getting  a  bit  of  advantage  over  the  other.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  believed  that  either  then  thought  the  mighty 
steel  corporation — gathering  together  under  a  single 
management  the  greatest  single  industry  of  America, 
in  the  full  flush  of  its  triumph— ever  could  be  brought 
to  reality. 

In  course  of  time  Carnegie  completed  his  contract— he 
was  always  known  as  a  great  harmonizer.  That  has  been 
from  the  beginning  a  great  secret  of  his  success  as  an 
executive.  Carnegie  having  done  his  part,  Morgan  essayed 


to  do  his.  The  corporation  was  launched,  with  the  usual 
precautions  of  secrecy,  through  the  safe  channels  of  New 
Jersey.  Its  incorporation  was  noticed  by  only  perfunctory 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers.  One  day  a  reporter  stum- 
bled on  the  significance  of  the  big  new  company,  what  it 
was  really  seeking  to  accomplish,  and  the  first  wedge  was 
driven  toward  the  sale  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  stock 
and  bonds.  Those  securities— expressed  in  the  terms  of  a 
nation's  ransom— did  not  go  in  a  minute. 

Indeed  there  was  a  time  in  a  dull  season  when  there  was 
nothing  whatever  doing  in  Steel.  Then  some  one  started 
something— and  it  has  never  been  believed  that  the  head 
of  the  House  of  Morgan  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
old-time  Tammany  tip  that  went  scurrying  through  the 
deep-canoned  streets  of  New  York.  Those  on  the  inside 
got  the  tip.  It  went  out  through  the  police— from  political 
chief  to  inspector,  from  inspector  to  captain,  captain 
to  sergeant,  sergeant  to  roundsman,  even  to  favored 
"pounders  of  the  beats."  Men  who  stood  behind  popular 
bars  and  were  ranked  with  the  owners,  city  editors  who 
caught  the  secrets  of  the  town,  were  also  honored  with  the 
tip.  It  was: 

"Something  doing  in  Steel.  Buy  it  at  fifty  and  watch 
her  kite  up." 

They  all  bought— close  to  fifty.  Among  those  who 
bought  was  the  late  Timothy  P.  Sullivan— "Little  Tim," 
the  idol  of  an  idolized  clan.  "  Little  Tim  "  went  in  heavily— 
for  a  matter  of  some  thirty  thousand  shares.  With  all 
the  favored  cops  and  newspaper  men  he  got  out  his 
spyglasses  and  began  looking  for  the  airship. 

One  city  editor  got  out  at  forty-six,  as  the  last  remnant 
of  his  savings  had  slid  out  of  sight;  a  big  police  inspector, 
with  an  almost  national  reputation,  put  a  mortgage  on  his 
brownstone  front  and  sneaked  away  at  forty-one.  "Little 
Tim"  hung  on— plucky  soul  that  he  was— till  Steel 
bumped  on  thirty-six.  Then  he  too  got  off— marked 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  off  to  the  bad  on  his  Tammany 
tip.  He  never  got  over  that  tip.  In  a  little  while  he  was 
ailing— in  a  little  longer  while  he  was  gone;  and  whole 
crowded  blocks  of  New  York's  congested  East  Side 
mourned  his  going.  There  had  been  a  Tammany  tip 
years  and  years  before  by  which  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
had  once  salted  a  plethoric  board  of  aldermen  with  a  sly 
hint  as  to  his  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  then  had 
turned  about  face  in  his  tracks— but  that  was  years  and 
years  ago,  and  no  one  expects  a  New  Yorker  to  be  a 
historian. 

How  to  Loosen  Purse=Strings 

MORGAN  made  good  in  Steel.  He  always  does  make 
good— whether  it  is  rejuvenating  three  or  four  broken- 
down  railroad  properties  or  trying  to  handle  the  great 
transportation  problems  of  cities  like  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. That  is  why  the  hint  of  Morgan  back  of  a  new 
corporation  will  get  the  tight  purse-strings  unloosening. 
You  talk  of  Morgan,  you  hint  of  James  R.  Keene,  and  you 
will  have  the  investors  just  lining  up  at  the  trust  company 
with  their  checks  ready. 

Just  now  you  talk  of  Orville  Wright  and  flying  machines 
and  how  you  might  control  half  of  the  ready  money  of  the 
land  and  no  questions  asked.  The  other  day  a  metro- 
politan newspaper  printed  a  letter  from  "Old  Subscriber," 
who  stated  circumstantially  that  the  reason  why  the 
Wrights  were  exhibiting  at  high  prices,  instead  of  accepting 
their  true  role  as  manufacturers  and  turning  out  great 
quantities  of  aeroplanes  to  an  aviation-hungry  nation,  was 
because  they  were  reaping  the  benefits  of  a  delayed  suc- 
cess. Manufacturing  only  a  small  number  of  machines, 
and  demanding  huge  guaranties  for  showing  these,  the 
letter-writer  thought  a  just  compensation  for  their  early 
trials  in  raising  money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  beginning  the  Wrights 
never  went  begging  for  money.  The  men  whose  money 
they  accepted  were  forced  to  give  it  to  them  without 
questions  and  without  conditions.    Six  years  ago  a  man 

(Concluded  on  Page  34) 
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HARRIS,  you're  enti- 
tled to  be  heard  on 
■  this  question!  What 
have  you  to  say?" 

The  governor,  having  lis- 
tened to  the  lawyers  for 
nearly  two  hours,  was  glad 
of  a  change.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  thus  bring- 
ing the  prisoner  to 
the  front  he  was 
moved  chiefly  by  a 
desire  to  learn  what 
manner  of  man  it 
was  who  had  cre- 
ated such  conster- 
nation in  Jackson 
and  the  other 
southern  counties. 

Disconcerted  by 
the  abruptness  of 
the  appeal,  Harris 
opened  and  closed 
his  lips  several 
times  without  audi- 
ble result.  Then, 
prompted  by  one  of 
the  two  deputy 
sheriffs  who  were 
honoring  him  by 
their  undivided  at- 
tention, he  arose  / 
from  his  chair.  For 
a  moment  he  stood 
there,  six  feet  two, 

big-jointed,  coarse-featured  and  as  stolid  as  a  bullock,  his 
gaze  turning  from  the  governor  and  groping  among  the 
throng  of  spectators  that  crowded  the  rear  of  the  audience 
room.  Finding  what  he  sought,  his  eyes  came  back  to 
the  face  of  his  questioner. 

"I've  got  a  lawyer,"  he  said,  "and  he'll  talk  some  for 
me.  Gov'nor,  I  ain't  guilty.  I  didn't  hoi'  up  th'  Cali- 
forny  stage  and  I  didn't  kill  Bill  Southwell  over  t'  Jackson 
last  spring.  Th'  sheriffs  down  there,  they  lay  everything 
t'  Bigfoot  Pete  that  they  don't  see  somebody  else  do.  So's 
the  Express  company,  jest  th'  same  way.  I  didn't  do 
it.   He  knows  about  it." 

His  hand  shot  awkwardly  out  toward  a  young  man  who, 
apparently  awaiting  the  psychological  moment,  had  just 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  now  advanced  to 
the  governor's  desk.  Harris,  reassured,  resumed  his  chair. 

The  governor,  who  had  believed  himself  through  with 
the  lawyers  for  the  present,  frowned  discouragingly. 
Peter  Harris'  counsel— whose  physical  contrast  to  his 
client  was  somehow  suggestive  of  a  pleasure  yacht  gayly 
adjusting  her  toy  brass  cannon  to  convoy  and  defend  some 
battle-scarred  man-of-war— accepted  the  frown  as  the 
signal  to  open  fire. 

J.  Dolliver  Brown,  Esquire,  was  evidently  the  recent 
product  of  some  Eastern  college.  Also,  he  reflected  much 
credit  upon  his  tailor.  When  he  had  made  perfectly  sure 
that  the  governor's  stenographer  had  correctly  inscribed 
his  name  upon  the  record 
he  adjusted  his  vest, 
equalized  appearances 
in  the  matter  of  cuffs, 
established  his  necktie 
in  the  exact  center  of 
his  throat  and  entered 
cheerfully  upon  his  task 
of  enlightening  the  gov- 
ernor. 

To  everybody's  as- 
tonishment, he  came 
vigorously  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  district 
attorney  of  Jackson 
County,  insisting  that 
his  client  should  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  the  more 
serious  indictment  in  his 
own  state  before  being 
compelled  to  face  a  hos- 
tile jury  in  another  juris- 
diction. He  had  much 
to  say  about  "domi- 
ciliary rights"  and  a 
"jury  of  the  vicinage." 
He  hinted,  moreover — 
what  was  not  so  very 
wide  of  the  fact  — that 
the  arm  which  was 
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reaching  out  after  Peter  Harris  was  not, 
after  all,  the  arm  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  of  a  certain  powerful  and 
far-reaching  corporation. 

"But,  Mr.  Brown,"  finally  interrupted 
the  governor,  with  a  note  of  exasperation 
in  his  voice  which  he  could  not  quite 
conceal,  "it  has  been  very  strongly  sug- 
gested in  the  course  of  this  hearing  that 
the  trial  of  your  client  in  Jackson  County 
will  be  followed  by  his  execution." 

For  just  an  instant  the  crudity  of  this 
suggestion  seemed  to  block  the  young 
lawyer's  mental  process.  Promptly  re- 
covering himself,  he  leaned  slightly  across 
the  desk  and,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  confi- 
dence and  respect,  allayed  the  governor's 
fears. 

"Your  Excellency,  he  isn't  going  to  be 
convicted." 

Thus  enlightened,  the  wearied  execu- 
tive sank  back  in  his  seat,  grasped  the 
arms  of  his  chair  to  keep  himself  from 
asking  any  more  questions  and  endured 
to  the  end.  With  growing  earnestness 
throughout,  Mr.  Brown  asserted  and 
reasserted  his  client's  innocence.  In  his 
peroration  he  reached  the  climax  of  his 
eloquence  in  the  declaration  that  he 
would  exhaust  every  power  of  his  brain 
to  protect  Peter  Harris  from  the  malice 
of  the  great  express  company  whose  object,  he  alleged, 
was  not  justice,  but  vengeance. 

Nobody,  however,  took  him  very  seriously.  The  only 
response  vouchsafed  his  argument  was  a  sarcastic  inquiry 
from  the  California  counsel: 

"What  difference  could  it  make  to  a  fish,  once  in  the 
basket,  whether  he  was  to  be  broiled  over  one  fire  or  fried 
over  another?" 

To  which  J.  Dolliver  nodded  a  most  cheerful  although 
not  very  enlightening  assent. 

At  last,  when  all  had  been  said,  the  governor  consulted 
briefly  with  his  attorney-general  and,  without  further  ado, 
signed  the  extradition  papers.  Peter  Harris,  alias  Bigfoot 
Pete,  was  delivered  to  the  agent  of  the  state  of  California 
for  trial  in  Siskiyou  County  for  the  crime  of  highway 
robbery.  By  mid-afternoon  he  was  on  his  way  to  Portland 
to  take  the  next  day's  boat  for  San  Francisco.  Considera- 
tions of  safety  forbade  the  effort  to  transport  him  by  land 
from  Salem  to  Yreka. 

For  nearly  two  years  Harris  had  been  rather  vividly 
before  the  public  eye.  No  doubt,  in  some  measure, 
his  often  reiterated  defense  was  true;  crimes  that  he  had 
not  committed  were  added  by  an  excited  populace  to 
his  already  ample  score.  At  any  rate  hundreds  of  people 
crowded  the  Portland  wharf  to  witness  his  departure. 
Among  the  number  was  J.  Dolliver  Brown,  Esquire, 
flanked  by  a  little  group  of  eagerly  expectant  reporters. 


'But  Does  Your 
Honor  Mean  to 
Rule  That  ■ 


Three  Masked  Men  Suddenly  Appeared  and 
Covered  the  Stage  and  Contents 


If  they  were  there  upon 
some  hint  of  his  they 
were  not  disappointed. 
At  the  final  moment 
Harris  vigorously  resisted  deportation.  He  was  deaf  to 
persuasion  and  he  weighed  somewhat  better  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  More  officers  were  summoned 
to  the  scene  of  action — or,  rather,  of  inaction— and 
measures  of  coercion  were  applied.  At  last,  handcuffed 
and  in  chains,  in  the  presence  of  the  excited  crowd  he 
was  literally  dragged  across  the  gangplank.  His  counsel, 
viewing  the  spectacle  from  the  summit  of  a  convenient 
pile  of  lumber,  uttered  some  brief  and  pregnant  protests 
which,  under  the  pens  of  the  young  reporters,  appeared 
as  headlines  for  the  next  day's  stories. 

Incidentally  most  of  the  accounts  included  short 
biographical  notices  of  Mr.  Brown  himself,  who,  the 
anxious  public  were  informed,  had  but  recently  turned 
his  back  upon  the  manifold  attractions  of  Poughkeepsie, 
on  the  distant  and  storied  Hudson,  to  cast  his  lot  and 
life  with  the  newer  and  more  strenuous  life  of  Salem,  on 
the  Willamette. 

As  the  vessel  steamed  down  the  mid-channel  of  the 
broad  Columbia  toward  the  sea  the  young  lawyer  turned 
to  the  little  group  of  newspaper  men  and— with  something 
in  his  voice  that  might  have  been  tears— remarked: 

"Gentlemen,  this  is  the  saddest  moment  of  my  life. 
Will  some  of  you  kindly  lead  me  to  a  place  where  they  sell 
ginger  ale?" 

When  the  place  had  been  found  it  was  Blaylock,  of 
the  Post-Herald,  who  mounted  a  chair  and  proposed  a 
toast— as  friendly  in  intent  as  it  was  personal  in  applica- 
tion—which fixed  on  the  young  lawyer  from  Poughkeepsie 
a  sobriquet  that  clung  to  him  until  he  raised  a  beard  and 
took  to  smoking  a  churchwarden. 
"Here's  to  Dolly  Brown,  of  Vassar!" 
Some  three  weeks  after  his  extradition  Peter  Harris  was 
placed  on  trial  in  the  town  of  Yreka  for  the  Goose  Lake 
robbery.  Meantime  the  newspapers  had  repeatedly  cata- 
logued his  crimes— actual  and  reputed— published  his 
photograph,  retold  the  story  of  his  capture  and  enlarged 
upon  his  futile  and  grotesque  resistance  to  extradition. 
Recapitulating  the  number  and  boldness  of  his  achieve- 
ments, they  added  his  name  to  that  bead-roll  of  famous 
banditti  which,  beginning  two  generations  earlier,  was 
headed  by  the  redoubtable  Mexican,  Joaquin  Murietta. 
To  everybody  but  himself— who  had  not  been  allowed  to 
read  the  newspapers— he  had  become  a  lion. 

There  had  been  much  futile  speculation  as  to  which  of 
the  great  legal  lights  of  the  criminal  bar  would  champion 
his  case  before  the  jury.  As  no  answer  to  this  question 
reached  the  public,  there  arose  a  rumor  that  at  last  the 
heretofore  defiant  knight  of  the  road  had  realized  his  fate 
and  would  meet  the  indictment  with  a  plea  of  "Guilty." 
To  this  suggestion  Tom  Brisbane,  the  eloquent  young 
district  attorney  of  Siskiyou,  remarked  that  it  really 
wasn't  important.  With  Harris  in  the  dock  and  a  jury 
in  the  box,  the  trial  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  "open 
and  shut."  Nevertheless  Brisbane  shared  the  general 
curiosity  when,  at  the  opening  of  court,  one  of  the  older 
lawyers  arose  and  moved  the  admission  of  "J.  Dolliver 
Brown,  Esquire,  formerly  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 

but  now  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  Salem, 
Oregon."  Nor  was  his 
curiosity  allayed  when 
a  dapper  young  man  of 
the  sophomore  brand— 
the  like  of  whose  cuffs 
and  collars  had  not  yet 
been  seen  in  Yreka  — 
arose  and  bowed  his 
acknowledgment  to  the 
judge,  turned  and  bowed 
his  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
man who  had  moved  his 
admission,  and  solemnly 
resumed  his  seat. 

For  just  an  instant, 
as  the  glance  of  Judge 
McCurdy  passed  from 
the  youthful  figure  of 
the  defendant's  counsel 
to  the  table  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  a  gasp 
of  amazement  marred 
the  judicial  dignity. 
The  contrast  bordered 
on  the  grotesque. 
Beside  Tom  Brisbane 
was  the  stolid  bulk  of  old 
Jeff  Wyler,  an  ex-judge 
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and  notoriously  the  most  savage  criminal  lawyer  at  the  San 
Francisco  bar;  and  just  behind  the  two  loomed  the  massive 
shoulders  and  inscrutable  face  of  Hume,  the  chief  detective 
of  the  great  express  company. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  explained  that  any  interest 
which  the  corporation  in  question  may  have  taken  in  this 
particular  trial  was  not  wholly  gratuitous.  Upon  its 
ledgers  there  was  carried  what  its  bookkeepers  facetiously 
referred  to  as  "Peter  Harris'  Running  Account."  Its 
items  at  that  time  footed  up  something  like  seventeen 
thousand  dollars  and  they  all  balanced  into  "Profit  and 
Loss."  Naturally  the  San  Francisco  manager  was 
anxious  to  close  out  that  branch  of  the  business  as  early 
and  as  efficiently  as  possible.  So,  to  render  doubly  sure 
Brisbane's  assurance  that  the  trial  would  be  but  the 
mechanical  opening  and  closing  of  the  judicial  trap,  the 
old  gladiator  of  the  police  court  had  been  retained  and 
Hume  had  come  in  person  to  see  that  there  should  be  no 
slipping  of  the  cogs  in  getting  the  evidence  before  the  jury. 
Against  this  trio  was  the  college  boy  with  his  mathemat- 
ically accurate  pronunciation,  his  budding  mustache  and 
his  appallingly  cheerful  confidence  that  the  Lord  would 
provide;  but  the  court  clerk  laid  the  open  docket  before 
his  Honor,  and  the  moment  for  speculation  had  passed. 

"The  State  of  California  vs.  Peter  Harris,  alias  'Bigfoot 
Pete.'   Indicted  for  Highway  Robbery.    Gentlemen,  are 
there  any  preliminary  motions?    If  not  the  trial  will 
proceed.  Mr.  Clerk,  call  the 
jury  into  the  box." 

This  was  the  only  ordeal 
of  the  trial  which  Brisbane 
feared.  The  feeling  in  the 
community  was  so  universal 
and  outspoken  against  the 
prisoner  that  the  district 
attorney  seriously  doubted 
the  possibility  of  finding 
twelve  men  who  could  reach 
the  jury  box  through  the  fire 
of  any  reasonably  vigorous 
cross-examination.  To  his 
amazement,  however,  the 
defendant's  counsel  passed 
juror  after  juror  with  the 
most  inoffensive  and  per- 
functory questions.  Once 
he  did  interpose  a  challenge, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  based 
notso  muchonanyobjection 
to  the  juror  as  upon  a  desire 
to  assure  himself  that  the 
legal  apparatus  was  in 
working  order.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  jury  was 
chosen  and  sworn  to  try 
the  cause. 

Brisbane,  elated  at  having 
passed  the  danger  point, 
made  some  comment  to 
Wyler  and  Hume.  Wyler 
replied  with  a  grunt  and  an 
oath.  Hume,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  profile  of  the 
youngster  at  the  bar  of  the 
court,  stroked  the  stubble 
on  his  tight-set  jaw  and 
said  nothing.  He  had  met 
several  varieties  of  men  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  but  he 

wasn't  quite  sure  that  the  young  man  from  Poughkeepsie 
might  not  have  a  class  all  to  himself.  It  had  been  said 
of  Hume  that,  under  certain  circumstances— usually  when 
everybody  else  was  anxious  to  talk— he  could  keep  silent 
in  five  different  languages. 

By  Ben  Hubbel,  the  driver  of  the  ill-fated  stage,  the 
state  made  clear  the  geography  of  the  stage  road  so  far  as 
it  concerned  the  case  on  trial.  From  Yreka  it  ran  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  almost  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  Siskiyou  County.  At  a  point  some  three  miles  west  of 
Goose  Lake  it  turned  abruptly  to  the  east  and  pursued 
that  course  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  lake  shore. 
There  it  struck  into  the  old  Columbia  mail  route,  which  a 
few  hundred  yards  farther  north  crossed  the  state  line 
into  Oregon. 

It  was  about  midway  of  this  eastern  course,  on  a  bit  of 
road  that  swept  around  the  northern  base  of  what  was 
known  as  Porcupine  Ridge,  that  the  robbery  occurred. 
Hubbel  had  pulled  up  at  the  Manzanita  Spring,  where  a 
barrel  had  been  sunk  in  the  ground  to  supply  water  for 
travelers  and  horses.  While  he  was  busy  with  the  bucket 
three  masked  men  suddenly  appeared  from  among  the 
rocks  just  back  of  the  spring  and  covered  the  stage  and 
contents  with  three  double-barreled  shotguns.  No  time 
was  allowed  for  argument.  A  brief  ten  minutes  later 
Hubbel  was  pulling  on  up  the  grade  actuated  by  the  possi- 
bility of  a  load  of  buckshot  from  behind,  and  the  stage 
was  lighter  by  some  five  thousand  dollars  than  when  it 
stopped  for  water.  The  narrative  was  rather  commonplace. 


Examining  the  prisoner  in  the  dock,  Hubbel  identified 
him  as  the  leader  of  the  gang.  His  story  was  fully  corrob- 
orated by  two  of  the  passengers,  and  the  members  of  the 
sheriff's  posse  who  had  made  the  capture  described  how 
they  had  overtaken  Harris  on  one  of  the  trails  leading  into 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  In  his  cross- 
examination  the  defendant's  counsel  questioned  these 
witnesses  minutely  as  to  the  position  of  the  stage,  the  con- 
dition of  the  light  and  the  direction  from  which  the  robbers 
made  their  attack;  but  he  failed  to  weaken  their  evidence 
in  any  important  particular.  Only  once,  however,  did  the 
young  lawyer  show  signs  of  personal  discomfiture,  and 
then  he  manifestly  invited  his  own  trouble. 

Repeatedly,  and  with  not  a  little  shrewdness,  he  threw 
out  hints  that  his  client  had  rather  courted  than  shunned 
the  opportunity  to  submit  his  case  to  the  determination  of 
a  California  jury.  For  a  time  Brisbane  took  no  notice  of 
these  suggestions,  but  in  the  end  they  became  too  exasper- 
ating to  be  ignored.  He  concluded  the  state's  case  by 
calling  to  the  stand  a  witness  who  gave  his  name  as  Grebe 
Moore  and  his  occupation  as  deputy  sheriff  of  Jackson 
County,  Oregon. 

He  wore  a  pepper-and-salt  suit  and  a  green  necktie,  and 
was  distinguished  by  a  conspicuous  bald  spot  upon  the  left 
side  of  his  bullet-shaped  head.  During  the  hearing  before 
the  governor  at  Salem  he  had  been  perpetually  at  the 
elbow  of  the  Jackson  County  district  attorney. 


By  Mr.  Moore  the  prosecution  brought  before  the  jury 
the  history  of  the  proceedings  in  Oregon,  including  the 
desperate  resistance  by  which,  to  the  very  end,  the  pris- 
oner had  sought  to  avoid  being  taken  to  California.  On 
cross-examination  J.  Dolliver  not  only  failed  to  weaken 
this  narrative  but  irritated  the  witness  into  a  yet  more 
vivid  picture  of  the  events. 

"See  here!"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  turning  squarely  upon 
his  inquisitor;  "there's  not  the  least  sense  in  trying  to 
make  out  that  your  man  was  willing  to  come.  He  was  got 
out  of  the  state  of  Oregon  jest  the  same  way  you'd  collar  a 
bulldog  and  drag  him  out  of  his  kennel— every  leg  braced 
stiff  and  every  toe  raking  the  ground  as  he  comes.  He 
was  brought  down  to  California  by  force  of  law  and 
muscle,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

And  he  was  right.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Brown's 
arms  dropped  ump  by  his  sides  and  without  another  word 
he  sank  into  his  chair.  Brisbane,  waiting  long  enough  to 
give  the  jury  the  full  effect  of  the  witness'  closing  eloquence, 
arose  and  announced  that  the  state  had  no  further  evidence 
to  offer. 

Up  to  this  time  Judge  Wyler,  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  spectators,  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  legal  battle. 
This  disappointment  was  beginning  to  express  itself  in  a 
growing  restlessness  throughout  the  audience  when  the 
defendant's  counsel  arose  to  open  the  case  for  the  prisoner. 
Again  all  became  attentive. 

"May  it  please  the  Court,"  he  began,  "the  defense  in 
this  case  will  not  trespass  long  upon  the  time  of  court  or 


jury.  We  have  but  a  single  witness  to  put  upon  the  stand; 
he  is  one  of  your  own  citizens.  Personally  I  am  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  know  him  by  sight,  but  I  have  ventured  to 
ask  one  of  your  officers  to  summon  him  to  the  courtroom. 
Is  Mr.  Bryant  T.  Plumb  in  court?" 

He  was;  and  the  expression  of  surprise  upon  his  face  as 
he  took  the  oath  on  the  witness  stand  announced  his  mys- 
tification. The  appearance  of  the  first  witness— and,  as 
now  announced,  the  only  witness— for  the  defense  was  Judge 
Wyler's  cue.  Bounding  from  his  chair  and  advancing 
to  the  bar  of  the  court,  he  demanded  of  the  defendant's 
counsel  what  he  proposed  to  prove  by  this  witness.  There 
was  so  much  of  a  bellow  in  his  voice  that  the  imagination 
of  his  auditors  might  easily  have  supplied  the  "  horns,  hoofs 
and  a  cloud  of  dust."  For  a  long  moment  the  young  man 
from  Poughkeepsie  contemplated  his  new  antagonist  in  an 
apparently  agreeable  silence.  When  the  inspection  was 
complete  he  answered  the  question. 

"I  propose  to  examine  Mr.  Plumb  as  to  the  reputation 
of  the  defendant  for  honesty  and  integrity,  and— possibly— 
upon  one  or  two  other  points." 

He  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  his  wrathful  adversary— whose 
capacity  for  sudden  fury  was,  in  truth,  merely  one  of  the 
assets  of  his  business— with  the  artlessness  of  a  child.  His 
proposition  was  so  preposterous  and  his  manner  so  unso- 
phisticated that  the  old  swashbuckler  could  find  no  more 
efficient  retort  than  a  snort  of  amazed  contempt.  He  looked 

at  Brisbane  and  Brisbane 
looked  at  him,  but  nothing 
seeming  to  come  of  it  he  in- 
dignantly gathered  his  coat- 
tails  and  resumed  his  chair. 

Thereupon,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  everybody— 
including  probably  Peter 
Harris,  looking  out  from  the 
dock  — Mr.  Brown  actually 
put  the  witness  through  the 
preliminary  questions  lead- 
ing up  to  proof  of  reputation . 
Nor  did  he  flinch  from  the 
final  test. 

"Mr.Plumb.what  is  Peter 
Harris'  reputation  in  this 
community  for  honesty  and 
integrity?" 

"In  Siskiyou  County  he 
is  universally  regarded  as 
a  horsethief  and  a  highway 
robber." 

"Then,  I  take  it,  sir,"  Mr. 
Brown  went  on  almost  before 
the  witness  had  ceased  speak- 
ing, "you  are  not  consci- 
entiously biased  in  favor  of 
the  prisoner?" 

"Most  certainly  not." 
"Well,  then— by-the-way, 
don't  you  hold  some  official 
position  in  this  county?  If 
so,  what  is  it?" 

"I  am  and  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  have  been  the 
county  surveyor  of  this 
county." 

"County  surveyor!  Ah, 
yes.   Then,   perhaps,  you 
are  familiar  with  this  road 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Hubbel." 
"Yes,  I  know  the  road.    Part  of  the  Goose  Lake  route 
was  surveyed  under  my  directions." 

"A  portion  of  it  runs  to  the  north  of  what  has  been 
called  Porcupine  Ridge.   Do  you  recognize  the  locality?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"There  is,  I  believe,  some  special  name  given  to  that 
particular  portion  of  the  road— at  least  among  those  of  you 
who  are  most  familiar  with  your  local  highways.  What  is 
that  name?" 

"I  — I  think  I've  heard  it  called  the  Outside  Curve." 
"How  do  you  suppose  it  happened  to  receive  that 
name?" 

The  question  came  so  casually  as  to  suggest  the  impulse 
of  a  mere  passing  curiosity. 

"Oh,"  the  witness  answered  in  the  same  careless  tone, 
"one  can  hardly  tell  how  any  little  half  mile  of  country 
road  gets  a  name  of  its  own.  People  like  to  invent  names 
and  have  them  stick." 

"Mr.  Plumb,  why  is  the  particular  piece  of  road  which 
passes  to  the  north  of  Porcupine  Ridge  known  to  the  local 
surveyors  as  the  Outside  Curve?" 

The  words  in  which  the  question  was  repeated  were  not 
loudly  spoken  and  yet  they  reached  and  startled  every  ear 
in  that  crowded  courtroom.  Judge  and  jurors  were  sud- 
denly sitting  erect  in  their  chairs  with  every  faculty  alert. 
Brisbane  and  Wyler,  conscious  of  a  sudden  danger  with- 
out at  once  realizing  its  nature,  sprang  to  the  rescue. 
Rather  by  instinct  than  reason  the  old  lawyer  interposed. 
(Concluded  on  Page  SO) 


That  is  Jill,  Mr. 
Plumb.    Your  Honor, 
the  Defense  Closes" 
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FOREST  fires  led  me  to  abandon  the  most  nearly 
ideal  journey  ever  begun  through  the  wilds, 
but  the  conflagrations  that  took  me  aside  filled 
a  series  of  my  days  and  nights  with  wild,  fiery 
exhibitions  and  stirring  experiences. 

It  was  early  September  and  I  had  started  south- 
ward along  the  crest  of  the  continental  divide  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  northern  Colorado.  All  autumn 
was  to  be  mine  and  upon  this  Alpine  skyline  I  was 
to  saunter  southward,  possibly  to  the  land  of  cactus 
and  mirage.  Not  being  commanded  by  either  the 
calendar  or  the  compass,  no  day  was  to  be  marred 
by  hurrying.  I  was  just  to  linger  and  read  all  the 
Nature  stories  in  the  heights  that  I  could  comprehend 
or  enjoy. 

From  my  starting  place,  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  the  tides,  miles  of  continental  slopes  could 
be  seen  that  sent  their  streams  east  and  west  to  the 
two  far-off  seas.  With  many  a  loitering  advance — 
with  many  a  glad  going  back— intense  days  were 
lived.  After  two  great  weeks  I  climbed  off  the 
treeless  heights  and  went  down  into  the  woods  to 
watch  and  learn  the  deadly  and  dramatic  ways  of 
forest  fires. 

This  revolution  in  plans  was  brought  about  by 
the  view  from  amid  the  broken  granite  on  the 
summit  of  Long's  Peak. 

Far  below  and  far  away  the  magnificent  mountain 
distances  reposed  in  the  autumn  sunshine.  The  dark 
crags,  snowy  summits,  light-tipped  peaks,  bright 
lakes,  purple  forests  traced  with  silver  streams  and 
groves  of  aspen— all  fused  and  faded  away  in  the 
golden  haze.  These  splendid  scenes  were  being 
blurred  and  blotted  out  by  the  smoke  of  a  dozen  or 
more  forest  fires. 

Little  realizing  that  for  six  weeks  I  was  to  hesi- 
tate on  fire-threatened  heights  and  hurry  through 
smoke-filled  forests,  I  took  a  good  look  at  the 
destruction  from  afar  and  then  hastened  toward  the 
nearest  firefront.  This  was  a  smoke-clouded  blaze 
on  the  Rabbit  Ear  Range  that  was  storming  its 
way  eastward.  In  a  few  hours  it  would  travel  to 
the  Grand  River,  which  flowed  southward  through  a 
straight,  mountain-walled  valley  that  was  about  half 
a  mile  wide.  Along  the  river,  occupying  about  half 
the  width  of  the  valley,  was  a  picturesque  grassy  avenue 
that  stretched  for  miles  between  ragged  forest  edges. 

There  was  but  little  wind  and,  hoping  to  see  the  big 
game  that  the  flames  might  drive  into  the  open,  I  inno- 
cently took  my  stand  in  the  center  of  the  grassy  stretch 
directly  before  the  fire  and  more  than  an  hour  before  the 
flames  burst  upon  me.  This  great  smoky  fire-billow,  as  I 
viewed  it  from  the  heights  while  I  was  descending,  was 
advancing  with  a  crooked,  formidable  front  about  three 
miles  across.  The  left  wing  was  more  than  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  active  though  lagging  right  one.  As  I 
afterward  learned,  the  difference  in  speed  of  the  two  wings 
was  caused  chiefly  by  topography;  the  forest  conditions 
were  similar,  but  the  left  wing 
had  for  some  time  been  burning 
up  a  slope  while  the  right  had 
traveled  down  one. 

The  Flying  Elk 

FIRE  burns  swiftly  up  a 
slope,  but  slowly  down  it. 
Set  fire  simultaneously  to  the 
top  and  the  bottom  of  a  forest 
on  a  steep  slope  and  the  blaze 
at  the  bottom  will  overrun  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  area. 
Flame  and  the  drafts  that  it 
creates  sweep  upward. 

Up  on  a  huge  lava  boulder 
m  the  grassy  stretch  I  com- 
manded a  view  of  more  than 
a  mile  of  the  forest  edge  and 
was  close  to  where  a  game  trail 
came  into  it  out  of  the  fiery 
woods.  On  this  burning  forest 
border  a  picturesque,  unplanned 
wild-animal  parade  passed 
before  me. 

Scattered  flakes  of  ashes  were 
falling  when  a  herd  of  elk  led 
the  exodus  of  wild  folks  from 
the  fire-doomed  forest.  They 
came  stringing  out  of  the  woods 
into  the  open,  with  both  old  and 
young  going  forward  without 
confusion  and  as  though  headed 
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Mil  Plant  Food  Was  Consumed 

for  a  definite  place  or  pasture.  They  splashed  through  a 
beaver  pond  without  stopping  and  continued  their  way 
up  the  river.  There  was  no  show  of  fear— no  suggestion 
of  retreat.   They  never  looked  back. 

Deer  straggled  out  singly  and  in  groups.  It  was  plain 
that  all  were  fleeing  from  danger— all  were  excitedly 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  something;  and  they  did 
not  appear  to  know  where  they  were  going.  Apparently 
they  gave  more  troubled  attention  to  the  roaring,  the 
breath  and  the  movements  of  that  fiery,  mysterious 
monster  than  to  the  seeking  of  a  place  of  permanent 
safety.  In  the  grassy  open,  into  which  the  smoke  was 
beginning  to  drift  and  fall,  the  deer  scattered  and  lingered. 


At  each  roar  of  the  fire  they  turned  hither  and 
thither  excitedly  to  look  and  listen. 

A  flock  of  mountain  sheep,  in  a  long,  narrow, 
closely  pressed  rank  and  led  by  an  alert,  aggressive 
bighorn,  presented  a  winning  appearance  as  it  raced 
into  the  open.  The  admirable  directness  of  these 
wild  animals  put  them  out  of  the  category  occupied 
by  tame,  "silly  sheep."  Without  slackening  pace 
they  swept  across  the  grassy  valley  in  a  straight  line 
and  vanished  in  the  wooded  slope  beyond.  Now 
and  then  a  coyote  appeared— from  somewhere— and 
stopped  for  a  time  in  the  open  among  the  deer;  all 
these  wise  little  wolves  were  ?.  trifle  nervous,  but 
each  had  himself  well  in  hand.  Just  glimpses  were 
had  of  two  stealthy  mountain  lions,  now  leaping, 
now  creeping,  now  swiftly  fleeing. 

Bears  were  the  most  matter-of-fact  fellows  in  the 
exodus.  Each  loitered  in  the  grass  and  occasionally 
looked  toward  the  oncoming  danger.  Their  actions 
showed  curiosity  and  anger,  but  not  alarm.  Each 
duly  took  notice  of  the  surrounding  animals,  and  one 
old  grizzly  even  struck  viciously  at  a  snarling  coyote. 
Two  black  bear  cubs,  true  to  their  nature,  had  a 
merry  romp.  Even  these  serious  conditions  could 
not  make  them  solemn.  Each  tried  to  prevent  the 
other  from  climbing  a  tree  that  stood  alone  in  the 
open;  around  this  tree  they  clinched,  cuffed  and 
rolled  about  so  merrily  that  the  frightened  wild  folks 
were  attracted  and  momentarily  forgot  their  fears. 
The  only  birds  seen  were  some  grouse  that  whirred 
and  sailed  by  on  swift,  definite  wings;  they  were 
going  somewhere. 


Not  a  Seed  Tree  Was  Spared.    After  Twenty-six  Years  There  Has  Been  No  Reproduction 


In  the  Wake  of  the  Flames 

ITH  subdued  and  ever-varying  roar  the  fire 
steadily  advanced.  It  constantly  threw  off  an 
upcurling,  unbroken  cloud  of  heavy  smoke  that  hid 
the  flames  from  view.  Now  and  then  a  whirl  of 
wind  brought  a  shower  of  sparks  together  with  bits 
of  burning  bark  out  over  the  open  valley. 

Just  as  the  flames  were  reaching  the  margin  of  the 
forest  a  great  bank  of  black  smoke  curled  forward 
and  then  appeared  to  fall  into  the  grassy  open.  I 
had  just  a  glimpse  of  a  few  fleeing  animals,  then  all 
became  hot,  fiery  and  dark.    Red  flames  darted  through 
swirling  black  smoke.    It  was  stifling.    Leaping  into  a 
beaver  pond  I  lowered  my  own  sizzling  temperature  and 
that  of  my  smoking  clothes.    The  air  was  too  hot  and 
black  for  breathing;  so  I  fled,  floundering  through  the 
water,  down  Grand  River. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  took  me  beyond  the  danger-line  and 
gave  me  fresh  air.  Here  the  smoke  ceased  to  settle  to  the 
earth,  but  extended  in  a  light  upcurling  stratum  a  few 
yards  above  it.  Through  this  smoke  the  sunlight  came  so 
changed  that  everything  around  was  magically  covered 
with  a  canvas  of  sepia  or  rich  golden  brown.  I  touched 
the  burned  spots  on  hands  and  face  with  real,  though  raw, 
balsam  and  then  plunged  into 
the  burned-over  district  to 
explore  the  extensive  ruins  of 
this  fire. 

A  prairie  fire  commonly  con- 
sumes everything  to  the  earth- 
line  and  leaves  behind  it  only  a 
black  field.  Rarely  does  a  for- 
est fire  make  so  clean  a  sweep; 
generally  it  burns  away  the 
smaller  limbs  and  the  foliage, 
leaving  the  tree  standing  all 
blackened  and  bristling. 

This  fire,  like  thousands  of 
others,  consumed  the  litter  car- 
pet on  the  fcest  floor  and  the 
mossy  covering  of  the  rocks;  it 
ate  the  underbrush,  devoured 
the  foliage,  charred  and  burned 
the  limbs  and  blackened  the 
trunk.  Behind  was  a  dead 
forest  in  a  desolate  field— a  ter- 
ritory with  millions  of  bristling, 
mutilated  trees— a  forest  ruin 
impressively  picturesque  and 
pathetic.  From  a  commanding 
ridge  I  surveyed  this  ashen 
desert  and  its  multitude  of  up- 
right figures  all  blurred  and 
lifeless;  these  stood  every- 
where—in the  gulches,  on  the 
slopes,  on  the  ridges  against  the 
sky;  and  they  bristled  in  every 
vanishing  distance. 
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Over  the  entire  area  only  a  few  trees  escaped  with  their 
lives;  these  were  isolated  in  soggy  glacier  meadows  or 
among  rock  fields  and  probably  were  defended  by  friendly 
air-currents  when  the  fiery  billow  rolled  over  them. 

When  I  entered  the  burn  that  afternoon  the  fallen  trees 
that  the  fire  had  found  were  in  ashes;  the  trees  just  killed 


watching  me.  With  his  nearness  and  impolite  stare  I 
found  it  very  embarrassing  to  eat  alone.  However, 
two  days  of  fasting  had  prepared  me  for  this  primitive 
feast;  and,  knowing  that  bears  were  better  than  their 
reputation,  he  was  kept  waiting  until  I  was  served.  On 
arising  to  go  I  said  to  him:   "Come;  you  may  have 

the  remainder  — there  is 
plenty  of  it." 

The  fire  was  followed 
by  clear  weather  and  for 
days  the  light  ash  lay 
deep  and  undisturbed 
over  the  burn.  One  morn- 
ing conditions  changed 
and  after  a  few  prelimi- 
nary whirlwinds  a  gusty 
gale  set  in.  In  a  few  min- 
utes I  felt  and  appeared 
as  though  just  from  an 
ash-barrel.  The  ashen 
dust  storm  was  blinding 
and  choking,  and  I  fled 
for  the  unburned  heights. 
So  blinding  was  the  flying 
ash  that  I  was  unable  to 
see;  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  trees  with  fire- 
weakened  foundations 
and  limbs  almost  severed 


Ji   Forest  Fire  on  the  Grand  Rioer  in   Colorado.  The 
Trees  Burning  are  Lodgepole  Pine 

were  smoking,  while  the  standing  dead  trees  were  just 
beginning  to  burn  freely.  That  night  these  scattered 
beacons  strangely  burned  among  the  multitudinous  dead. 

Close  to  my  camp  all  through  that  night  several  of 
these  fire  columns  showered  sparks  like  a  fountain,  glowed 
and  occasionally  lighted  up  the  scene  with  flaming  torches. 
Weird  and  strange  in  the  night  were  the  groups  of  sil- 
houetted figures  in  a  shadow-dance  between  me  and  the 
flickering,  heroic  torches. 

The  greater  part  of  the  area  burned  over  consisted  of 
mountain  slopes  and  ridges  that  lay  between  the  altitudes 
of  nine  thousand  and  eleven  thousand  feet.  The  forest 
was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  Engelmann  and  Douglas 
spruces,  alpine  fir  and  flexilis  pine.  A  majority  of  these 
trees  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter 
and  those  examined  were  two  hundred  and  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Over  the  greater  extent  of  the  burn  the  trees  were 
tall  and  crowded— about  two  thousand  to  the  acre.  As 
the  fire  swept  over  about  eighteen  thousand  acres  the  num- 
ber of  trees  that  perished  approximated  thirty-six  million. 

A  Thousand  Years'  Work  Undone 

FIRES  make  the  Rocky  Mountains  still  more  rocky. 
This  bald  fact  stuck  out  all  through  this  burn  and 
in  dozens  of  others  afterward  visited.  Most  Rocky 
Mountain  fires  not  only  skin  off  the  humus  but  so 
cut  up  the  fleshy  soil  and  so  completely  destroy  the 
fibrous  bindings  that  the  elements  quickly  drag  much  of 
it  from  the  bones  and  fling  it  down  into  stream  channels. 
Down  many  summit  slopes  in  these  mountains,  where 
the  fires  went  to  bedrock,  the  snows  and  waters  still 
scoot  and  scour.  The  fire  damage  to  some  of  these  steep 
slopes  cannot  be  repaired  for  generations  and  even  cen- 
turies. Meantime  these  disfigured  places  will  support 
only  a  scattered  growth  of  trees  and  sustain  only  a  sparse 
population  of  animals. 

In  wandering  about  I  found  that  the  average  thickness 
of  humus— decayed  vegetable  matter— consumed  by  this 
fire  was  about  five  inches.  The  removal  of  even  these  few 
inches  of  covering  had  in  many  places  exposed  boulders 
and  bedrock.  On  many  shallow-covered  steeps  the  soil- 
anchoring  roots  were  consumed  and  the  productive  heri- 
tage of  ages  was  left  to  be  the  early  victim  of  eager  running 
water  and  insatiable  gravity. 

Probably  the  part  of  this  burn  that  was  most  completely 
devastated  was  a  tract  of  four  or  five  hundred  acres  in  a 
zone  a  little  below  timberline.  Here  stood  a  heavy  forest 
on  solid  rock  in  thirty-two  inches  of  humus.  The  tree- 
roots  burned  with  the  humus  and  down  crashed  the  trees 
into  the  flames.  The  work  of  a  thousand  years  was  undone 
in  a  day ! 

The  loss  of  animal  life  in  this  fire  probably  was  not 
heavy;  in  five  or  six  days  of  exploring  I  came  upon  fewer 
than  three  dozen  fire  victims  of  all  kinds.  Among  the 
dead  were  groundhogs,  bobcats,  snowshoe  rabbits  and  a 
few  grouse.  Flying  about  the  waste  were  crested  jays, 
gray  jays— "camp  birds"— and  magpies.  Coyotes  came 
early  to  search  for  the  feast  prepared  by  the  fire. 

During  the  second  day's  exploration  on  the  burn  a 
grizzly  bear  and  I  came  upon  two  roasted  deer  in  the  end 
of  a  gulch.  I  was  first  to  arrive,  so  Mr.  Grizzly  remained 
at  what  may  have  been  a  respectful  distance  restlessly 


only  instance  in  which  I  was  ever  irritated  by  Nature's 
blind  forces.   At  last  I  made  my  escape  from  them. 

From  clear  though  wind-swept  heights  I  long  watched 
the  burned  area  surrender  its  rich,  slowly  accumulated 
store  of  plant  food  to  the  insatiable  and  all-sweeping  wind. 
By  morning,  when  the  wind  abated,  the  garnered  fertility 
and  phosphates  of  generations  were  gone,  and  the  sun 
cast  the  shadows  of  millions  of  leafless  trees  upon  rock 
bones  and  barren  earth.  From  this  burn  the  waters  were 
still  to  take  their  toll. 

Of  course  Nature  would  at  once  commence  to  repair  and 
would  again  upbuild  upon  the  foundations  left  by  the  fire; 
such,  however,  were  the  climatic  and  geological  conditions 
that  improving  changes  could  come  but  slowly.  By  1996 
only  a  good  beginning  could  be  made. 

For  years  the  greater  portion  of  the  burn  would  be 
uninhabitable  by  either  birds  or  animals;  those  driven 
forth  by  this  fire  would  seek  home  and  food  in  the  neigh- 
boring territory,  where  this  influx  of  population  would 
compel  interesting  readjustments  and  create  bitter  strife 
between  the  old  wild-folk  population  and  the  new. 

Mountain  Fire^Fighting  Tools 

THE  forest  fire  that  I  have  just  described  originated 
from  a  campfire,  which  a  hunting  party  left  burning;  it 
lived  three  weeks  and  extended  eastward  from  the  starting 
place.  Along  most  of  its  course  it  burned  to  the  timber- 
line  on  the  left,  while  rocky  ridges,  glacier  meadows  and 
rock  fields  stopped  its  extension  and  determined  the  side 
line  on  the  right;  it  ran  out  of  the  forest  and  stopped  in 
the  grassy  Grand  River  Valley.  Across  its  course  were  a 
number  of  rocky  ridges  and  grassy  gorges  where  the  fire 
could  have  been  easily  stopped  by  removing  the  scattered 
trees-  by  burning  the  frail  bridges  that  enabled  the  fire  to 
travel  from  one  dense  forest  to  abundant  fuel  beyond. 
In  a  city  it  is  common  to  smother  a  fire  with  water  or  acid, 
but  with  a  forest  fire  usually  it  is  best  to  break  its  inflam- 
mable line  of  communication  by  removing  from  before  it  a 
width  of  all  fibrous  material.  The  ax,  rake,  hoe  and  shovel 
are  the  usual  fire-fighting  tools. 

A  few  yards  away  from  the  spot  where  the  fire  started 
I  found  the  following,  freshly  cut  in  the  bark  of  an  aspen: 

J  S  M 
YALE  18- 

A  bullet  had  obliterated  the  two  right-hand  figures. 

For  days  I  wandered  over  the  mountains,  going  from 
fire  to  smoke  and  studying  burns  new  and  old.  One  com- 
paratively level  tract  had  been  fireswept  in  1791.  On  this 
the  soil  was  good.  Lodgepole  pine  had  promptly  restocked 
the  burn,  but  these  trees  were  now  being  smothered  out 
by  a  promising  growth  of  Engelmann  spruce. 

Fifty-seven  years  before  my  visit  a  fire  had  burned  over 
about  four  thousand  acres  and  was  brought  to  a  stand  by 
a  lake,  a  rocky  ridge  and  a  wide  fireline  that  a  snowslide 
had  cleared  through  the  woods.  The  surface  of  the  burn 
was  coarse,  disintegrated  granite  and  sloped  toward  the 
west,  where  it  was  exposed  to  prevailing  high  westerly 
winds.  A  few  kinnikinic  rugs  apparently  were  the  only 
green  things  upon  the  surface  and  only  a  close  examina- 
tion revealed  a  few  stunted  trees  starting.  It  was  almost 
barren.  Erosion  was  still  active;  there  were  no  roots  to 
bind  the  finer  particles  together  or  to  anchor  them  in  place. 


Ji  Yellow  Pine,  Forty 
Seven  Years  Mfter  it 
was  Killed  by  Fire 

by  flames  commenced 
falling.  The  limbs  were 
flung  about  in  a  perfectly 
reckless  manner,  while 
the  falling  trees  took  a 
fiendish  delight  in  crash- 
ing down  alongside  me 
at  the  very  moment  that 
the  storm  was  most  blind- 
ing. Being  without  nerves 
and  incidentally  almost 
choked,  I  ignored  the  fall- 
ing bodies  and  kept  going. 

Several  times  I  rushed 
blindly  against  limb 
points  and  was  rudely 
thrust  aside;  and  finally 
I  came  near  walking  off 
into  space  from  the  edge 
of  a  crag.  After  this  I 
sought  temporary  refuge 

to  the  leeward  of  a  boulder  with  the  hope  that  the 
weakened  trees  would  speedily  fall  and  end  the  danger 
from  that  source.  The  ash  flew  thicker  than  ever  did 
gale-blown  desert  dust;  it  was  impossible  to  see  and  so 
nearly  impossible  to  breathe  that  I  was  quickly  driven 
forth.    I  have  been  in  many  dangers,  but  this  is  the 


Tree  Growth  on  Most  Mountain  Ridges  is  Scattered 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  entire  burn 
was  that  the  trees  killed  by  the  fire  fifty-seven  years  ago 
were  standing  where  they  died.  They  had  excellent  root 
anchorage  in  the  shattered  surface  and  many  of  them 
probably  would  remain  erect  for  years.    The  fire  that 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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"OST  of  the  old-timers  who  helped  to  make  the 
mining  camp  of  Granite  are  dead.  Two  or  three  of 
them  are  spending  an  old-age  oblivion  somewhere 
in  Europe,  their  daughters  married  to  noblemen.  A  few 
others  are  scattered  somewhere  in  quiet  almshouses.  But 
most  of  them— fine,  stirring  men  that  they  were— are 
asleep  in  the  hills  to  wake  no  more. 

Even  Chas  is  dead  — Chas,  who  was  the  last  man  in 
Granite.  His  full  name  was  Charles  T.  Messingwell,  and 
he  was  the  founder,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Granite 
Chronicle.  He  was  not  the  first  man  in  Granite,  though  it 
came  to  pass  at  one  time  that  he  was  the  last. 

Granite  was  already  a  large  camp  when  Messingwell 
first  came  to  it.  The  hoist  had  been  built,  the  engine 
installed,  pay  ore  was  being  regularly  freighted  out,  and  at 
least  a  dozen  shacks  had  been  erected  at  that  time.  Chas 
once  stated,  in  a  historical  review,  which  he  printed  in  a 
special  New  Year's  number  of  the  Chronicle,  that  the 
population  was  exactly  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
souls  when  he  arrived.  He  had  taken  a  careful  census  to 
determine  whether  Granite  could  support  a  newspaper. 

Chas  also  stated  in  his  historical  article  that  the  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  souls  referred  to  formed . 
an  altogether  insufficient  population  upon  which 
to  found  a  publication,  especially  in  view  of  the 
presence  of  several  children,  three  Chinamen  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  grown  white  persons  who 
could  not  read.  But  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, Chas  said,  was  so  enthusiastically  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  the  paper,  and  so  generous 
in  its  financial  encouragement,  that  he  never 
hesitated  a  moment. 

And  he  never  regretted  his  decision.  "The 
Chronicle  has  come  to  stay"  were  the  fateful  words 
with  which  he  began  his  salutatory  in  the  first 
issue.    And  it  did  stay.   And  Chas  stayed  with  it. 

Throughout  the  years  that  followed  his  arrival 
the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  was  the  camp's  best- 
loved  and  most  devoted  citizen.  The  very  dogs 
in  the  streets  knew  and  loved  Chas,  which  was 
the  name  by  which  everybody  called  him.  It  came 
from  the  style  he  used  in  printing  it  at  the  head 
of  his  editorial  column:  "Chas.  T.  Messingwell, 
Editor  and  Proprietor."  Berg,  who  kept  the  cloth- 
ing store,  was  responsible  for  the  title.  He  took 
Chas  to  be  a  whole  name,  not  knowing  it  was 
merely  an  abbreviation.  So  Berg  fell  into  the 
habit  of  saying,  "Hello,  Chas!"— and  the  name 
in  that  form  became  established  on  the  lips  and 
in  the  hearts  of  all. 

In  a  small  isolated  community  the  human  beings 
who  compose  it  are  sure  to  form  strong  affections 
as  well  as  strong  dislikes.  But  Chas  never  had  an 
enemy  in  Granite  from  first  to  last.  He  was  the 
friend  of  the  entire  population,  from  the  general 
manager  of  the  mining  company  down  to  the  most 
ineffectual  "swamper"  in  the  meanest  saloon.  If 
he  crossed  the  firing  line  of  a  gunfight  no  trigger 
was  pulled  until  he  had  safely  passed.    He  once 


sympathized  with  an  effort  to  start  a  church  and  a  Sunday- 
school  in  Granite,  but  even  that  failed  to  "put  him  in 
bad"  with  anybody,  and  with  the  faro  banks  least  of  all. 
It  was  his  overwhelming  love  for  the  camp  and  everything 
animate  and  inanimate  in  it  that  saved  him  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances. 

Granite  was  his  hobby,  his  sole  aim  in  life,  his  idol.  Had 
the  Chronicle's  circulation  become  general  throughout  the 
outlands,  and  its  statements  credited,  there  would  not 
have  been  a  sane  man  in  the  nation  who  would  have  failed 
to  cast  his  lot  with  that  lone  outpost  in  the  Rockies. 

And,  as  mining  camps  go,  there  was  no  better  than 
Granite  in  the  days  of  its  glory.  It  bears  the  marks  of  it  to 
this  very  day,  as  it  will  continue  to  do,  perhaps,  while 
time  lasts.  For  who  will  take  the  trouble,  for  no  reason  at 
all,  to  tear  down  the  walls  of  its  deserted  buildings  that 
were  set  stone  upon  stone  from  the  quarries  of  the 
adamantine  hills?  The  road  that  leads  to  the  place  is  no 
longer  traveled.  The  last  ounce  of  gold  has  been  wrung 
from  the  once  gloriously  rich  veins  and  fissures  of  the 
mountain.  The  great  stores  and  offices  and  gambling  halls 
are  now  windowless  and  silent,  the  habitations  of  bats  and 


The  Loneliness  Came  Back  More  Terribly  Than  Ever 


lizards  and  wild  beasts.  It  was  a  great  camp,  but  its  day 
has  passed. 

There  never  was  a  human  habitation  more  reluctantly 
deserted;  so  many  years  of  plenty  had  been  there,  so 
many  years  of  the  big  money,  so  long  a  stretch  of  lively 
existence  upon  which  the  outside  world  trespassed  so  little. 
Granite  had  lived  its  own  life  in  its  own  way,  looking 
after  its  wounded  and  burying  its  dead  unmolested  by 
restraints  and  innovations  from  without,  welcoming  the 
wild  flowers  in  the  spring  and  sitting  cozy  and  Warm  about 
its  own  firesides  through  the  snow  and  the  cold  of  winter. 
It  lived  long  enough  to  let  men  grow  a  little  old  with  it, 
who  had  come  to  it  young,  and  it  was  they  who  hated 
most  to  go.  But  the  time  came,  at  last,  when  go  they 
must,  old  and  young  alike— the  young  who  struck  down 
the  trails  whistling  as  they  went,  and  the  old  who  snapped 
their  heartstrings,  one  by  one,  before  they  followed. 

Those  days  of  desertions,  when  every  morning  beheld 
some  old-timer  and  some  old-time  family  packing  up  to 
leave,  were  days  of  tragedy  in  Granite.  Everybody  took 
the  matter  hard.  There  were  many  silent  handshakes  and 
not  infrequent  tears.  Every  day  the  force  of  men  at  work 
grew  pitiably  less.  The  gambling  houses  and 
saloons  were  closed,  and  only  Meeks'  grocery  and 
Berg's  clothing  store  at  length  remained. 

It  was  cruel  for  all,  but  for  the  editor  of  the 
Chronicle  it  was  like  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
final  soul-crash  of  the  universe.  He  alone  among 
them  could  not  accept  the  sentence  of  doom.  He 
could  not  believe  that  Granite  had  played  out. 
Day  and  night  he  begged  and  pleaded  with  the 
people  to  remain. 

"Why,  people,"  he  would  say,  "there's  other 
veins  lying  under  Granite.  We'll  take  more  gold 
out  yet  than  we  ever  took  before.  Don't  you  be 
foolish,  people,  running  away  like  this.  You'll  be 
sorry,  I  tell  you.  Old  Granite  is  going  to  come 
up  again,  stronger  than  ever." 

But  they  only  shook  their  heads  sadly.  The 
end  had  come  and  they  knew  it  only  too  well. 

"No  use,  Chas;  no  use,"  they  said.  "God 
knows  we  hate  to  go,  but  we've  got  to  do  it." 

One  day,  when  Chas  went  into  Berg's  store 
he  found  old  John  Kevlin  buying  a  new  pair  of 
overalls,  the  only  kind  of  clothes  John  ever  wore. 
It  looked  suspicious,  because  the  suit  John  had  on 
his  back  was  not  at  all  badly  worn.  Chas  felt  his 
heart  sink. 

"See  here,  John  Kevlin,  you  ain't  going  to  run 
away  too,  are  you?"  he  demanded. 

Old  John  hung  his  head  in  silence,  ceasing  his 
examination  of  the  new  overalls.    Chas,  who  had 
long  been  the  guardian  angel  of  the  camp,  was 
.    now  its  accusing  angel,  and  people  were  getting 
to  be  afraid  to  face  him. 

"John  Kevlin,  look  me  in  the  face,"  Chas 
again  demanded.  "Are  you  going  to  desert 
Granite?"  The  accusing  voice  was  tremulous 
with  indescribable  sorrow. 
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The  guilty  head  hung  a  moment  longer,  and  -then  old 
John  blurted  out: 

"I  can't  starve,  Chas;  and  there  ain't  no  more  work  for 
me  here." 

This  was  the  hardest  blow  that  had  yet  come.  John 
Kevlin  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  subscriber  to  the 
Chronicle.  Never  a  week  in  all  the  years  had  he  failed  to 
read  it,  to  praise  it,  and  to  boast  of  its  editor.  Old  John 
had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Chas  in  the  glori- 
fication of  Granite,  and  the  two  had  always  been  great 
cronies. 

Ay,  it  was  the  hardest  blow  yet,  and  Chas  leaned  back 
against  Berg's  counter  pale  and  limp  as  a  rag.  It  was 
some  little  time  before  another  word  was  spoken.  Then, 
in  a  broken  voice,  Chas  said: 

"All  right,  John;  go  ahead  and  run  away  like  the  rest 
of  them— you  that  know  better;  you  that  know  Granite 
ain't  even  been  scratched  yet.  Go  ahead,  but  you'll  be 
sorry— and  ashamed." 

It  was  too  much  for  John.  He  pushed  the  overalls 
back. 

"I  guess  I  don't  want  them  clothes,  Berg,"  he  said. 
"I  ain't  leavin'  Granite  yet."  Turning,  he  walked 
slowly  away,  but  as  he  reached  the  door  he  called  back: 

"I'll  see  you  later,  Chas." 

Next  morning  John  Kevlin  was 
not  in  camp.  He  had  stolen  away 
in  the  night,  a  moral  coward  and, 
as  it  would  seem,  a  false  friend. 
But  it  is  known  that  when  he  told 
Chas  he  would  "see  him  later" 
he  fully  meant  it.  In  the  new 
camp  to  which  he  went  he  got  up 
a  subscription  list  for  a  new  paper 
and  tried  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  induce  Chas  to  come 
and  start  it.  But  Chas  never 
even  replied. 

Fast  flew  the  evil  days  till 
there  were  only  three  men  left, 
and  these  three  were  Chas,  Berg 
and  Meeks  the  grocer.  Lonelier 
with  its  empty  homes  and  silent 
marts  of  trade  was  Granite  then 
than  it  had  ever  been  in  its  virgin 
desolation.  And  sad  is  the  part- 
ing of  old  friends  and  neighbors, 
bearing  hardest  on  those  who  stay 
behind.  They  who  go  have  at 
least  something  to  look  forward 
to.  Berg  and  Meeks  were  subdued 
and  saddened  enough  that  last 
day  in  the  old,  once-joyous  place, 
but  there  were  silver  linings  of 
expectations  to  their  clouds.  Chas 
alone  was  the  one  utterly  broken 
man  among  them— the  one  who 
was  not  going  away. 

"The  Chronicle  has  come  to 
stay,"  had  been  written  and  was 
not  to  be  unwritten.  And  what 
was  the  Chronicle  but  Chas? 

Meeks,  in  common  with  every- 
body who  had  lived  in  Granite, 
loved  Chas,  and  Berg  fairly  idol- 
ized him.  In  the  old  times  of 
happiness  and  plenty  it  was  a 
rare  Sunday  evening  that  had 
not  found  Chas  seated  at  dinner 
in  the  warmth  and  welcome  of 
the  Berg  household,  Mother  Berg 
beaming  upon  him  and  the  little 
Bergs  clambering  upon  his  knees 
after  the  meal  was  finished. 

On  this  last  day  it  was  Meeks 
who  first  spoke,  saying: 

"Chas,  are  you  ready  to  load 
your  traps  on  the  wagons  and  go 
with  Berg  and  me?  " 

"I'm  not  going,"  replied  Chas, 
his  voice  sounding  hollow. 

"But,  man,  you  can't  stay  here  all  alone  by  yourself!" 
cried  Meeks  in  angry  distress. 

"Sure,  I  can,"  said  Chas  doggedly.  "I'm  no  quitter, 
Meeks.  You'll  find  me  here  when  you  and  the  rest  come 
sneaking  back." 

Meeks  was  not  a  strong  man  in  an  argument,  having 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  grocery  business  giving  in  to 
people  and  taking  their  insults.  He  had  no  answer  for  the 
stubborn,  insane  ultimatum  of  the  editor.  He  leaned 
against  Berg's  counter,  wiping  his  dry  and  speechless  lips 
with  a  hand  that  shook  nervously. 

It  was  obviously  Berg's  turn  to  take  hold  of  the  dilemma. 

"Chas,"  said  the  gentle-hearted  old  Jew,  "you  must  be 
nutty.  Ain't  it  you  can't  live  here  by  yourself?  And 
ain't  it  you  kin  come  back  if  the  camp  picks  up  again,  if 
you  want  to?  You  don't  gotta  go  and  act  crazy,  Chas. 
Go  ahead  now,  quick,  and  pack  your  traps  on  the  vagons." 


But  there  was  no  sign  of  weakening.  Somewhat  more 
sad:y.  but  as  doggedly  as  ever,  Chas  replied: 

"No,  Herman,  I'm  not  going  to  leave  Granite." 

Berg  now  became  desperately  exasperated.  He  had  had 
no  idea  that  Chas  would  make  good  his  threat  to  remain 
in  the  camp  with  no  living  soul  to  keep  him  company. 
Berg  had  been  sure  that  the  editor  would  weaken  when  it 
came  to  a  "show-down."  And  now,  when  it  was  so 
terribly  evident  that  Chas  meant  what  he  said,  Berg's 
heart  went  down  to  the  soles  of  his  boots  in  sorrow  and 
despair.  He  devoured  the  editor  with  eyes  of  unbelief. 
For  several  moments  he  could  not  speak  a  word,  but  at 
last  he  said  slowly,  in  a  half-choked  voice: 

"You  don't— mean  it.  You— certainly  don't— mean 
it,  Chas." 

The  man  who  had  resolved  to  stay  in  Granite  alone, 
to  live  in  that  desolation  with  no  human  companion  to 
sympathize  with  him  or  to  befriend  him  in  case  of  need, 
was  surely  an  extreme  sentimentalist,  the  type  of  man  that 
has  furnished  the  stake  with  martyrs.  Soft-hearted  as  a 
woman  in  the  everyday  ways  of  life  when  life  ran  its 
even  tenor,  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  was  also  a  man  of 
unyielding  soul  in  the  hour  of  stress.  The  no-surrender 
blood  of  tenacious  ancestors  was  red  in  his  veins. 


It  Required  Ten  Long  Days  and  Nights  to  Nurse  Charles  T.  Messingwell  Back  to  Life 


Chas  now  saw,  however,  that  he  was  cruelly  distress- 
ing his  friends,  and  this  was  a  thing  he  had  never  done 
before  in  all  his  life.  He  was  sorry  and  he  hastened  to 
bring  the  painful  interview  to  a  close.  Throwing  his  arm 
affectionately  about  Berg's  shoulder,  he  spoke  his  final 
word. 

"Herman,"  he  said,  "you  have  been  the  best  friend  that 
a  man  ever  had.  I  shall  miss  you  as  a  son  would  miss  his 
father,  and  as  I  know  you  will  miss  me.  But  this  thing 
that  we  are  going  to  do  now  can't  be  helped.  You  must 
go  and  I  must  remain.  If  it  doesn't  take  too  long  you'll 
come  back  some  day,  and  you'll  find  me  here  waiting  to 
welcome  you,  gladder  than  you  can  ever  know.  You 
always  understood  me,  Herman;  and  you  always  sym- 
pathized with  me  and  my  queer  ways.  You  mustn't 
quit  now,  but  just  let  me  work  it  out  in  my  own  way.  I 
told  the  world  in  black-faced  brevier  that  'The  Chronicle 


has  come  to  Granite  to  stay.'  That  was  fifteen  years  ago, 
Herman;  but  those  words  still  hold  good.  The  Chronicle 
came  to  stay  and  it  will  stay.  So  there,  now,  you  and 
Meeks  vamose;  and  God  bless  you  and  bring  you  good 
luck!" 

It  was  no  disgrace  to  Herman  Berg  that  he  cried  like  a 
child  that  day  when  he  said  good-by  to  the  friend  he 
loved.  The  tears  were  still  in  his  eyes  as  he  turned  the 
road  on  the  plains  far  below  and  caught  the  last  fading 
glimpse  of  Granite,  dim  and  lonely  on  the  distant  moun- 
tainside that  held  now  one  true  and  faithful  heart  alone  of 
all  the  true  hearts  that  once  were  there.  And  it  was  a  long 
time  before  either  Berg  or  Meeks  spoke  a  word  to  each 
other,  they  were  so  deep  in  the  sadness  of  their  thoughts. 

"  Vouldn't  it  be  hell  if  Chas  gets  sick  and  dies  back  there 
all  by  himself?"  said  Berg  at  last. 

"He  is  a  damn  fool,"  said  Meeks  sorrowfully. 
"No,  Meeks,  no,"  quickly  retorted  the  Jew.  "He  is  not 
a  fool.    He  is  what  we  call  a  idealist.    He  is  a  dreamer. 
Yes,  Chas  is  a  dreamer." 

"Well,  I  hope  he  wakes  up  and  gets  out  of  Granite," 
said  Meeks.   "I  guess  he's  a  little  crazy." 

"Ach,  you  don't  understand;  you  don't  understand," 
sighed  Berg.    "You  have  always  been  in  the  grocery 
business.    You  know  not  what  is 
a  idealist.    Poor  Chas,  poor  Chas. 
I  don't  know  how  it  ends." 

And  so  they  went  their  way  to 
the  new  camp,  where  awaited 
their  families  and  some  of  the  old 
friends. 

Chas  had  not  lingered  to  watch 
them  as  they  drove  across  the 
plain.  Had  he  done  so  he  could 
have  kept  them  in  view  for  a  good 
two  hours,  but  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  do  it,  perhaps.  Anyway, 
he  turned  instead  to  his  office, 
threw  off  his  coat  and  began  indus- 
triously to  stick  type  for  the  next 
issue  of  the  Chronicle. 

That  night  he  slept  soundly,  but 
the  next  day  was  not  so  easy. 

Try  as  he  would,  his  strong  will 
wavered  as  the  awful  silence  and 
loneliness  of  the  deserted  camp  en- 
veloped his  very  soul.  He  steadily 
kept  his  back  to  the  window  that 
faced  the  camp  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  main  street,  and  he 
toiled  at  the  case  like  a  galley  slave 
at  the  oars.  But  every  now  and 
then  he  would  start  suddenly,  like 
a  man  jumping  from  the  nightmare 
of  sleep.  And  once  he  collapsed 
utterly,  burying  his  head  in  his 
hands  and  sobbing  as  though  his 
heart  might  break.  It  took  him  a 
long  time  to  come  out  of  that,  yet 
he  conquered  himself  at  last,  re- 
suming his  labors,  pale  and  hollow- 
eyed,  but  with  a  firm  and  steady 
hand. 

Chas  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
old-time  printers  who  flourished 
before  the  days  of  linotype  ma- 
chines. He  was  fast  and  accurate, 
and  he  could  do  the  trick  which 
often  stood  country  editors  of  his 
class  in  good  stead  in  the  old 
days  — he  could  set  up  his  stuff 
direct  from  the  case  without  re- 
sorting to  the  necessity  of  writing 
copy.  Standing  in  his  shirtsleeves, 
his  suspenders  slipped  down  over 
his  hips,  he  composed  steadily  and 
fluently  with  brain  and  fingers, 
fantastically  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  Chronicle  was  now  absolutely 
without  a  constituency,  including 
both  its  subscription  list  of  read- 
ers and  its  advertising  patrons.  With  the  postal  arrange- 
ments abandoned  there  was  not  even  the  hope  of  a  mailing 
list.  But  all  this  had  no  effect  whatever  on  Chas.  He  did 
not  allow  himself  to  dwell  on  his  loneliness  or  to  think  about 
the  friends  of  whom  he  had  been  bereft  by  Fate.  He  knew 
he  dared  not  do  that,  else  he  would  go  mad,  as  you  would 
go  mad  were  you  to  brood  upon  scattered  graves  wherein 
are  laid  the  loves  of  which  the  years  have  robbed  you. 

At  the  week's  end  the  Chronicle  went  to  press  as  usual, 
and  it  was  an  exceptionally  entertaining  and  instructive 
issue,  although  considerably  short  on  local  news.  It  con- 
tained a  great  deal  of  general  mining  matter,  however, 
gleaned  mostly  from  the  exchanges  that  were  the  last  to 
reach  Granite.  And  there  was  a  fine,  enthusiastic  article 
entitled  "Granite  Redivivus,"  picturing  the  old  camp 
rising,  like  Phenix  from  the  ashes,  in  a  new  splendor  that 
would  outshine  in  glory  all  the  wonders  of  the  past.  The 
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only  reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  hour  was  contained 
in  a  paragraph  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  column.  It  ran 
as  follows,  set  in  leaded  brevier  in  the  customary  manner, 
and  without  even  a  headline  to  attract  particular  atten- 
tion: 

The  exodus  of  the  citizens  and  people  of  Granite  which  began 
some  weeks  ago  is  now  quite  complete ;  consequently  there  is  a 
noticeable  dearth  of  local  items  in  our  present  issue,  which  will  prob- 
ably continue  for  a  while.  The  return  of  the  prodigals  is,  however, 
assured.  As  will  be  seen  from  our  pages  this  week,  the  future  of 
Granite  is  beyond  question.  The  present  exodus  will  result  in  a 
return  from  temporary  exile  of  all  the  old,  familiar  faces,  with 
many  added  new  ones.  During  the  interim  we  shall  continue  our 
labors  as  usual.  The  Chronicle  has  come  to  stay. 

Aside  from  this  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  true 
situation.  With  a  trustfulness  and  generosity  not  common 
to  newspapers,  the  advertisements  were  kept  standing  and 
even  elaborated.  Had  the  wind  blown  a  copy  of  that 
particular  issue  of  the  Chronicle  to  some  distant,  populated 
place  where  people  believed  what  they  read,  it  would  have 
started  a  stampede  to  Granite. 

But  no  wind  blew  the  paper  anywhere  save  through  the 
lonely,  deserted  streets  of  the  camp  to  which  its  soul  had 
been  devoted.  On  the  Friday  of  that  week  the  Chronicle 
was  delivered  to  the  post-office  of  Granite  as  it  had  been 
delivered  without  a  single  hiatus  during  its  existence. 
After  having  worked  the  whole  night  through  to  get  the 
issue  off  the  press,  Chas  loaded  it  in  his  hand-wagon  and 
carted  it  down  Main  Street  to  the  great,  empty,  echoing 
room  where  the  post-office  still  remained,  though  now 
without  authority  or  cognizance  of  law  or  patrons.  The 
furniture  of  the  office  stood  as  the  old  postmaster  had  left 
it;  many  of  the  boxes  still  contained  uncalled-for  mail. 
It  was  through  the  post-office  that  the  Chronicle  had 
always  been  delivered  to  its  subscribers,  a  much  more 
convenient  method  than  delivery  by  carrier  from  door  to 
door,  having  had  besides  the  advantage  of  holding  the 
Federal  Government  to  account  for  inaccuracies  of  service. 

During  the  first  week  of  his  sole  possession  of  Granite, 
with  all  its  appurtenances  and  hereditaments  that  had  not 
been  carried  off,  Chas  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  not  only 
talking  "a  good  deal  to  himself  but  also  of  addressing 
imaginary  presences  ^the  presences  of  those  who  had  fled. 
It  was  a  dangerous  mood.  The  alienist  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  a  bad  sign.  Yet  with  Chas  the  whim  had  been 
adopted  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  loneliness 
away. 

"I'm  like  the  old  Scotchman,"  he  would  say  to  himself, 
grimly  joking;  "I  like  to  hear  a  sensible  man  talk  and  I 
like  to  talk  to  a  sensible  man." 

But  it  was  not  good  for  Chas,  this  thing  of  talking  to 
himself. 

As  now  he  threw  his  bundle  of  papers  on  the  post-office 
floor,  he  turned  brusquely  to  the  lonely  walls  and  shouted: 

"Hey,  you,  Parker!  Here's  the  Chronicle  ready  for 
the  mail."  The  empty  barracks  gave  back  the  ring 
of  his  voice  bravely,  but  that  was  all.    Chas  waited. 

"Busy,  eh?"  he  said  then.  "And  Miss 
Thompson  out  somewhere,  eh?  Oh,  well, 
never  mind,  Parker!  I'll  just  shove  them  in 
the  boxes  myself.  It  ain't  the  first  time  I've 
had  to  help  you  out." 

He  broke  his  bundle  open  and  performed 
his  task,  speaking  the  name  of  each  sub- 
scriber aloud  as  he  went  down  the  familiar 
list.  It  was  not  a  very  long  time  until  the  last 
paper  had  been  stowed  in  its  proper  receptacle. 

Then  Chas  went  out  and  looked  up  and 
down  Main  Street  ruminatingly.  The  great, 
gaunt  stone  buildings  hailed  him,  as  though 
inviting  him  to  come  and  share  their  loneliness. 
But  Chas  quickly  shook  himself  free  of  that 
sensation.  He  was  fighting  off  despair  by 
the  supreme  exercise  of  his  imagination,  feel- 
ing this  to  be  his  only  salvation  against  a 
surrender  that  he  dreaded. 

"It's  an  hour  yet  before  supper,"  said  Chas, 
consulting  his  watch.  "I  guess  I'd  better  run 
in  on  a  few  of  the  fellows  and  see  if  they 
want  any  change  in  their  ads.  for  next  week." 

Not  a  door  had  been  left  locked  in  the 
camp  —  a  fact  that,  more  than  any  other, 
proved  that  Granite  had  been  deserted  without 
the  slightest  hope  of  a  future  revival  of  its 
life  and  industry.  At  sight  of  the  unlocked 
doors,  a  stranger  happening  upon  the  camp 
in  his  wanderings  would  have  at  once  grasped 
the  fact  that  Granite  was  dead  beyond  even 
the  hope  of  resurrection.  But  Chas  stub- 
bornly refused  to  notice  things  of  this  nature. 
It  had  been  his  custom  to  make  the  rounds  of 
his  advertisers  on  this  day  of  each  week,  and 
he  did  it  now,  speaking  to  imaginary  occu- 
pants of  stores,  saloons,  gambling  houses  and 
all  as  he  went,  himself  replying  with  imaginary 
answers  to  the  questions  he  asked.  This  was 
an  unfortunate  day  for  Chas.  The  whim  that 
he  had  invented  for  his  protection  in  that 


vast  and  cruel  desolation  began  to  approach  dangerously 
near  a  condition  of  hallucination.  That  night  he  rested 
but  fitfully,  starting  from  his  slumbers  time  and  again, 
thinking  he  heard  the  camp  roaring  as  of  old  and  the  call 
of  familiar  voices  in  his  ears. 

In  this  way  the  days  and  the  months  passed,  the 
Chronicle  going  to  press  regularly  every  week  and  Chas 
fighting  harder  than  ever  against  the  temptations  that 
assaulted  the  very  citadel  of  his  soul  and  the  strange, 
uneasy  fantasies  that  endeavored  to  find  lodgment  in  his 
brain.  Yet  never  once  had  he  even  thought  of  hoisting 
the  white  flag. 

It  was  in  the  early  spring  when  the  full  exodus  of  Granite 
had  taken  place,  and  now  it  was  midsummer;  yet  no  one 
had  returned.  But  it  was  at  about  this  time  that  Chas 
entertained  a  visitor  for  the  space  of  four  days. 

One  day  toward  evening,  late  in  August,  a  stranger 
wandered  into  the  streets  of  Granite.  He  drove  a  lazy 
burro  on  whose  back  were  loaded  a  prospector's  camp 
outfit  and  tools.  He  was  a  big,  bony  man,  wearing  violent 
red  whiskers,  and  from  a  pair  of  very  blue  eyes  he  looked 
wonderingly  on  the  deserted  st6ne  buildings  of  the  camp. 
He  appeared  to  be  some  kind  of  a  Swede,  although  he 
spoke  with  no  dialect.  Through  sheer  curiosity  he  was 
peering  into  every  house  of  the  camp,  ultimately  opening 
the  door  of  the  print  shop  and  office  of  the  Chronicle. 
-  Ghas  was  setting  type  at  the  case,  and  he  wheeled  about 
in  great  surprise,  with  an  eager  look  of  joy  on  his  face  that 
immediately  changed  to  disappointment.  It  was  no  old 
friend  returned  that  he  saw  before  him.  Yet  it  was  good 
to  see  again  a  fellow  human  being  after  all  those  months 
of  loneliness. 

"Howdy!"  cried  Chas  cheerily.  "Come  in,  and  make 
yourself  at  home." 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  prospector  opened  wider  with 
wonder.  He  could  not  figure  the  situation  out.  He  had 
just  finished  an  exploration  of  a  plainly  abandoned 
mining  camp,  and  now  he  had  come  upon  a  lone  person 
running  a  printing  establishment.  Maybe  there  was  still 
another  quarter  of  the  town  that  he  had  not  yet  seen,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  had  moved  for  some  strange  reason. 

"I  thought  there  was  nobody  here,"  the  stranger 
managed  to  say  at  last. 

"Oh,  yes,  there's  somebody  here,  all  right!  I'm  here," 
said  Chas. 

"And  the  rest  of  the  people?" 

"Oh,  they've  gone  away  for  a  while!" 

"Gone  away  for  a  while?  Whereto?" 

Then  Chas  explained.  They  had  got  a  fool  notion  in 
their  heads  that  this  camp  of  Granite  had  petered  out,  so 
they  scampered  off  like  a  parcel  of  children  to  a  new  camp 
they  had  been  hearing  about.  But  they  would  come  back, 
sure.  The  whole  story  was  right  there  in  the  Chronicle. 
Wouldn't  the  stranger  sit  down  and  read  it  for  himself? 

The  blue  eyes  stared  suspiciously  at  Chas,  but  the  look 
soon  changed  to  one  of  sympathy  and  pity  as  the  truth 
swept  over  the  visitor's  mind.    Prospectors,  more  than 
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any  other  men,  know  what  it  means  to  follow  a  dream 
after  everybody  else  has  abandoned  it.  The  man  sat 
down  and  wandered  aimlessly  through  the  pages  of  the 
Chronicle  that  had  been  put  into  his  hands  while  he 
listened  to  Chas  talking  whimsically  and  sounding  the 
praises  of  the  Granite  that  was  yet  to  be. 

During  the  man's  stay  Chas  did  all  in  his  power  to 
induce  him  to  remain  and  pursue  his  calling  right  there 
among  the  hills  of  Granite.  Chas  was  sure  that  many  new 
veins  could  be  uncovered  if  the  right  man  would  only 
make  the  effort.  And  the  Swede  did  gopher  around  a  good 
deal,  but  he  finally  announced  his  belief  that  the  camp  had 
seen  its  last  days.  He  must  be  on  his  way,  he  said.  It 
was  necessary  that  he  discover  a  mine  before  the  winter 
set  in. 

But  when  he  came  to  go  away  the  prospector  found 
himself  strangely  attached  to  the  editor.  No  man  could 
spend  even  so  short  a  time  as  four  days  in  close  com- 
panionship with  Chas  and  not  love  him  as  a  brother.  The 
night  preceding  his  departure,  as  they  sat  smoking,  the 
stranger  confided  to  the  editor  that  he  was  strong  in  the 
belief  that  he  would  discover  a  great  mine  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  Rockies  to  which  he  was  bound  and  with  which 
he  was  somewhat  acquainted.  He  had  prospected  for 
many  years  without  much  luck,  but  he  was  sure  he  was  on 
the  road  to  fortune  this  time.  He  urged  Chas  to  accom- 
pany him  and  offered  to  make  him  an  equal  partner  in 
his  wealth. 

"Nobody  will  ever  come  back  to  this  camp,"  the  pros- 
pector declared  with  emphasis.  "You  will  starve  here. 
There  will  be  plenty  for  both  of  us  where  I  am  going." 

Chas  told  him  as  gently  as  possible  that  he  could  not 
accept  the  generous  offer.  "Look  here,"  he  said,  as  he 
took  the  original  copy  of  the  Chronicle  from  his  files  and 
pointed  to  the  talismanic  words  at  the  head  of  the  editorial 
column:  "'The  Chronicle  has  come  to  stay.'  See  what 
that  says?  Yes,  the  Chronicle  came  to  Granite  to  stay, 
and  it  is  staying,  and  it  will  stay." 

So  they  argued  it  out  fruitlessly  between  them  until  the 
hour  was  late,  each  with  his  own  dream  to  keep  him  warm 
as  the  wood  burned  low  in  the  old  battered  stove  of  the 
office. 

They  were  totally  different  kinds  of  men.  The  prospector 
strove  to  secure  gold,  Chas  was  guided  by  an  ideal.  The 
Swede  was  obsessed  with  a  craze  for  vast  wealth,  the 
editor  was  the  victim  of  a  vision.  "Where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish,"  said  an  old  sage;  so  Chas  was 
by  far  the  better  man.  The  Swede  dreamed  of  a  castle 
and  large,  fair  women  to  grace  it,  as  his  Viking  ancestors 
dreamed  before  him—things  that  never  once  entered  into 
the  thoughts  of  Charles  T.  Messingwell. 

Next  morning  Chas  took  the  prospector  into  Meeks' 
deserted  store  and  loaded  him  plentifully  with  canned 
goods  from  the  supply  that  Meeks  had  purposely  left 
behind.   Then  the  two  said  goodby. 

The  visit  had  a  good  effect  on  Chas  for  a  while.  It 
broke  up  the  monotony  and  he  was  quite  lively  for  a  week 
or  more  afterward.  But  then  the  loneliness 
came  back  more  terribly  than  ever.  Still, 
the  Chronicle  appeared  regularly  every  week 
as  the  months  passed.  Then  winter  came  and 
was  now  halfway  across  its  bitter  pathway  of 
storm  and  cold. 

One  morning  when  Chas  awoke  he  found, 
somewhat  to  his  dismay,  bear  tracks  in  the 
newfallen  snow  in  front  of  his  office,  and 
several  nights  before  he  had  distinctly  heard 
the  cry  of  wolves.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
situation  for  a  lone  man  even  if  he  were  well 
armed,  and  Chas  had  never  owned  or  carried 
a  gun  or  a  pistol  in  his  life. 

Another  serious  calamity  that  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  Chronicle  was  the  disap- 
pearance of  its  paper  supply.  Upon  the  morn- 
ing when  the  bear  tracks  confronted  Chas  in 
the  snow  he  had  started  down  the  street  to 
rummage  around  the  old  store  buildings 
to  gather  up  paper  of  every  description  in 
order  that  he  might  hold  out  till  spring,  at 
least.  What  he  would  do  then  he  declined 
to  consider.  But  he  knew  he  could  not  get  out 
to  civilization  for  a  new  supply  of  paper  while 
the  winter  lasted. 

On  that  memorable  morning  when  he  reached 
Main  Street  his  heart  stood  still  as  he  beheld  a 
magnificent  black  Rocky  Mountain  bear  and 
his  mate  panting  opposite  the  old  Mint  Saloon. 
And,  worse  still,  a  gray  timber  wolf  went 
loping  across  the  street  a  few  blocks  farther  on. 
The  lords  of  the  mountains  had  returned  to 
their  own — even  as  the  lions  had  returned 
to  the  palaces  of  Tyre. 

He  dodged  warily  down  an  alley  and  man- 
aged someway  to  get  back  with  a  good  deal  of 
paper.  But  he  found  himself  somewhat  un- 
nerved. He  determined  to  bar  the  post-office, 
at  any  rate;  and  he  did  so  later  on. 

i  Continued  on  Page  36) 
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THE  people  of  Oregon  have 
adopted  by  popular  vote 
a  law  that  permits  them, 
in  party  primaries,  to  express  their  preference 
for  party  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Thus  has  been  started  a  movement 
that  in  my  opinion  will  extend  throughout  the 
United  States,  until  eventually  we  shall  have 
direct  selection  of  party  candidates  for  the 
highest  Federal  offices. 

By  adoption  of  this  system,  political  bosses, 
backed  by  campaign  contributors,  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  to  select  candidates;  and 
thus  Presidents  will  be  relieved  of  that  em- 
barrassing obligation  that  the  nominee  must 
feel  toward  those  who  have  placed  him  in 
office. 

The  convention  system  is  the  greatest  evil 
of  representative  government.  The  nominee 
of  a  convention  knows  to  whom  he  owes  his 
selection  and  with  that  knowledge  goes  a 
natural  desire  to  repay  the  favor.  Practical 
politics  has  established  the  custom  of  discharg- 
ing political  obligations  by  the  distribution  of 
Federal  appointments,  with  only  a  secondary 
consideration  for  qualifications  and  efficiency. 
Under  a  direct  primary  system  the  candidate 
does  not  know  to  what  individuals  he  owes  his 
nomination  and  therefore  his  only  obligation 
is  that  of  rendering  the  best  possible  service 
to  all  the  people,  making  appointments  with 
that  sole  end  in  view. 

The  Oregon  system  of  popular  government 
is  the  best  in  the  world  and,  with  this  latest 
addition,  comprises  a  plan  that  eliminates 
selfish  interest,  represented  by  the  campaign 
contributor  and  his  agent,  the  political  boss, 
and  substitutes  therefor  general  welfare. 

The  new  Oregon  law  is  merely  an  extension 
of  the  direct  primary  and  can  be  readily 
adopted  in  every  state  having  the  direct 
primary  system.  It  provides  also  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  national  conventions 
by  direct  vote  in  the  primaries  and  the  direct 
nomination  of  party  candidates  for  Presidential 
electors.  These  features  are  essential  in  the 
effort  to  relieve  candidates  of  obligation  to  special  interests 
and  leave  them  entirely  free  to  serve  the  general  welfare. 

I  have  long  believed  that  satisfactory  government 
cannot  be  attained  without  destroying  the  obligation  that 
must  exist  between  public  officials  and  the  individuals 
securing  their  nomination.  Therefore  I  issued  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Oregon  in  1909,  urging  the  importance  of  the 
extension  of  our  direct  primary  law  in  this  respect,  asserting 
that  other  states  would  follow  Oregon's  example;  thus 
giving  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  same  power  in 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President 
that  the  people  of  Oregon  now  have  in  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  governor  and  United  States  senators. 

The  Choice  of  the  People 

IMMEDIATELY  thereafter  I  caused  a  bill  to  be  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  under  the  initiative, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  direct  primary  law,  pro- 
viding that  in  each  year  of  Presidential  election  the  prima- 
ries shall  be  held  in  April  and  that  opportunity  shall  be 
given  the  voters  to  express  their  preference  for  party 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  to  select 
delegates  to  the  national  conventions  and  nominate  their 
party  candidates  for  Presidential  electors.  As  required  by 
our  initiative  and  referendum  amendment,  the  petition 
proposing  the  bill  was  signed  by  eight  per  cent  of  the  voters 
of  the  state  and  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  more  than  four  months  prior  to  the  general  elec- 
tion. It  was  presented  under  the  management  of  the 
People's  Power  League,  composed  of  a  number  of  the 
most  progressive  citizens  of  the  state. 

A  full  copy  of  this  bill,  as  of  all  other  initiative  or 
referendum  measures,  was  published  in  the  publicity 
pamphlet,  together  with  arguments  for  and  against.  A 
copy  of  this  pamphlet  was  mailed  by  the  secretary  of  state 
to  every  registered  voter  after  registration.  By  means  of 
this  pamphlet  and  of  circular  letters,  and  by  discussion 
through  the  newspapers  and  on  the  stump,  the  voters  were 
informed  as  to  the  nature  of  this  and  other  measures. 

The  Presidential  preference  bill  was  very  generally 
opposed  by  machine  politicians,  who  oppose  any  extension 
of  popular  sovereignty,  preferring  the  system  of  delegated 
power  under  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  commercial- 
ize politics  and  the  legislative  and  administrative  branches 
of  city,  county  and  state  governments. 
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decades.  General  adoption  of 
this  system  will  relegate  the 
"steam  roller"  to  the  political 
scrap-heap  and  its  operators  to  the  shadow  of 
things  forgotten.  Southern  Republican  delega- 
tions  will  no  longer  be  the  vest-pocket  trading 
material  of  Republican  bosses,  nor  will  Demo- 
cratic delegations  from  solid  Republican  states 
in  the  North  be  subject  to  the  will  of  Demo- 
cratic bosses.  The  voice  of  the  people  will 
be  heard  in  the  selection  of  candidates;  and 
delegates  will  be  made,  as  they  should  be,  mere 
messengers  conveying  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
people  whom  they  profess  to  represent. 

Popular  selection  of  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President  would  mean  a  saving  of 
millions  of  dollars,  now  wasted  through  indus- 
trial inactivity  due  to  unsettling  of  conditions 
incident  to  a  change  of  Administration.  Under 
the  convention  system  candidates  are  not 
always  chosen  for  their  fitness  to  render  good 
service  to  the  country.  Selections  of  candi- 
dates are  too  often  influenced  by  promises  of 
patronage,  power  of  the  Administration  over 
delegations  controlled  by  Federal  officeholders 
or  by  campaign  contributors.  Very  frequently 
a  fight  over  the  governorship  will  give  one 
faction  or  the  other  control  of  a  state  delega- 
tion and  thus  determine  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation when  the  Presidency  was  not  considered 
by  the  members  of  the  party  in  selecting 
delegates  to  the  state  conventions. 


As 


By  reason  of  the  adoption  of  this  law,  Oregon  will  occupy 
a  unique  position  in  the  campaign  of  1912.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  desire  of  each  political  party  to  nominate  the  strongest 
candidate,  but  there  is  usually  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
upon  the  individual.  Straw  votes  are  frequently  taken 
by  newspapers  and  magazines  in  order  to  test  public 
opinion.  In  April,  1912,  Oregon  will  take  an  official  test 
vote  that  will  accurately  disclose  the  views  of  members 
of  the  two  leading  political  parties  as  to  relative  merits  of 
Presidential  possibilities.  Public  sentiment  in  Oregon  is 
representative  of  the  best  public  opinion  throughout  the 
country.  The  people  of  Oregon  are  more  advanced  polit- 
ically than  the  people  of  any  other  state.  They  are  more 
intelligent,  more  independent  and  more  progressive  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  This  is  not  verbal  souffle, 
but  a  statement  of  fact  demonstrated  by  accomplishment 
of  results. 

In  view  of  the  position  the  people  of  Oregon  occupy  as 
recognized  leaders  in  popular  government,  aspirants  for 
Presidential  nomination  and  all  their  friends  will  watch 
with  anxious  interest  the  popular  vote  in  that  state,  for  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Oregon's  vote  will  indicate  the 
trend  of  opinion  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
Republican  and  Democrat  respectively  who  has  the  popu- 
lar indorsement  of  his  party  in  Oregon  will  have  a  great 
advantage  in  the  national  convention,  for  no  party  can 
safely  ignore  public  opinion  carefully  expressed.  My  own 
judgment  is  that  if  the  vote  in  Oregon  shows  a  decisive 
preference  for  any  aspirant,  that  aspirant  will  be  nominated 
by  the  convention. 

Instruction  Not  Ironclad 

THE  popular  vote  in  party  primaries  in  Oregon  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  an  instruction  to  the  Oregon  delegations 
in  the  national  conventions,  but  the  delegates  will  not  be 
bound  to  vote  for  the  choice  of  their  state  if  they  find  that 
by  so  doing  votes  would  be  thrown  away.  There  is  a  moral 
obligation  upon  them  to  support  the  choice  of  the  members 
of  their  respective  parties  in  Oregon  so  long  as  the  aspi- 
rants indorsed  have  a  chance  of  winning  the  nomination. 
Though  there  will  be  no  legal  obligation,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  delegate  will  lightly  ignore  the  popular  expression. 

In  my  opinion  the  Oregon  idea  of  direct  selection  of 
party  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  will  be 
adopted  in  a  majority  of  the  states  within  the  next  two 


The  Voters  Conservative 

S  A  RESULT  of  this  system,  men  are 
nominated  for  President  who  were  not 
even  under  discussion  when  the  delegates  were 
chosen.    Consequently  the  people  of  the 
country  know  little  of  the  man  and  must 
await  his  demonstration  of  ability  and  the 
disclosure  of  his  policies.    To  a  large  extent 
they  withhold  confidence  until  they  have 
reason  to  believe  he  will  "make  good."  For 
a  considerable  period  before  and  after  every 
Presidential  election  industrial  activity  lessens 
and  there  is  enormous  economic  waste  through  the 
idleness  of  men,  machinery  and  capital. 

Practically  all  this  waste  would  be  saved  under  a  system 
of  popular  selection,  for  it  would  be  known  in  advance  that 
the  people  of  the  country  would  select  the  man  in  whom 
they  had  most  confidence;  and,  assured  of  this  confi- 
dence, industrial  enterprise  would  proceed  with  little  if  any 
interruption. 

In  my  opinion,  under  a  system  of  popular  selection, 
candidates  would  be  chosen  generally  from  among  gov- 
ernors of  states  who  had  rendered  distinguished  service. 
There  would  be  no  possibility  of  the  nomination  of  "dark- 
horse"  candidates. 

No  man  would  secure  indorsement  of  the  people  unless 
he  had  either  demonstrated  his  qualifications  by  service 
rendered  or  won  their  confidence  by  presentation  of 
sound  principles  offering  concrete  solutions  of  pending 
governmental  problems. 

Enemies  of  popular  government  have  offered  the  objec- 
tion that  under  a  system  of  direct  selection  of  candidates 
the  people  would  choose  a  man  extremely  radical  and 
dangerous  to  wise  government. 

There  is  not  a  page  of  American  history  justifying 
such  an  estimate  of  the  American  people.  Conservatism 
is  one  of  their  characteristics.  In  the  language  of  the 
framers  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  are 
"more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
are  accustomed." 

Hence  the  people  have  long  deferred  the  task  of  over- 
throwing the  convention  system,  with  selfishness  the 
destroying  force,  and  substituting  popular  government, 
with  general  welfare  the  vitalizing  force.  They  have  been 
willing  to  endure  the  wrongs  imposed  by  their  supposed 
representatives,  who  owed  their  first  allegiance  to  political 
bosses  and  campaign  contributors,  rather  than  assert  their 
right  to  control  their  government  and  make  their  public 
servants  accountable  to  them  alone.  Experience  shows 
that  the  people  will  not  vote  for  a  change  unless  convinced 
it  will  be  a  change  for  the  better. 

Aware  of  this  spirit  of  conservatism  and  having  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  intelligence,  honesty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  people,  I  had  no  hesitancy  in  proposing  a 
bill  giving  the  people  power  by  direct  vote  to  choose  party 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President;  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  that  plan  in  every  state. 
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Author  of  A  Circuit  Rider's  Wife 
ILLUSTRATED     BIT    ROBERT  EDWARDS 


Really  He  Was  Acquiring  a  National  A 
VI 

IF  I  FOLLOWED  Adam's  public  career,  what  I  should 
write  would  be  more  interesting.  It  would,  in  fact, 
be  a  sensational  romance  of  the  present  times.  Besides, 
Adam,  like  most  public  men  of  his  type,  belongs  to  romance 
more  than  he  does  to  everlasting  reality.  He  is  a  person 
who  garnishes  life  with  imagination.  He  is  not  so  much  a 
man  as  he  is  a  popular  exaggeration  of  manhood,  one  of 
those  figures  of  speech  created  and  maintained  by  the 
ballot.  The  Government  is  full  of  them,  and  they  have 
furnished  more  material  for  the  historical  novelist  than 
for  the  historian.  The  men  who  are  making  history  now 
in  this  country  are  the  capitalists  and  engineers.  The 
politicians,  preachers,  editors  and  social  reformers  are  only 
those  who  are  following  them  or  fighting  them. 

As  for  Adam,  the  details  of  his  success  would  always 
elude  a  mere  woman.  You  must  have  observed  how 
quickly  a  man  blows  out  his  candle,  so  to  speak,  when 
his  wife  approaches  certain  places  in  his  life  or  his  career. 
This  was  Adam's  way.  He  talked  to  me  often  of  his 
hopes,  but  rarely  of  his  plans.  If  I  asked  him  exactly 
what  course  he  would  pursue  in  such  and  such  a  cam- 
paign—for he  was  a  man  who  advanced  in  the  order  of 
things  from  one  campaign  to  another;  just  as,  say,  a 
Christian  would  from  one  moral  victory  to  another— he 
would  laugh,  kiss  me,  and  advise  me  not  to  bother  my 
dear  head  about  such  dull  affairs;  or  he  would  invite  me 
to  come  and  hear  him  speak  somewhere.  He  declared 
the  sight  of  my  face  in  the  audience  always  inspired 
him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  did.  I  beheld  him  raised  to 
the  sixteenth  power  of  oratory,  and  that  invariably  affected 
me  deeply  and  happily.  But,  really,  Adam's  speeches  no 
more  represented  what  he  was  and  did  than  a  curtain 
informs  of  what  is  on  the  stage  behind  it.  The  last  time 
I  was  ever  behind  the  scenes  in  his  political  life  was 
during  the  "campaign  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Also,  you  must  remember  that  this  is  not  Adam's 
annals  as  a  politician.  It  is  a  woman's  testament  of 
married  life.  And  married  life  for  woman,  like  all  Gaul  in 
ancient  times,  is  "divided  into  three  parts."  The  first  is 
the  pedestal  period,  before  she  has  any  children  and  when 
she  is  engaged  with  naive  simplicity  in  trying  to  be  what 
her  husband  wants  her  to  be,  which,  of  course,  is  being 
what  is  easiest  for  him  to  live  with,  being  himself  unmodi- 
fied as  much  as  possible.  Almost  any  young  wife  would 
rather  be  praised  by  her  husband  than  to  be  right.  Her 
little  tinkling  beatitudes  all  go  to  the  fulfilling  of  his 
"ideal."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  is  yet  a  man 
in  creation  who  knows  what  an  ideal  wife  ought  to  be. 
Often  she  has  to  be  a  drastic,  difficult  person,  reaping 
where  she  has  not  sowed  and  carrying  things  with  a  high 
hand  generally. 

The  second  period  begins  when  she  becomes  the  mother 
of  his  children,  feels  a  new  set  of  responsibilities,  gets 
nervous  over  them  and  shows  her  real  nature  and  temper 


by  kicking  her  young  angel-wife 
pedestal  out  of  the  way,  and  by 
getting  down  to  those  duties  of 
life  for  which  she  was  more  par- 
ticularly created— that  is,  the 
nursing  and  bringing  up  of  her 
children,  even  if  she  neglects 
both  her  hair  and  her  husband 
to  accomplish  this. 

The  third  and  last  period 
comes  after  it  is  all  over;  after 
the  husband  and  wife  have  ceased 
to  idealize  each  other  and  have 
accepted  each  other  literally, 
without  entertaining  any  more 
foolish  hopes  for  the  better.  It 
is  a  time  of  peace  and  of  easy, 
lengthy,  unstrained  silences  be- 
tween them.  Love  is  a  habit  and 
no  longer  needs  to  be  cultivated 
with  quarrels  and  tears  and  rec- 
onciliations. They  really  get 
acquainted,  this  middle-aged 
husband  and  wife,  and  they  are 
far  more  dependent  upon  each 
other  than  they  were  in  their 
youth. 

With  me,  the  pedestal  period 
lasted  longer  than  it  does  with 
most  women.  Adam  had  served 
four  terms  in  the  legislature  and 
was  looking  toward  Congress 
when  our  first  baby  was  born.  We  were  still  living  in 
Booneville.  I  may  as  well  say  here  that  during  the  fifteen 
years  he  was  in  Congress,  and  until  he  was  made  governor 
of  the  state,  we  continued  to  reside  in  Booneville.  Our 
three  children  were  born  there  and  Adam  became  the  great 
man  of  that  section.  After  his  election  to  Congress  he 
ceased  to  edit  the  Banner,  but  he  has  always  owned  it  and 
"controlled"  its  political  policy. 

"I  am  saving  the  Banner,"  he  used  to  say.  "It  is  my 
insurance  against  the  sour  idleness  of  a  public  man's  old 
age.  When  the  political  ideals  of  the  next  generation  grow 
up  and  get  strong  enough  to  defeat  me  I  shall  retire  to 
Booneville  and  edit  the  Banner  as  I  used  to  do  when  I 
was  a  young  man  with  a  bee  in  my  bonnet.  I'll  get  over 
the  spleen  of  this  long  political  indigestion  writing  little 
editorials  about  the  everlasting  things,  like  honor  and 
courage,  the  innocency  of  children,  the  faithfulness  of 
women,  and  the  Lost  Cause.  When  a  man  is  old  he  likes 
to  feel  the  ancient  foundations  of  such  thoughts  more 
than  he  does  the  red-hot  splinter  of  political  fame  under 
his  fingernail."  Adam  was  getting  far  along  toward 
middle  life  before  he  had  enough  sense  to  say  that,  but  I 


am  setting  it  down  here  because 

(SIIr'Ir'Jl^B       tn's  seems  to  be  a  good  place  to 
bring  it  in. 

I  never  left  home  to  be  with  him 
during  the  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature in  Nashville,  nor  later  in 
Washington,  when  he  was  a  Congressman.  So  far  as  I  knew 
at  the  time,  I  was  detained  naturally  by  my  household  cares. 
A  woman  can  no  more  leave  her  chickens  and  cow  and  flowers 
and  furniture  than  a  man  can  leave  his  business.  After  the 
children  came,  it  was  even  more  imperative  to  remain  at 
home  with  them.  Adam  was  reconciled  to  this  arrange- 
ment from  the  first,  although  he  never  failed  to  assure  me 
that  it  was  the  greatest  privation  of  his  life.  He  said  living 
without  me  was  not  living.  It  was  mere  fragmentary 
existence.  Still,  he  agreed  with  me,  sighing,  that  it  really 
was  imperative  that  I  should  remain  in  Booneville  and 
keep  an  eye  on  things.  I  used  to  wish  sometimes  that  he 
would  override  my  convictions  and  insist  that  I  should 
accompany  him,  but  he  never  did. 

I  worried  over  him  constantly  when  he  was  away  during 
those  first  years.  The  time  never  comes  when  a  wife  does 
not  think  her  husband  needs  her.  He  may  have  lived 
comfortably,  happily  and  in  good  health  thirty  years 
before  he  met  her,  but  the  moment  he  and  she  are  married 
and  she  discovers  "what  a  child  he  is,"  and  how  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  himself,  she  bothers  if  he  is  away  from 
her,  for  fear  he  will  eat  something  that  disagrees  with  him 
or  take  off  his  thick  clothes  too  soon.  He  may  be  laboring 
in  matrimony  like  a  swimmer  in  a  heavy  sea  with  her  hang- 
ing to  his  neck.  He  may  be  positively  desperate  for  a  rest 
from  domesticity  and  the  petticoatness  of  life,  but  she 
will  never  really  believe  he  ought  to  go  even  on  a  vacation 
without  her,  although  she  may  consent  to  see  him  go.  He 
may  be  as  sober  and  quiet  as  she  is,  but  still,  when  he  is 
away  from  her,  she  has  appalling  anxieties  such  as  a  man 
would  never  feel  about  his  wife.  Nothing  can  convince  a 
woman  that  her  husband  does  not  need  her  every  day  and 
almost  every  hour.  It  is  a  form  of  static  hysteria  with 
which  nearly  all  good  women  are  afflicted. 

I  reckon  this  had  something  to  do  with  the  anxieties  I 
experienced  about  Adam  when  he  was  in  Nashville  or 
Washington.  Still,  if  you  read  far  enough  in  this  story, 
you  will  see  that  my  anxieties  were  justified.  I  do  not 
say  they  are  for  every  wife,  but  if  I  had  it  to  do  over 
again  Adam  should  never  attend  so  much  as  the  briefest 
committee  meeting  in  Washington,  nor  even  as  near  home 
as  the  state  capital,  unless  I  attended  him  all  the  time 
he  was  there.  A  man  may  be  as  trustworthy  as  George 
Washington  in  his  relations  to  national  affairs,  always  able 
and  honorable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen 
and  an  official  of  the  Government,  and  still  be  untrust- 
worthy as  a  husband.  It  seems  to  be  harder  for  him 
to  evolute  as  a  husband  than  as  a  citizen.  I  think  it  is 
because  his  eth  cs  are  easier  to  develop  than  his  morals. 
The  two  may  be  as  far  apart  in  him  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west.  As  a  man,  you  express  your  high  ethical  convic- 
tions by  voting  right  about  laws  and  issues  that  control 
other  people,  by  conducting  glorious  social  reforms  in 
society  at  large,  by  repeating  some  Christian  church  creed 


"Don't  Wake  Her,  Adam  I" 
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every  Sunday.  Nothing  is  easier,  once  you  get  your  self- 
consciousness  lodged  out  of  your  own  particular  personal 
character  and  become  the  noble  churn-dasher  of  the  multi- 
tude. But  to  be  moral  yourself  is  like  being  greater  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city.  Adam  could  take  a  city  with  his 
eyes  shut,  but  his  morals  had  puppy  legs.  This  is  common 
in  many  men,  but  nobody  notices  it  unless  they  show  their 
puppy  legs  in  public.  Once,  when  we  were  in  New  York, 
we  went  to  hear  a  lecture  on  ethics  by  a  man  who  was  an 
authority  on  that  subject.  And  it  was  a  grand  lecture. 
You  could  have  conducted  a  millennium  according  to  that 
man's  recipe.  I  was  enthusiastic.  I  seemed  to  see  the 
angels  running  up  and  down  Jacob's  ladder  into  the  Heaven 
of  Heavens  as  I  listened.  I  could  not  help  wiping  the  tears 
from  my  eyes.  I  resolved  to  be  a  better  woman.  I  was 
disappointed  at  Adam's  indifference— I  may  say  his  inso- 
lent inattention.  Afterward  he  told  me  the  lecturer  had 
been  divorced  from  his  wife  and  had  married  his  affinity. 
From  being  enthusiastic  I  became  indignant. 

"Adam,"  I  exclaimed,  "it  is  ashame!  That  man  should 
be  arrested,  prosecuted  and  made  to  serve  a  life  sentence 
in  the  penitentiary  for  so  blaspheming  righteousness! 
People  will  be  educated  to  believe  that  morality  is  simply  a 
system  of  imagination  and  thinking,  not  to  be  lived  at  all ! " 

"Eve,  darling,  you'd  ruin  everything; 
you'd  retard  civilization  and  liberty,  and 
break  up  our  churches  and  the  government, 
if  you»could  enforce  your  ideas.  You  are 
wrong,  my  dear.  Don't  you  remember  how 
it  is  written,  somewhere  in  the  Bible,  that 
God  'winked  at'  certain  things?  And  He 
will  have  to  go  on  winking,  for  I  cannot 
imagine  how  long,  unless  He  strips  man  of 
his  mortality.  A  lot  of  really  excellent  men 
and  not  a  few  women — only,  not  you,  be- 
loved!—are  basing  their  hopes  of  salvation 
upon  that  fragment  of  the  Scriptures.  Your 
preacher  means  the  same  thing,  offers  the 
same  consolation,  when  he  quotes:  "For  He 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 

I  could  not  help  being  horrified  often  at 
the  way  Adam  chose  his  spiritual  accommo- 
dations from  the  Bible.  And  I  never  thought 
he  was  right  in  taking  such  advantages  of 
the  great  innocent  Scriptures;  but  I  do  be- 
lieve the  Heavenly  Father  will  have  difficulty 
in  hardening  His  heart  enough  to  damn 
Adam  forever.  He  will  be  the  kind  of  con- 
demned sinner  that  will  stand  before  the  very 
throne  of  grace  ten  thousand  years  to  argue 
the  extenuating  circumstances  of  his  mor- 
tality, instead  of  going  out  and  being  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone;  just  as 
a  child  clings  to  his  father's  hand  when  he  is 
told  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark.  I  am  a  Prot- 
estant for  myself,  but  for  Adam  I  can't  help 
believing  in  a  mitigating  kind  of  purgatory 
where  the  probationer  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  his  guardian  angel  every  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  In  my  opinion,  nobody 
knows  how  good  and  wise  and  merciful  God 
is.  But  He  undoubtedly  is,  for  it  is  going 
to  require  much  goodness  and  wisdom  and 
mercy  to  know  just  what  to  do  with  sin- 
ners like  Adam  and  saints  like  the  eternal 
Pharisees. 

But  my  purpose  was  to  devote  this  chapter 
to  the  beginnings  of  our  family.  The  first 
baby  was  a  girl.  We  compromised  by  naming 
her  Evangeline,  because,  to  me,  Eve  has 
always  seemed  such  a  short,  naked  kind  of 
name,  and  Adam  was  determined  that  she  should  be  called 
after  her  mother.  She  was  born  in  August.  Adam  was 
away  at  the  Capital,  attending  a  short  session  of  the 
Senate,  but  a  wire  brought  him  home  like  a  house  afire  to 
meet  his  eldest  child. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  he  looked  or  how  I  felt  that 
day.  The  room  was  darkened.  The  whole  world  seemed 
silent,  as  if  it  were  walking  by  upon  its  tiptoes  outside. 
There  was  not  a  sound  save  a  soft  whimper  now  and  then 
from  the  little  white  bundle  lying  under  the  covers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bed.  Mother  had  gone  out  to  see  about 
the  rolls  she  had  set  to  rise  on  the  back  part  of  the  kitchen 
range.  I  was  not  thinking.  I  was  arriving  again  in  the 
order  of  things.  Years  before  I  had  been  regenerated, 
converted,  during  a  revival.  I  had  been  "born  again." 
Now  I  experienced  a  similar  but  greater  change  in  myself. 
From  being  merely  a  wife  I  had  become  a  mother.  The 
advance  was  immense,  incredible.  I  could  not  think  it. 
I  could  only  feel  it.  Presently  I  heard  the  opening  and 
closing  of  a  door  in  the  silent  house;  then  voices  in  the 
hall,  mother's  and  Adam's.  I  comprehended  from  the 
low  and  nervous  tone  of  the  latter  that  he  was  excited. 
But  I  was  not  in  the  least  so.  I  seemed  removed  from  all 
that  had  been,  as  though  I  had  accomplished  a  new  and 
infinitely  nearer  relation. 

The  next  moment  he  parted  the  shadows  of  the  room  as 
he  entered  noiselessly  and  advanced  to  the  side  of  the  bed. 


For  a  moment  he  stood  confused,  as  if  he  were  frightened 
at  what  he  saw.  There  was  something  so  endearing  in  his 
face,  so  remote,  that  suddenly  I  felt  a  great  compassion  for 
him.  He  was  so  far  from  understanding  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  only  saw  what  he  saw.  As  for  me— lying  flat, 
with  him  standing  so  tall  above  me— I  seemed  still  to 
look  down  upon  him  from  an  immeasurable  height.  There 
is  no  conceit  like  the  first  consciousness  of  motherhood; 
no  peace  so  religious. 

"Eve,  Eve!"  whispered  Adam  in  a  shocked  voice,  as  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  lifted  my  hand  to  his  lips.  "For- 
give me,  forgive  me!    This   God!   I  did  not  know 

what  it  was  to  be." 

There  was  nothing  to  forgive.  I  had  the  baby.  It  was 
as  if  I'd  paid  a  small  sum  and  had  cheated  the  universe 
out  of  a  young  planet.    The  sense  of  gain  was  as  great. 

"You  may  look  at  her,"  I  commented. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure!"  he  exclaimed,  rising  to  his  feet  with 
a  look  of  dread  upon  his  features.  "Where  is  it?"  he 
asked,  moistening  his  lips  with  his  tongue. 

"She,"  I  insisted  feebly. 

"  Of  course,"  he  assented.  "  Mother  told  me  it  is  a  girl." 
"She,"  I  persisted,  wagging  my  head  upon  the  pillow  to 
indicate  the  precious  bundle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed. 


/  Was  Living  in  the  Children  and  for  Them 

He  had  been  casting  his  eyes  about  the  room  as  if  he 
expected  to  behold  the  baby  on  the  mantelpiece  or  leaning 
out  of  a  vase  like  a  flower.  Now  his  whole  being  seemed 
to  undergo  a  change.  He  rose  on  his  tiptoes,  bent  his 
back  and  began  to  sneak  around  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Every  angle  of  his  body  expressed  dread,  repulsion  and 
fear.  If  any  man  were  allowed  to  follow  his  own  feel- 
ings in  this  delicate  matter  he  would  never  look  at  his  own 
child  until  it  had  faded  into  a  Caucasian  shade  and  had 
sense  enough  to  return  his  gaze.  I  do  believe  men  have 
a  natural  distaste  for  very  young  infants.  They  seem 
to  embarrass  male  parenthood.  I  am  sure  it  was  only 
to  please  me  that  Adam  now  consented  to  look  at  her. 

"I  can't  see  it,"  he  murmured,  peering  down  at  the 
covers. 

"Adam!"  I  exclaimed,  with  as  much  indignation  as  I 
had  the  strength  to  muster.  "Our  child  has  a  proper 
human  gender.    She  is  not  a  neuter  '  it.'    She  is  a  girl ! " 

I  never  saw  a  man  in  my  life  that  would  concede  sex  to 
a  baby  at  the  very  first. 

"That's  all  right,  darling,"  soothed  Adam.  "I  know 
it's  a  girl,  and  I  am  proud  that  it  is.  I  would  not  have 
had  it  take  after  me  for  worlds ! " 

"She— her,"  I  quavered,  with  a  sob. 

By  this  time,  with  trembling  hands,  he  had  laid  back  the 
coverlet  and  squatted  transfixed  at  the  sight  of  the  little 
pink  face,  with  its  puffed  pink  eyelids  tightly  closed. 


"My  God!"  I  heard  him  murmur.  Then,  "Are  they 
always  as  small  as  this  at  first— and  as  red?" 

"She  is  unusually  large  for  a  girl,"  I  retorted,  "and 
mother  thinks  she  will  be  dark;  she  is  not  pink  enough  to 
be  fair." 

At  this  moment  she  who  was  to  be  christened  Evan- 
geline moved  all  of  her  features  in  contrary  directions  and 
waggled  one  tiny  claw  in  the  air.  Adam  dodged  as  though 
he  had  been  struck. 

"I  say,  Eve,  it  is  not  like  anybody  or  anything,  is  it?" 

"She  is  exactly  like  you,"  I  retorted.  "Everybody 
says  so."  By  "everybody"  I  meant  mother  and  the 
doctor. 

"I  can't  see  it." 

"Look  at  her  nose." 

Adam  squinted  as  if  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
discovering  this  member. 

"And  the  way  the  brows  arch." 

The  silence  that  ensued  lasted  fully  a  minute;  so  long 
that  I  turned  my  head  to  see  what  caused  it.  Now  it 
so  happened  that  Adam  was  marked  with  a  tiny  hole  in 
the  top  of  his  right  ear.  I  beheld  him  gazing  with  amaze- 
ment and  rapture  at  the  little  flat  ear  of  the  baby.  Hia 
head  was  bending  nearer  and  nearer,  his  eyes  were  glisten- 
ing, his  lips  trying  on  four  or  five  different 
kinds  of  smiles. 

"Who  would  have  thought  it?"  He  waa 
talking  to  himself. 

"Oh,  Eve,  do  you  know  I  am  so  kin  to 
this  little  thing  that  it's  got  its  ear  marked 
like  mine!" 

His  voice  trembled  with  joyful  emotion. 
"Of  course,"  I  replied  forbearingly. 
"But  think,  Eve,  how  cute  it  was  to  mark 
it  mine  forever  and  ever!" 

He  was  running  his  hands  under  the  baby 
bundle,  trying  to  take  it  up. 
"Don't  wake  her,  Adam!" 
"But,  Eve,  I  want  to  look  at  it.  You 
don't  know  how  queer  it  feels  to  feel  this  way. 
I  tell  you  I  am  the  father  of  it ! "  He  began 
to  laugh. 

"  You  will  be  tomorrow  also,  Adam.  Let 
her  get  her  nap  out." 

From  that  day  to  this  he  has  been  the  slave 
of  Evangeline.  Fortunately  the  other  two 
children  have  the  same  little  hole  in  the  ear, 
but  he  appears  never  to  have  recovered  from 
the  delicious  surprise  of  finding  it  in  the 
first  one's  ear.  On  this  account  I  think 
she  is  dearer  to  him.  And  I  am  certain  the 
little  blemish  was  the  open  sesame  of  hia 
paternal  faculty. 

Our  second  child  was  born  before  Evan- 
geline was  two  years  old.  This  was  a  boy, 
and  we  named  him  Langston,  although  I 
wanted  to  call  him  after  his  father,  whom 
he  resembled  even  more  than  the  girl  did. 

Langston  was  still  in  dresses  when  the 
third  baby  came,  also  a  boy.  This  time  he 
came  in  at  night.  The  other  two  children 
were  in  a  little  bed  in  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  room  and  so  near  the  same  size  they 
looked  like  black-headed  twins.  Mother  waa 
stooping  over  a  stew-kettle  in  which  she  waa 
brewing  catnip  tea  on  the  hearth.  She  held 
her  hand  before  her  face  to  keep  the  fire 
from  burning  it.  I  was  dreaming  something 
very  dim  upon  the  bed,  with  one  hand  rest- 
ing upon  the  little  warm  body  of  my  second 
son.  It  was  snowing  outside.  Neither  of  us 
heard  the  front  door  open.  Presently  Adam  appeared  in 
the  red  glow  of  the  firelight.  He  was  so  gravely  beauti- 
ful, standing  there  between  the  children's  crib  and  my 
bed,  that  I  thought  I  was  seeing  him  in  a  dream.  Mother 
arose,  greeted  him  and  went  back  into  the  kitchen — "to 
warm  some  things,"  she  said. 

"Eve,  dear!"  He  had  ceased  to  call  me  "Eve,  darling!" 
as  in  the  old  days.  He  drew  near  the  bed,  bent  low  above 
me  and  kissed  me.  I  was  not  doing  very  well  and  could 
not  make  out  whether  he  was  really  there  or  merely  in 
my  dream;  but  it  made  no  difference.  I  saw  him  go 
over  to  the  children's  crib  and  look  at  them;  then  he  sat 
down  before  the  fire  and  put  his  face  in  his  hands.  That 
action,  so  little  characteristic  of  him,  aroused  me.  I  lay 
regarding  him  with  an  immeasurable  peace  of  mind  that 
comprehended  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  his. 

Women  who  marry  think  they  suffer,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  whether  they  suffer  nearly  so  much  aa 
their  husbands  sometimes  do.  A  husband  who  becomes 
involved  in  a  selection  of  secret  sins;  who  has  got  a  left- 
foot  relation  to  some  one  whose  feet  take  hold  on  hell; 
who  is  bound  in  the  dark;  who  can  neither  get  rid  of  his 
transgression  nor  confess  it;  above  all,  who  desires  to 
hold  on  to  it— such  a  man  suffers  frightfully  in  the  soft, 
sweet  presence  of  his  sleeping  children  and  of  a  wife  that  is 
one  of  those  simple,  virtuous  women  who  thinketh  no  evil 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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THE  biggest  single  business  concern  in  the 
world  is  the  United  States  Government. 
The  most  extravagant  business  con- 
cern in  the  world  also  is  the  United  States  Government. 

Great  Britain,  with  all  her  colonial  possessions,  her 
pensions  and  her  free  trade,  spends  but  $621,461,975 
annually.  Of  this  sum  $160,940,000  goes  into  the  navy 
and  $137,175,000  into  the  army. 

Germany's  estimates  for  the  coming  year  total  $711,- 
745,000.  Of  this  $203,380,000  is  to  go  into  the  army  and 
$102,030,000  into  the  navy. 

France's  total  expenditures  for  the  past  year  have  been 
$560,000,000,  of  which  $164,565,000  has  gone  into  the 
army  and  $68,295,000  into  the  navy. 

Against  these  figures,  showing  the  total  expenditures 
exclusive  of  payments  on  debt  of  other  great  nations  of  the 
world,  set  the  total  expenditures  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  two  assertions— first,  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  the  biggest  single  business  concern  in  the  world, 
and  second,  that  it  is  the  most  extravagant— are  at  once 
apparent. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment last  year  were  $955,767,000,  the  army  eating  up 
$165,000,000,  the  navy  $125,000,000  and  the  Panama 
Canal  $38,000,000. 

In  other  words,  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Government 
would  create  each  year  a  business  giant  very  nearly  as 
big  as  the  Steel  Trust. 

One-tenth  of  the  money  expended  might  have  been 
saved.  It  might  have  been  saved,  not  by  lopping  off  part 
of  the  army  or  neglecting  the  navy— not  at  the  expense  of 
efficiency— but  by  more  efficiency. 

By  running  the  Government  as  the  Steel  corporation  or 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
run;  by  preventing  overlapping  and  duplication,  and  effect- 
ing ordinary  economies  in  time  and  in  money,  at  least 
one  hundred  million  dollars  might  be  saved  annually. 

President  Taft  has  begun  an  inquiry  with  a  view  to 
effecting  such  economies  in  time  and  in  money.  How  he 
came  to  engage  in  this  work,  how  he  is  proceeding  and 
what  he  hopes  to  attain  is  what  I  propose  to  explain.  What 
follows  here  is  based  partly  on  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  on  suggestions  made  in  interviews  with  Andrew 
Carnegie,  John  Wanamaker  and  Henry  Morgenthau. 

The  President's  Personal  Explanation 

FROM  the  President  I  have  the  explanation  of  what  he 
wishes  to  do  and  of  some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way. 
From  Mr.  Carnegie  comes  the  suggestion  of  a  govern- 
mental bureau  of  accounts  to  coordinate  the  expenses  of 
the  various  governmental  departments.  For  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  methods  of  the  Government  with  those 
of  great  private  corporations,  Mr.  Wanamaker,  who,  as  a 
former  Postmaster-General  and  as  a  merchant,  realizes  the 
loose  methods  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  has  given 
his  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  economies  might  be 
effected.  For  similar  purposes,  Henry  Morgenthau,  who 
formed  the  realty  company  that  built  the  Flatiron  Building 
and  scores  of  other  big  structures  in  New  York,  explains 
where  the  Government  falls  short  in  its  business  methods 
and  loses  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

"The  growth  of  the  United  States  Government,"  said 
President  Taft  in  the  interview  in  which  he  explained  the 
purposes  of  his  economy  inquiry,  "has  been  like  that  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  house.  When  more  room  has  been  needed 
another  wing  has  been  added,  until  the  structure  seems  to 
be  sprawling  in  every  direction.  Criticism  has  been  made 
on  the  ground  that,  following  Cleveland's  Administra- 
tion, the  expenditures  of  the  Government  jumped  violently 
upward. 

"It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  when  Cleve- 
land delivered  his  famous  ultimatum  regarding  Venezuela 
the  Atlantic  Coast  was  protected  by  only  one  gun.  It  was 
fortunate  that  this  country  did  not  have  to  go  to  war  at 
that  time.   The  scare  that  was  caused  then  resulted  in  a 


big  increase  in  the  army  and  navy  and  in  the  fortifications 
along  the  coast.  The  Spanish-American  War  also  forced 
our  expenses  upward. 

"The  country  has  been  growing  and  will  continue  to 
grow.  New  bureaus,  created  as  a  result  of  modern  con- 
ditions, have  also  increased  expenses.  A  great  deal  of 
money  might  be  saved  at  the  expense  of  efficiency— 
by  cutting  down  the  army,  the  navy,  and  neglecting 
fortifications;  or  by  cutting  down  the  personnel. 

"The  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry,  however,  is  toward 
general  business  economy  that  can  be  brought  about  by 
greater  efficiency.  On  account  of  the  pressure  on  my  time 
I  have  turned  over  to  Secretary  Norton  the  details  of 
organizing  a  staff  of  men  competent  to  carry  on  the  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  interesting  examination ;  but  I  intend  to 
make  it  one  of  the  chief  personal  aims  of  my  Administra- 
tion to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  various  departments 
to  a  basis  whereby  I  can  obtain,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
figures  that  will  show  what  the  Government  is  getting  for 
money  expended." 

What  System  Should  Accomplish 

"  T  WANT  to  have  figures  that  will  enable  me,  like  the 
-L  manager  of  any  other  big  corporation,  to  send  for  one  of 
the  heads  of  a  department  and  ask  him  why  he  is  spending 
more  money  than  another  department  chief  for  precisely 
the  same  article.  I  want  to  be  able  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  expenses  of  a  department  are  greater 
this  year  than  last,  so  that  I  can  learn  the  reason  for  the 
increase. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Government  business,  as  in 
every  other  business,  a  close  and  diligent  scrutiny  will 
lead  to  economies.  At  the  very  outset,  before  we  can 
begin  our  work,  we  are  confronted  by  the  difficulties  that 
arise  out  of  the  confused  and  archaic  system  of  displaying 
our  expenditures. 

"I  refer  to  our  estimates. 

"Though  the  law  requires  that  the  estimates  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  the  usual  form  this  year,  I  am  very 
desirous  that  point  be  given  to  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry 
by  having  the  proposed  expenditures  reclassified  and 
thus  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis,  so  that  there  may  be 
some  common  understanding  as  to  what  is  meant  when 
appropriations  are  asked  for. 

"At  the  present  time  Congress  appropriates  large  sums 
of  money,  leaving  it  to  each  administrative  office  to  make 
its  own  classification  when  it  comes  to  expend  that  money. 
This  practice  makes  intelligent  judgment  as  to  economy 
and  efficiency  impossible;  and  so,  before  we  get  into  the 
more  interesting  phase  of  this  work,  we  must  go  right 
down  deep  and  lay  the  foundations  in  the  forms  of  the 
estimates  and  the  appropriations.  This  will  lay  an  extra 
burden  of  work  on  the  officials  and  clerks  of  the  various 
departments,  but  I  know  that  they  will  respond  to  the 
appeal  to  their  loyalty. 

"My  long  experience  in  the  Government  leads  me  to 
believe  that,  though  Government  methods  are  much 
criticised,  the  bad  results — if  there  are  bad  results — are  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  zeal  or  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
servants. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  fine  spirit  of  willing- 
ness to  work  exists  in  the  personnel,  which  if  properly 
encouraged  will  secure  results  equal  to  those  secured  by 
the  best-managed  private  corporations.  We  want  econ- 
omy and  efficiency;  we  want  savings  for  a  purpose.  We 
want  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  and 
we  want  to  save  money  to  enable  the  Government  to 
go  into  some  of  the  beneficial  projects  which  we  are 
debarred  from  taking  up  now  because  we  cannot  increase 
our  expenditures. 

"Projects  affecting  the  public  health,  new  public  works 
and  other  beneficial  activities  of  the  Government  can  be 


furthered  if  we  are  able  to  get  a  dollar  of  value 
for  every  dollar  of  the  Government's  money 
that  we  expend.  One  of  the  disappointing 
things  about  being  President  is  that  one  comes  in  contact 
too  little  with  the  men  down  in  the  service  on  whom  we 
rely  to  do  the  day's  work.  I  wish  I  might  meet  them  and 
encourage  them  more  than  I  do.  When  we  have  completed 
the  work  I  ought  to  be  able  to  receive  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly  reports  which  will  indicate  clearly  to  me  where 
the  good  administrators  are,  the  men  who  ought  to  be 
encouraged;  and  where  the  wasteful  and  inefficient  ones 
are,  the  men  whose  activities  ought  to  be  discouraged. 

"There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  in  the  newspapers 
about  experts  who  have  been  engaged  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  expenses.  We  have  advisers.  We  have  men  who 
suggest.  But  the  only  experts  who  will  make  reductions 
are  the  regular  employees  of  the  Government  themselves. 
If  the  reductions  are  made  it  will  be  the  men  in  the  depart- 
ments, the  committees  of  clerks  and  officials,  who  will 
be  entitled  to  the  credit.  The  work  that  is  being  under- 
taken is  not,  in  any  sense,  a  criticism  of  the  employees. 
The  departments  themselves  will  do  the  actual  work  of 
reduction. 

"It  is  but  natural  for  the  clerks  to  feel  an  intense 
antagonism  for  the  outsider  who  goes  into  their  depart- 
ments and  says:  'Why,  you  are  running  this  department 
too  extravagantly.  I  am  here  to  show  you  how  to 
economize.'  I  have  impressed  on  the  men  that  no  out- 
sider is  investigating  them— that  they  are  investigating 
themselves  and  trying  to  determine  what  can  be  done  to 
reduce  expenditures  and  increase  efficiency.  They  are 
embracing  the  work  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm. 

"The  work  of  a  Government  clerk,  of  a  division  chief,  of 
a  bureau  chief  may  well  fall  into  a  dead  routine  where 
there  is  nothing  to  gain,  nothing  ahead  but  a  treadmill 
motion.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  eliminate  from  the 
service.  I  want  the  employees  of  the  Government,  not 
only  in  Washington  but  all  over  the  country,  to  feel  that 
there  is  something  ahead  that  they  can  accomplish  and 
that  when  they  have  accomplished  it  they  will  get  the 
credit  for  it." 

Loose  and  Wasteful  Methods 

BEFORE  President  Taft  undertook  this  inquiry  he  had 
made  it  a  point  to  talk  specific  expenditures  with  his 
Cabinet  officers,  assistant  secretaries  and  bureau  chiefs; 
and  he  found  that  there  was  no  way  of  coordinating  their 
information  into  terms  by  which  he  might  understand 
where  the  Government  spends  its  billion  dollars  annually. 

When  a  Cabinet  officer  called  he  informed  Mr.  Taft  that 
he  wanted  to  do  such  and  such  a  thing.  The  amount  of 
money  required  was  considered  a  mere  incident.  For 
years  nobody  had  ever  mentioned  the  exact  cost  of  any- 
thing at  the  Capitol.  When  an  investigation  was  to  be 
made,  the  only  question  that  was  raised  in  Congress  was 
whether  five,  ten,  twenty-five  or  fifty  thousand  dollars 
should  be  appropriated.  Round  numbers  have  always 
been  popular  at  the  Capitol. 

Frequently,  in  his  talks  with  his  callers,  President  Taft 
tried  to  find  out  what  the  Government  was  spending 
annually  for  certain  specific  articles.  None  of  his  callers 
could  answer.  They  would  find  out  from  the  bureau  chief 
who,  in  turn,  would  ask  his  assistant,  who  would  ask  one 
of  the  women  clerks,  who  might  or  might  not  know  all 
about  it. 

That's  the  way  the  Government  has  been  run  for  years. 
Though  the  great  corporations  of  the  country  have  been 
figuring  how  to  save  pennies  and  seconds  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business,  the  United  States  Government,  the  biggest 
business  of  them  all,  has  gone  wheezing  on  its  way  like  one 
of  the  old  Mississippi  steamboats,  completely  outdistanced 
in  the  modern  method  of  systematic  business. 

The  railroads  have  worked  for  years  to  lop  oft  a  minute 
in  a  sixty-mile  run.  One  of  the  biggest  typewriter- 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country  has  labored  for  no 
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less  than  eight  years  to  find  a  way  of  saving  time  in  moving 
one  piece  of  mechanism  to  the  point  where  it  could  be 
joined  to  another.  By  concentrating  on  such  little  things, 
the  manufacturing  concern  turns  out  its  machines  at 
one-third  the  original  cost. 

While  the  President  was  puzzling  to  know  why  one  man, 
at  the  head  of  Uncle  Sam's  great  corporation,  could  not 
place  his  finger  on  all  the  leaks,  like  the  manager  of  a 
private  corporation,  the  same  thought  was  disturbing  a 
young  man  from  Chicago  over  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Charles  Dyer  Norton  was  head  of  the  Chicago  branch 
of  a  big  insurance  company  when  he  was  asked  by  Secre- 
tary MacVeagh,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  become 
assistant  secretary. 

From  head  to  heel  Norton  is  a  business  man.  He  had 
not  been  in  the  Treasury  Department  two  days  before  he 
had  reason  to  be  amazed  at  the  difference  between  Govern- 
ment and  corporation  business  methods.  When  he  had 
wanted  certain  information  in  his  office  out  in  Chicago  he 
merely  had  to  press  a  button,  mention  what  he  wanted 
and  in  two  minutes'  time  the  information  was  on  his  desk. 

In  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  he  found 
the  methods  somewhat  different.  There  were  plenty  of 
buttons  that  might  be  pressed  and  plenty  of  messengers 
and  clerks  to  respond  to  the  call,  but  the  information  that 
was  desired  was  not  called  forth  from  its  lair  so  easily. 

Mr.  Norton,  for  instance,  wanted  to  know  at  what  speed 
the  machines  that  turn  out  the  United  States  treasury 
notes  are  run.  He  asked  the  bureau  chief  who  knew  noth- 
ing about  it,  and  went  on  down  the  line  through  head 
clerks,  assistant  head  clerks  and  assistants  to  the  assistants, 
until  he  came  finally  to  the  two  women  who  were  running 
a  machine.  They  knew  at  what  speed  it  was  being  run. 
It  was  being  run  at  any  speed,  according  to  their  mood. 

New  Efforts  Toward  Real  Economy 

NORTON  changed  that  and  he  changed  a  great  many 
other  things  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Every- 
where he  turned  there  was  a  chance  to  save  money  and 
increase  efficiency.  The  place  was  being  run  as  only  a 
Government  department  can  be  run.  Such  methods  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  least  systematic  department  store. 

After  taking  an  inventory  of  the  situation  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  Mr.  Norton  went  to  Representa- 
tive Tawney,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  asked  him  to  have  Congress  appropriate 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing an  economy  inquiry.  He  laid  his  plan  before  Tawney. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  was 
convinced  that  money  could  be  saved.  He  warned  Norton, 
however,  that  he  would  have  trouble  getting  the  thing 
through  the  Senate. 

Norton  went  to  see  Senator  Aldrich,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  He  explained  his  economy  plan  to 
him.  He  said  that 
if  the  inquiry  were 
conducted  through- 
out the  Govern- 
ment, instead  of 
merely  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department, 
no  less  than  one 
hundred  million 
dollars  could  be 
saved  annually. 
In  other  words,  a 
saving  of  ten  per 
cent  might  be 
effected. 

Senator  Aldrich 
agreed  to  the  ap- 
propriation of 
twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the 
Treasury  inquiry. 
He  was  convinced 
that  it  was  feasible; 
in  fact,  he  was  so 
strongly  convinced 
that  in  the  heat  of 
a  debate  in  the 
Senate  he  raised 
the  ante  and  said  he 
believed  that,  if  he 
were  running  the 
Government,  he 
could  save  three 
hundred  million 
dollars  a  year. 

The  Treasury 
officials  went  to 
work  with  a  will. 
In  one  year  they 
reduced  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the 
department  by 
nearly  two  million 


dollars.  At  the  same  time  more  work  has  been  done 
and  done  better  than  ever  before,  and  time-saving  and 
money-saving  improvements,  which  will  result  in  future 
economies,  have  been  installed. 

Similar  savings  were  made  in  other  departments  by 
the  same  methods,  and  it  became  clear  that  an  economy 
and  efficiency  inquiry,  conducted  scientifically  from  the 
bottom  up,  would  result  in  a  transformation  of  the  gener- 
ally loose  methods  of  conducting  governmental  business. 

What  the  officials  were  accomplishing  in  the  Treasury 
Department  aroused  considerable  interest  throughout 
the  Government  service  in  Washington.  As  a  result  of 
the  developments  in  the  Treasury  Department,  where  the 
officials  were  working  with  a  zeal  more  characteristic  of 
private  business  than  public  service,  President  Taft  sent 
for  Mr.  Norton  and  discussed  with  him  at  length  the 
details  of  a  plan  to  reduce  all  the  expenditures  of  the 
various  departments  to  terms  of  a  common  understand- 
able basis,  and  then  make  comparisons  such  as  are  made 
in  any  of  the  great  business  corporations  of  the  country. 

Shortly  after  this  discussion  of  economy  plans  Mr. 
Norton  was  asked  to  become  President  Taft's  secretary 
on  the  understanding  that  one  of  his  chief  functions  was 
to  work  out  the  President's  economy  inquiry.  As  the 
President  has  stated,  the  details  of  the  economy  program 
are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Norton. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  Congress 
seems  actually  willing  to  lend  its  aid  to  such  a  campaign. 
In  the  past,  other  Presidents  have  determined  to  wield  the 
big  stick  of  economy,  but  the  politicians  in  Congress,  with 
visions  of  patronage  being  decimated,  have  invariably 
blocked  the  moves. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  have  agreed  to  support  the  President  in 
his  present  effort  to  effect  economies.  As  the  Democrats 
will  control  the  next  House,  their  aid  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  plan.  The  President's  assertion  that  the  inquiry  is 
non-partisan  has  won  him  many  Democratic  supporters; 
and,  as  the  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  a  program  of 
economy,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  attempt  to  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  sincere  reform  in  this  direction. 

At  the  last  session  Congress  furnished  the  funds  for 
the  general  inquiry.  At  the  behest  of  the  President  the 
following  paragraph  was  embodied  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill : 

"To  enable  the  President,  by  the  employment  of 
accountants  and  experts  from  official  and  private  life,  to 
inquire  more  effectually  into  the  methods  of  transacting  the 
public  business  of  the  Government  in  the  several  executive 
departments  and  other  Governmental  establishments,  with 
the  view  to  inaugurating  new  or  changing  old  methods  of 
transacting  such  public  business  so  as  to  attain  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  therein;  and  to  ascertain  and 
recommend  to  Congress  what  changes  in  law  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  such  results  of  his  inquiry  as  can- 
not be  carried  into  effect  by  executive  action  alone;  and 
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for  each  and  every  purpose  necessary  hereunder,  includ- 
ing the  employment  of  personal  services  at  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  or  elsewhere— one  hundred  thousand 
dollars." 

The  President's  hope  is  that  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans  will  aid  the  work.  Many  of  the  changes  in 
methods  can  be  wrought  by  executive  action  alone,  but 
certain  measures,  such  as  the  abolition  of  some  of  the 
navy  yards,  will  require  Congressional  sanction.  All  the 
Cabinet  officers  today  are  working  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  their  departments.  Secretary  Meyer  of  the  Navy 
Department,  for  instance,  is  working  out  plans  for  con- 
centrating the  mechanical  work  of  the  navy  at  a  few  of  the 
bigger  navy  yards. 

Already  some  of  the  departments  have  been  found  to  be 
overlapping  and  duplicating  work.  In  some  instances, 
probably,  there  will  have  to  be  consolidations.  These  also 
will  require  Congressional  sanction. 

John  Wanamaker's  Views 

THERE  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  the  method 
by  which  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  hopes  to  wipe 
out  the  deficit  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  Last  year  the 
expenses  of  that  department  amounted  to  $234,692,000. 
The  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  to  increase  the 
rates  on  the  advertising  matter  in  magazines.  President 
Taft  has  been  considering  that  plan  but  has  not  definitely 
decided  in  its  favor. 

In  discussing  this  feature  of  the  economy  plan  John 
Wanamaker,  former  Postmaster-General,  asserted  that  no 
more  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  could  be  adopted. 

"The  general  inquiry  being  made  by  President  Taft," 
said  Mr.  Wanamaker,  "will  commend  itself  to  every 
business  man  in  the  country.  With  Mr.  Hitchcock's  sug- 
gestion, however,  there  will  be  no  general  agreement.  The 
magazines  are  supported,  not  by  the  price  paid  for  the 
magazine  by  the  readers,  but  by  the  advertisers. 

"In  a  sense,  magazines  are  private  concerns;  but  they 
have  a  public  function  to  perform— an  educational  func- 
tion. To  tax  the  advertisements  is  to  tax  the  quality 
of  the  educational  matter  contained  in  the  pages,  for  the 
advertisements  enable  the  publishers  to  pay  high  prices  for 
literature  and  educational  articles.  The  price  paid  for  a 
magazine  does  not  pay  for  the  printing  and  the  paper.  If 
Mr.  Hitchcock's  suggestion  should  become  part  of  the 
President's  plan  it  would  mean  that  the  public  would  suffer 
in  the  loss  of  much  educational  material  that  the  publishers 
then  would  be  unable  to  buy. 

"When  I  was  Postmaster-General  I  found  that  the  best 
economy  was  obtained  by  the  personal  example  of  the  head 
of  the  department.  I  made  it  a  practice  to  go  to  the  office 
myself  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  time  for 
reporting  when  I  took  office  was  nine  o'clock.  I  issued 
no  general  order  to  the  employees  to  be  at  their  desks 

earlier,  but  soon 
after  I  started  the 
practice  myself  the 
employees  followed 
suit. 

"The  result  was 
tha.t  a  greater 
amount  of  work 
was  done.  When 
employees  left  the 
service  their  places 
did  not  have  to  be 
filled.  There  was 
no  need  to  urge  the 
clerks  to  work 
harder.  They  took 
the  pace  naturally. 
The  laggards 
dropped  out  of 
their  own  volition. 

"In  private  busi- 
ness I  find  the  same 
system  works  ad- 
mirably. The  ma- 
jority of  working 
men  and  women 
are  ambitious. 
With  an  oblitera- 
tion of  political  re- 
wards and  the 
establishment  of  a 
merit  system  there 
will  be  increased 
diligence  and  faith- 
fulness.  The 
President's  plan 
for  retiring  aged 
employees  on  a  pen- 
sion, which  is  part 
of  his  general  econ- 
omy plan,  is  one  of 

(Continued,  on 
Page  32) 
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"in  the  City  of  Washington,  in  lei  EtatstUnis,  When 
M.  JUcKinley  was  le  President" 

AT  FOUR  o'clock  in  the  morning  M.  Duclos  entered 
ZA   the  Cafe  des  Oiseaux  in  the  Rue  des  Petits  Champs. 
A-  It  was  an  unusual  hour  for  an  honest  shopkeeper 
to  he  out  of  bed  in  Paris,  but  M.  Duclos  had  a  sufficient 
reason. 

Fair  dealing,  albeit  somewhat  slow  of  foot,  had  brought 
M.  Duclos  to  a  substantial  shop  looking  from  a  cross  street 
into  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  It  was  edging  him  slowly  into 
that  fashionable  quarter.  Already  Hugette  Rozier,  who 
created  hats  in  the  rooms  above  his  shop,  had  said  the 
word: 

"Monsieur  Duclos,  we  belong  out  there!"— pointing 
into  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

"But,  madame,"  he  had  said,  "to  get  on  there  one  must 
have  something  in  his  shop  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
Paris." 

"And  that  thing  you  have,  monsieur." 
He  had  scratched  his  head  then.  "I  cannot  think  of  it, 
madame." 

"But  I  can:  it  is  called  honesty,  Monsieur  Duclos." 
The  creator  of  hats  was  very  charming  and  monsieur 
bowed.   Then  there  came  a  twinkle  into  his  eyes. 
"And  you,  madame?" 

The  petite  Hugette  laughed  like  a  blackbird. 

"Ah,  monsieur,  I  am  perhaps  not  so  fortunate, 
but  for  that  reason  I  do  not  despair." 

Her  hand  darted  between  the  buttons  of  her 
blouse,  a  ribbon  snapped  and  she  extended  her 
half-closed  palm  near  to  the  eyes  of  Monsieur 
Duclos.  He  saw  there  an  elegant  young  man— a 
miniature  studded  with  diamonds.  It  was  only  for 
a  moment  that  Hugette's  rosy  palm  flashed  before 
the  eyes  of  M.  Duclos,  but  in  that  moment  the 
shrewd  bourgeois- dealer  in  jewels  observed  a  num- 
ber of  things— namely,  that  the  case  of  the  minia- 
ture was  a  genuine  antique;  that  the  diamonds 
were  false— the  bent  tines  of  the  metal  proclaiming 
how  recently  this  paste  had  been  substituted.  And 
the  painting  on  the  ivory  disk !  It  had  been  done 
yesterday,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli— he  could  put  his 
finger  on  the  very  shop. 

Ah,  well,  if  one  were  setting  up  a  little  modiste 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  one  could  not  afford  to  be 
too  honest.  There  would  be  expense  enough:  the 
baker  and  the  candlestick-maker  would  not  take 
fairy  gold— a  bit  of  deception  in  this  behalf  could 
be  forgiven  him.  If,  when  he  had  cast  up  the  cost 
of  the  venture,  this  elegant  Lothario  had  pur- 
chased an  ancient  miniature  for  a  dozen  francs, 
forced  the  noble  face  of  some  subject  of  a  Louis  to 
make  way  on  the  ivory  disk  for  his  own,  set  the 
denuded  metal  wreath  with  brilliants  and  hung  it 
about  the  charming  neck  of  Hugette  under  the  lace 
blouse— why,  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  economical 
bourgeois,  he  was  a  prudent  young  man. 

It  was  quite  as  well.  Hugette  would  have  no 
inkling  of  this  prudence  until  the  affair  went  on  the 


rocks  and  she  came  to  the  pawnshop  with  the 
salvage.  And  then,  what  did  it  matter?  In  love- 
land  all  treasures  are  alike— oak  leaves  on  the 
morning  after! 

The  remarks  of  Hugette  had  found  a  lodging 
with  M.  Duclos.  He  was  ready  for  this  step  into 
a  fashionable  quarter  of  Paris.  He  would  take 
with  him,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  rare  thing  which 
Hugette  had  named.  But  it  was  not  entirely 
upon  this  virtue  that  he  would  depend  out  there 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  He  had,  locked  up  in  the 
great  safe  in  his  shop,  thirteen  diamonds  that 
could  not  be  equaled  in  the  whole  of  France.  He 
had  put  in  half  a  lifetime  at  matching  those 
diamonds.  It  was  with  great  acumen  that  M. 
Duclos  had  gone  about  assembling  this  treasure. 
He  had  observed  that  jewels,  like  the  blood,  were 
always  moving;  and,  like  that  blood,  they  fol- 
lowed the  impulses  of  the  heart.  At  least,  it  was 
so  with  diamonds.  If  there  were  a  good  stone 
in  France  it  would  finally  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  light-o'-loves  that  foraged  on  Paris; 
and  when  this  flying  squadron  came  to  sell  its  loot 
M.  Duclos  could  obtain  that  stone  for  a  fraction 
of  its  value. 

It  was  on  account  of  these  diamonds  that  M. 
Duclos  came  so  early — or,  since  the  place  is  Paris, 
shall  we  say  so  late?— into  the  Cafe  des  Oiseaux. 
He  was  a  prudent  bourgeois.  Since  there  lay  the 
earnings  of  a  lifetime  in  that  shop,  M.  Duclos 
wished  it  always  under  some  one's  eye.  And  he  had  man- 
aged in  this  fashion:  Until  midnight  there  was  no  danger; 
then  until  half-past  four  his  friend,  the  gendarme  Jacques 
Fuillon,  watched  over  the  Rue  des  Petits  Champs.  One 
found  him  always,  like  a  gigantic  Cerberus,  before  this 
shop.    And  at  half-past  four  M.  Duclos  came,  always 
exactly  on  the  hour;  for  the  gendarme,  a  cog  in  the  police 
machinery  of  Paris,  controlled  his  movements  by  the 
hand  of  the  clock. 

It  was  the  custom  of  M.  Duclos  to  enter  the  Cafe  des 
Oiseaux  for  his  cup  of  black  coffee  before  he  went  on 
guard;  and  as  he  waited  for  the  day  to  open  it  was  his 
custom  also  to  read  romances.  He  carried  one  always 
under  his  arm;  he  opened  it  in  the  Cafe  des  Oiseaux  before 
his  cup.  M.  Duclos  preferred  tales  in  which  tragedies 
were  accustomed  to  happen— wherein  a  mystery  seized  one 
in  the  opening  lines  and  one  trailed  it  through  with  one's 
nose  against  the  page.  M.  Duclos  had  about  exhausted 
the  literature  of  Parisian  mystery.  He  had  come  to  the 
last  of  the  intricate  adventures  of  M.  Lecoq  when,  by 
accident,  a  new  door  had  been  thrown  open  to  him. 


"Monsieur  Takes  His  Liberty  With  the  Heart  of 
the  One  and  the  Clock  of  the  Other  " 


In  the  Cafe  des  Oiseaux— as  sooner  or  later  it  must  have 
happened— he  had  chanced  upon  the  author  of  Hugette's 
advancing  fortunes.  This  elegant  young  man  had  bowed 
to  M.  Duclos  as  he  sat  over  his  coffee,  and  from  the  bow 
he  had  advanced  to  a  word  of  comment  upon  the  literature 
that  M.  Duclos  affected. 

"Ah,  if  one  admired  tales  of  mystery,  then  one  should 
by  all  means  read  those  of  Monsieur  Poe,  the  American. 
He  was  the  master  of  such  tales;  the  others,  all  the  others— 
Gaboriau,  Monsieur  le  Docteur  Doyle— these  were  mere 
imitators  of  him." 

M.  Duclos  had  inquired  where  the  tales  of  this  Monsieur 
Poe  could  be  had;  and,  having  been  directed,  he  had 
found  them.  He  came  now,  on  this  morning,  with  a 
volume  of  them  tucked  under  his  arm. 

As  M.  Duclos  entered  from  the  Rue  des  Petits  Champs 
he  observed  that  his  elegant  preceptor  in  the  literature  of 
mystery  was  already  there.  He  stood  at  the  back  of  the 
cafe  before  the  clock,  as  though  he  came  at  this  moment 
from  a  bandbox.  His  fair  hair  was  curled  and  perfumed 
under  the  silken  brim  of  his  English  opera  hat;  there  were 
double  pearl  studs  in  his  shirtfront;  his  immaculate  hands 
were  loaded  with  rings;  he  wore  a  jeweled  bangle  on  his 
wrist  beneath  the  cuff.  Before  him  on  the  table  were  his 
gloves,  his  cane  and  a  glass  of  liqueur.  But  for  the 
moment  he  stood  with  an  evening  journal  extended  in 
his  hands,  idly  glancing  down  its  columns  like  one  who 
performed  a  certain  habit  with  but  little  attaching  interest. 
M.  Duclos  thought  that  the  elegant  young  man  had  been 
facing  the  other  way  and  had  turned  swiftly  as  he  entered, 
but  if  so,  he  did  not  advance  toward  M.  Duclos— he 
bowed  slightly,  as  to  a  chance  acquaintance,  and  returned 
to  the  columns  of  his  journal. 

M.  Duclos  crossed  to  his  table;  the  rotund  veuve, 
Consenat,  who  maintained  this  Cafe  of  the  Birds,  brought 
his  coffee. 

"Monsieur  is  early  tonight,"  she  said. 
M.  Duclos,  who  was  never  in  his  life  either  late  or  early, 
bowed,  congratulated  Madame  Consenat  on  her  excellent 
coffee— as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  every  morning 
for  two  years— tasted  his  cup  and  opened  his  book.  He 
sipped  both  the  coffee  and  the  tale.  At  length,  when  he 
had  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  he  closed  the  volume 
and  looked  up  over  the  rim  of  his  noseglasses.  At  this 
moment  the  elegant  stranger,  with  an  air  of  ennui,  folded 
his  journal,  tossed  it  on  to  a  near-by  table,  and  moving 
forward  took  up  his  cane  and  gloves  as  though  about  to 
depart.  It  was  then  that  the  cafe  clock  came  into  view 
and  M.  Duclos  observed  that  by  this  clock  Madame 
Consenat 's  words  were  verified — it  was  but  three  o'clock 
and  thirty  minutes;  he  was  early  by  half  an  hour. 

The  elegant  stranger,  sauntering  out  of  the  Cafe 
des  Oiseaux,  paused  by  M.  Duclos'  table  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  do.  He  bowed  with  a  trifle  of 
condescension.  Had  monsieur  found  the  great 
Poe  to  his  liking? 

M.  Duclos  replied  profusely,  like  one  who  has 
received  a  benefit  that  he  cannot  measure.  He  was 
wonderful— this  Poe!  Gaboriau— the  great  Gabo- 
riau— could  not  approach  him;  and  that  docteur 
anglais— what  did  one  call  him— Doyle?  Pouf! 
He  was  an  echo.  What  was  Lecoq!  What  was 
Sherlock  Holmes  beside  this  Master  Dupin !  These 
were  the  successors  of  Alexander!  .  .  .  And 
when  he  wrote  weird  tales  one's  blood  chilled. 
That  German,  Hoffmann,  whose  head  was  full  of 
horrors!  He  could  not  make  one  hear  the  piercing 
cry,  or  feel  the  awful  suffocation,  or  see  the  ghastly 
dead  face,  like  this  Poe!  The  German  told  like 
one  who  had  heard  of  such  hideous  tragedies,  but 
this  American  like  one  who  had  survived  them. 

The  elegant  stranger  was  charmed.  One  takes  a 
certain  merit  from  merely  discovering  a  pleasure  to 
another.  He  became  more  friendly.  M.  Duclos 
read  with  a  discriminating  taste— it  was  so  rare  a 
thing!  His  opinion,  then,  would  be  most  interest- 
ing to  hear.  Monsieur  had  observed  the  great  Poe's 
tales  to  lie  in  two  separate  zones.  In  which  of  these 
did  M.  Duclos  believe  him  to  excel? 
M.  Duclos  was  certain  upon  this  point. 
"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "the  tales  in  which  M.  Poe 
unravels  his  mystery  from  some  tiny  incident  are 
his  greatest.  They  seem  to  me  to  move  along  the 
lines  of  a  profound  truth— that  is  to  say,  there  are 
always  evidences  which,  if  one  did  but  observe  and 
correctly  interpret,  would  presently  disclose  the 
whole  mystery.    It  is  not  upon  some  elaborate 
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theory  that  one  must  depend;  it  is  upon  the  tiny  evi- 
dences—the crook  of  a  letter  in  a  written  word,  a  scratch 
on  a  table,  a  bit  of  paper.  It  is  the  value  of  these  trivial- 
ities that  M.  Poe  brings  so  forcibly  before  us.  This, 
monsieur,  is  a  great  truth,  a  valuable  truth,  a  useful 
truth— one  to  remember  and  apply,  monsieur." 

Did  M.  Duclos  think  so?  The  elegant  stranger  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  Now,  he  would  select  the  great  Poe's 
weird  tales  as  the  most  excellent  of  his  writings.  These 
were  cups  of  opiate,  which  one  tasted  and  forgot  the  place 
in  which  he  sat;  tasted  and  forgot  his  anxieties;  tasted 
and  forgot  the  flight  of  time.  The  interests  of  men  in  their 
affairs  were  so  consuming,  their  anxieties  so  keen!  To 
make  them  forget !  Ah,  this  was  the  test ! 

M.  Duclos  protested.  But  such  tales  were  false;  the 
incidents  of  them  were  things  that  did  not  happen.  But 
those  of  M.  Dupin— they  rested 
upon  a  truth  to  be  verified  in 
one's  experience.  They  were 
didactic;  the  reader  learned  a 
thing  which  he  might  convert 
to  his  use. 

The  stranger  slipped  into  a 
chair  beside  M.  Duclos  at  his 
table.  In  the  interest  which 
this  discussion  had  inspired  he 
forgot  that  he  was  going  out. 

But  were  those  tales  false? 
Did  they  not  happen?  For  him- 
self, he  was  not  so  certain.  Of 
course,  it  was  in  the  genius  of 
M.  Poe  so  to  stage  them  that 
one  could  not  say,  Ah!  That 
was  a  trick  that  only  a  master 
could  turn.  To  present  the 
weird,  the  ghastly,  the  tragic, 
with  such  cunning  that  one  could 
not  say  whether  they  happened 
in  the  narrator's  mind  or  in  the 
world  outside.  But— and  M. 
Duclos  should  mark  it— men, 
in  fact,  sometimes  had  experi- 
ences like  this.  Strange,  incred- 
ible adventures  came  to  them 
now  and  then  in  such  a  manner 
that  afterward  they  never  could 
be  certain  whether  or  not  they 
had  happened.  .  .  .  M.  Poe 
was  not  off  the  ground  here. 
He  was  dealing  with  a  certain 
order  of  human  experience  in 
these  tales.  True,  they  were 
experiences  that  men  rarely 
spoke  of,  since  they  were  things 
one  could  not  verify.  M.  Poe 
had  not  exceeded  those  experi- 
ences. One  had  adventures  on 
this  borderland  as  strange  as  M. 
Poe  had  dreamed  of.  Did  M. 
Duclos  doubt  it?  The  stranger 
knew  a  certain  case  in  point. 
He  put  his  cane  and  gloves  upon 
the  table. 

Had  M .  Duclos  ever  by  chance 
heard  of  Monsieur  le  Docteur  le 
Due  de  Borde?  He  was  young. 
Perhaps  his  fame  was  local  yet. 
M.  Duclos  had  not?  Well,  a 
weird,  a  strange,  an  incredible 
thing  had  befallen  this  young 
man.  In  Paris?  No.  In  the 
very  land  of  this  M.  Poe— in  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  les  Etats- 
Unis,  when  M.  McKinley  was 

le  President,  shortly  before  the  Spanish-American  War. 

"Monsieur  le  Docteur  le  Due  de  Borde  had  been 
attached  to  the  French  legation  there.  He  was  a  gay  dog, 
this  Monsieur  le  Docteur  le  Due  de  Borde.  Ah,  one  may 
find  companions  who  dine  late  in  other  cities  than  Paris. 
And  the  good  wines !  They  are  not  all  poured  out  in  France. 
.  .  .  Well,  it  was  about  this  very  hour  of  the  fnorning, 
after  a  dinner  of  the  best,  that  Monsieur  le  Docteur  le  Due 
de  Borde  was  returning  to  his  lodging.  The  good  wine 
was  in  his  head  and  he  had  dismissed  his  carriage  and  gone 
afoot  to  get  the  air.  It  was  a  bit  cold  and  monsieur 
walked  briskly." 

Did  M.  Duclos  know  the  city  of  Washington?  He  did 
not?  The  elegant  stranger  traced  an  imaginary  map  on 
the  table  with  his  finger.  It  was  traversed  by  a  great 
boulevard,  l'Avenue  de  Pennsylvanie,  running  from  la 
Maison  Blanche  to  le  Capitole,  and  then,  turning  sharply, 
it  passed  la  Bibliotheque  Congressionale. 

"As  Monsieur  le  Docteur  le  Due  de  Borde  traversed 
this  boulevard  a  hansom  cab  such  as  one  sees  in  Londres, 
going  at  a  slow  jog,  turned  in.  As  the  cab  passed  it 
seemed  to  Monsieur  le  Docteur  that  a  woman  thrust  her 
arm  out  of  the  window  and  waved  a  handkerchief,  as 
though  to  attract  his  attention.  Now,  Monsieur  le  Docteur 


le  Due  de  Borde  is  very  gallant.  He  began  at  once  to  run 
after  the  cab,  shouting  to  the  driver  to  pull  up  and  wav- 
ing his  walking  stick.  The  cab  horse  proceeded  leisurely 
down  l'Avenue  de  Pennsylvanie  and  turned  out  toward 
la  Bibliotheque  Congressionale.  During  all  this  time  a 
woman's  hand  remained  thrust  out  of  the  cab  window 
and  a  tiny  white  handkerchief  fluttered  in  her  fingers. 
Monsieur  le  Docteur  followed. 

"In  American  cities  there  exists  an  inconceivable 
custom,  when  repairing  a  street,  of  digging  a  trench  half 
across  it,  setting  up  a  red  lantern  at  each  end  and  leaving 
Providence  to  care  further  for  the  traveler.  In  front  of 
la  Bibliotheque  Congressionale  there  was  such  a  trench  to 
lay  a  water  main  cut  half  across  the  street,  a  red  lantern 
marking  its  limit.  As  the  cab  passed,  one  of  the  wheels 
struck  the  lantern  and  went  suddenly  into  the  ditch; 


The  Cafe  des  Oiseaux  Was  Filled  With  Gendarmes 

the  cab  lurched  heavily  to  one  side  and,  to  the  horror  of 
Monsieur  le  Docteur— who  was  close  behind— the  woman 
plunged  out,  striking  her  head  on  the  asphalt  pavement. 
The  cab  righted  itself  and  went  on,  the  heavy  wheel  rolling 
over  the  woman's  coat. 

"  Monsieur  le  Docteur  le  Due  de  Borde  ran  to  the  woman 
and  bent  over  her  to  lift  her  up.  To  his  utter  amazement, 
he  found  that  the  woman  was  not  only  dead  but  that  she 
was  cold  and  her  limbs  set  in  rigor  mortis,  showing  that  she 
had  been  dead  for  hours. 

"She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  perhaps  thirty,  of  a 
decided  continental  type,  black  hair,  heavy  brows,  long 
black  lashes  and  a  low  oval  brow.  She  wore  a  magnificent 
sealskin  coat,  trimmed  in  ermine  and  reaching  to  her  feet. 
M.  le  Docteur  noticed  that  her  hands  were  small,  with  deli- 
cate tapering  fingers;  in  one  of  them  a  handkerchief  was 
tied;  there  was  also  a  broken  leather  strap  around  the 
waist.  Monsieur  le  Docteur  le  Due  de  Borde  shuddered 
with  horror.  The  dead  woman  had  been  tied  into  the  cab! 

"He  had  been  flirting  with  a  corpse! 

"  Monsieur  le  Docteur  sprang  up  to  call  for  aid.  He  had 
hardly  got  to  his  feet  when  a  hand  seized  him  by  the 
shoulder;  he  whirled  around  to  find  himself  in  the  grasp  of 
a  powerful  man,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  naval  officer. 


The  man's  breast  was  covered  with  decorations;  his  teeth 
gleamed  through  a  tangle  of  black  beard  and  he  growled 
in  a  hoarse  guttural  tongue,  which  Monsieur  le  Docteur 
recognized  as  Russian. 

"The  man  held  Monsieur  le  Docteur  with  one  hand  and 
thrust  the  other  into  the  bosom  of  his  own  coat.  Monsieur 
le  Docteur  instantly  divined  that  his  adversary  hunted  a 
weapon  and  he  seized  the  arm  with  both  of  his  hands  to 
wrench  it  away  before  the  weapon  could  be  got.  The  two 
men  began  to  struggle  desperately.  The  Russian  cursed 
in  that  unintelligible  Slavic  jargon  which  is  like  the  chatter 
of  an  engine.  He  shifted  his  hand  from  the  shoulder  to 
Monsieur  le  Docteur's  throat  and  began  to  choke  him.  The 
two  men  were  now  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  Monsieur 
le  Docteur  was  facing  le  Capitole,  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  come.    He  could  not  breathe;  his  eyes 

protruded;  he  felt  that, he  was 

dying. 

"At  this  moment,  across  the 
Russian's  shoulder,  he  saw  a 
huge  motor  car  coming  swiftly 
down  the  street  toward  them. 
It  seemed  to  pull  up  a  bit  as  it 
approached;  then,  when  it  was 
nearly  on  them,  it  came  forward 
as  though  all  the  power  were 
suddenly  applied. 

"  The  car  held  only  the  chauf- 
feur and  carried  no  lights.  It 
struck  the  Russian  a  frightful 
crushing  blow  in  the  back  and 
both  he  and  Monsieur  le  Doc- 
teur le  Due  de  Borde  were 
flung  far  down  the  street. 

"The  first  impression  of  re- 
turning consciousness  that  came 
to  Monsieur  le  Docteur  le  Due 
de  Borde  was  that  of  a  heavy 
cloth  lying  over  his  face  and 
body.  He  raised  his  hand, 
pushed  it  back  and  sat  up.  He 
saw  that  he  had  been  lying  on 
the  floor  of  a  dimly  lighted 
room,  under  the  corner  of  a 
great  silk  Oriental  rug,  which 
remained  spread  out  as  though 
covering  other  persons  asleep 
on  the  floor. 

"The  room,  which  seemed  to 
be  a  library,  was  lighted  by  a 
lamp  somewhere  behind  him. 
He  turned  his  head  to  see.  A 
large  table  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  littered  with  books, 
papers  and  various  articles. 
Over  it  leaned  a  man  holding  a 
small  copper  coffee-pot  in  the 
flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp.  At  the 
sound  of  Monsieur  le  Docteur's 
turning  around  on  the  floor  the 
man  looked  up.  He  was  tall, 
thin,  dark  and  apparently 
Spanish. 

"'Ah!'  he  said,  with  a  curious 
lisping  accent.  'One  of  them 
returns ! ' 

"Then  he  came  swiftly  over 
to  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  took  him 
by  the  arm  and  helped  him  into 
a  big  leather  chair  directly  be- 
fore the  table,  poured  out  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  held  it  to  his  lips. 

"The  coffee  was  thick,  strong 
and  black,  and  Monsieur  le 
Docteur  le  Due  de  Borde  at  once  began  to  feel  the  effect 
of  it.  He  could  sit  up  by  holding  on  to  the  arms  of  the 
chair,  but  his  head  ached  frightfully  and  his  senses  were 
dazed. 

"'Perhaps,'  said  the  Spaniard,  as  though  speaking  to 
himself,  '  I  would  better  see  if  the  others  are  intending  also 
to  return.' 

"He  seized  a  corner  of  the  great  rug  and  threw  it  back, 
revealing  the  body  of  the  woman  which  Monsieur  le  Doc- 
teur had  found  tied  in  the  cab  and,  beside  her,  lying  at  full 
length,  the  body  of  the  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  naval 
officer— his  black  beard  clotted  with  blood  where  it  had 
dripped  from  his  mouth. 

"'Ah,'  he  said,  'these  are  more  courteous;  they  prefer 
to  await  our  arrival.' 

"Then  he  poured  out  a  cup  of  coffee  and  drank  it. 

"'It  is  in  all  countries  the  same,'  he  continued;  'the 
coffee  for  the  last  course— no,  the  cigarette;  and  then — 
the  end.  A  word  of  explanation,  sefior,  before  the  ciga- 
rette, that  you  may  feel  less  among  strangers  when  we 
presently  join  madame  and  the  admiral. 

"'Madame  and  I  are  rather  famous  specialists  of  a 
certain  order,  usually  employed  by  a  Government  when  its 

(Concluded  on  Page  34) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  DECEMBER  31,  1910 


Country  Trade  and  the  Parcels-Post 

A COUNTRY  merchant  in  New  England  writes  us:  "  My 
experience  in  competing  with  mail-order  houses  leads 
me  to  think  a  parcels-post  system  would  be  a  benefit  to  me 
rather  than  an  injury.  Quite  often,  if  one  of  my  customers 
could  buy  from  a  mail-order  house  some  small  article  that 
struck  his  fancy  and  have  the  article  delivered  cheaply  by 
post,  that  would  be  the  extent  of  his  mail-order  purchase. 
But  he  does  not  want  to  pay  high  express  charges  on  the 
article,  so  he  and  his  neighbors  will  pore  over  the  catalog 
and  pick  out  enough  goods  to  make  a  freight  shipment. 
The  result  is  that  the  mail-order  house,  instead  of  selling 
five  pounds,  sells  a  hundred  pounds  or  more." 

How  many  other  country  merchants  would  find  the 
same  condition  among  their  customers  with  respect  to 
mail-order  business?  Isn't  there,  in  fact,  a  continual 
drumming  up  of  trade  for  mail-order  houses  by  purchasers, 
who  wish  their  neighbors  to  join  them,  in  order  to  make  up  a 
bulky  shipment  by  freight  and  avoid  high  express  charges? 
So  far  as  we  know,  mail-order  houses  have  never  taken  any 
particular  interest  in  the  parcels-post.  Is  this  because 
they  are  satisfied  with  a  scheme  that  induces  purchasers 
to  buy  in  bulk?   This  phase  merits  consideration. 

The  parcels-post,  limited  to  rural  delivery  routes  as 
recommended  by  the  President,  would  certainly  benefit  the 
country  merchant.  We  doubt  that  an  extension  of  the 
system  would  really  injure  him. 

Where  Our  Millions  Go 

THERE  is  a  little  comfort  in  whisky  figures,  but  only  a 
little.  In  the  five-year  period  ending  with  1910  con- 
sumption showed  a  slightly  smaller  ratio  of  increase  than 
in  the  five-year  period  ending  with  1895;  yet  it  did  show 
an  important  increase.  Consumption  of  spirits  per  capita — 
taking  the  country  over— is  just  about  what  it  was  a  gen- 
eration ago,  while  consumption  per  capita  of  malt  liquors 
has  trebled.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  so  far  as  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  statistics  to  date,  hard  times 
are  the  only  really  powerful  agency  in  promoting  temper- 
ance. In  the  three  lean  years  1894-96  the  average  annual 
consumption  per  capita  fell  off  twenty-two  per  cent,  but 
in  the  three  boom  years  ending  with  1907  it  rose  again 
more  than  thirty-three  per  cent.  The  industrial  reaction 
of  1907  brought  some  decrease. 

Nearly  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  spirits  a  year  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  and  twenty  gallons  of  beer,  represent  a 
rather  staggering  waste,  from  which,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment derives  a  revenue  exceeding  two  hundred  million 
dollars  annually.  How  shall  we  deal  with  this  problem? 
That  we  deal  with  it  badly  most  people  admit.  Why 
shouldn't  the  Government  take  it  up,  investigate  and 
report?  From  its  recommendations  a  better  handling 
of  the  liquor  traffic  might  result. 

Ship  Subsidy  and  Sinking  Fund 

THE  President's  belief  that  a  tax  in  the  form  of  ship  sub- 
sidy will  increase  the  country's  prosperity  reminds  us 
again  that  finance  is  usually  the  last  subject  which  states- 
men master.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  English  ministers, 


Pitt,  rested  to  the  end  of  his  days  in  a  sweet  delusion  that 
the  nation  could  finally  get  out  of  debt  by  borrowing 
money.  In  the  course  of  his  long  administration  the 
British  debt  became  the  wonder  of  the  world,  rising  above 
two  billion  dollars;  but  he  seems  never  to  have  doubted 
that  this  huge  debt  would  automatically  extinguish  itself 
if,  while  borrowing  prodigally  for  other  purposes,  he  also 
borrowed  liberally  for  the  sinking  fund. 

Compound  interest  was  to  work  the  miracle.  Every- 
body knew  how  money  multiplied  if  invested  at  compound 
interest.  The  great  minister's  idea  was  that  if  he  sold  ten 
million  pounds  of  Government  stock  for  war  purposes  and 
bought  one  million  pounds  of  old  stock  to  lie  in  the  sinking 
fund  at  compound  interest,  the  one  million  would  over- 
take and  extinguish  the  ten.-  His  plan  of  "selling  new 
stock  cheap  and  buying  old  stock  dear"  for  the  sinking 
fund  is  calculated  to  have  cost  the  country  outright  seven 
and  a  half  million  dollars  annually  for  many  years. 

If  ship  subsidy  would  cost  this  country  no  more  than 
that  perhaps  no  one  should  object;  but,  with  so  many 
hungry  mouths  to  feed,  seven  and  a  half  millions  wouldn't 
go  very  far. 

Small  Town  Architecture 

TO  BUILD  a  small  American  town  that  will  not  contain 
spots  looking  like  a  barroom  after  a  riot  is  the  ambition 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  It  proposes  to  demon- 
strate that  a  community  of  only  a  few  thousand  unpluto- 
cratic  souls  may  be  clean  and  spacious,  with  much  to  please 
and  nothing  to  offend  the  eye.  But  the  Foundation  really 
dodges  the  issue.  There  are  already  a  good  many  beautiful 
little  towns— in  the  suburbs  of  cities.  The  existing  Towns 
Beautiful  may  be  somewhat  more  plutocratic  than  the 
Foundation  contemplates;  but  with  a  suburban  town  the 
task  is  comparatively  easy. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  Foundation  tackle  the  job  of 
making  a  genuine,  self-supporting,  non-suburban  town  into 
a  thing  of  unmarred  beauty.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  it  go 
up  against  that  sturdy,  freeborn  American  citizen,  Deacon 
Ezra  Smith,  whose  ramshackle  and  weatherbeaten  sheds 
on  lower  Main  Street,  with  a  junk  pile  in  front  and  a  pig- 
pen behind,  suit  him,  "b'Gosh!"— and  if  they  don't  suit 
other  people  the  other  people  know  where  they  can  go! 
We  should  like  to  see  how  the  Foundation  would  negotiate 
the  abandoned  pickle-factory,  with  all  of  its  windows 
broken,  the  paint  peeled  off  and  a  hole  in  the  roof,  but 
which  still  represents  the  investment  of  several  thousand 
good  dollars  that  the  investors  cannot  reconcile  themselves 
to  losing. 

A  good  deal  about  social  rights  and  responsibilities 
must  be  preached  in  this  country  before  the  American  town 
is  ready  for  a  beauty  show. 

Economy  as  a  Vice 

ECONOMY  and  efficiency  are  great  words  nowadays. 
They  are  good  words  too,  but  it  is  possible  to  overwork 
them.  The  question  is  never  how  much  you  can  save,  but 
always  how  much  you  can  gain.  There  is  always  a  point 
where  the  effort  to  prevent  waste  becomes  mere  waste 
itself.   Not  infrequently  that  point  is  soon  reached. 

The  American  carpenter's  waste  of  material,  for  exam- 
ple, shocks  a  European.  Instead  of  piecing  together  three 
three-foot  scantling  to  get  nine  feet,  he  saws  a  foot  off  a 
ten-foot  length  and  throws  away  the  remnant.  He  might 
save  considerable  lumber,  but  the  time  he  used  in  doing  it, 
at  fifty  cents  an  hour,  would  cost  more  than  the  lumber; 
and  if  you  reduced  his  wages  so  that  his  time  cost  less  than 
the  lumber,  would  that  be  any  social  gain?  The  railroads 
could  haul  freight  at  about  half  the  present  rates  and  make 
a  profit  if  they  handled  all  freight  in  the  same  way  they  do 
soft  coal;  but  what  would  be  the  value  of  twenty  million 
tons  of  fruit  and  vegetables  a  year  if  handled  in  coal  cars 
on  coal-train  time-schedules? 

There  is  a  sort  of  waste  that  is  the  highest  kind  of 
efficiency— wasting  the  less  valuable  thing  in  order  to 
save  the  more  valuable.  Our  carpenter's  scrap-heap  is 
bigger  than  the  Hungarian's,  but  his  children  are  better 
off.  There  is  no  virtue  in  the  economy  that  looks  only 
to  what  may  be  saved.  We  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
sort  of  economy  is  likely  to  become  a  prevalent  vice  in 
America,  and  we  are  right  glad  of  it.  The  efficient  mind 
easily  reconciles  itself  to  waste,  the  correction  of  which 
would  produce  a  net  loss. 

Art  and  Advertising 

ABOUT  literature,  here  and  there,  a  fine  flavor  of  snob- 
-  bishness  still  lingers— a  disdain  of  the  humble  and 
useful  occupation  by  which  it  lives.  The  occupation  by 
which  it  lives  is  not  letters,  but  advertising.  Helping  to 
sell  merchandise  is  the  economic  base  that  supports  all 
journalism  and  most  poetry  and  fiction  nowadays.  The 
Utopians  dreamed  of  arranging  society  so  that  an  artist 
might  earn  his  keep  by  raising  vegetables  or  painting  barns 
for  an  hour  or  so  a  day  and  have  the  rest  of  the  time  free  for 
his  art.   That  is  already  pretty  much  the  situation  of  the 


literary  craftsman.  He  may  devote  himself  freely  to  his 
craft  and  be  liberally  compensated;  but  the  condition  is 
that  he  must  serve  his  hour  in  the  marketplace.  An 
author  is  not  asked  to  hoe  potatoes  from  half-past  eight 
to  ten  each  morning  that  he  may  exercise  his  fancy  unmo- 
lested the  remainder  of  the  day.  He  is  asked  simply  to 
assist  in  distributing  the  world's  produce. 

This  decidedly  beats  the  Utopian  plan.  Most  authors, 
we  fear,  would  raise  poor  vegetables  and  spill  a  good  deal 
of  paint.  Their  industrial  labor,  individually  performed, 
would  be  quite  wasteful  and  inefficient;  but  their  col- 
lective industrial  labor,  through  advertising,  is  highly 
efficient.  It  tends  to  cheapen  goods  because  it  provides 
a  method  of  selling  them,  which  finally  is  less  costly  than 
any  other. 

Probably  no  true  economic  advance  is  ever  lost.  Once 
a  less  costly  way  of  doing  a  thing  is  discovered,  there 
is  no  going  back  to  the  more  costly  one.  So  society,  no 
doubt,  will  continue  to  require  the  industrial  services 
of  literature  in  selling  goods.  When  a  representative  of 
literature  objects  to  this  service  he  is  really  falling  back 
upon  his  gentility.  Unconsciously  he  is  voicing  the  ancient 
scorn  of  immediately  useful  labor.  If  it  hurts  him  to  take 
part  in  passing  on  a  sack  of  flour  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer,  we  don't  believe  he  could  be  trusted  with  a  hoe 
or  a  workman's  paintbrush. 

What  Wall  Street  Is 

BANK  clearings  approximately  represent  the  amount  of 
cash  payments  made  in  the  United  States.  The  clear- 
ings are  divided  into  two  unequal  parts.  One  part,  compris- 
ing three-fifths  of  the  whole,  consists  of  the  clearings  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  other  part,  comprising  two-fifths 
of  the  whole,  consists  of  the  clearings  everywhere  outside 
of  New  York.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  whenever 
a  dollar  moves  anywhere  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
New  York  a  corresponding  dollar  moves  in  New  York. 

About  thirty  per  cent  of  all  the  individual  deposits  held 
by  banks  of  all  sorts  in  the  United  States  are  found  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  Total  assets  of  all  banks  in  the  country 
amount  to  twenty-one  billion  dollars,  of  which  six  billion 
dollars  belong  to  banks  of  that  one  state;  and  in  this  con- 
nection the  city  is  nearly  tantamount  to  the  state.  About 
a  third  of  the  cash  held  by  all  national  banks  in  the  country 
is  in  New  York.  The  city's  clearing-house  banks  receive 
from  and  ship  to  country  banks  three  hundred  and  fifty 
to  four  hundred  million  dollars  of  currency  yearly. 

Now,  this  is  Wall  Street.  To  talk  about  the  financial 
system  of  the  country  as  though  it  might  be  made  over  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  out  Wall  Street  is  like  a  proposal  to 
play  Hamlet  with  the  title  role  omitted.  However  the 
financial  system  may  be  rearranged,  it  will  still  center  in 
Wall  Street.  Whatever  institution  may  be  created  in  that 
connection  will  have  its  chief  office  and  its  chief  activity 
there. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  Wall  Street  also;  but  we  think  it 
entirely  possible  to  rearrange  the  banking  system  so  it  will 
not  be  a  dutiful  handmaiden  of  that  concern.  The  notion 
that  banking  headquarters  must  be  removed  from  Wall 
Street  because,  if  the  country's  money  is  in  that  particular 
spot,  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  the  speculative  contin- 
gent from  sponging  on  it,  seems  to  us  a  gross  reflection 
upon  the  nation's  intelligence. 

"Retiring"  Civil  War  Officers 

THE  volunteer  officers  of  the  Civil  War  retired  forty-odd 
years  ago,  becoming  again  the  plain  farmers,  lawyers, 
carpenters  and  merchants  that  they  had  been  before  their 
fellow  farmers  and  merchants,  who  composed  the  great 
volunteer  army,  elected  them  to  be  lieutenants,  captains 
and  colonels. 

The  volunteer  officers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  had 
no  special  skill  or  experience  in  military  affairs.  They 
had  to  learn  the  job  of  soldiering  exactly  as  their  old 
neighbors,  the  enlisted  men,  learned  it.  What  they  gave 
to  the  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  not  any 
special  ability  to  solve  the  military  problem  with  which 
the  country  was  confronted,  but  only  the  same  devotion  to 
the  cause  which  the  enlisted  men  gave  in  equal  measure. 
After  the  war,  officer  and  private  resumed  their  old  sta- 
tions in  civil  life  side  by  side— until,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  forty  years,  an  attempt  has  been  made  especially  to 
distinguish,  honor  and  reward  the  services  of  the  officers  as 
compared  with  the  enlisted  men. 

The  bill  before  Congress  to  create  a  Civil  War  officers' 
retired  list  and  to  place  thereon,  with  pay,  surviving  vol- 
unteer officers,  is  only  an  attempt  to  extend  the  pension 
system  in  a  decidedly  objectionable  way.  It  proposes  to 
recognize  a  distinction  between  officers  and  men  that 
never,  in  fact,  existed.  It  attempts  to  say— what,  in  point 
of  fact,  is  not  true— that  the  officers  as  a  class  have  a  claim 
upon  the  country  which  is  distinctly  superior  to  the  claim 
of  the  men  as  a  class.  It  introduces  military  caste  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  pensions  when  there  was  no  such  caste 
in  fighting  the  battles.  We  don't  wonder  that  many  Grand 
Army  men  resent  it  bitterly. 
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A  Neat  Minority 

WITH  no  intention  of  starting  anything 
and  with  the  hope  I  won't,  it  seems 
necessary  to  say  at  this  point,  in  a 
most  non-committal  manner,  there  are  as 
many  kinds  of  Socialists  as  there  are  kinds  of 
breakfast  food.  Following  this  thought  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  Victor  L.  Berger  is  about 
a  dozen  kinds  himself. 

Of  course,  at  base  they  believe  the  same 
thing;  but  each  exponent  of  the  propaganda 
builds  on  the  base  such  porticoes  and  bow 
windows,  wings,  ells  and  other  extensions  as 
he  sees  fit,  in  accordance  with  his  ideas  of 
the  main  plan,  and  becomes  as  radical  as  he 
desires  or  as  suits  his  purposes.  Hence,  the 
term  Socialist  includes  all  sorts  of  men,  with 
all  sorts  of  solutions  for  all  ills. 

Most  Socialists  are  theoretical  and  glad  of 
it.  They  advance  a  certain  line  of  argument 
and  insist  that  argument  embodies  the  cure 
for  all  of  our  difficulties.  Some  Socialists  are 
practical.  Right  here  is  where  Victor  L. 
Berger  comes  marching  to  the  front.  He  can 
be  as  much  of  an  idealist  as  any.  He  can  be 
as  radical  as  any.  There  isn't  any  Socialistic 
theory  that  he  will  not  indorse— as  a  theory, 
mind  you — and  for  which  he  will  not  contend 
eloquently  in  his  papers  or  on  the  platform; 
but  he  never  lets  his  belief  in  beautiful  theory 
distort  his  faith  in  the  potentiality  of  fact. 
Victor  is  a  practical  idealist.  He  is  a  hard- 
headed  theorist.  He  admires  and  rhapso- 
dizes over  the  apple  blossoms  of  the  Socialist 
doctrine,  with  its  ease  for  all  and  prosperity 
for  all,  and  work  for  all  and  happiness  for 
all;  but  he  doesn't  pick  the  blossoms.  He 
waits— and  picks  such  apples  as  there  may  be. 

No  person  ever  saw  Berger  lift  a  restraining 
hand  or  speak  a  word  of  warning  when  the  most  radical 
and  advanced  theories  were  being  put  forth  in  his  presence. 
Indeed,  if  the  conversation  or  communication  wasn't 
radical  enough  he  was  very  likely  to  take  a  hack  at  it 
himself.  He  is  for  social  revolution  and  all  that — revolu- 
tion in  economic  and  political  affairs;  but  calmly  and  pru- 
dently. What  he  also  desires,  aside  from  conversation,  is 
results;  and  being  a  politician  he  has  attained  a  good 
number  of  said  results  up  there  in  Wisconsin,  one  very 
notable  one  being  his  election  to  the  next  Congress,  where 
he  will  have  the  double  fame  of  being  the  first  Socialist 
ever  elected  to  Congress— as  such— and  the  only  one  of 
his  party  in  that  body.  He  will  be  a  neat  little  minority 
of  one. 

Berger  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  leading  Socialist 
in  Wisconsin.  He  built  up  the  party,  nursed  it,  got  an 
occasional  official  elected  through  it,  did  much  in  Mil- 
waukee with  it;  but  in  doing  that  he  was  a  sort  of  a 
Socialist  Corsican  Brothers.  He  stood  for  any  radical 
theory  and  he  insisted  on  practicality  in  its  politics.  An 
astute  person  is  Berger,  who  has  enough  cold,  hard  sense 
to  realize  that  whatever  success  his  theory  of  govern- 
ment and  economics  may  have  in  the  future  must  come 
gradually.  Hence,  though  he  talked  Socialist  politics 
and  Socialist  theories,  he  played  good  American  politics. 

Boss  of  a  Bossless  Party 

HE  PUT  on  the  soft  pedal,  held  down  his  followers  and 
made  his  fights  on  civic  reform  and  social  reform,  with 
here  and  there  but  a  tinge  of  Socialism  of  the  real  brand. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  Berger's  party  in  Milwaukee  and 
Wisconsin,  while  nominally  Socialistic,  was  really  civic 
and  social  reform.  It  was  mild  and  gentle  and  uplifting 
and  thoroughly  housebroken.  There  were  no  wild  cries— 
except  when  the  brethren  got  together  by  themselves— for 
division  of  property  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  They 
demanded  more  parks  and  better  police  and  regulation  of 
street  cars  and  various  municipal  betterments,  and  got 
some  of  them.  Of  course  they  demanded  other  things  too, 
such  as  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  and  a  lot  of 
advanced  ideas;  but  these  were  not  pressed  so  hard  that 
there  was  any  trouble  about  it.  Berger  taught  his  fol- 
lowers the  principles  of  patience  and  of  constant  and  not 
obnoxious  agitation;  planning,  when  the  time  comes,  to 
slide  through  a  measure  here  and  a  measure  there,  all 
to  the  end  he  desires  to  attain. 

Meantime  Berger  has  been  and  is  an  anomaly.  The 
Socialist  idea  of  party  is  that  it  shall  be  a  communion  of 
the  people,  without  boss  or  bosses.    Berger,  of  course, 
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was  strong  for  that.  He  acquiesced.  There  must  be  no 
bosses.  He  pointed  out  that  the  decadence  of  the  old 
parties  in  this  country  is  due  entirely  to  the  predominance 
of  the  hateful  boss  system.  Down  with  the  bosses !  The 
Socialist  party  in  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  was  to  be  an 
unbossed  institution,  ruled  by  all— and  the  all  ruled  by 
none. 

That  is  a  beautiful  and  a  nourishing  doctrine  to  those 
who  protest  against  the  boss  system.  Berger  saw  that  the 
full  beauties  and  the  full  nourishment  were  portrayed  at 
all  times.  Then,  being  a  hard-headed  citizen  and  anxious 
that  his  organization  should  garner  an  occasional  bit  of 
pap  here  and  there  and  retain  its  standing,  he  became  — 
what  he  is  in  fact— the  bossiest  boss  in  the  state.  Having 
a  large  supply  of  general  and  workable  brains  in  addition 
to  his  political  common-sense,  he  soon  saw  that  if  his  party 
stood  for  the  radicalisms  of  the  propaganda  it  would  never 
get  anywhere.  So  he  took  the  party  in  hand.  He  ran  it 
himself.  He  handled  it  as  he  saw  fit.  He  became  the 
boss— the  Big  Boss,  indeed.  He  was  and  is  the  dictator. 
Moreover,  the  Socialists  of  Wisconsin  do  as  he  tells  them 
to;  and,  as  has  been  shown,  Berger  is  enough  of  an  oppor- 
tunist to  grab  anything  that  comes  along  that  may  help 
his  organization,  even  if  the  position  he  takes  is  not  so 
Socialistic  as  it  might  be. 

He  maintains  his  dual  role  very  well.  Outside  Socialists 
think  of  him  as  an  idealist,  which  he  is.  Inside  Socialists 
think  of  him  as  a  boss,  which  he  is.  Likewise,  he  is  not 
averse  to  getting  what  he  thinks  may  be  coming  along  in 
the  shape  of  power;  and  he  knows  the  way  to  get  what  he 
wants  is  not  to  try  to  get  everything  at  once.  His  plan  is 
to  start  with  small  doses  of  Socialism  and  get  the  people 
used  to  it  before  he  tries  to  put  over  anything  radical. 
This  has  caused  him  to  be  criticised  in  Socialist  centers 
outside  of  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin,  but  that  does  not 
disturb  him;  for,  in  reality,  he  can  show  more  results  for 
himself  and  his  party  in  that  city  and  state  than  have  been 
obtained  anywhere  by  the  cult  in  this  country,  or  all  told, 
for  the  matter  of  that. 

Nor  does  this  imply  any  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
Berger  so  far  as  his  beliefs  go.  He  simply  has  the  political 
sense  to  try  to  get  small  results  first— before  he  goes  after 
big  ones.  In  addition  to  being  a  Socialist,  he  is  also  a 
politician.  He  will  agitate  as  hard  and  as  violently  as  any 
one.  He  believes  in  all  he  preaches,  but  he  predicates  his 
whole  career  on  the  timeworn  truth  that  half  a  loaf  or  a 
few  crumbs,  even,  are  better  than  no  bread;  thinking  that 
if  he  can  get  the  crumbs  now  he  can  get  the  slices  and 
perhaps  the  whole  loaf  later. 


Berger  is  highly  intellectual,  apparently  as 
mild-mannered  a  Socialist  as  any  of  the 
Noroton  brand;  but  that  is  because'he  has  an 
end  in  view.  Underneath  he  is  as  radical  as 
any.  He  bosses  in  Milwaukee.  He  exhorts 
outside.  He  is  a  versatile  person,  with  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance  and  with  whom  the  end 
always  justifies  the  means.  Personally  he  is  a 
genial,  pleasant,  companionable  fellow,  with 
a  big  head  that  is  crammed  with  brains,  a 
lively  sympathy  for  his  fellows  and  a  sincere 
belief  in  the  cause  he  advocates.  He  is  an 
editor  and  has  been  for  years.  He  was  born 
in  Austro-Hungary,  educated  at  Budapest 
and  Vienna  and  came  to  this  country  in  early 
life.  He  has  worked  at  various  trades,  has 
taught  school  and  written  much.  In  1892  he 
went  into  journalism  exclusively,  and  ever 
since  he  has  been  in  the  country  he  has 
preached  Socialism.  He  was  at  the  Populist 
convention  in  St.  Louis  in  1896  and  worked 
for  Debs.  He  is  one  of  the  Social  Democracy 
leaders  of  the  country  and  was  active  in  the 
formation  of  that  party. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  Socialism  in 
this  country,  Berger  is  the  first  man  to  hold  a 
national  office  as  the  distinct  representative 
of  any  branch  of  that  party.  He  will  not  be 
able  to  do  anything  in  the  coming  Congress. 
Still,  he  knows  that— and  that  is  the  way  he 
works.  He  considers  himself  a  wedge.  Also, 
he  doesn't  consider  himself  a  boss;  but  that  is 
what  he  is— a  Boss  with  a  big  B. 

On  the  Safe  Side 

BILL  HOFER,  one  of  the  oldest  guides  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  man  who 
guided  President  Roosevelt  when  he  was  in 
the  park  in  the  winter  some  years  ago,  was 
out  with  a  companion  on  a  mountain  one  winter  and  had 
occasion  to  cross  a  big  incline  packed  with  snow. 

When  he  was  halfway  over  the  snow  began  to  slide,  and 
Bill  was  picked  up  and  carried  down  the  mountainside  and 
finally  slammed  against  the  side  of  a  rock,  buried  under 
many  feet  of  snow. 

He  took  stock  of  himself  and  found  he  wasn't  injured 
beyond  some  bruises.  Then  he  began  to  figure  on  getting 
out.  He  dug  a  place  for  himself  and  yelled  lustily  for  half 
an  hour,  thinking  his  companion  might  hear  him  and  come 
to  his  help.  There  was  no  answer  and  Bill  figured  his 
companion  was  buried  too. 

Finally,  after  a  long  and  desperate  effort,  Bill  got  out 
and  crawled  to  a  place  of  safety  on  one  side  of  the-  slide. 
He  had  yelled  and  hallooed  until  his  voice  was  reduced  to 
a  whisper,  and  had  fired  his  revolver  many  times,  hoping 
to  attract  attention. 

Much  to  his  disgust,  when  he  got  to  solid  ground  he 
found  his  companion  sitting  under  a  tree  calmly  smoking 
a  pipe. 

"Dod  gast  you!"  said  Bill  hoarsely.   "Didn't  you  hear 
me  hollerin'  an'  yellin'  an'  afirin'  of  my  gun?" 
"Sure ! "  said  his  companion. 

"Then,  why  didn't  you  come  and  help?  I  might  have 
died  down  there." 

"Wal,  Bill,"  said  the  companion,  "the  fact  is  I  kinder 
figgered  that  if  I  done  any  hollerin'  it  might  start  the  snow 
agin,  bein'  as  I  got  such  a  loud  voice." 

The  Hall  of  Fame 

C  Robert  H.  McCormick,  the  reaper  man,  used  to  be  one 
of  the  best  four-in-hand  whips  in  the  country. 

C  William  Muldoon,  the  physical  culture  expert,  used  to 
be  a  policeman  in  New  York  and  was  a  champion  WTestler. 

C  Charles  Ralston,  of  San  Francisco,  United  States  sub- 
treasurer  in  that  city,  worked  underground  as  a  miner  for 
a  good  many  years  when  he  was  a  youngster. 

©  General  Harry  Bingham,  reelected  to  Congress  from 
Philadelphia,  continues  as  the  Father  of  the  House.  When 
the  Sixty-second  Congress  opens  he  will  begin  his  seven- 
teenth consecutive  term  of  two  years. 

C  Huntington  Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  who 
invented  the  celebrated  cooling  apparatus  for  his  office, 
consisting  of  an  electric  fan  blowing  over  a  tub  of  ice,  was 
forced  to  discard  his  invention.  It  had  a  deleterious  effect 
on  his  five  o'clock  tea. 
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FACTS  are  stubborn  things,  and,  like  many  men, 
they  are  never  so  stubborn  as  when  they  are  trying 
to  prove  something  that  is  wrong.  No  more  than 
figures  do  they  lie,  but  to  a  man  of  discriminating  taste 
they  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for  selection.  These  reflec- 
tions are  prompted  by  that  part  of  the  President's  message 
in  which  he  refers  to  the  postal  deficit.  "I  agree,"  he  says, 
"that  the  question  is  one  of  fact;  but  I  insist  that  if  the 
fact  is,  as  the  experts  of  the  Post-office  Department  show, 
that  we  are  furnishing  to  the  owners  of  magazines  a  serv- 
ice worth  millions  more  than  they  pay  for  it,  then  justice 
requires  that  the  rate  should  be  increased." 

At  this  writing  it  remains  to  be  seen  just  what  special 
"facts"  the  Post-office  Department  will  put  forth  in  its 
annual  report;  but,  if  these  "facts"  bear  any  likeness  to 
those  it  adduced  last  year,  the  question,  we  believe,  is 
still  one  of  fact.  If  it  is  seriously  urged  that  the  advertis- 
ing in  the  popular  magazines  be  taxed,  then  "justice 
requires"  the  consideration  of  other  facts  than  those 
which  the  President's  message  emphasizes. 

First,  the  country  should  be  told  just  why  the  Adminis- 
tration has  thrown  the  Carter- Weeks  Bill  in  the  waste- 
basket.  Undoubtedly  the  most  economical  of  Presidents 
has  some  reason  for  what  looks  like  the  most  extravagant 
of  actions.  This  bill  cost  the  country  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  cold  cash.  Trained  business  experts  were 
called  in  from  the  outside — not  "the  experts  of  the  Post- 
office  Department,"  but  men  of  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter as  those  whom  the  President  has  been  hiring  to  put 
the  Government  on  a  business  basis.  These  men  worked 
for  and  with  a  committee  of  Congress,  selected  for  its 
intimate  knowledge  of  postal  affairs,  that  spent  two  years 
in  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  Department  and  the 
causes  of  the  deficit.  The  Carter- Weeks  Bill  grew  out  of 
this  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  It  was  carefully 
planned  to  cure  the  notorious  abuses  in  the  Department. 
Apparently  the  whole  business  was  done  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  warm  the  cockles  of  Mr.  Taft's  heart.  Why, 
then,  are  the  cockles  so  chilly?  The  bill  is  a  long  one. 
Perhaps  the  President  has  not  had  time  to  read  it. 

Enter  the  Ruthless  Business  Man 

THERE  is  no  intention  to  reflect  on  the  President  in  this. 
He  is  a  very  busy  man.  Probably  he  does  not  appreci- 
ate that  other  and  much  more  vital  questions  than  a  deficit 
and  the  welfare  of  the  magazines  are  bound  up  in  this 
controversy,  though  we  believe  that  the  consideration  of 
even  those  matters  is  too  important  to  be  prefaced  with  an 
"if."  Still,  to  a  great  extent,  the  President  must  depend 
on  others,  take  the  facts  as  they  are  given  to  him  and 
adopt  his  subordinates'  point  of  view.  These  men  may 
have  a  set  of  facts  that,  to  the  best  of  their  belief,  are 
absolutely  right,  and  yet  may  be  utterly  wrong  when  they 
are  considered  with  other  facts  that  they  either  do  not 
know  or,  in  their  zeal  to  make  out  their  case,  omit  as 
unimportant.  But  the  inclusion  of  these  other  facts  is 
vital  to  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  situation. 


It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  have  a  judicial  mind,  but  it 
is  equally  important  in  reviewing  a  case  of  this  sort  to  have 
a  business  point  of  view.  So  let  us  for  the  present  return 
to  our  ruthless  business  man,  who  is  starting  out  with  a 
determination  to  make  the  Post-office  show  a  profit.  As 
Director  of  Posts,  holding  office  under  the  Carter- Weeks 
Bill,  he  need  not  concern  himself  with  keeping  a  machine 
in  working  order  against  the  next  Presidential  nomination. 
He  would  have  nothing  to  give  to  politicians  and  they 
would  have  no  right  to  expect  anything  from  him.  He 
would  not  feel  that  he  must  tread  lightly  here  and  heavily 
there.  He  could  afford  to  be  more  interested  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  men  than  in  their  politics  and  backers. 
Appointed  for  business  ability  and  continued  in  office  for 
business  efficiency,  he  could  thoroughly  familiarize  him- 
self with  every  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Post-office.  He 
could  probe  its  problems  with  an  understanding  and  in  a 
spirit  quite  impossible  for  a  politician  who  is  flitting 
through  the  Department  on  his  way  from  one  job  to 
another,  and  so  necessarily  prescribing  soothing  syrup  for 
symptoms  when  the  underlying  conditions  call  for  the 
knife — or,  better  still,  an  ax. 

In  analyzing  the  postal  deficit,  the  new  Director  of 
Posts  would  first  take  up  the  second-class  matter,  consist- 
ing of  periodicals  and  newspapers,  that  is  now  carried  in 
the  mails  at  a  uniform  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound.  He  would 
learn  that  his  predecessor,  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock, 
had  charged  the  deficit  almost  wholly  against  this  second- 
class  matter  and  had  made  two  definite  recommendations 
concerning  it: 

First,  that  the  postal  rate  on  periodicals  as  a  whole 
should  be  raised  materially. 

Second,  that  the  reading  matter  and  the  advertising  in 
periodicals  should  be  weighed  separately  and  a  higher  rate 
be  charged  on  the  latter. 

Any  business  man  would  want  to  know  at  once  just  why 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  rate  on  periodicals  but  not  on 
newspapers.  For  such  discrimination  the  strongest  and 
clearest  reasons  should  exist.  Recent  Department  reports 
would  show  that  a  discontinuance  of  the  policy  of  giving 
a  one-cent  rate  to  periodicals  is  strongly  urged,  though  a 
continuance  of  this  rate  for  newspapers  is  defended.  Even 
more  inconsistent  than  this,  to  a  logical  business  mind, 
would  be  the  attitude  of  these  reports  toward  the  country 
newspapers  that  are  now  carried  absolutely  free  in  the 
mails.  The  subject  is  approached  discreetly,  handled 
gingerly  and  a  continuance  of  the  practice  is  indorsed.  A 
broad-minded  executive  might,  of  course,  reasonably  take 
this  position  on  several  grounds,  but  no  ruthless  business 
man,  out  to  make  the  Post-office  Department  show  a 
profit,  could  consistently  overlook  this  source  of  present 
loss  and  potential  revenue. 

A  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of  those  parts  of  the 
periodicals  and  newspapers  that  are  devoted  to  reading 
matter  would  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  no  line  of 
cleavage  between  them.  Many  newspapers  include  in 
their  Sunday  editions  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  that 
are  frank  imitations  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post; 


in  fact,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  imitating  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  is  about  the  only  new  idea  that  Sunday 
journalism  has  had  during  the  past  ten  years.  Then 
practically  all  the  important  morning  newspapers  publish 
general  magazines,  devoted  to  stories  or  special  articles,  or 
to  both ;  and  many  of  them  also  issue  real  estate,  humorous, 
financial,  literary  and  women's  periodicals.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  they  are  distinctly  inferior  in  quality  to  those 
periodicals  that  make  these  their  special  fields,  but  they 
are  the  same  in  plan  and  intent — and  they  have  a  raging 
thirst  for  advertising.  Newspapers  usually  carry  a  greater 
proportion  of  advertising  to  reading  matter  than  the 
periodicals;  they  always  try  to. 

These  are  simply  facts  for  recognition,  not  criticism. 
There  is  no  reason  why  newspapers  should  not  go  into 
the  field  of  the  periodicals;  and  if  they  can  cover  the 
ground  better  than  those  whose  particular  territory  it  is, 
then  they  can  and  should  take  it.  The  more  good,  clean, 
reliable  advertising  they  can  get,  the  better  for  them  and 
for  their  readers. 

Advertising  Implies  Merit 

HOWEVER,  the  thing  works  both  ways.  Though  the 
popular  periodicals  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
local  and  corner-grocery  news,  they  do  cover  in  a  broad 
way  the  more  important  news  of  the  country  and  the  world. 
Though  they  miss  the  murders,  the  fires,  the  divorces  and 
the  weddings,  they  give  the  news  of  economic  and  political 
movements,  which  are  perhaps  quite  as  important  and 
interesting  to  the  reader.  And  since  the  "literary  and 
educational"  value  of  publications  is  being  mentioned  as 
the  real  reason  why  they  have  been  carried  at  one  cent  a 
pound,  it  is  worth  noting  that  newspapers  become  "liter- 
ary and  educational"  precisely  in  proportion  to  their 
invasion  of  the  field  of  the  periodicals. 

So  far,  no  reason  for  discriminating  between  newspapers 
and  magazines  has  developed;  so  our  new  Director  of 
Posts  would  turn  to  the  advertising  pages  and  begin  to 
study  them  to  see  what  points  of  difference  were  there. 
As  a  business  man  he  would  clearly  understand  the 
importance  of  advertising  to  the  whole  country  and  would 
appreciate  that  the  absence  of  it  from  a  periodical  or  a 
newspaper  does  not  imply  merit,  as  the  President  seems 
to  think,  but  a  lack  of  it.  Further  investigation  would 
show  him  that,  though  most  newspaper  advertising 
requires  the  reader  to  answer  it  in  person,  most  periodical 
advertising  calls  for  an  answer  by  letter.  In  short,  the 
periodicals  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  Post-office  that 
a  number  of  branch  roads  sustain  to  a  trunkline  railway — 
they  feed  into  it  a  steady  stream  of  highly  profitable  busi- 
ness that  mounts  far  into  the  millions.  To  tax  and  so  to 
discourage  this  valuable  traffic  in  the  slightest  degree 
would  be  too  foolish  a  proposition  to  merit  a  moment's 
serious  consideration  by  a  business  man.  To  charge  one 
cent  a  pound  for  carrying  an  advertisement  if  it  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  and  a  higher  rate  for  the  same  advertise- 
ment if  it  appeared  in  a  periodical  would  savor  of  unfair 
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discrimination  to  a  logical  business  mind, 
even  if  it  did  not  to  a  judicial  one.  In 
short,  the  whole  scheme  would  entail  so 
much  additional  expense  and  would  so 
certainly  result  in  endless  complications 
that  it  sounds  like  an  idea  from  the  violent 
ward.  It  would  bring  unlimited  trouble 
but  very  little  money  to  the  Department. 
Finally,  our  new  Director  of  Posts  would 
note  that  the  popular  magazines  do  not 
take  the  advertisements  of  quacks,  fakers, 
cure-alls  and  get-rich-quick  men,  with  a 
consequent  saving  to  the  Post-office  in  the 
expenses  of  the  fraud-order  department. 
So  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  reason— if  any 
reason  exists— for  discriminating  between 
the  periodicals  and  the  newspapers,  unless 
such  discrimination  is  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
former,  must  be  sought  outside  the  reading 
and  advertising  pages. 

Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  has 
largely  based  his  recommendations  on  a 
difference  in  the  length  of  haul,  maintain- 
ing that  it  costs  the  Department  more  to 
transport  a  magazine  than  a  newspaper. 
Putting  to  one  side  the  fact  that  the  figures 
gathered  by  the  periodicals  do  not  agree 
with  those  of  the  Department,  and  accept- 
ing theirs  as  correct,  a  business  man  with 
an  inquiring  kink  in  his  brain  would  quickly 
discover  that  the  determining  factor  in 
this  question  of  expense  is  by  no  means  the 
length  of  haul.  Every  railroad  man  knows 
that  this  is  not  the  sole  basis  on  which 
rates  are  or  can  be  fairly  determined. 
Every  one  in  the  postal  service  knows  that 
a  second  important  item  of  expense  on 


second-class  mail  is  handling  and  delivery. 
Now  a  copy  of  the  average  popular  maga- 
zine weighs  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  pound, 
whereas  it  takes  several  copies  of  the 
average  daily  newspaper  to  make  up  the 
same  weight.  So  each  pound  of  magazines 
requires  but  one  series  of  the  expensive 
operations  of  handling  and  delivery,  whereas 
each  pound  of  newspapers  calls  for  a 
multiplication  of  these  operations. 

Right  here  our  business  man  would 
bump  into  the  fact  that  many  magazines, 
including  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
are  shipping  a  portion  of  their  edition  by 
fast  freight  to  points  as  far  west  as  Omaha, 
redistributing  to  their  agents  by  express 
and  keeping  the  cost  of  the  whole  operation 
under  one  cent  a  pound.  To  a  man  wrapped 
up,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  idea  of  making 
his  Department  show  a  profit  in  the  right 
way,  that  would  be  more  than  a  hint.  Of 
course  a  quick  service  is  necessary  to  the 
newspapers.  They  are  a  perishable  prod- 
uct that  spoils  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  is 
important  to  rush  them  through  to  their 
destination  on  the  expensive  passenger 
trains;  but  it  would  be  found  perfectly 
feasible  to  transport  a  large  portion  of  the 
editions  of  most  periodicals  by  fast  freight. 
A  glance  at  the  figures  which  are  now 
being  gathered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  doubtless  make  our 
business  man  lick  his  chops  over  the  money- 
saving  possibilities  of  this  idea. 

Naturally  this  would  open  up  the  whole 
subject  of  railway-mail  pay  and  lead  to 
many  investigations  that  would  undoubt- 
edly result  in  reforms  and  further  savings. 


From  that  to  a  consideration  of  the  rural 
free  delivery  is  but  a  step,  and  the  injustice 
of  charging  up  any  material  part  of  the 
cost  of  this  service  against  the  magazines 
would  at  once  become  apparent.  Rural 
free  delivery  was  instituted  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy— and  wisely,  we  think; 
but  that,  as  well  as  the  free  delivery  of 
newspapers  in  their  home  counties,  belongs 
to  a  broad  and  not  to  a  strictly  business 
view  of  the  Post-office.  The  service  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  most  periodicals,  though 
it  is  valuable  to  newspapers,  to  whom  daily 
deliveries  are  a  matter  of  first  importance. 
But  there  is  no  good  reason,  as  we  shall 
see,  why  rural  routes  should  be  run  at  a  big 
loss;  and  no  reason  at  all  why  a  large 
proportion  of  that  loss  should  be  charged 
against  periodicals. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
no  valid  grounds  exist  for  discrimination 
between  periodicals  and  newspapers.  The 
Post-office  Department  has  shown  a  good 
deal  of  ingenuity  in  thinking  up  reasons 
why  the  popular  magazines  should  be 
taxed.  The  same  amount  of  time  and 
trouble  devoted  to  finding  a  way  of  keeping 
the  rate  down  and  of  doing  the  business 
without  loss  would,  we  believe,  produce 
notable  results.  The  avenues  by  which  a 
business  man  would  probably  approach 
this  problem  will  be  indicated  next  week. 
We  realize  that  we  are  taking  a  good  deal 
of  space  for  the  discussion  of  these  things, 
but  the  reader  should  remember  that  it 
took  a  whole  book  for  the  experts  of  the 
Joint  Postal  Commission  to  tell  what  they 
found  wrong  in  the  Department. 


MMk 


■RS.  SCOTT  DURAND  is  one 
woman  farmer  who  has  made  a 
great  success.  In  talking  about  it, 
a  while  back,  she  had  some  very  interest- 
ing things  to  say. 

"'Gentleman  farming,'"  began  Mrs. 
Scott  Durand,  "is  a  byword  and  a  re- 
proach to  the  real  farming  interests  of  this 
country;  'business  farming'  are  words  of 
high  praise  which  it  has  been  my  ambition 
to  merit.  There  is  nothing  that  so  in- 
stantly stirs  my  spunk  as  the  implication 
that  my  farm  is  a  fancy  farm,  a  fad  farm, 
a  play  farm,  a  show  farm  or  any  other  sort 
than  a  straight  business  farm! " 

It  doesn't  offend  Mrs.  Durand  to  have 
an  honest  doubter  question  the  statement 
that  she,  a  woman  of  society,  has  been  able 
to  make  a  profit  in  the  dairy  business, 
which  few,  if  any,  men  in  the  country  have 
succeeded  in  making  from  a  dairy  herd. 

"To  doubt  my  success,"  says  Mrs. 
Durand,  "is  as  natural  as  the  explanation 
of  that  success  is  simple.  I  make  quality 
milk  for  a  quality  price  and  command  a 
large  market  because  delivering  a  top- 
notch  article  and  operating  on  a  business 
basis,  with  methods  that  are  right  up  to  the 
minute." 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  said  that  Mrs. 
Durand  gets  ten  cents  for  every  quart  of 
milk  shipped  from  her  dairy  and  that,  as  a 
rule,  she  is  able  to  sell  all  she  can  produce. 
This  milk  is  sold  to  the  high-class  hotels 
and  restaurants,  to  dining-cars  and  to  pri- 
vate consumers  who  are  satisfied  to  pay  a 
good  price  for  milk  of  undoubted  quality. 

Her  herd  of  eighty  cows  makes,  on  the 
average,  eight  hundred  quarts  of  milk  a 
day,  of  which  three  hundred  quarts  are 
sold  in  quart  bottles,  one  hundred  quarts 
in  pint  bottles,  fifty  quarts  in  half-pint 
bottles  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  quarts 
in  jugs— all  bottles  and  jugs  being  of  special 
and  copyrighted  design.  The  remainder 
of  the  daily  output,  ordinarily  about  one 
hundred  quarts,  is  sold  in  the  form  of  cream 
for  which  she  receives  eighty  cents  a  quart. 

Mrs.  Durand  buys  her  own  cows  and 
believes  that  she  can  pick  a  winner  nine 
times  in  ten.  But  she  doesn't  depend 
upon  guesswork  or  feminine  intuition  as 
to  the  individual  performance  of  her  cows. 
The  milk  of  each  cow  is  weighed,  tested 
and  recorded  according  to  the  practice  in 
experienced  dairies.  She  declares  that  the 
dairy  farmer  who  does  not  weigh  and  test 
his  milk  from  each  cow  in  his  herd  at  least 
occasionally  is  working  as  completely  in 
the  dark  as  would  be  the  wholesale  mer- 
chant who  failed  to  keep  a  record  of  the 


individual  sales  of  his  men  on  the  road. 
"  Boarders,"  she  insists,  are  bound  to  creep 
into  every  herd,  whether  it  is  stocked  by 
purchase  or  by  home  breeding,  and  that 
the  only  way  in  which  to  spot  the  plausi- 
ble bluffers  of  your  herd  is  by  exact  and 
scientific  weighing,  testing  and  recording. 
When  reasonably  convenient  facilities  are 
afforded  to  do  the  weighing  and  recording, 
the  entire  operation  requires  less  than  one 
minute  to  a  cow  at  one  milking,  and  that 
minute  is  worth,  in  actual  money,  more 
than  any  other  thirty  minutes  devoted  to 
the  care  of  the  dairy. 

Feeding  is  almost  an  exact  science  at  this 
farm  where  ten-cent  milk  is  produced. 
Two-thirds  of  the  herd  are  Guernseys  and 
one-third  Holsteins.  The  Guernseys  are 
fed  thirty-five  pounds  of  ensilage  a  day  and 
the  Holsteins  forty  pounds.  Each  cow, 
also,  gets  twelve  pounds  a  day  of  prime 
alfalfa— from  the  second  or  third  cutting. 
All  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  treated  as 
roughage.  The  cows  are  given  all  they  will 
eat  of  stover  or  some  other  form  of  rough- 
age. But  this  does  not  complete  the 
daily  ration:  for  each  four  pounds  of  milk 
that  she  gives  each  cow  is  fed  daily  one 
pound  of  meal.  Here  is  where  the  record 
of  individual  production  has  direct  relation 
to  the  feeding  ration,  and  the  results  of  this 
manner  of  individual  treatment  have  been 
so  satisfactory  to  Mrs.  Durand  that  she 
could  not  be  induced  to  abandon  it.  This 
meal  is  two  parts  ordinary  corn  meal  and 
one  part  bran  meal. 

Although  the  temptation  to  follow  the 
easiest  way  and  postpone  the  establishing 
of  a  regular  crop-rotation  system  was 
strong,  Mrs.  Durand  decided  to  sacrifice 
immediate  convenience  for  the  sake  of 
future  results  and  start  right.  Therefore, 
at  the  very  outset  she  divided  her  fields  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  tillage  land 
into  eight  twenty-acre  fields  and  installed 
a  crop  rotation  as  follows:  four  years  in 
alfalfa;  two  years  in  corn;  one  year  in 
oats.  The  problem  on  this  farm  is  to  pro- 
vide feed  for  one  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
ten  to  fifteen  horses  and  colts,  a  few  hogs, 
chickens,  ducks  and  geese.  "I  find,"  says 
Mrs.  Durand,  "that  twenty  acres  sown  to 
oats  and  alfalfa  give  an  abundant  supply 
of  oats  for  the  horses  and  generally  some  to 
spare;  twenty  acres  in  field  corn  furnish 
enough  corn  to  feed  the  cattle,  using  two 
hundred  pounds  a  day  for  that  purpose,  and 
also  plenty  for  the  horses,  fowls  and  hogs.  I 
have  sold  some  surplus  oats  and  corn  and 
converted  the  proceeds  into  gluten  meal. 
My  fields  of  corn  that  have  followed 


alfalfa  or  clover  have  yielded  over  ninety 
bushels  to  the  acre— ninety-two,  to  be 
exact.  But  don't  miss  the  point  that  the 
stalks  are  converted  into  roughage  or 
stover  and  go  back  upon  the  land.  Forty 
acres  in  ensilage  corn  have  yielded  me  six 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  tons.  Ensilage 
is  a  wonderful  milk  producer  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  marvelously  cheap  and, 
also,  of  being  at  your  command  when  pas- 
tures are  low. 

"But  alfalfa  is  what  I  would  call  the 
modern  miracle  crop.  That  name  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration.  You  can  find 
shrewd  farmers  who  hold  that  a  ton  of  good 
alfalfa,  of  the  second  or  third  cutting,  is 
worth  as  much  as  a  ton  of  bran  and  pro- 
duces as  much  milk  —and  a  ton  of  bran,  un- 
delivered, now  costs  twenty-three  dollars. 
It  certainly  is  a  marvelous  feeding  ration — 
and  how  the  cows  do  like  it!  I  have  not 
found  it  difficult  to  raise  from  eighty 
acres  all  the  alfalfa  I  needed  to  feed  to 
eighty  milking  cows  and  to  sell  two  hun- 
dred tons  at  eighteen  dollars  a  ton.  This, 
I  figure,  buys  my  bran  and  leaves  me  two 
thousand  doPars  net  profit.  No  shrewd 
farmer  will  raise  timothy  for  his  horses, 
getting  about  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre, 
when  he  can  raise  alfalfa,  get  five  tons  to 
the  acre— I  have  had  even  a  heavier  yield 
than  that— and  sell  it  for  eighteen  dollars 
or  more  a  ton.  He  will  let  his  unprogres- 
sive  neighbor  do  that— and  buy  timothy 
from  him  with  a  little  alfalfa  money." 

System  is  the  keynote  of  this  remark- 
able farm.  The  organization  is  divided 
into  four  departments :  the  farm  the  herd, 
the  dairy,  the  garden.  Each  department 
has  a  head  man.  There  are  four  milkers 
and  one  herdsman,  one  man  for  the  dairy 
house  and  one  deLveryman  in  Chicago — 
eleven  in  all.  When  not  milking  two  of 
the  milkers  work  with  the  herdsman,  one  is 
occupied  about  the  garden  and  one  does 
farm  work. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that 
Mrs.  Durand  runs  a  very  successful  mar- 
ket garden.  This  she  regards  as  a  matter 
of  economy  for  two  reasons.  In  order  to 
provide  for  her  household  of  employees  she 
must  have  a  liberal  garden  requiring  the 
services  of  at  least  one  gardener.  Then, 
having  almost  unlimited  fertilizer  at  her 
command,  she  treats  this  as  a  by-product, 
converting  it  into  vegetables  for  the  mar- 
ket. In  short,  she  utilizes  a  salvage  of 
labor  and  fertilizer  into  market  truck,  and 
finds  that  this  helps  out  her  total  profits  to 
the  extent  of  some  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 


The  Successful  Hostess 

THERE'S  one  quality  you 
always  notice  about  a  suc- 
cessful hostess — Ease.  This  is  the 
secret  of  agreeable  entertaining. 

The  assured  confidence  you 
feel  in  knowing  that  your 
dinner  is  exactly  right,  com- 
municates a  sense  of  freedom 
and  enjoyment  to  all  your 
guests.  And  begin?ii?ig  the 
dinner  right  is  half  the  battle. 

Many  a  hostess  owes  a  good 
share  of  her  success  to 


Among  these  21  kinds  you  can  always 
select  a  soup  that  exactly  fits  the  occa- 
sion. Its  quality  is  beyond  question. 
There  is  no  fuss  nor  delay  in  serving  it. 
And  its  use  frees  your  mind  completely 
of  all  care  and  misgiving  about  this 
critical  point  in  your  entertainment. 

Campbell's  Soups  are  used  regularly 
in  luxurious  homes  everywhere.  They 
are  praised  most  highly  by  the  most 
particular  and  hard  to  please.  And  the 
grocer  refunds  the  price  of  any 
Campbell's  Soup  that  does  not  satisfy 
you  entirely. 

Why  not  learn  how  good  they 
are  today? 


21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 


Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Chicken  Gumbo  Pea 

(Okra)  Pepper  Pot 

Clam  Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam  Chowder  Tomato 
Consomm6  Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 

Just  add  hot  water,  bring 
to  a  boil,  and  serve. 


Look  for  the  red -and -white  label 

Joseph  Campbell  Company 

Camden  N  J 


This  must  be  that 

Campbell  "plant," 

I  hear  so  much  about. 
With  proper  care 
Those  soups  so  rare 

Will  soon  begin  to  sprout. 
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THOSE  appointments  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  will  be  deter- 
mined upon  before  this  is  read,  al- 
though they  are  not  determined  upon,  by 
a  long  shot,  as  it  is  written.  However,  that 
fact  has  no  bearing  on  the  res  gestse,  as 
Senator  Rayner  would  say;  hence,  have 
at  them! 

To  begin  with,  there  is  no  person  in  the 
United  States  of  America  or  out  of  it  who 
has  a  more  acute  appreciation  of  the  exact 
qualities,  qualifications  and  requirements 
for  a  proper,  capable,  useful  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  than 
William  H.  Taft,  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  man  who  has  the  sole  power  of 
appointment  to  that  court.  Mr.  Taft  has 
been  a  judge  himself.  He  has  served  a 
long  time  on  the  bench.  He  has  had  a 
varied  governmental  experience.  He  has 
been  Solicitor-General,  in  constant  contact 
with  the  court.  He  has  been  a  colonial 
governor  and  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  he 
is  a  great  lawyer.  His  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  of  mind,  of  the  kind  of  learning, 
of  the  sort  of  temperament  needed  to  make 
a  man  a  Justice  who  shall  be  a  credit  in- 
stead of  a  reproach  is  as  strong,  clear  and 
correct  as  that  of  any  other  person  what- 
soever, if  the  remaining  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  men  on  the  bench,  are 
eliminated— and  probably  he  knows  better 
than  some  of  those. 

He  has  the  appointing  power.  He  has 
the  vacancies  to  fill.  It  is  his  task— his 
personal,  individual  task.  He  knows  what 
is  needed.  The  people  have  ample  trust  in 
his  honesty  of  purpose  and  his  integrity 
of  desire.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Therefore,  having  these  appointments  to 
make,  why  didn't  he  make  them  off  his 
own  bat?— inasmuch  as  he  will  be  responsi- 
ble anyhow— and  say  to  the  Senate,  where 
those  nominations  must  be  confirmed:  "I 
have  selected  these  men.  I  think  them 
capable.  I  send  them  to  you  for  your 
mature  deliberation  and  decision."  Why 
didn't  he?  No  person  on  earth  knows.  He 
didn't.    Everybody  on  earth  knows  that. 

Of  course,  the  responsibility  that  has 
come  to  the  President  in  this  regard  is 
greater  than  has  fallen  to  any  President  in 
many  years.  He  has  already  appointed 
two  members  of  the  court.  He  has  had 
two  more  members  and  a  Chief  Justice  to 
appoint.  That,  with  the  present  personnel 
of  the  court,  makes  it  reasonably  certain, 
consulting  the  law  of  averages,  that  he  will, 
before  his  term  ends  on  March  fourth,  1913, 
appoint  a  majority  of  the  court  as  it  will  be 
in  existence  when  he  goes  out  of  office  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  enters  on  his  second 
term.  When  you  consider  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
decisions  of  that  court  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  various  measures  passed  by  the 
Congress,  especially  in  these  days  of  re- 
making of  our  national  scheme  of  things, 
are  more  important  to  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  political  welfare  of  the  country 
than  any  other  considerations  whatsoever, 
the  greatness  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  can  be  appreciated. 

Jl  Hearing  for  Every  Candidate 

Now  then,  there  can  be  no  criticism  of 
the  President  for  his  desire  to  move  cau- 
tiously. Caution  is  a  good  thing  in  such  a 
case.  Still,  he  is  the  President.  He  is  the 
Chief  Executive.  On  his  decisions  the 
whole  thing  must  stand  or  fall.  He  is  alone 
responsible  for  the  nominations  to  the 
Senate.  He  is  the  man  who  must  have  the 
final  word.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
the  one  who  is  weighted  down  with  this 
consideration,  it  has  seemed  odd  to  many 
observers  that  he  did  not  make  a  bold  step 
forward,  announce  his  selections  and  abide 
by  the  result. 

Instead,  the  President,  with  the  best 
motives  in  the  world,  with  no  other  idea 
than  to  get  the  very  best  men  he  could  get 
for  the  places,  held  a  continuous  town  meet- 
ing on  the  subject.  During  the  days  when 
the  selections  were  being  made  the  White 
House  was  crowded  with  delegations  urging 
the  claims  of  this  man  and  that  man.  They 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  looked  as  if  a  bunch  of  internal  rev- 
enue collectors  or  postmasters  or  district 
attorneys  were  being  selected  instead 
of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  listened  to 
everybody.    He  selected  and  withdrew. 


He  put  up  men  and  heard  arguments 
against  them.  He  was  influenced  by  what 
was  told  him  by  delegations  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  He  consulted  with 
Insurgents,  who  demanded  one  thing,  and 
with  standpatters,  who  demanded  another. 
He  called  in  Democrats— notably  Bailey, 
of  Texas— to  get  their  opinions. 

We  had  the  spectacle  of  a  delegation 
from  Kansas  urging  one  man  and  the 
governor  of  Kansas  sending  daily  tele- 
grams against  that  man.  We  saw  Insurgent 
Senators  going  up  and  dictating  to  the 
President  as  to  the  kind  of  man  they  would 
support,  and  we  saw  the  regulars  calling 
in  droves  and  trying  to  exact  promises  for 
the  kind  of  man  they  wanted.  It  was  a 
scramble  and  a  squabble,  and  Mr.  Taft 
was  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  simply  because 
he  did  not  have  the  initiative  to  launch  out, 
name  the  men  he  personally  knew  to  be 
fitted— and  there  is  no  man  in  the  country 
better  equipped  to  pick  the  right  men- 
put  them  up  to  the  Senate  and  say:  "  These 
are  my  selections.  Confirm  them,  please." 
Instead,  New  Jersey  men  thronged  the 
White  House  and  demanded  a  citizen  from 
that  state.  So  did  Minnesota  and  Wyo- 
ming and  Wisconsin  men.  Democrats  went 
there  and  exclaimed  for  a  Democrat.  It 
was  a  case  of  push  and  haul  and  shove,  and 
the  President  was  pushed  and  hauled  and 
shoved— and  submitted  to  it  all. 

President  McKinley  appointed  Justice 
McKenna  without  consulting  anybody  in 
particular  and  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed Justices  Moody  and  Holmes  in  the 
same  manner.  Now,  whether  better  ap- 
pointments could  have  been  made  is  an 
entirely  outside  question.  The  point  is  that 
those  Presidents  had  the  appointing  power 
and  exercised  it  of  their  own  right  and  in 
the  manner  they  thought  best,  without 
holding  a  plebiscite  over  it  and  letting  it 
degenerate  into  a  political  scramble.  At 
any  rate,  the  Senate  confirmed,  as  the 
Senate  always  will,  except  in  extreme 
cases;  and  that  is  what  the  Senate  would 
have  done  if  Mr.  Taft  had  not  taken  such 
care  that  he  finally  and  inevitably  reaped 
nothing  but  opposition  from  those  who 
supported  the  various  candidates. 

Champ  Clark's  Ovation 

And  that  is  the  weakness  of  the  Taft 
Administration.  The  President  seemingly 
lacks  initiative.  He  consults  too  much. 
He  fails  to  realize  that  his  is  the  power  and 
that  his  shall  be  the  glory,  or  otherwise, 
and  to  act  on  that  supposition.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  his  Supreme  Court  nominations, 
when  made,  will  be  any  stronger,  any 
better,  any  more  fitted  for  the  places  than 
they  would  have  been  if  the  President  had 
selected  the  men  himself,  out  of  his  own 
knowledge  of  men  and  conditions  and  re- 
quirements. He  knows  what  a  Supreme 
Court  judge  should  be.  It  was  up  to  him 
to  make  his  nominations,  and  if  any  faction 
of  the  Congress,  any  standpat  side,  any 
Insurgent  side  or  any  Democratic  side, 
refused  to  acquiesce,  to  let  the  blame  fall 
on  them  instead  of  haggling  with  various 
people  over  it  all  and  trying  to  make 
nominations  that  perhaps  will  be  dictated 
by  political  expediency  more  than  by  any- 
thing else.  Suppose  the  Senate  shall  refuse 
to  confirm  his  nominees.  What  of  it?  That 
is  the  Senate's  responsibility— not  the 
President's. 

However,  when  you  have  a  President 
who  holds  a  caucus  on  every  proposition 
that  comes  before  him,  instead  of  utilizing 
his  power  and  his  position,  you  invariably 
have  a  President  who  holds  a  caucus  on 
every  proposition  that  comes  before  him— 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  that.  Thus,  pass- 
ing rapidly  to  the  left,  we  behold  the  Honor- 
able Champ  Clark,  anxious  to  the  point  of 
feverishness  that  he  shall  be  the  next 
Speaker,  vexed  mayhap  by  the  haunting 
thought  that  he  may  not  land  it  after  all. 
Of  course,  the  chances  are  largely  in 
Champ's  favor.  It  is  likely  he  will  be  the 
Speaker  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress;  but 
suppose  he  shouldn't  ?  A  frightful  thought ! 
Hence,  Champ  is  garnering  now  all  he  can 
garner  in  the  way  of  prestige  and  applause; 
he  is  cashing  in  as  much  as  he  can  before 
the  event,  taking  no  chances  on  a  possible 
flareback  that  shall  leave  him  on  the  floor. 

They  all  admit  Clark  will  be  Speaker. 
So  far,  so  good.  Champ  admits  it  himself. 
So,  when  Congress  met,  Champ  put  one 
over  on  them  that  pleased  him,  pleased  the 
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galleries,  and  showed  that  even  the  great- 
est of  them  welcome  with  loud  acclaim  the 
spat,  spat,  spat  of  the  applauding  hand. 

It  so  happened  that  it  snowed  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  day  Congress  opened— snowed 
a  good  deal.  Inasmuch  as  four  inches  of 
snow  in  Washington— where  they  have 
lived  for  a  hundred  years  in  the  fatuous 
belief  that  it  will  not  snow  there,  and  where, 
regularly  two  or  three  times  each  winter, 
they  get  all  balled  up  with  snow— inas- 
much as  four  inches  of  snow  puts  Wash- 
ington out  of  commission,  Washington  was 
all  bogged  down  on  the  day  Congress  met. 
Still,  most  of  the  members  of  Congress 
were  able  to  get  to  their  seats  between 
breakfast  and  meetingtime,  which  was  at 
twelve  o'clock,  meridian— noon,  in  other 
words.  Most  of  them  were  there.  Indeed, 
most  of  them  were  there  an  hour  or  two 
beforehand,  to  get  consolation  and  con- 
gratulations, the  bulk  of  the  consolation 
being  extended  on  the  Republican  side 
and  the  bulk  of  the  congratulations  being 
handed  out  on  the  Democratic  side. 

However,  Champ  was  bothered  by  the 
snow.  It  delayed  him.  He  did  not  think 
the  fall  was  so  heavy.  He  had  difficulty  in 
getting  a  car.  It  was  mighty  slippery  going 
up  the  hill.  Anyhow,  he  was  bothered  by 
the  snow.  The  inevitable  result  was  that 
Champ  was  late  for  the  meeting  of  the 
House.  He  did  not  arrive  in  time.  Acci- 
dent due  entirely  to  the  snow,  but  happen- 
ing just  the  same.  Just  naturally  couldn't 
make  it,  hampered  by  the  snow  and  the 
irregular  street  cars  and  all  that. 

Champ  alighted  at  the  Capitol  at  one 
minute  past  twelve.  He  stomped  into  the 
corridor,  shucked  off  his  hat  and  coat  and 
tippet,  and  observed,  through  the  swinging 
doors,  that  the  chaplain  was  praying. 
Couldn't  go  in  then,  of  course.  Also,  he 
happened  to  land  in  the  corridor  just  out- 
side the  center  door  instead  of  on  the 
Democratic  side.  So  there  was  nothing 
for  it,  after  the  chaplain  had  ceased  his 


prayer,  but  to  surge  boldly  through  the 
center  door  and  walk,  with  such  grace  and 
aplomb  as  was  possible,  down  the  center 
aisle. 

It  certainly  was  peculiar  that  Champ 
was  held  up  by  the  snow.  He  must  have 
been  late  rising  that  morning.  Still,  he 
made  the  best  of  it,  and  when  he  came 
down  the  center  aisle  all  the  faithful  Champ 
Democrats  and  the  galleries  got  up  and 
spatted  their  hands;  and  here  and  there  an 
overly  enthusiastic  Democrat  let  out  a 
yell,  and  it  was  a  glorious  ovation.  It  was 
so.  That  describes  it  perfectly:  a  dra- 
matic entrance  and  a  glorious  ovation. 
And— I  ask  you  this— wasn't  Champ 
lucky,  as  things  turned  out,  that  the  snow 
fell  on  Washington  and  that  he  couldn't 
get  there  before  the  House  opened?  Of 
course,  if  he  had  reached  the  Capitol  be- 
fore the  House  did  open  he  wouldn't  have 
had  that  ovation.  He  would  have  entered 
the  Democratic  door  and  taken  his  seat 
like  the  rest  of  them,  and  the  spotlight 
never  would  have  hit  him  as  it  did.  Lucky 
Champ ! 

While  all  this  was  going  on  there  were 
many  loud  cries  among  the  members  of  the 
House  because  they  were  not  invited  to 
the  coming-out  reception  of  Miss  Helen 
Taft.  The  whole  world  and  his  wife  was 
there,  except  a  large  section  of  the  House. 
There  were  loud  wails,  especially  from  the 
ladies  of  the  families.  So  it  became  neces- 
sary to  straighten  the  thing  out;  and  it  was 
found  that  the  invitations  to  the  function 
had  been  sent  to  the  House  Post-office,  be- 
cause they  were  issued  before  Congress 
convened,  and  that  the  House  postmaster 
had  not  forwarded  or  delivered  them. 
Whereby  much  distress  was  caused  and 
many  ladies  of  the  Congressional  con- 
tingent did  not  get  a  chance  to  wear  their 
pretty  gowns. 

Query:  What  Republican  House  official 
will  lose  his  job  first?  Answer:  The  House 
postmaster.   The  women  will  see  to  that. 
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Fresh  Berries  in  Midwinter 

FROZEN  cherries  taken  from  the  cold- 
storage  plant,  placed  in  cold  water  to 
withdraw  the  frost,  then  pitted  and 
put  into  pies,  have  all  the  smack  and  relish 
of  the  ripe  fruit  picked  from  the  trees. 
Delicious!— that's  the  word.  Fresh  cherry 
pie  with  snow  on  the  ground !  Sounds  odd, 
doesn't  it?— but  it's  a  fact. 

It's  just  like  this:  The  fruit  is  placed  in 
cold  storage  at  a  low  temperature  and  kept 
there  until  it  is  wanted.  Then  it  is  brought 
out  and  prepared  for  the  oven  just  the 
same  as  though  it  had  been  delivered  a  few 
moments  before  by  the  grocer,  except  that 
a  little  time  is  taken  to  withdraw  the  frost 
that  has  preserved  it.  Through  this  process 
of  refrigeration  the  natural  flavor,  color 
and  firmness  have  been  retained.  The  only 
requisite  is  that  the  pies  must  be  put  into 
the  oven  not  more  than  ten  hours  after  the 
fruit  has  been  taken  from  the  storage 
house;  otherwise  it  will  begin  to  "go 
down,"  as  they  call  it.  Not  all  fruit  keeps 
alike  and  not  all  fruit  is  fit  for  pies. 

The  small  fruits  that  are  preserved  in 
the  largest  quantities  are  for  "pie  foun- 
dries," and  one  of  them,  in  Chicago,  puts 
into  storage  as  many  as  fifteen  carloads  of 
huckleberries,  ten  of  cherries,  and  other 
fruits  in  proportion,  according  to  the 
keeping  qualities  and  demands  of  their 
trade.  Frozen  huckleberries,  currants  and 
cranberries  can  be  held  for  months  and 
are  as  plump  and  appetizing  as  the  fresh 
fruit.  The  assortment,  however,  includes 
blackcaps,  gooseberries  and  red  raspberries. 

Another  reason  why  more  is  not  kept  of 
all  kinds  is  the  difference  in  their  keeping 
qualities.  Take  strawberries,  raspberries 
and  blackberries— they  will  "break  down" 
within  ten  to  twelve  hours  after  they  have 
been  removed  from  storage  and  exposed  to 
the  air.  They  are  also  difficult  to  keep  from 
moulding  or  acquiring  an  insipid  taste  if 
the  fruit  is  not  dry  or  has  been  bruised  in 
shipping  or  handling,  or  the  air  is  foul  in 
the  storage  house— any  one  of  several 
things  may  cause  them  to  spoil.  Good, 
sound  fruit,  fully  ripe  but  not  dead  ripe, 
handled  with  care,  can  be  made  to  keep  a 
long  time  in  the  right  temperature. 

Berries  of  delicate  flesh  and  intended 
for  long  preservation  are  kept  in  loosely 
covered  tin  cans  to  prevent  evaporation. 


That  is  one  method.  Another  is  to  put  them 
in  paper  cartons  lined  with  paraffin  paste- 
board. It  has  been  found  that  some  kind 
of  covering  is  necessary  to  keep  out  foreign 
odors,  especially  if  there  are  other  fruits  or 
perishable  products  in  the  same  room.  A 
cover  not  only  keeps  out  odors  but  enables 
them  to  retain  their  natural  color  and 
prevents  wrinkling. 

Furs  of  Queer  Kinds 

THE  average  woman  who  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  furs  is  more  or  less  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  species  of  animal  whose  skin  she 
is  wearing. 

Thus,  for  example,  what  is  known  in  the 
fur  market  as  "Alaska  bear"  is  raccoon 
skin  dyed  dark  brown.  It  is  handsome 
and  durable.  The  imitation  ermine,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  made  from  French  cony  and 
does  not  last  well. 

The  real  chinchilla  is  a  rodent  animal 
of  western  South  America;  but  the  imita- 
tion, known  as  "Adelaide  chinchilla,"  is 
Australian  opossum— an  animal  which, 
by-the-way,  is  very  unlike  the  American 
opossum. 

Sable  is  counterfeited  with  marten  skin. 
The  largest  member  of  the  family  to  which 
this  aristocrat  among  fur-bearing  animals 
belongs  is  the  "fisher,"  which  is  imitated 
with  raccoon.  A  common  substitute  used 
for  the  highly  valued  Arctic  white  fox  is 
the  large  hare  of  northern  Europe,  which  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  "Baltic  fox." 

"Iceland  white  fox"  is  in  reality  white 
Tibet  lamb,  combed  until  the  hair  is 
straight.  "Manchurian  fox"  is  the  skin 
of  a  half-wild  variety  of  dog  from  Man- 
churia. Silver  fox,  which  is  the  most 
costly  of  all  furs  except  sea  otter,  is  coun- 
terfeited by  "pointing"  the  skin  of  the 
ordinary  gray  fox  with  white-tipped  hairs. 

"Yorkford  lynx"  is  the  trade  name  for 
Canadian  wildcat.  The  "Baltic  lynx" 
of  the  fur  trade  is  the  skin  of  the  Belgian 
hare  dyed  jet-black.  "Finland  lynx"  is 
derived  from  the  Australian  "wallaby,"  a 
species  of  kangaroo. 

"Natural  black  marten"  is  skunk  skin. 
"Russian  marten"  is  the  hide  of  the 
American  opossum,  and  so  likewise  is 
"silver  marten."  "Russian  mink"  is  the 
Mongolian  marmot  and  lacks  the  soft 
under  fur  of  genuine  mink. 


Rich  as  the  English  language  is  in  word  and 
idiom,  we  have  to  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  for 
an  expression  that  will  plainly  convey  the  idea  of 
absolute  purity.  The  word  "pure"  itself  has 
apparently  lost  its  defined  meaning  in  America, 
for,  since  we  first  placed  Dole's  Pure  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Juice  on  the  American  market,  we  have 
been  deluged  with  letters  asking  us  in  substance 
if  the  product  is  "really  pure." 

We  submit  the  following  statements: 

First: — A  ripe,  smooth  Cayenne  pineapple,  grown  in 
the  clear  air  and  equable  climate  of  the  highlands  of 
Hawaii,  is  in  itself  as  pure  a  fruit  as  grows — its  Juice 
is  the  product  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  the  abundant 
sunshine  and  the  clear  and  dustless  atmosphere  of  our 
Pacific  Islands. 

Second: — Dole's  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Juice  is  the 
absolutely  pure  Juice  of  these  ripe  Hawaiian  Pine- 
apples. At  no  stage  of  our  process  is  any  foreign 
element  of  any  kind  whatever  added  to  the  Juice. 
It  is  handled  in  apparatus  constructed  of  substances 
known  to  be  free  from  chemical  action  on  the  Juice. 
It  contains  no  added  water,  sugar,  acids  or  preserva- 
tives of  any  description.  It  is  not  boiled,  but  is 
preserved  in  bottles  in  its  fresh  and  unfermented 
state  by  the  most  delicate  sterilizing  processes  known 
to  advanced  science. 

This  is  our  offer:  Write  us  a  letter,  giving  a  word,  phrase, 
symbol  or  device,  that  will  convincingly  and  unequivocally 
express  these  pure  and  wholesome  qualities  of  Dole's  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Juice  and  we  will  pay 

For  the  one  judged  best,  $100.00  in  Gold 
"     "   next  five  best,         10.00  each  in  Gold 
"     "     "    ten     "  5.00    "     "     "  ' 

A  total  of    .    .  $200.00 

This  offer  will  appear  in  this  issue  only  and  will  remain 
in  force  sixty  days  from  date  of  this  issue.  Within  ten  days 
thereafter  we  will  mail  drafts  covering  the  rewards. 

Address  all  replies  and  requests  for  further  information 
or  literature  about  Dole's  Pure  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Juice  to 

Dole's  Pineapple  Products 

112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dole's  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Juice  is  sold 
by  the  best  druggists  and  grocers  in  most 
parts  or  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Products  Co.,  Ltd.. 
112  Market  St.,  Sao  Franciico  Cal. 
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An  Oregon  Fire 

THERE  is  a  big  bell  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, that  rings  alarms  for  fires. 
Some  time  ago  there  was  an  inter- 
state commerce  hearing  there  in  relation  to 
certain  practices  of  rebating  that  had  been 
indulged  in  by  some  of  the  local  railroads 
in  favor  of  some  Portland  shippers. 

One  man  was  testifying  and  was  asked 
to  produce  his  books. 
"I  can't,"  he  said. 
"Why  not?" 

"Because,  by  advice  of  counsel,  I  burned 
the  books." 

Presently  another  shipper  was  put  on 
the  stand.  He  was  asked  to  produce  his 
books. 

"I  didn't  bring  them,"  he  said. 
"  Where  are  they?  " 
"At  my  office." 

"Then  go  and  get  them  immediately." 

The  shipper  left  the  room,  but  had  not 
been  gone  more  than  five  minutes  when  the 
big  firebell  began  to  boom  an  alarm. 

"There  go  the  books!"  shouted  every 
person  in  the  room. 

Truthful  George 

JUDGE  HARRY  MELVIN,  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  California,  at  one  time 
head  of  the  Elks  of  the  country  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, went  back  to  his  birthplace  in  Illinois 
after  some  of  his  honors  had  been  heaped 
on  him. 

The  judge  is  a  big  man— tall,  broad,  well 
upholstered  with  flesh,  and  sturdy.  When 
he  was  back  home  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
go  and  see  the  old  negro  who  had  acted  as 
coachman  for  his  father  for  years.  His 
hosts  piled  him  into  a  hack  and  they  all 
drove  out  to  a  cabin  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 

The  judge  knocked  on  the  door  and  a 
very  aged  negro  opened  it. 

"George,"  said  the  judge,  "do  you  know 
me?" 

"Law  sakes!"  said  George,  "ef  it  ain't 
Massa  Harry!  I  wouldn'  knowed  you-all, 
Massa  Harry.  You-all  don'  look  laik  you's 
father,  nohow." 

"No,"  replied  the  judge,  "I  am  several 
inches  taller  than  he  was  and  fifty  pounds 
heavier." 

"You  sho  is,"  said  the  old  retainer;  "an', 
'sides,  Massa  Harry,  you-all's  father  was 
sich  a  handsome  man!" 

The  Tale  of  a  Dog 

He  was  only  a  dog,  with  a  tail  that  was  brief, 

But  waggish,  as  tales  often  be; 
His  name  had  been  Sport,  but  his  life  had  been 
grief, 

And  he  clung  like  a  brother  to  me. 
His  life  had  been  hard  and  Ms  bark  on  the  seas 

Of  adventures  and  piracies  grim, 
And  he  raised  wonderful,  mathematical  fleas; 

For  they  multiplied  quickly  on  him. 

He  was  only  a  dog,  with  a  passion  for  cats  — 

A  subject  he  often  pursued; 
His  pleasures  came  mostly  from  worrying  rats 

And  ransacking  rubbish  for  food. 
He  gathered  great  stores  of  old  footwear  and 
clothes 

And  offcast  supplies  and  debris, 
And  filled  the  back  yard  with  old  trousers  and 
hose ; 

And  he  clung  like  a  brother  to  me. 

He  was  only  a  dog,  with  a  bark  that  was  stout 

And  a  quite  irresistible  whine; 
He  rolled  in  the  mud  when  the  clothes  were 
hung  out 

And  shook  himself  under  the  line. 
He  loved  to  pursue  the  sweet  study  of  flowers, 

Nor  had  he  a  teacher — the  elf; 
But  spent  many  studious,  summer-day  hours 

In  digging  things  out  for  himself. 

His  welcome  was  kind  as  a  welcome  could  be, 

For  up  to  my  friends  he  would  slip, 
Ere  they  were  aware  of  his  proximity, 

And  give  them  a  sly  little  nip ; 
Through  night's  stilly  hours  he  would  lie  at 
my  door 

And  rattle  betimes  on  the  latch; 
And  rhythmical  noises  on  rug  and  the  floor 

Told  me  he  was  toeing  the  scratch. 

He  was  only  a  dog,  with  no  pride  of  descent; 
And  one  night  where  the  stars  gleam  and 
shine 


I  found  him  asleep  with  the  life  in  him  spent— 
When  the  town  clock  struck  eight  he  strych- 
nine. 

'Twas  meet  thus  in  meat  he  should  meet  him 
the  end 

Of  his  tail,  which  was  short,  as  you  see; 
And  I  don't  grudge  the  tear  in  my  eye  for  a 
friend, 

For  he  clung  like  a  brother  to  me. 

—J.  W.  Foley. 

The  Windjammer 

"The  sailin'  ship's  full  of   the  greatest 
romance"  — 
You'll  read  that  somewhere  in  a  book. 
Romantic?    Why,  say,  Jack,  she  hasn't  a 
chance— 
She  looks  like  a  frowsy  old  cook ; 
Her  sails  is  all  patched  like  a  old  pair  of 
pants, 

An'  that  don't  express  how  they  look. 
She's  gen'rally  snubnosed  an'  lackin'  of 
paint— 

She's  useful,  all  righ' ;   but  romantic  she 
ain't. 

Say,  the  guy  tha  would  wan'  to  put  her  in  a 
song 

Would  call  a  plain  schooner  a  brig ; 
You'll  see  her  go  rootin'  an'  crawlin'  along 

With  about  as  much  grace  as  a  pig, 
Or  a  drunken  old  fishwoman  goin'  it  strong 

An'  tappin'  each  bar  fer  a  swig. 
You  can't  say  she's  handsome  er  noble  er 
quaint— 

She's  useful,  all  right;    but  romantic  she 
ain't. 

Her  decks  are  awash  an'  there's  lumber  on 
top. 

She  squatters  along  like  a  duck, 
An'  she  "bams  !"  through  the  waves  with  an 

awkward  "kerflop  !" 
An'  she  grunts  at  the  waves  she  has 

struck — 

She  acts  like  a  crazy  old  dame  with  a  mop 

That  splashes  around  in  the  muck, 
An'  sometimes  the  smell  of  her'd  make  you 

groiv  faint — 
She's  useful,  all  right;    but  romantic  she 

ain't. 

When  swamped  she  will  cheerfully  settle — 

an'  ride, 
Held  up  by  the  lumber  she  totes, 
While  the  crew  an'  the  captain  sit  up  on  the 

side 

Jest  tickled  to  death  that  she  floats ; 
She  hasn't  no  grace  an'  she  hasn't  no 
pride — 

She's  a  kind  of  a  hobo  of  boats. 
She  hasn't  much  manners,  er  sense,  er 

restraint- 
She's  useful,  all  right;    but  romantic  she 
ain't. 

So  take  it  from  me— as  Vve  asked  you 
before — 

The  windjammer's  nothin'  so  strange. 
Poet  ic  ?  Perhaps — like  a  general  store 

Er  the  nigger  cook's  new  galley  range ; 
I  worked  on  one  once— but  I  won't  any 
more ; 

It  gave  me  the  scurvy— an'  mange. 
You  take  it  from  me,  though  I  hain't  no  com- 
plaint— 

She's  useful,  all  right;  but  romantic? — she 
am  t.  — Berton  Bratey. 

Jl  Cagey  Sheriff 

X"  BEIDLER,  the  old  vigilante  leader 
of  Montana,  was  elected  sheriff  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  County,  in  which  Helena 
is  situated. 

During  Beidler's  incumbency  the  jail 
was  rebuilt  and  one  of  the  new-fashioned 
steel  cages  for  the  prisoners  installed. 
Beidler  invited  all  the  notables  down  to 
see  the  cage  when  it  was  completed.  The 
governor  and  the  state  and  city  officials 
and  many  prominent  citizens  accepted  the 
invitation. 

"X"  took  them  into  the  cage  and  ex- 
cused himself  for  a  minute.  He  went  out 
and  locked  the  door.  Then  he  took  a  chair 
and  sat  down  outside. 

"Now,  dern  ye!"  he  said  to  the  impris- 
oned notables;  "ye've  bin  edgin'  off  lately 
when  I  was  tellin'  my  stories  of  the  old 
days  an'  not  listenin'  to  'em.  Now,  I 
reckon  you'll  listen." 

He  kept  them  there  three  hours  — until 
he  had  told  his  whole  budget  of  tales. 


THERE  never  was  a  greater  hit 
in  men's  wearing  apparel  than 

Improved 

Daofolc) 

HeeJlK  Uixderweeur* 

Among  the  most  particular  dressers  everywhere 
Duo/old  is  accepted  as  the  correct  and  very 
latest  thing.    But  it  is  more  than  a  mere  fad. 
It  combines  style  with  comfort  and  protec- 
tion as  they  never  were  combined  before. 
A  smooth,  finely-finished  cotton,  linen 
or  silk  fabric  against  you ;  an  outer 
fabric  of  wool,  pure  silk  or  silkoline— 
Two  light-weight  fabrics  in  one;  and  be- 
tween them  a  layer  of  air.     Could  any- 
thing be  more  scientific  and  sensible  ? 
No  irritation.    No  overheating.    No  un- 
natural perspiring.    But  a  dry  even 
comfortable  temperature  all  the  time. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you.     Single  gar- 
\      ments  and  union  suits.  Thoroughly 
\     shrunken,  and  guaranteed  satisfactory  in 
every  way;  or  your  money  refunded. 
Write  us  if  you  can't  get  what  you 
want.    We'll  see  that  you  do.  And 
ask  for  the  Duo/old  style  booklet  which 
tells  the  whole  story. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 
Robischon  &  Peckham  Co.,  Selling  Agents 
349  Broadway,  New  York 


More 


Traveling  Salesmen 

Are  wanted  to  place  exclusive  contracts 
with  local  agents  to  sell  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  The  Ladies9  Home 
Journal  their  supplies  to  be  drawn 
direct  from  our  Home  Office. 

Ours  is  an  exceptional  side-line  proposi- 
tion to  county  roadmen  covering  country 
towns.  Something  new  and  "differ- 
ent"—a  really  profitable  side-line.  There 
is  no  expense  to  you.  There  is  no  out- 
fit to  buy  and  no  canvassing  to  be  done. 
Nothing  to  carry — at  least  not  more 
than  a  pocketful. 

A  good  chance  for  money-earning  for  county  men 
on  a  commission  basis.  Exclusive  territory.  300 
salesmen  are  now  working.  Twenty  of  them  aver- 
age $40.00  a  week.  Address  Box  J.  Circula- 
tion Department, 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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9,091    Merchants   Bought       39,587  Merchants  Bought        61,005  Merchants  Bought        129,154  Merchants  Bought 
Nationals  in  1890.  Nationals  in  1900.  Nationals  in  1905.  Nationals  in  1910. 

  _Jh  '  


Note: — The  output  of  The  National  Cash  Register  Company  was  doubled  in  the  last  three  years.  It  is 
preparing  in  1911  to  build  155,000  cash  registers  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  retail  merchants  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.    This  will  be  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  1910,  which  was  a  record  year. 
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"I  object  to  the  question!  If  the  Court 
pleases,  the  line  of  examination  being  pur- 
sued by  counsel  for  the  defense  in  this  case 
is  in  gross  violation  of  all  rules  of  evidence. 
What  possible  bearing  can  the  local  name 
of  this  road  have  upon  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  this  defendant?  Why,  even  a 
college  girl  ought  to  know  " 

Judge  McCurdy  cut  short  any  impending 
interchange  of  courtesies. 

"Whether  the  question  is  relevant  or  not 
will  depend  upon  the  answer.  If  irrelevant, 
both  question  and  answer  will  be  stricken 
out.   The  witness  will  answer." 

"But  does  your  Honor  mean  to  rule 
that  " 

The  bellow  and  bluster  of  the  police 
court  were  suddenly  rampant  in  both 
manner  and  voice.  At  last  Wyler  had 
caught  sight  of  the  precipice  to  whose  brink 
the  young  lawyer  had  so  deftly  led  the 
prosecution.  Again  he  tried  to  open  the 
question  for  argument,  but  Judge  McCurdy 
stood  firmly  by  his  ruling. 

"The  witness  will  answer  the  question." 

"That  part  of  the  road,"  the  witness  re- 
sumed, with  the  room  so  silent  that  it 
might  have  been  tenantless  save  for  the 
speaker,  "is  called  the  Outside  Curve  be- 
cause—because—it  is  outside  of  the  state 
of  California. 

"As  laid  out  by  the  surveyors  the  entire 
road,  until  it  strikes  the  old  Columbia 
stage  route,  was  within  this  state;  but 
when  it  was  in  course  of  construction 
around  Porcupine  Ridge  the  contractors 
discovered  a  fine  spring  of  water.  It  was 
some  little  distance  beyond  the  line  of 
stakes,  but  the  contractors  believed  that 
they  were  doing  a  public  service  by  stretch- 
ing the  road— that  is,  by  building  it  far 
enough  north  to  reach  the  spring. 

"  The  result  is  that  the  Manzanita  Spring 
and  the  road  for  at  least  a  hundred  yards 
east  and  west  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  beyond  the  California  line." 

"That  is  all,  Mr.  Plumb.  Your  Honor, 
the  defense  closes." 

There  was  a  moment  of  whispering  at  the 
district  attorney's  desk,  and  Brisbane  asked 
the  court  to  delay  the  trial  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and  permit  the  state's  counsel  to 
determine  upon  their  further  action.  This 
being  granted,  Hume  and  the  two  lawyers 
retired  to  the  clerk's  office,  followed,  upon 
a  signal  from  the  detective,  by  the  man  in 
the  pepper-and-salt  suit.  The  conference 
must  have  developed  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  methods,  for  suddenly  the 
boiler  of  Judge  Wyler's  patience  exploded 
and  the  atmosphere  around  was  filled  with 
fragments  of  red-hot  profanity.  Properly 
edited,  his  declaration  was: 

"The  next  time  I  play  monkey  I  want 
some  other  organ-grinder  than  my  Lord 
Sissy.  There's  nothing  to  talk  about.  Go 
in  and  confess.  Then  invite  the  boy  to  go 
to  Oregon  and  attend  the  hanging.  Serve 
your  warrant." 

That  settled  it.  All  four  trooped  back 
into  the  courtroom  and,  with  a  resumption 
of  official  dignity,  Brisbane  proceeded  to 
make  the  best  of  the  disaster. 

"May  it  please  the  Court,  it  would  be 
worse  than  vain  to  proceed  further  with  the 
trial  of  this  cause.  The  prosecution  has 
reached  the  impassable  barrier  of  a  state 
line.  Either  by  the  strangest  of  accidents, 
or  by  the  shrewd  design  of  the  boldest 
criminal  ever  brought  to  trial  in  this  court, 
the  spot  chosen  for  the  commission  of  this 
robbery  is  now  shown  to  lie  just  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  this  commonwealth,  and  so, 
of  course,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Court.  The  state  has  no  alternative.  We 
are  compelled  to  submit  the  indictment  to 
the  jury,  knowing  that  your  Honor  must 
direct  an  acquittal. 

"The  defendant,  however,  will  be  imme- 
diately rearrested  by  an  agent  of  the  state 
of  Oregon  and  returned  to  that  common- 
wealth for  trial  in  Jackson  County.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  that  trial,  unless  justice 
shall  again  encounter  some  unforeseen  dis- 
aster, he  will  be  visited  with  a  punishment 
far  more  serious  than  that  from  which  the 
zeal— possibly  the  overzeal— of  youthful 
counsel  has  just  now  delivered  him.  The 
indictments  upon  which  he  is  about  to  be 
returned  to  our  sister  state  include  the 
crime  of  homicide." 

Mr.  Brown,  when  he  had  finished  some- 
thing important  that  he  was  doing  to  his 
blue  silk  elastic  garters  and  had  relieved  the 
tension  upon  the  knees  of  his  pantaloons, 
seemed  to  become  genuinely  interested  in 


(Concluded  from  Page  9) 

Brisbane's  recital.  When  that  too  brief 
pleasure  was  concluded  Peter  Harris  was 
released  from  the  dock  and,  at  his  coun- 
sel's invitation,  seated  himself  beside  his 
strangely  complacent  young  attorney. 
They  had  not,  however,  completed  their 
exchange  of  felicitations  when  once  more 
the  hand  of  the  law  was  upon  them. 

The  man  in  the  pepper-and-salt  suit  laid 
his  hand  upon  Harris'  shoulder  and  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  him  of  the  contents  of  an 
open  document  which  he  bore  in  his  hand. 
This  formality  over,  J.  Dolliver  Brown 
once  more  entered  upon  the  active  practice 
of  the  law.  Obtaining  a  blank  from  the 
clerk  he  filled  it  out  and  showed  his  client 
where  to  affix  his  autograph.  Harris  then 
took  his  solemn  oath  that  it  was  all  true 
and  the  result  was  passed  up  to  the  judge. 
Judge  McCurdy  examined  the  document 
and  directed  the  clerk  to  make  out  some- 
thing else,  to  which  was  attached  the  seal  of 
the  Court.  Thereupon  both  Brisbane  and 
Brown  took  to  their  pens  for  some  minutes 
and  handed  their  respective  compositions 
to  the  clerk. 

All  of  which  meant  that  Harris  had  been 
rearrested  and  had  applied  for  and  been 
granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  requiring 
the  arresting  officer  to  show  legal  authority 
for  his  detention.  To  this  writ  the  officer 
had  replied  that  the  said  Peter  Harris 
was  under  indictment  in  Jackson  County, 
Oregon,  for  the  crimes  of  robbery  and  mur- 
der; that  he  had  been  found  in  California 
and  arrested  for  the  purpose  of  extradition 
and  delivery  to  the  state  of  Oregon  for 
trial  in  said  Jackson  County.  To  this 
Harris  in  turn  had  filed  his  answer  deny- 
ing the  right  of  either  state  to  remove  him 
from  California  against  his  will.  Both 
parties  agreed  that,  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience, the  testimony  just  taken  in  the 
case  of  California  vs.  Harris  should  be  re- 
garded as  if  taken  in  the  present  hearing. 
So,  in  scarcely  more  time  than  has  been 
required  to  state  the  facts,  the  contention 
between  the  state  of  Oregon  and  Peter 
Harris,  involving  the  man's  right  to  liberty, 
was  ready  for  argument. 

Awaiting  the  convenience  of  the  Court, 
J.  Dolliver  Brown  gently  crossed  his  legs — 
with  all  due  caution  as  to  the  effect  upon 
the  creases— and,  leaning  leisurely  back  in 
his  chair,  smiled  cheerfully  upon  his  client. 
An  observer  might  well  have  guessed  that, 
so  far  as  Mr.  Brown  was  concerned,  the 
day's  work  was  done. 

"Judge  Wyler,"  announced  the  presiding 
judge,  "as  this  writ  requires  you  to  show  by 
what  right  you  are  depriving  the  prisoner 
of  his  liberty,  the  opening  argument  is 
with  you." 

"And,  may  it  please  the  Court,  it  will  be 
very  short.  As  your  Honor  well  knows, 
the  hardest  case  to  argue  is  that  in  which 
there  is  nothing  on  the  other  side.  The 
record  before  you  shows  two  indictments 
in  Jackson  County,  Oregon,  against  Peter 
Harris:  one  for  highway  robbery,  and  the 
other  for  the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  There  is  no  denial  of  the  identity 
of  the  man  now  before  you  with  the  de- 
fendant in  those  indictments.  He  was 
arrested  in  your  immediate  presence,  and 
your  Honor  will  find  the  extradition  papers 
in  due  form  and  properly  executed.  Upon 
this  hearing  we  have,  of  course,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  the  defendant's 
guilt  or  innocence.  That  will  be  deter- 
mined by  a  Jackson  County  jury. 

"Yet  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
Court  while  I  extend  my  congratulations 
to  our  youthful  and  learned  friend.  Be- 
yond all  dispute,  he  has  today  saved  his 
client  from  the  penitentiary.  Also,  beyond 
all  dispute,  he  has  secured  for  him— but  let 
the  tale  end  there.  To  our  less  fertile 
minds,  your  Honor,  it  might  perhaps  have 
seemed  the  course  of  wisdom  to  place  the 
impenetrable  walls  of  the  California  peni- 
tentiary between  Peter  Harris  and  the 
sheriff  of  Jackson  County,  waiting  impa- 
tiently, rope  in  hand.  Before  his  period  of 
seclusion  had  passed,  doubtless  the  evi- 
dence of  his  Oregon  crimes  would  have 
been  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
But  that  would  have  been  defeat  and  this 
is  victory.  Why  worry  about  the  future? 
It  may  never  come.  Your  Honor,  I  am 
sure,  will  join  me  in  predicting  for  our 
young  friend  a  most  brilliant  career— one 
which,  in  future  years,  must  send  many  a 
thrill  and  flutter  through  the  classic  halls 
of  his  famous  alma  mater  upon  the  banks 
of  the  romantic  Hudson. 


"But— to  return  to  the  dry  and  creaking 
mechanism  of  the  law— I  now  ask  that  this 
Court  remand  Peter  Harris,  alias  Bigfoot 
Pete,  to  the  custody  of  the  duly  authorized 
agent  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  to  be  by  him 
delivered  to  the  sheriff  of  Jackson  County, 
there  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law." 

A  careful  observer  of  the  scene  and  the 
actors  might  have  noted  a  change  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  young  Salem  lawyer 
as  his  ear  caught  the  premeditated  note  of 
offense  in  Judge  Wyler's  mock  congratula- 
tions. The  lips  closed  tightly,  the  shoulders 
stood  square  and  rigid  and  the  hand,  open 
upon  the  desk,  moved  impatiently  to  right 
and  left,  forgetful  of  the  protruding  cuff 
and  the  dust.  When  Wyler,  having  fin- 
ished his  speech,  sank  ponderously  back 
in  his  chair,  the  young  fellow's  gaze  was 
slow  to  leave  him.  It  was  not  a  friendly 
gaze.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  with  a  curi- 
ous measuring  of  his  words,  as  if  he  had 
determined  to  use  just  so  many  as  were 
needed  for  his  purpose  and  not  one  more. 

"Praise  from  Judge  Wyler,  your  Honor, 
is  praise  indeed.  It  makes  life  worth  living. 
I  can  but  regret,  however,  that  his  too 
great  kindness  to  myself  has  caused  him 
to  overlook  two  elements  of  the  case  now 
before  the  Court.  These  elements  are  the 
law  and  the  facts.  I  propose  briefly  to 
supply  his  omission.  The  right,  and  the 
only  right,  which  the  state  of  Oregon  can 
advance  in  the  present  contention  is  based 
upon  Section  2  of  Article  IV  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  That  sec- 
tion reads  as  follows:.  'A  person  charged  in 
any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be 
found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  the  demand 
of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be 
removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  crime.' 

"That  is  the  law  of  this  case.  For  the 
facts,  let  us  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Grebe  Moore,  one  of  the  state's  own  wit- 
nesses. Describing  Peter  Harris'  departure 
from  Oregon,  the  witness  said  under  oath: 
'  He  was  got  out  of  the  state  of  Oregon  jest 
the  same  way  you'd  collar  a  bulldog  and 
drag  him  out  of  his  kennel— every  leg 
braced  stiff  and  every  toe  raking  the 
ground  as  he  comes.' 

"That,  may  it  please  the  Court,  is  Judge 
Wyler's  picture  of  flight.  Unless  he  is  cor- 
rect, his  client  is  without  a  leg  to  stand 
upon.  I  move  the  Court  to  discharge  Peter 
Harris  from  custody." 

There  followed  a  period  of  brief  and  pain- 
ful silence.  Wyler's  anger  was  mounting 
in  dull  purple  to  his  neck  and  cheeks.  As 
full  of  fight  as  a  Spanish  bull,  he  had  gone 
down  twice  before  this  stripling  of  the  bar 
without  so  much  as  landing  a  single  blow. 
Twice  his  case  had  been  lost  before  he  knew 
it  was  in  danger.  He  lurched  forward  in 
his  chair  as  if  about  to  renew  the  battle  and 
then  realized  that  there  was  no  battle.  For 
the  first  time  in  a  score  of  years  he  found 
himself  at  the  limit  of  his  assurance.  With 
Grebe  Moore's  too  graphic  words  still  in 
his  ears,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  look  the 
judge  in  the  face  and  attempt  to  assure 
him  that  white  was  black.  Judge  McCurdy 
mercifully  closed  the  scene. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  would  be  useless  to  argue 
this  case  further.  Unless  we  utl  erly  ignore 
the  plain  language  of  the  Constitution,  the 
prisoner  must  be  discharged.  Whatever 
else  he  may  have  done,  he  did  not  depart 
from  the  state  of  Oregon  as  a  fugitive.  His 
case  is  much  stronger  than  was  that  of  the 
two  sailors,  Philbrook  and  Kelleran,  whom 
the  governor  of  Maine  refused  to  surrender 
to  the  state  of  Georgia,  or  than  that  of 
Senator  Patterson,  whom  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  declined  to  extradite 
upon  the  demand  of  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina.  Let  the  prisoner  be  discharged. 
He  is  not  again  to  be  arrested  in  this  state 
for  any  crime  heretofore  committed  in  the 
state  of  Oregon." 

The  Court  adjourned.  The  crowd  began 
slowly  to  disperse  and  the  lawyers  gathered 
their  papers.  Brisbane  and  Wyler  hurried 
from  the  courtroom— the  former  with  and 
the  latter  without  a  nod  to  their  late  antago- 
nist. Hume,  in  passing,  stopped  for  a 
moment  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder. 

"I  congratulate  you— damn  you !  I  told 
them  this  morning  that  they  were  making  a 
mistake— that  you  were  really  a  lawyer  in 
disguise  and  that  you  had  something  up 
your  sleeves  besides  your  precious  cuffs." 


Change  ok 
Sentry  at  an 
Atlantic  Coast  Fortress 


On  $15  a  month 
25c  a  cake  for  soap 

Sentries  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  forced  to  stand 
the  raw  biting  coast-winds,  nse  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap  for  relief  after  exposure. 

U.  S.  Battleships  carry  between  7000  and 
8000  cakes  of  Woodbury's  a  year. 

Prepared  by  the  greatest  skin  specialist 
known,  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  does  more 
for  your  skin  than  anything  you  can  use. 

An  unvarying  use  of  Woodbury's  will  keep 
your  skin  in  an  active  healthy  condition  in 
which  it  resists  results  from  exposure. 

Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  costs  25c  a  cake. 
No  one  hesitates  at  the  price  after  their  first 
cuke. 

Fur  jcwe  send  a  sample  cake  of  Woodbury*  s. 
For  ioc,  samples  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap,  Woodbury's  Facial  Cream  and 
Woodbury's  Facial  Powder. — Write  today. 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  2603  Spring  Grove 
Ave.,  Cincinnati. 

Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 


For  sale  by 
dealers  everywhere 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals;  New  Departure  CoasterBrakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  ProoJ 'Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed 'Syr s. 

direct  to  yc 
are  less  than 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  Days'  Free  Trial  *V?&T 

freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S..  with- 
out a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUY  a 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  Prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer. 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 
TipCC  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps,  parts, 
1  llVCd  and  sundries  half  usual  prices.  Rider 


AgentB  everywhere  are  coining 
and  sundries.    Write  today. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.       Dept.  H-55 


ney  selling  our  bicycles,  tires 

CHICAGO 


KEITH'S  No.  1279 

Now  Building  in    f "  Indians 


My  latest  books  of  plans,  giving  views,  sizes,  costs,  etc.,  are: 
100  Small  Cot.  and  Bung.  .50  i  226Catg.$2000to$2500$1.00 
98  Cstg.  $800to  $1200  .80  191  "  $2500to$3000$1.00 
138  "  $1200to$1600$1.00  207  "  $3000to$4000$1.00 
202  "  $1600to  $2000$1.00  |  172  "  $4000andup'd$1.00 
W.J.  KEITH,  Arch.,  1627  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Best  Birds,  Best  Eggs, 
Lowest  Prices  *£fcffi5 

pure-bred  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 
Largest  Poultry  Farm  in  the  world.    Fowls,  Eggs, 
and  Incubators  at  lowest  prices.   Send  for  big  book. 
Poultry  for  Profit."  Tells  how  to  raise  poultry  and 
Incubators  successfully.     Send  10c  for  postage. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  12,  Freeport,  111. 
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ENGRAVED 
CALLING  CARDS 


$1.00 


Hand  copper -plate  engraving  of  the  highest  grade.  Latest  style. 
Fashionable  wedding  invitations  and  announcements,  die  stamped 
stationery,  at  lowest  prices.  We  pay  delivery  charges.  Sample*  free. 
Charles  H.  Elliott  Co.,  1636  Lehigh  Ave.,  Philada. 


A  *-p  r?  M  "X*  C  SECURED  OR  OUR 
1  A  1   Hi  IN    1    J      FEE  RETURNED 


p 

Send  sketch  for  free  search  of  Patent  Office  Records.  How  to 
*  Obtain  a  Patent  and  What  to  Invent  with  list  of  inventions 
wanted  and  prizes  offered  for  inventions  sent  free.  Patents  ?d- 
vertised  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  4  CO..  Washington,  D.  C. 


EXTENDED^   7~  T~,&rQl.PE 


Cata- 
log 
Free 


Acme  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  Mi&misburg.  Ohio_ 
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The  Cadillac  owner  sees  nothing 
in  any  other  car  which  he  envies 


More  impressive  than  anything  we 
might  say  about  the  car,  is  the 
complete  contentment  of  the 
Cadillac  owner. 

If  he  felt  that  another  car  possessed 
some  qualifications  which  his 
Cadillac  lacked,  it  would  be 
only  human  nature  for  him  to 
experience  a  little  twinge  of 
envy;  even  if  the  other  car  cost 
twice  as  much  money. 

But  you  may  experiment  with  the 
first  Cadillac  owner  whom  you 
encounter;  and  you  will  find 
that  he  is  not  conscious  of  the 
slightest  deprivation. 

He  is  more  apt,  on  the  contrary, 
to  ask  you  to  point  out,  how  it 
would  profit  him  to  own  a  cost- 
lier car. 

And,  if  you  follow  him  in  the 
analysis  of  internal  as  well  as 
external  construction,  you  will 
be  puzzled  for  an  answer. 

He  will  begin  by  pointing  out  to 
you  that  the  service  which  a  car 
renders,  and  the  comfort  which 
its  owner  enjoys,  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  integrity  of 
its  mechanical  construction. 

And  he  will  gently  remind  you,  in 
that  connection,  that  Cadillac 
practice  is  held  in  world-wide 
esteem  by  engineering  experts — 


TORPEDO,  $1850 


DEMI-TONNEAU,  $1700 


that  the  Cadillac  'shop'  is 
admired  as  a  model  —  in  men, 
machinery,  methods  and 
management. 

Pleasant  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Cadillac  reputation  has 
travelled  was  given  in  England 
recently  during  the  visit  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  to  Great  Britain. 

The  wonderful  standardization 


and  which  are  both  of  interest  to 
Cadillac  owners,  present  and 
prospective. 

Quite  frankly  it  was  asked,  how  the 
Cadillac  Company  could  build 
a  car  which  won  the  world's 
trophy  for  standardization,  and 
profitably  manufacture  it  to  sell 
at  so  low  a  price. 

The  gist  of  the  explanation  given 
can  be  gathered  from  a  single 


test,  in  which  three  Cadillacs 
were  torn  down  and  recon- 
structed from  a  haphazard  pile 
of  parts,  and  for  which  the 
Dewar  Trophy  was  awarded, 
was  evidently  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  British  engineers  and 
journalists. 

The  tribute  that  was  paid  by  Lon- 
don journalists  to  the  Cadillac 
standard  elicited  an  inquiry  andan 
answer  which  were  illuminating; 


"Thirty" 


statement  made  in  reply,  to  wit : 
That  the  Cadillac  Company  had 
always  practiced  the  principle 
that,  in  building  motor  cars,  it 

costs  less  to  do  work  that  is  clean, 
close  and  accurate  than  it  does  to 
do  work  that  is  poor  and  slovenly. 
But  in  order  to  do  work  that  is 
close  and  accurate,  you  must  have 
the  right  equipment  and  the  right 


organization. 


When  your  Cadillac  owner  tells  you 


FORE-DOOR  TOURING  CAR,  $1800 


that  he  is  perfectly  content — 
that  he  can't  see  anything  in 
any  other  car,  at  any  price, 
which  he  does  not  enjoy  in  his 
car  at  $1700 — he  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  Cadillac  policy 
of  close,  fine,  conscientious 
workmanship  is  the  correct 
policy  from  every  standpoint. 

The  Cadillac  was  awarded  the 
DewarTrophy  precisely  because 
of  the  pursuit  of  this  principle. 

The  Cadillac  owner  is  content  with 
his  car  because  it  exemplifies  the 
same  qualities  that  won  the 
Dewar  Trophy. 

Every  Cadillac  ever  built  is  a 
Dewar  Trophy  Cadillac. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  standardization, 
interchangeability  and  perfect 
alignment  in  existence. 

When  you  have  said  these  things, 
you  have  said  that  it  is  the  best 
motor  car  value — because  upon 
the  qualities  which  we  have  speci- 
fied depends, — and  depends 
entirely  and  exclusively  —  the 
kind  and  the  extent  of  the 
service  you  get  out  of  your  car. 

For  your  own  enlightenment  — 
test  the  complete  satisfaction  ol 
the  first  Cadillac  owner  you 
encounter. 


TOURING  CAR,  $1700 


LIMOUSINE,  $3000 


Prices  include  the  following  equipment :  — Bosch  magneto  and  Delco  ignition  systems.    One  pair  gas  lamps  and  generator.    One  pair  side 
oil  lamps  and  tail  lamp.    One  horn  and  set  of  tools.    Pump  and  repair  kit  for  tires.    60-mile  season  and  trip  Standard  speedometer, 
robe  rail,  full  foot  rail  in  tonneau  and  half  foot  rail  in  front.    Tire  holders. 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

(Licensed  under  Selden  Patent) 
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its  best  features.  This  will  enable  the 
Government  to  keep  its  most  efficient 
servants,  rewarding  them  for  long  and 
faithful  service. 

"In  private  enterprises  the  head  of  the 
concern  meets  the  clerks  as  seldom  as  does 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
however,  are  always  at  his  disposal.  Even 
where  there  is  a  series  of  stores,  with 
different  buyers,  the  statements  are  co- 
ordinated in  such  a  way  that  any  business 
man  can  see  at  a  glance  where  one  man,  in 
his  purchases,  is  showing  less  judgment 
than  another.  The  monthly  comparisons 
are  equally  illuminative. 

"The  United  States  Government  is,  of 
course,  a  giant  business  concern.  Uncle 
Sam  deals  in  every  conceivable  commodity. 
He  buys  every  conceivable  article.  He 
cobbles  shoes;  makes  windows;  erects 
more  buildings  than  any  contractor  in  the 
world;  does  washing  and  ironing  and  tailor- 
ing; buys  all  kinds  of  provisions;  cooks; 
bakes— and  is  in  nearly  every  business. 

"Nevertheless,  with  all  the  Govern- 
ment's vast  resources,  it  should  be  possible 
to  arrange  a  system  of  accounts  whereby 
one  man,  the  general  business  manager, 
known  as  the  President,  would  be  able  to 
keep  his  finger  on  the  purse-strings  and 
know  where  the  money  goes.  This,  as  I 
have  learned  from  my  talks  with  him,  is  his 
intention;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  will  succeed." 

The  Hitchcock  plan  for  taxing  the  mag- 
azines, referred  to  by  Mr.  Wanamaker,  has 
not  yet  been  embodied  in  the  President's 
plan.  The  experts  now  at  work  in  other 
departments  will  reach  the  Post-Office 
Department  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry. 
Six  years  ago  an  economy  inquiry  was 
made  in  the  Post-Ofhce  Department  and 
the  report  that  was  made  showed  where 
big  economies  might  be  effected  without 
putting  the  burden  on  any  educational 
mediums.  Regardless  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
suggestion,  the  experts  will  inquire  into  the 
methods  of  the  Post-Ofhce  and  that  depart- 
ment will  be  treated  like  all  the  others. 
If  the  report  of  six  years  ago  is  found  to 
hold  good  today  its  recommendations  will 
probably  be  made  public. 

To  Andrew  Carnegie,  as  to  Mr.  Wana- 
maker, I  outlined  the  economy  inquiry  as 
set  forth  in  the  interview  with  President 
Taft.  He  said  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  Government  should  not  be  conducted 
like  any  other  business  concern,  provided 
Congress  acted  in  good  faith.  With  the 
civil  service  protection  being  extended  by 
President  Taft  to  cover  assistant  post- 
masters, second,  third  and  fourth  class 
postmasters,  and  the  prospect  of  extending 
it  to  many  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment service,  Mr.  Carnegie  said  he  believed 
the  great  task  could  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  Opinions 

For  several  hours,  in  his  New  York  home, 
Mr.  Carnegie  discussed  the  manner  in 
which  great  corporations  are  systematized, 
comparing  private  business  methods  with 
those  of  the  Government. 

"  In  the  United  States  Steel  corporation," 
he  said,  "I  was  fortunate  in  having  my 
young  partners  in  charge  of  the  various 
departments.  When  men  are  pecuniarily 
interested  they  naturally  will  be  more 
vigilant  in  watching  for  leaks.  The  mutual 
interest  plan,  however,  is  but  a  variant  of 
the  merit  system  which,  if  put  into  gen- 
eral practice  throughout  the  Government, 
would  work  virtually  the  same  results. 

"While  I  was  head  of  the  steel  company 
I  inaugurated  the  practice  of  having  a 
general  conference  with  all  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  various  works  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  The  usual  method  is  to  let 
the  board  of  directors  alone  pass  on  all 
important  questions.  I  realized,  however, 
the  great  advantage  of  having  the  working- 
men  themselves  attend  these  conferences. 

"  When  the  corporation  was  offered  a  big 
contract  we  talked  it  over  with  the  super- 
intendents. They  would  tell  us  the  diffi- 
culties that  would  be  encountered  in  the 
work,  making  suggestions  for  changes  in 
the  contract.  We  learned  from  them  just 
how  quickly  and  easily  the  work  might  be 
done,  and  could  then  figure  out  to  the  min- 
ute and  to  the  final  penny  the  time  needed 
and  the  prices  that  would  insure  a  profit. 

"A  private  corporation,  of  course,  must 
figure  on  revenue  as  well  as  cost.  The  chief 


concern  of  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  the  cost.  The 
Government  already  knows  where  its 
money  comes  from  and  about  how  much  it 
can  expect  each  year.  The  main  thing 
now  is  to  determine  accurately  where  that 
money  goes  to. 

"The  Government  is  not  able  to  figure 
on  its  purchases  with  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  as  a  private  corporation  because 
its  activities  are  so  extensive  and  so  varied ; 
but  the  methods  that  have  made  successes 
of  such  giant  corporations  as  the  steel  com- 
panies would  work  similar  wonders  in  the 
administration  of  the  Government. 

"Just  as  the  steel  corporation  figured 
down  to  the  last  penny  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing its  furnaces  alive,  so  the  Government 
might  figure  the  prevailing  prices  of  lumber, 
coal,  iron  and  other  materials  used.  The 
Government  should  have  a  department  of 
accounts  to  supervise  and  coordinate  its 
expenditures.  If  all  the  expenditures  were 
itemized  and  sent  to  such  a  department, 
and  then  reduced  to  an  understandable 
basis,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  general 
business  manager  of  the  Government,  the 
President,  to  put  his  finger  on  the  leaks 
and  call  a  halt  on  any  extravagances. 

"It  is  hard  for  the  President  to  attend  to 
the  details  of  accounts  in  the  same  way  as 
the  head  of  a  private  corporation.  The 
questions  of  policy  that  come  before  the 
President  for  his  consideration  are  so  many 
and  so  varied,  the  conferences  are  so  many, 
and  the  demands  on  his  personal  attention 
from  so  many  quarters  are  so  frequent  that 
it  is  hard  for  him  to  delve  personally  into 
the  accounts." 

Why  Phipps  Was  Promoted 

"With  a  department  of  accounts,  however, 
all  the  reports  showing  the  figures  for 
the  various  departments  could  be  prepared 
in  such  a  way  that  he  could  learn,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  just  where  the  Govern- 
ment's money  was  going.  He  would  be  able 
to  call  on  his  Cabinet  officers  for  explana- 
tions as  to  why  they  were  paying  more  for  a 
certain  commodity  last  month  than  the 
month  before. 

"The  great  trouble  with  the  Government 
service,  however,  is  that  the  employees  do 
not  feel  that  there  are  the  same  rewards  in 
public  life  as  in  private  life.  The  men  who 
worked  for  me  always  felt  that  any  invent- 
iveness on  their  part  would  be  recognized 
without  delay.  I  remember  once,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
steel  corporation,  making  a  suggestion  for 
an  improvement  which  I  had  not  fully 
revolved,  even  in  my  own  mind.  I  men- 
tioned it  in  a  tentative  way,  merely  to  see 
how  it  would  take. 

"Lawrence  Phipps  was  one  of  the 
directors.  He  was  a  young  man,  but  he 
was  full  of  ideas.  He  caught  my  thought 
before  I  had  fully  expressed  it.  He  went 
further  and  outlined  the  exact  solution  of 
the  idea.  I  thought  his  plan  over  that 
night.  The  next  morning  I  walked  into  his 
office  and  said :  '  Good  morning,  Mr.  Vice- 
President.  Any  man  who  can  sweep  me 
off  my  feet  the  way  you  did  yesterday  is 
the  man  I  want  for  vice-president.' 

"That  is  the  element  that  makes  for 
aggressiveness  and  industry  in  private  cor- 
porations. The  men  feel  that  they  are  not 
working  on  a  treadmill.  They  feel  that  if 
their  own  company  does  not  recognize  their 
worth  some  other  rival  company  will  do  so. 

"In  the  Government  service  the  men 
are  honest  and  diligent,  but  they  do  not  see 
just  what  they  are  coming  to.  The  whole 
machinery  is  so  big  and  so  diversified  that 
they  do  not  actually  see  the  results  of  their 
own  work.  What  the  Government  service 
needs  is  more  imagination.  That  is  the 
chief  value  of  President  Taft's  present 
effort  toward  economy.  He  is  giving  the 
men  something  to  work  for.  If  he  can 
establish  the  merit  system  on  a  firm  basis, 
with  a  system  of  prompt  rewards  for 
efficient  service,  there  will  be  a  revolution 
in  the  administration  of  the  National 
Government. 

"Any  reforms  that  are  made  must  come 
necessarily  from  within.  The  suggestions 
for  reform  may  come  from  the  experts,  but 
the  reform  itself  must  be  achieved  by  the 
employees.  That,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
the  President's  plan.  Big  as  is  the  United 
States  Government  and  unwieldy  as  the 
machinery  may  seem,  the  results  that  are 
accomplished  in  smaller  concerns  can  be 


Work  that 
Pays  Well 


NO  WORK  so  quickly  develops 
poise,  self-reliance,  ease,  ability 
to  grasp  situations,  instinct  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  moment,  and  ca- 
pacity to  meet  men  and  women  on 
their  own  ground  as  salesmanship. 
And  no  salesmanship  is  more  agree- 
able,  more  highly  respected,  more 
sincerely  esteemed,  nor  propor- 
tionately better  paid  than  that  for 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

AND 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

has  done  more  to  inspire  American 
manhood  and  to  encourage  it  to  its 
best  development  than  any  other 
American  periodical.  It  can  do  for  you 
what  it  has  done  for  so  many  others. 

jlTWe  are  willing  to  appoint  as  our 
j1  local  agent  any  young  man  or  young 
woman  of  good  character.  You  can 
arrange  to  give  us  either  all  or  a  part  of 
your  time.  For  the  work  we  pay  a  monthly 
salary  and  a  commission  on  each  order. 

If  you  are  willing  to  try  the  work  we  are  will- 
ing to  have  you  do  so.  Send  us  a  line  of  inquiry 
and  everything  necessary  will  be  forwarded. 

Agency  Division 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 
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achieved  in  this  biggest  corporation  of  the 
world.  A  great  proportion  of  the  reform 
can  be  accomplished  by  executive  action. 
The  complete  success  of  the  plan  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  cooperation  of  Congress." 

A  clear  idea  of  the  system  that  has  been 
infused  into  private  corporations,  while 
the  Government  has  jogged  along  in  its 
horse-car  way,  is  given  in  the  interview  I 
had  with  Henry  Morgenthau,  who  built 
the  Flatiron  Building  and  other  big  sky- 
scrapers in  New  York.  What  he  has  to 
say  is  particularly  interesting,  since  he  has 
built  many  post-offices  for  the  Post-Office 
Department. 

Cost-Keeping  an  Exact  Science 

"The  erection  of  big  buildings  today," 
he  said,  "is  a  science.  Most  of  the  big 
builders  of  the  country  can  figure  out  on  a 
postal  card  just  what  it  will  cost  to  erect 
the  tallest  skyscraper.  They  know,  for 
instance,  that  certain  kinds  of  buildings 
can  be  built  for  thirty-five  cents  a  cubic 
foot.  '  Certain  other  kinds  cost  thirty- 
seven  cents,  and  so  on.  They  all  have  the 
cost  of  labor  and  materials  figured  out  to 
the  fraction  of  a  cent.  The  Government, 
at  the  present  time,  has  no  such  system. 

"On  the  contrary,  in  my  dealings  with 
the  Government  I  have  found  its  contracts 
very  unsatisfactory.  I  believe  it  would 
be  possible,  with  a  change  in  the  Govern- 
ment contracts,  to  save  'thirty  per  cent  a 
year  in  rentals  for  post-offices  alone.  Any 
private  corporation  that  would  undertake 
to  do  business  on  such  contracts  would  go 
out  of  business  in  pretty  quick  order. 

"In  all  the  contracts  for  renting  post- 
offices  the  payment  of  rent  is  made  subject 
to  the  necessary  appropriation  being  made. 
The  lessor  agrees  to  pay  water  rates  and  for 
recording  lease;  agrees  to  furnish  necessary 
furniture  and  fixtures,  including  boxes  and 
drawers;  satisfactory  heating  and  lighting 
fixtures;  heat,  light,  and  fireproof  safe  with 
burglar-proof  chest;  agrees  to  keep  the 
premises,  including  boxes  and  fixtures  of 
all  kinds,  in  repair  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Government;  agrees  to  supply,  without 
increase  in  rental,  additional  boxes,  fix- 
tures and  furniture,  as  may  be  required  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Postmaster-General. 

"Then  the  stipulation  is  specifically 
made  that  the  Government  may  terminate 
the  lease,  on  one  day's  notice,  whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Postmaster-General,  the 
premises  become  unfit  for  use  as  a  post- 
office.  The  lease  is  expressly  made  to 
terminate  whenever  the  post-office  occu- 
pying the  premises  can  be  moved  into  a 
Government  building.  The  lease  may  be 
terminated  any  time  on  three  months' 
notice  whenever,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  the  interest  of  the 
postal  service  requires  a  cancellation. 

"  The  result  of  this  one-sided  contract  is 
that  all  persons  who  lease  their  premises 
for  the  purposes  of  a  post-office  charge 
the  Government  an  exorbitant  rent.  Not 
only  that,  but  they  seem  to  be  justified 
in  doing  so  when  they  have  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  fitting  up  the  post-office  with 
the  prospect  of  having  the  lease  termi- 
nated at  one  day's  notice." 

How  Millions  are  Wasted 

"The  Treasury  Department  has  a  similar 
contract  for  the  erection  of  all  Govern- 
ment buildings.  After  a  contractor  hires 
his  laborers,  sub-contractors  and  super- 
intendents, and  buys  his  materials,  he  may 
have  his  Government  contract  canceled  at 
one  day's  notice.  What  is  the  result?  The 
big  contractors  are  not  anxious  to  handle 
the  Government  work  unless  they  are 
allowed  to  charge  excessive  prices. 

"By  placing  the  contracts  alone  on  a 
systematic  basis  millions  of  dollars  could 
be  saved  annually.  This  is  one  of  the 
places  where  the  general  manager  of  the 
United  States  can  work  a  quick  and  real 
reform.  If  contractors  knew  that  they 
would  not  run  afoul  of  some  political  influ- 
ence, and  would  be  given  an  ordinary 
business  contract,  all  of  the  biggest  and 
most  reliable  contractors  in  the  country 
would  be  seeking  Government  work  and 
the  Government  would  reap  the  economy 
of  competition. 

"  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  big  battle- 
ships. If  these  ships  were  built  on  a  sys- 
tematic, businesslike  basis,  with  a  good 
sensible  contract,  competition  would  be 
general  and  more  millions  might  be  saved. 

"To  the  heads  of  private  corporations 
the  Government  seems  away  behind. 
Bureaucracy  and  red  tape  have  been  the 


anchors  that  have  retarded  the  Govern- 
ment's progress.  In  the  general  demand  on 
the  President's  attention  he  has  not  had 
time  to  give  the  actual  details  of  admin- 
istration his  personal  attention;  and  the 
result  in  the  past  has  been  that  all  the 
departments  were  working  in  different 
directions,  sometimes  overlapping,  some- 
times interfering  with  one  another,  with  no 
one  head  to  coordinate  their  activities. 

"Private  corporations,  meanwhile,  have 
been  paring  off  the  minutes  and  the 
pennies  while  they  have  been  increasing 
efficiency.  In  the  large  typewriter  com- 
panies they  have  been  working  for  years 
to  save  the  few  seconds  involved  in  the 
process  of  moving  one  part  of  the  ma- 
chine to  the  point  where  it  is  joined  to 
another  part.  They  have  it  now  down  to 
the  point  where  the  machine,  from  the 
moment  the  frame  is  built,  moves  steadily 
along,  gathering  its  parts  until  it  finally 
reaches  the  finishing  room.  There  is  not 
a  second's  delay  in  the  assembling  of  the 
various  parts. 

"They  know  to  the  minute  how  long  it 
takes  to  make  a  machine.  They  know  to 
the  fraction  of  a  cent  how  much  it  costs  to 
make  one.  They  know  that,  if  they  can 
make  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty  machines 
in  a  week  by  working  fifty-four  hours,  they 
can  increase  the  output  to  the  extent  of 
six  thousand  a  year  by  working  fifty-eight 
hours  a  week. 

"  In  the  biggest  and  best-run  department 
stores  the  cost  of  operating  ranges  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-nine  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  ones  with  the  best  system 
save  six  per  cent  more  than  those  with  the 
poorest  system.  I  am  referring  only  to 
those  stores  which  have  system.  Some, 
like  the  Government,  have  no  real  system 
at  all  and  go  into  bankruptcy. 

"The  stores  with  the  best  system  have  it 
figured  out  just  how  much  each  employee's 
services  are  worth.  With  the  selling  of 
certain  expensive  luxuries,  such  as  pianos 
and  rare  laces,  they  calculate  that  it  is 
profitable  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  to 
the  salesperson.  The  salary  is  arranged 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  warranted 
by  the  profits  in  sales." 

Examples  of  Extravagance 

"It  might  not  be  feasible  to  carry  such 
a  modern  system  into  the  work  of  the 
Government;  but,  if  private  concerns  find 
it  profitable  to  carry  system  to  such  a 
point,  the  Government  should  at  least  see 
the  value  of  some  sort  of  system.  The 
Government  is  probably  the  only  business 
concern  in  the  country  today  that  is  with- 
out a  general  economic  system.  Even  the 
hospitals  are  learning  the  value  of  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  in  buying  their 
supplies.  Six  hospitals  in  New  York  have 
joined  forces  merely  in  order  to  buy 
supplies  cheaper. 

"Though  the  size  of  the  Government  is 
urged  as  an  excuse  for  the  lack  of  economy, 
it  is  not  a  good  excuse.  Because  of  its  size, 
the  Government  should  be  able  to  buy  all 
its  materials  in  great  bulk  that  would  re- 
duce the  price.  There  would  be  plenty  of 
competition  for  all  the  Government's  work 
and  supplies  if  the  Government  would 
make  contracts  on  a  businesslike  basis. 
For  my  own  part,  I  always  shy  at  a 
Government  contract." 

Mr.  Morgenthau's  argument  that  the 
Government  pays  prices  different  from 
those  of  an  ordinary  business  concern  is 
true.  One  example,  trivial  in  itself  but 
throwing  a  great  light  on  the  general  lack 
of  system,  may  be  cited.  In  some  cities  the 
Government  pays  six  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  for  a  ton  of  coal  when  the  resi- 
dents of  that  city  are  paying  five  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents;  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Government  usually  buys 
in  bulk. 

One  department  of  the  Government  pays 
seventy-five  cents  a  page  for  stenography. 
Another  department  pays  two  cents.  One 
department  pays  sixty  cents  for  a  coat- 
hook— the  same  hook  for  which  another 
department  pays  fourteen  cents.  These 
are  but  minor  instances  of  discrepancies 
that  show  extravagance.  They  illustrate, 
however,  the  general  situation. 

What  President  Taft  wants  to  know  is 
just  how  much  should  be  paid  for  sten- 
ography, coat-hooks  and  everything  else 
used  by  Uncle  Sam.  When  he  gets  this 
information,  and  starts  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  business  concern,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  will  cease 
to  be  the  most  extravagant  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 


Foster  Made  $19,484.83 
Last  Year  From  His 

Million  Egg  Farm 

Five  years  ago  Joel  M.  Foster,  a  young  city  man,  decided  to  go 
into  the  poultry  business.  He  was  looking  for  a  suitable  occupation, 
he  was  vigorous  and  energetic,  and  believed  that  there  was  a  fortune 
to  be  made  raising  chickens.  He  had  no  experience.  He  bought 
and  stocked  a  little  farm  near  a  big  city,  but  for  a  time  he  had  only 
failures.  His  poultry  house  burned  with  all  its  contents,  and  he  had 
to  begin  anew.  The  next  year  rats  destroyed  half  his  flock,  but  he 
surmounted  these  and  other  difficulties,  always  thinking,  planning 
and  experimenting.  To-day  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  largest  EGG 
PRODUCING  plant  in  the  world,  with  20,000  laying  hens  and  will 
market  this  year  between  two  and  three  million  eggs. 


Last  year  Mr.  Foster  made  $19,484.83 
from  his  Million  Egg  Farm.  Most  of  it 
was  from  commerical  eggs;  $6000  was 
income  from  sales  of  "Day-Old  Chix;" 
the  rest  from  miscellaneous  products  of  the 
great  Rancocas  Farm. 

Read  the  Whole  Amazing  Story  In 
"The  Million  Egg  Farm." 

We  have  induced  Mr.  Foster  to  tell  his 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  poultrymen 
everywhere.  The  beauty  of  his  system  is 
that  the  principles  can  be  applied  just  as 
well  to  the  farmer's  flock  or  the  suburban 
lot  as  to  the  still  larger  plant  of  the  man 
who  wants  to  go  into  egg  raising  as  a  pro- 
fession. The  book  tells  you  how  to  start 
and  be  successful  with  a  few  or  many  hens. 
It  explains  the  Rancocas  Unit,  into  which 
his  gigantic  flock  is  divided.  It  gives  esti- 
mates and  advice  for  the  beginner  with  a 
little  flock.  It  tells  how  Foster  began  with 
a  $300  investment  and  100  hens,  and  how 
you  can  begin.  It  gives  all  the  Rancocas 
formulas  for  mating,  hatching  and  feeding — 
the  result  of  his  experience.  It  gives  the 
egg  production  day  by  day — proof  that  his 
formulas  are  successful. 

All  Figures  Are  Certified 

To  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  figures  were 
correct  we  employed  the  well-known  firm 
of  Lybrand,  Ross  Brothers  and  Montgomery, 


Gathering  the  Eggs  in  the  Early  Afternoon. 

certified  public  accountants,  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive two  weeks'  examination  of  the 
books  and  records  of  the  Rancocas  Farm. 
The  result  of  their  findings  is  given  in  the 
book.  Nothing  has  been  held  back.  The 
failures  as  well  as  the  successes  are  set 
forth.  We  believe  no  other  poultry  man 
has  ever  thus  laid  open  his  business  secrets 
and  experience  to  the  world. 


Farm  Journal.  158  Clifton  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Here  is  my  dollar.  I  want  Farm  Journal  for  four  years 
and  ''The  Million  Egg  Farm." 


Name- 


How  To  Get  The  Book 

Fill  out  the  coupon  in  the  lower  corner, 
and  mail  at  once  with  $1.00 — a  money- 
order  or  a  Dollar  Bill.  This  pays  for  a  four- 


Address. 
R.F.D— 


State^ 


Feeding  a  Rancocas  Unit. 

year  subscription  to  the  foremost  farm  and 
home  monthly  in  the  world,  the  FARM 
JOURNAL,  together  with  a  copy  of 
"The  Million  Egg  Farm,"  postpaid. 

What  Farm  Journal  Is 

Farm  Journal  is  made  for  everyone  in 
town  or  country  who  raises  poultry,  eggs, 
fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  honey,  as  well 
as  horses,  sheep,  grain  and  cattle.  It  has 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  farm  paper  in 
the  world, over750,000 copies.  Itis devoted 
to  housekeeping,  dressmaking,  recipes,  and 
bright,  fresh  reading  for  boys  and  girls.  It 
is  brief, crisp, condensed  and  PRACTICAL. 
No  long-winded  essays.  "Cream,  not  Skim- 
milk"  is  its  motto.  It  is  now  running  a 
series  of  articles  called  "Back  to  the  Soil," 
true  stories  of  experiences  of  city  people 
who  have  changed  to  country  life.  They 
are  helpful  and  intensely  interesting.  Farm 
Journal  never  prints  a  medical  or  trashy 
advertisement,  and  its  columns  are  an  abso- 
lutely reliable  guide  in  buying.  Most  of 
its  subscribers  pay  five  to  ten  years  ahead. 
It  is  a  special  favorite  with  women.  Every- 
one who  has  a  garden,  yard,  flower  bed  or 
even  a  kitchen  ought  to  have  this  bright, 
cheery,  useful  home  paper.  Farm  Journal 
takes  pride  in  being  "Unlike  Any  Other 
Paper. ' ' 

Farm  Journal  a  Paper  for  City  Folk,  Too 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  dweller  on  farms 
to  enjoy  Farm  Journal.  If  you  have  a  little 
patch  of  real  ground  which  you  want  to  put 
to  some  better,  more  useful  purpose  than  a 
grass  plot,  Farm  Journal  will  give  you  the 
help  you  need,  and  if  you  feel  the  call  to 
the  country  and  would  like  to  own  a  few 
hens  and  enjoy  poultry  raising,  Farm  Journal 
and  the  Million  Egg  book  are  indispensable. 
Farm  Journal  four  years  and  the  Million 
Egg  book  for  $1.00  is  the  greatest  subscrip- 
tion bargain  of  the  year,  but  we  don't  want 
you  to  subscribe  for  Farm  Journal  solely  to 
get  the  book,  we  want  you  to  join  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  army  for  the  Farm 
Journal  itself;  you  will  find  it  the  wisest, most 
helpful,  cheerful,  and  entertaining  of  coun- 
selors and  friends.    Send  coupon  to-day. 

Farm  Journal,  158  Clifton  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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diplomatic  corps  proves  a  bit  inefficient. 
Our  mission  here  was  to  determine  whether, 
in  fact,  it  is  the  intention  of  les  Etats- 
Unis  to  attack  the  Kingdom  of  Spain. 

"'One  does  not  fail  when  one's  country 
is  in  peril— and  when  one  is  paid  enough. 
Today  we  have  learned  the  truth— there 
will  be  war!' 

"The  Spaniard  smiled;  then  he  went  on: 

"'Ah,  senor,  madame  is  a  charming 
woman.  You  yourself  will  say  it  when 
you  come  to  know  her  better— exquisitely 
charming!  The  admiral  here  could  not 
fail  to  mark  it.  And  madame!  She  has  a 
heart  so  tender!  So  susceptible!  Alas,  I 
alone  remained  to  mar  this  happiness! 
And  what  am  I,  senor,  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  Paradise?  A  drop  or  two  of  a  drug  in 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  my  interest  in  events 
would  cease.  Unfortunately  I  have  made 
it  a  custom  never  to  drink  anything  over 
which  the  hand  of  another  is  unnecessarily 
placed;  it  is  not  hygienic.  And  so  tonight 
at  dinner  I  tip  my  coffee  out  on  to  the  floor. 
A  little  later  I  pretend  to  sleep.  Madame 
leans  over  me,  doubtless  to  secure  some 
articles  which  I  should  no  longer  need.  I 
seize  the  hands.  I  tie  them  behind  the 
back  with  a  silk  stocking— an  excellent 
thing  a  silk  stocking,  senor!  and  more 
excellent,  since  there  are  always  two.  The 
other  I  tie  around  the  throat.  Then,  with 
a  riding  crop  thrust  through  it,  I  have  a 
beautiful  garrote.'  He  moved  his  hand 
among  the  books,  took  up  a  twisted  silk 
stocking  and  tossed  it  over  into  the  chair 
beside  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  who,  still 
dazed  and  hardly  knowing  what  he  did, 
put  it  into  his  pocket. 

"The  Spaniard  paused  and  drew  a 
cigarette-case  from  his  pocket. 

"Monsieur  le  Docteur  le  Due  de  Borde 
noticed  a  little  black  line  of  something 
resembling  ashes,  running  from  the  leg  of 
the  table  around  the  chair  in  which  he 
was  seated.  He  put  down  his  hand  and 
brushed  a  little  of  it  into  his  palm.  It  was 
gunpowder ! 

"The  Spaniard  sat  down  on  the  corner 
of  the  table  and  began  to  roll  his  cigarette 
in  his  hands. 

"'In  madame's  bosom  I  find  a  delicious 
little  note  from  the  admiral  asking  her  to 
come  on  this  night  to  the  rendezvous.  Ah, 
the  rendezvous!  I  faithfully  kept  it  for 
her.  I  excellently  kept  it  for  her.  She  was 
to  wave  her  handkerchief  from  the  cab 
somewhere  between  this  house  and  la 
Bibliotheque  Congressionale.  I  do  not 
know  where— but  I  do  not  disappoint  the 
admiral.  I  get  a  hansom  from  the  stable 
beyond  the  library.  I  dismiss  the  driver.  I 
tie  her  in.  I  put  the  hand  out  of  the  win- 
dow. I  tie  the  handkerchief  in  the  fingers. 
I  send  the  horses  home.  So  the  rendezvous 
was  beautifully  kept  after  all.'  He  nodded 
to  Monsieur  le  Docteur  le  Due  de  Borde. 


who  lived  in  an  Eastern  city  sent  his  check 
to  them,  certified  for  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
without  questions  and  without  conditions. 
It  came  back  to  him  in  the  return  mail. 
The  Wrights  told  him  politely  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  receive  investments. 
The  man  understood,  for  he  was  a  his- 
torian. He  had  read  of  how  great  invent- 
ors had  been  cheated  out  of  the  profits-of 
their  discoveries  and  he  understood  how 
those  two  young  men  of  Dayton  must  at 
all  times  be  fearful  of  their  precious  de- 
vice—the great  gift  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  the  world— passing  out  from  their 
control. 

After  the  Wrights  had  turned  their  trick 
they  had  to  go  only  a  few  hundred  feet  on 
Wall  Street  to  find  capital  enough  to  build 
their  aeroplanes  in  every  country  on  the 
globe. 

With  the  good  things  so  closely  guarded, 
wonder  not,  then,  that  the  sharp-witted 
man  who  makes  his  living  from  the  launch- 
ing of  company  ships  sometimes  turns  his 
attention  to  the  pirate  craft.  It  is  but  a 
short  step  anyway  from  the  corporation  of 
shady  antecedents  and  bare  respectability 
to  the  fraudulent  thing  itself.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass  then  that  the  pirate  sails  so 
closely  in  the  shadow  of  the  honest  mer- 
chantman, that  the  ordinary  citizen  is  put 
sharply  to  his  wits  at  times  in  making  the 
distinction  between  the  two. 


{Concluded  from  Page  2t) 

"The  Spaniard  leaned  over  on  the  table 
to  get  a  match  for  his  cigarette. 

"'Afterward,'  he  said,  'I  bring  the  three 
of  you  comfortably  home  in  the  motor  car.' 

"He  sat  up  and  puffed  his  cigarette  for  a 
moment;  then  he  said  softly: 

"'If  you  quite  understand  we  will  not 
keep  the  others  waiting.' 

"The  full  import  of  the  man's  plans 
came  suddenly  to  Monsieur  le  Docteur  le 
Due  de  Borde  and  he  sprang  up  shouting. 
Instantly  the  Spaniard  leaped  to  the  floor. 

"'Let  us  be  going,  senor!'  he  cried. 

"Then  he  jabbed  his  lighted  cigarette 
down  on  the  table.  A  flash  of  light  ran 
to  the  leather  chair.  Monsieur  le  Docteur 
rushed  into  the  hall  and  tried  to  open  the 
door  to  the  street,  but  the  hall  was  dark 
and  he  was  unable  to  find  the  bolt  that  held 
the  door.  Each  moment  he  expected  the 
house  to  be  blown  to  atoms.  Fortunately 
for  an  instant  the  light  was  switched  on, 
illuminating  the  hall  and  the  great  library. 
Monsieur  le  Docteur  le  Due  de  Borde  saw 
the  Spaniard  on  the  floor,  groping  for  his 
broken  powder  train.  He  also  saw  the 
bolt  holding  the  door  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  outside,  running  down  an  old  garden 
path.  He  broke  through  a  hedge  into  the 
street  and  continued  to  run  madly,  with  his 
head  down.  Finally,  running  thus,  over- 
whelmed with  terror.  Monsieur  le  Docteur 
le  Due  de  Borde  collided  with  a  gendarme. 

"Monsieur  le  Docteur  was  incoherent 
then.  The  gendarme  took  him  to  the  De- 
partment of  Police.  It  was  morning  when 
he  came  before  the  prefect.  That  official 
laughed  at  the  story  of  Monsieur  le  Docteur 
le  Due  de  Borde.  Wine  had  carried  mon- 
sieur into  the  region  of  the  fancy!  Since 
Monsieur  le  Docteur  le  Due  de  Borde  was 
of  the  French  diplomatic  corps  he  was  at 
liberty  to  go.  But  the  story!  Monsieur 
must  pardon  his  incredulity.  And,  in  fact, 
what  proof  had  Monsieur  le  Docteur  le 
Due  de  Borde  of  this  adventure?  True, 
there  was  the  silk  stocking  in  his  pocket! 
But,  monsieur"— the  speaker  made  an  ele- 
gant gesture— "I  ask  it  of  you,  what  does 
a  silk  stocking  prove?" 

The  consuming  attention  of  M.  Duclos, 
set  on  the  interest  of  the  tale,  relaxed.  The 
elegant  stranger  arose  with  a  laugh  that 
rippled  through  the  Cafe  des  Oiseaux.  He 
pointed  to  the  clock. 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  he  cried,  "have  I  not 
proved  my  point?  Here  is  a  tale  infinitely 
below  the  genius  of  M.  Poe,  and  yet,  see 
what  it  has  done!  It  has  held  Monsieur 
Duclos,  a  dealer  in  jewels  of  the  Rue  des 
Petits  Champs,  for  some  thirty  minutes  in 
the  Cafe  des  Oiseaux.  And  it  has  held  him 
against  his  anxiety  to  guard  his  shop — 
against  his  fear  for  his  thirteen  diamonds. 
Observe,  monsieur;  it  is  late.  The  gen- 
darme Jacques  Fuillon  has  gone  out  at  the 


(Concluded  from  Page  7) 

Here  is  a  typical  case— a  mining  property 
recently  exploited  on  the  curb  market,  the 
shipyard  of  many  of  these  pirate  craft:  a 
prospect  located  not  far  from  one  of  the 
bonanza  mines  of  the  West  was  capitalized 
by  a  number  of  men  who,  after  they  had 
convinced  themselves  that  it  would  not 
pay,  dropped  it  and  gave  little  thought  to 
the  company  they  had  organized.  One 
day  they  received  through  a  lawyer  an  offer 
of  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  even  million 
shares  of  stock  they  had  prepared  to  issue 
at  a  face  value  of  five  dollars  a  share.  They 
were  told  that  a  wealthy  young  man  was 
willing  to  take  a  four-thousand-dollar  flier 
on  the  property,  on  the  outside  chance  that 
it  might  develop  ore.  The  deal  was  made. 
Soon  after  a  well-known  man  was  named 
as  a  part  owner  of  the  mine,  which  "prom- 
ised" to  enrich  all  those  interested  in  it. 

That  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
marketable  value  of  a  name  that  is  known 
had  been  used  to  exploit  a  corporation. 
Any  man  of  standing  has  many  such  offers. 

The  shares  of  stock  that  had  been  pur- 
chased for  four  cents  each  were  peddled  on 
the  curb  at  fifty  cents.  Then  they  were  ad- 
vanced to  sixty  cents.  Soon  a  "  market " — 
so  called— was  made  and  the  stock  found 
a  ready  sale.  Point  by  point  it  was  ad- 
vanced until  it  actually  was  eagerly  sought 
by  investors,  who  were  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  pay  four  dollars  a  share  for  it. 


end  of  the  Rue  des  Petits  Champs  for  some 
thirty  minutes  by  the  clock!" 

He  took  up  his  cane  and  gloves  from  the 
table.  He  lifted  his  silk  English  opera  hat 
from  his  curled  and  perfumed  hair. 

"I  bid  M.  Duclos  good  morning." 

M.  Duclos  did  not  rise. 

"A  moment,  monsieur,"  he  said. 

The  stranger  paused.  "Does  not  M. 
Duclos  hurry  to  his  shop?" 

The  dealer  in  jewels  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "What  is  the  use,  monsieur?" 
he  said.  "I  am  already  late  and  there 
remains  this  question  of  M.  Poe's  tales  to 
settle.  And,  besides,  monsieur  is  charm- 
ing. And  this  I  must  charge  against  this 
argument:  told  by  another,  monsieur's 
tale  might  not  have  held  one  so  well.  Such 
a  quality  goes  very  far.  What  one  among 
us  could  resist  monsieur?  Not  la  petite 
Hugette,  nor  yet  la  veuve  Consenat. 
Monsieur  takes  his  liberty  with  the  heart 
of  the  one  and  the  clock  of  the  other." 

The  elegant  stranger  regarded  M.  Duclos 
now  with  a  certain  interest,  but  his  gallant 
manner  remained.    He  bowed. 

"Monsieur  does  me  too  much  honor." 

Not  so.  M.  Duclos  did  but  recognize  a 
merit.  But  this  question  of  the  tales:  he 
must  be  permitted  his  opinion. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "those  concerning 
M.  Dupin  I  continue  to  regard  as  the 
masterp'eces  of  M.  Poe;  and,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason,  which  monsieur  will  himself 
deem  excellent  when  he  has  heard  it." 

M.  Duclos  leaned  forward  on  the  table. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "on  yesterday 
morning  I  noticed  a  crumb  of  plaster  on 
the  floor  of  my  shop,  in  the  Rue  des  Petits 
Champs.  Now,  monsieur,  what  is  a  crumb 
of  plaster?  It  is  nothing.  But  for  these 
tales  of  M.  Poe— but  for  these  warnings 
of  M.  Dupin— I  should  have  passed  it 
over.  But  having,  through  the  courtesy 
of  monsieur,  read  these  tales,  I  reflected. 
Whence  came  this  crumb  of  plaster?  Why, 
obviously,  monsieur,  from  the  ceiling  above. 
I  examine  that  ceiling  and  I  find  there  a 
tiny  crev'ce.  I  go  into  the  shop  of  Hugette 
above.  I  remove  the  carpet.  Ah!  I  find  a 
hole  cut  in  the  floor ! " 

M.  Duclos  paused.  The  elegant  stranger 
had  Jaken  one  swift  stride,  stopped  abruptly 
and  now  stood,  very  pale,  his  gloves 
clutched  in  his  fingers,  his  eyes  on  the  door 
of  the  Cafe  des  Oiseaux.  Something  moved 
out  there  in  the  Rue  des  Petits  Champs. 

M.  Duclos  continued  softly: 

"Ah,  monsieur,  that  is  not  all.  To  point 
out  how  the  gendarmes  could  take  the  poor 
creatures  who  were  to  execute  monsieur's 
design  was  an  unpleasant  duty;  but  to 
entertain  monsieur  until  they  should  come 
for  him— that  has  been  a  pleasure." 

M.  Duclos  did  not  finish  his  discourse. 
He  was  interrupted  by  a  cry.  The  Cafe 
des  Oiseaux  was  filled  with  gendarmes. 


After  that  came  the  smash  and  the  stock 
dropped  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  share.  The 
investors  who  had  a  shred  of  wisdom  left 
gathered  up  then  and  there  and  got  out. 
Then  came  another  drop— this  time  to 
ninety  cents  a  share.  Today  the  paper  is 
worth  just  about  what  was  paid  for  it — 
four  cents  a  share.  The  police  have  broken 
into  the  offices  of  the  men  who  were  selling 
this  stuff,  have  carried  off  whole  vanloads 
of  papers  and  have  placed  the  promoters 
under  arrest.  They  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  grand  jury,  have  been  indicted 
and  are  today  awaiting  trial. 

The  ways  and  the  wiles  of  pirate  corpo- 
rations such  as  this  are  the  ways  and  the 
wiles  of  any  expert  criminal.  There  have 
been  men  engaged  in  launching  these 
pirates  in  New  York,  and  the  other  big 
cities  of  the  land,  who  have  brought  such 
skillful  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  and 
the  desires  of  humankind,  such  an  aptitude 
for  detail,  as  to  make  them,  with  the  simple 
requisite  of  absolute  honesty,  fitted  for  the 
inner  banking  rooms  of  Wall  Street  rather 
than  for  effecting  fly-by-nights  for  the  fool 
investors  who  follow  the  curb.  Lacking 
honesty,  they  must  stand  apart  irrevoca- 
bly. The  men  who  are  building  the  big  cor- 
porations— the  staunch  corporations  that 
are  to  sail  heavy  seas  for  many  miles — have 
long  since  learned  the  mighty  necessity  of 
straight  forwardness. 


ON  YOUR  COAL  BILL 
EVERY  WINTER  BY  USING 


SELF-GOVERNING 
M  EL  ATER, 


SPECIAL  PRICL 
IMMEDIATE  ACCEPTANCE 


It  is  like  running  a  train  without  an 
engineer  to  run  a  heating  plant  or  a  fur- 
nace without  a  thermostat.  If  you  paid 
a  man  ten  cents  a  day,  $15  a  year,  $150  in 
ten  years,  to  sit  and  watch  the  dampers 
of  your  heater,  day  and  night,  you  could 
not  save  as  much  coal  as  the  Andrews 
Self -Governing  H*ater  Thermostat  will 
for  only  $15.  Andrews  Thermostat  holds 
the  temperature  at  70  degrees,  or  any 
other  point  you  wish,  and  you  can  forget 
it.    There  is  nothing  to  wear  out  and  it  is 

GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

Remember,  for  life.  If  it  wears  out,  return  it  and  we  will 
send  you  a  new  one  free  of  charge.  We  only  ask  you  to  re- 
place the  batteries  once  a  year — a  cost  of  fifty  cents  anywhere. 
The  Andrews  is  an  improvement  over  all  other  thermostats. 
It  is  more  simple  and  durable.  For  immediate  orders  we 
make  a  special  price  of  $15.  Send  money  with  the  order. 
Remember  this  is  Andrews  quality,  manufactured  and  guaran- 
teed, "money  back." 
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Safe  Investments 

Before  purchasing  Securities  we  in- 
vite investors  to  investigate  our 

Farm  Mortgages 

yielding  5%  per  annum,  and  secured  by- 
first  liens  on  productive  farms  in  the 
Illinois  "Corn  Belt." 
It  is  the  character  of  the  security  behind 
our  Mortgages  that  gives  them  stability. 
Ask  for  List  No.  201  A. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO..  Bankers 
Established  A.  D.  1858  Washington,  Illinois 


Roosevelt  s  Own  Book  & 

"  The  Book  of  the  Year."    N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  community  to  sell  the  sole 
account  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  adventures,  by  his 
own  hand.  Strongest  co-operation  ;  large  commis- 
sion ;  monopoly  of  territory.    For  prospectus,  write 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

|  WHAT  YOU  INVENT!! 

A     JPmmnm.  JL     JlUnmHrX  ^1 

Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune 

Free  book  gives  list  of  needed  inventions  and  tells 
how  to  protect  them.    Write  lor  it.    Send  sketch  oi 
invention  (or  free  opinion  as  to  patentability. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Our  Fee  Returned. 
H.  ELLIS  CHANDLEE  8c  CO. 
(Successors  to  Woodward  &  Chandlee) 
1261  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

13  m.      Take  advantage  of  nur  special 

i  CnnantS  offer.  For  $3.00  we  will  send  you, 
postpaid.  6  pennants,  1  each  of  6  colleges 
or  schools,  or  6  of  whatever  desired.  14  x  36,  best  grade  of  felt, 
|  with  block  letters.      Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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The  Stoker's  Soliloquy 

It  ain't  no  fun  to  shovel  coal  for  stokin'  up 
the  ship, 

It  ain't  no  fun  to  stand  it  when  the  mate  lets 

off  his  lip ; 
An'  I  swear  that  it's  the  last  one  every  time 

I  takes  a  trip  — 
There  is  plenty  better  jobs  that  I  could 

name. 

It  ain't  no  fun  to  shift  the  lines  at  any  time 
ye're  told, 

It  ain't  a  reg'lar  picnic  to  be  chokin'  in  the 
hold, 

With  the  dust  aflyin'  round  you  as  the 
steamer's  gettin'  coaled; 
But  I  goes  an'  signs  the  payroll  just  the 
same. 

I  thinks  of  waves  asplashin' 

An'  of  the  throbbin'  screw, 
Of  how  the  bow  goes  smashin' 

Acrost  the  heavin'  blue; 
An'  'cause  I  loves  to  hear  'em 

I  goes  an  grabs  the  pen, 
An'  simply  to  be  near  'em 

I  signs  to  sail  again. 

The  passengers  that  walks  above  they  gets 

the  fullest  breeze, 
They  eats  an'  sleeps  in  splendor  an'  they 

takes  their  trip  with  ease; 
But  there  ain't  no  joy  in  firin'  on  these 

choppy  inland  seas, 
Which  is  why  I  can't  exactly  understand 
The  reason  I  am  stickin'  in  a  hole  that's  hot 

as  hell, 

Where  yer  only  taste  of  ozone  is  yer  little 

breathin'  spell, 
When  I  might  be  firin'  boilers  in  a  Buffalo 

hotel 

An'  araisin'  up  a  family  on  land. 

But  when  I  think  of  quittin' 

I  hear  the  rudder  creak, 
Or  hear  the  valves  aspittin', 

Or  else  the  siren  shriek; 
Them  noises  makes  me  tingle 

Until  I  almost  shakes, 
An'  that  is  why  I'm  single 

An'  firin'  on  the  lakes. 

There  is  talkin'  in  the  fo'c'sle,  there  is  stories, 

there  is  fun, 
There's  a  pipe  to  smoke  in  comfort  when  a 

heavy  shift  is  done; 
There's  the  songs  the  gang  is  singin'  when 

the  evenin's  just  begun; 
There's  the  dynamos  ahummin'  as  we  go; 
An'  I  know  I'd  rather  fire  her  as  she  bangs 

her  way  along, 
When  the  waves  is  breakin'  over  an'  the 

wind  is  blowin'  strong, 
Than  to  live  in  peace  an'  plenty  on  the  land 

amid  the  throng 
While  the  steamers  make  their  journeys 

to  an'  fro. 

An'  so  I  kind  of  reckon 

That,  while  the  lakes  is  here, 
They'll  seem  to  me  to  beckon 

An'  want  to  keep  me  near. 
They  won  me  as  a  baby ; 

They've  kept  me — heart  an'  head— 
They've  got  me  now ;  an'  maybe 

They'll  get  me  when  I'm  dead. 

The  Reason 

Whenever  there's  a  chance  to  snatch 

A  minute  on  the  sly 
I  loves  to  sprawl  upon  the  hatch 

An'  look  up  at  the  sky; 
It  seems  so  soft  an'  blue  an'  deep, 

With  white  clouds  driftin'  slow, 
That  almost  I  kin  go  to  sleep 

With  gazin'  at  it  so. 

I  feels  the  engine's  steady  shake 

Like  some  big  giant's  stride, 
I  hears  the  combers  as  they  break 

An'  slap  against  the  side; 
An'  I  forgets  the  fiery  pit 

Where  I  must  work  my  shift, 
An'  lies  an'  simply  dreams  a  bit 

An'  lets  my  fancies  drift. 

I  lies  there,  drowsin'  as  we  plow 

Acrost  the  inland  sea, 
An' kind  of  thinkin' :  "Anyhow, 

There's  guys  worse  off  than  me. 
Fer  all  the  lakes  we  rides  is  mine 

To  sail  on  when  I  will; 
In  days  of  storm  er  days  of  shine, 

When  winds  is  warm  er  chill." 


An'  so,  away  from  heat  an'  soot, 

I'm  happy,  after  all, 
Till  by-an'-by  there  comes  a  hoot 

An'  I'm  the  guy  they  call. 
An'  some  one  kicks  me  in  the  neck 

An'  swears  a  streak  as  well, 
An'  I  must  leave  the  sunny  deck 

An'  go  back,  down  to  hell. 

The  Cook 

On  any  good  vessel  a  skipper  is  needed, 
An  engineer's  handy  to  keep  up  the  pace; 

The  mate  is  a  officer  ought  to  be  heeded 
An'  even  a  oiler  is  good  in  his  place. 

But  listen  to  me  that  is  wise  to  the  freighters, 
For  many  an'  many  a  voyage  I've  took : 

The  reelly  high  guy  is  the  feller  that  caters— 
The  cook. 

Fer,  if  he  is  good  an'  his  vittles  is  tasty, 
There's  nothin'  much  matters  up  forrard 
or  aft; 

But  coffee  that's  muddy  an'  biscuit  that's 
pasty 

Would  ruin  the  patience  of  William  H. 
Taft. 

He  makes  us  or  breaks  us,  he  bans  or  he 
blesses; 

He's  King  '.—an'  he  rules  from  his  own 
little  nook, 

The  place  where  he  fixes  the  grub  fer  our 
messes — 

The  cook. 

His  bell  is  the  signal  we  answers  the  quickest 
When  cookee  goes  round  with  his  loud 

ting-a-ling ! 
His  window's  the  place  where  we  gathers  the 

thickest, 

Fer  eatin'  is  kind  of  a  popular  thing. 
I'm  thinkin'  that  no  one  on  shipboard  is 
bigger, 

That  skippers  an'  such  ain't  as  big  as  they 
look ; 

So  here's  to  the  chief,  with  his  generous 
jigger— 

The  cook ! 

The  Mew  Beginner 

The  new  beginner  on  a  ship 
He  has  a  interestin'  trip. 

The  watchman  says  to  him,  says  he: 
"  You  go  an'  get  the  capstan  key; 

"I  think  the  fireman's  got  it  now — 
You  go  an'  ast  him,  anyhow." 

"Well,  no,"  the  fireman  says;  "Hain't 
here. 

I  lent  it  to  the  engineer." 

Among  the  piston-rods  an'  them, 
The  new  beginner  says:  "Ahem! 

"Oh,  please,  sir,  will  you  give  to  me 
Immediate  the  capstan  key?" 

The  engineer  says :  "  You  go  straight 
An'  get  it  from  the  second  mate." 

The  new  beginner  goes  along 
An'  sings  again  his  little  song. 

The  second  mate  is  harsh  an'  grim. 
He  says  the  key  ain't  left  with  him. 

"But  if  you  go  an'  take  a  look," 
He  adds,  "you'll  find  it— ast  the  cook." 

The  cook  says— as  he  gets  a  meal — 
"  The  steersman's  got  it  at  the  wheel." 

The  steersman  answers :  "See  the  male." 
The  mate  he  kind  of  gets  irate 

At  bein'  woke  from  sleep  an'  rest 
To  answer  such  a  fool  request; 

But  still  he  answers, frank  an'  free : 
"  The  skipper's  got  the  capstan  key." 

An'  then  the  new  beginner  goes 
An'  asts  the  skipper  if  he  knows 

Where  capstan  keys  is  kep'  an'  hid. 
Tlie  skipper  cusses  at  the  kid; 

An'  thus,  by  damni7i'  of  his  eyes, 
He  puts  the  new  beginner  wise. 

So,  all  you  greenies,  hark  to  me : 
There  never  was  no  capstan  key. 

An'  if  you  fall  fer  such  a  joke 
Ye're  each  a  mighty  stupid  bloke.  ( 

But  new  beginners  on  a  ship 
They  has  a  interestin'  trip. 


No  Other  Adding  Machine 

So  Durable 
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NO  matter  how  many 
good  operating  fea- 
tures an  adding  machine 
has,  it  isn't  a  good  invest- 
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not  only  superior  operating  features,  but  also  a  mechanical  construction  of 
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5 -Year  Guarantee 
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"It  would  be  hell  if  I  couldn't  get  the 
Chronicle  into  the  mails,"  he  muttered. 

Another  new  foe  now  threatened  Chas  in 
addition  to  the  ferocious  wild  beasts.  He 
frequently  fell  ill.  Bad  cooking  and  stale 
food  that  was  eaten  without  cooking  had 
begun  to  have  a  serious  effect  on  his  sys- 
tem. Also,  the  loneliness  had  become 
intolerable  and  he  could  not  sleep  much. 
Yet  there  was  no  thought  of  surrender. 
"The  Chronicle  has  come  to  stay." 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  January  when 
the  crisis  came.  The  weather  was  bitter 
cold.  For  two  successive  weeks  the  Chron- 
icle had  failed  to  appear,  although  Chas 
did  not  realize  it.  He  had  lain  all  that  time 
on  his  unkempt  bed  in  a  semi-stupor.  He 
kept  no  track  of  time. 

One  night  he  aroused  himself  and  rose 
wearily  on  his  elbow  in  the  bed.  The  moon 
was  shining  brightly.  He  seemed  at  last 
fully  to  realize  his  desperate  condition. 

"I  thought  I  heard  bells  ringing,"  he 
muttered  to  himself.  "I  guess  it's  all  off 
with  me.  They  were  the  death-bells  ring- 
ing in  my  ears." 

Calmly,  then,  he  faced  the  situation  and 
tried,  with  what  memories  he  could  sum- 
mon of  his  early  Christian  training,  to  pre- 
pare his  spirit  for  its  meeting  with  the  just 
Judge.  But  suddenly  he  bethought  himself 
of  the  wolves. 

"Ah !  I  must  bar  the  house  so  they  won't 
get  me  when  I'm  dead,"  he  said. 

He  made  a  futile  effort  to  crawl  to  the 
door,  and  then  he  thought  again  that  he 
heard  the  sound  of  bells,  nearer  and  clearer 
than  before. 

"Oh,  God,  I  must  hurry!"  he  moaned. 
"The  end  has  come,  and— and  I  must  not 
let  the  wolves— get  me." 

Summoning  the  last  atom  of  his  wasted 
strength  he  pulled  himself  from  the  bed  to 
the  floor.  And  it  was  there,  in  a  dead  faint, 
that  Herman  and  Mother  Berg  found  him. 

Across  two  hundred  miles  of  wintry 
plains  they  had  driven  in  a  great  sleigh, 
with  four  horses,  a  full  camp  outfit  and  a 
driver,  to  find  him  and  take  him  away  with 
them.  They  had  come  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Another  day  and  it  had  been  too  late. 

"Oh,  Chas,  Chas!"  they  groaned  in 
unison  from  their  gentle  and  agonized 
hearts  as  they  lifted  him  back  to  bed  and 
lighted  the  lamp  and  the  fire.  Hurriedly, 
then,  they  ran  to  and  fro  from  the  house 
to  the  sleigh.  They  had  every  comfort  in 
life  with  them. 

It  required  ten  long  days  and  nights  for 
Herman  Berg  and  Mother  Berg  to  nurse 
Charles  T.  Messingwell,  editor  of  the 
Granite  Chronicle,  back  to  life;  but  it  was 
a  labor  of  infinite  love.  Not  more  tenderly 
could  the  sick  man's  own  natural  mother 
have  hovered  over  him  during  those  weary, 
anxious  hours  than  Mother  Berg  in  her 
ministrations  of  mercy.  And  no  joy  could 
have  been  greater  than  was  the  joy  of 
those  two  faithful  friends  when  they  saw 
Chas  at  last  propped  up  in  bed,  the  light 
of  returning  health  in  his  eyes  and  the 
flush  of  returning  strength  mantling  his 
wan  cheeks. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  mornings,  when 
Chas  had  come  to  awake  regularly  from  a 
good  night's  sleep,  that  he  asked  Mother 
Berg  to  let  him  see  the  crumpled  news- 
paper that  she  was  about  to  thrust  into 
the  old  stove  for  the  purpose  of  starting 
the  breakfast  fire. 

"  Sure,  Chas ! "  she  said  cheerfully.  "  We 
got  lots  of  them  papers  what  we  wrapped 
the  things  in.  They're  Frisco  papers,  too, 
and  I  bet  you  like  to  read  'em.  I  bring 
you  some  more  of  'em.  We  kin  light  the 
fire  with  chips  and  things." 

She  piled  a  stack  of  the  papers  beside 
him  on  the  bed,  leaving  him  buried  in 
them  while  she  went  singing  about  her 
work.  And  it  proved  a  great  treat  for 
Chas;  so  many  months  had  passed  in 
which  he  had  not  seen  a  newspaper  except 
his  own.  He  sighed  with  a  deep  satis- 
faction. There  was  not  a  chirp  from  him 
for  half  an  hour.  Then  he  called  suddenly: 

"Mother  Berg,  where  is  Herman?" 

"He's  down  at  the  store,  I  guess,"  she 
replied.  "He  goes  there  every  morning. 
Mebbe  he  thinks  he  finds  some  money  yet 
layin'  around  in  the  old  cash  drawer." 

"  Go  get  him,  Mother  Berg.  I  want  him 
right  away."  The  voice  was  vibrant  with 
excitement.  Mother  Berg  went  hurriedly 
to  the  bedside,  an  anxious  look  on  her  face. 

"You  ain't  worse  again,  Chas?"  she 
faltered. 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 

"No,  no,"  he  assured  her;  "but  I  want 
to  see  Herman— quick.  I  have  made  an 
important  discovery— a  very,  very  impor- 
tant discovery.  Go  to  the  door  and  holler 
for  Herman  right  away,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,  then,  you  ain't  worse!"  she  said 
slowly,  visibly  relieved.  "Lay  down  again 
and  just  be  quiet,  Chas.  Herman,  he 
comes  soon,  I  bet  you.  That  feller  will 
smell  the  coffee.  He  waits  just  so  long  for 
his  breakfast  and  no  longer." 

As  it  happened,  there  was  no  need  to 
"holler"  for  Herman.  At  that  very  in- 
stant he  came  bursting  through  the  door 
like  a  cyclone,  breathless,  his  face  as  pale 
as  death.  With  trembling  hands,  his  knees 
shaking  under  him,  he  turned  in  a  frenzy 
of  fear,  locking  and  barricading  the  door. 
Staggering  to  a  chair,  it  was  fully  two 
minutes  before  he  could  utter  a  word  of 
explanation,  while  Chas  and  Mother  Berg 
gazed  helplessly  upon  him,  their  eyes  filled 
with  dumb  appeal.  At  length  he  managed 
to  gasp: 

"I  seen  a  bear— a  big,  black  bear— right 
down  there  by  my  store." 

It  was  well,  then,  for  Mother  Berg,  who 
was  about  to  faint  promptly  away  at  the 
terrible  revelation,  that  she  heard  Chas 
break  into  a  roar  of  laughter  that  shook  the 
very  walls  of  the  room.  Instead  of  swoon- 
ing she  now  turned  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment to  the  bed  on  which  the  editor  lay 
doubled  with  uncontrollable  merriment. 
It  was  so  good  to  hear  Chas  laugh  like 
that— the  old  laugh  of  the  old,  old  days— 
that  she  instantly  forgot  her  fright.  She 
grew  radiant  with  joy.  But  the  matter  had 
a  far  different  effect  on  Herman  Berg. 

"Huh!"  cried  Herman,  glaring  at  Chas 
with  an  air  of  mingled  affront  and  sarcasm. 
"You  think  it  is  a  fine  choke  yet,  Mister 
Chas !  Yes,  you  think  it  is  funny  when  a  big 
bear,  with  his  jaws  open,  jumps  out  at  you 
from  behind  a  old  door,  and  you  ain't  got 
no  gun  nor  no  knife  nor  nothin'  to  kill  him 
with !  You  are  one  of  those  circus  fellers — 
ain't  you,  Chas— what  trains  bears  to 
walk  on  their  hind  feet  and  eat  peanuts? 
Veil,  the  bear  is  down  there  yet,  right  now; 
and  mebbe  you  could  put  on  your  clothes 
and  go  and  play  with  him." 

This  speech  seemed  only  to  increase  the 
humor  of  the  situation  so  far  as  Chas  was 
concerned.  Again  he  shook  the  walls  with 
peal  after  peal  of  laughter,  roaring  with  it 
till  he  lay  at  last  exhausted,  the  tears 
running  down  his  cheeks.  And  the  upshot 
of  it  all  was  that  the  incident  proved  to 
be  most  happy  and  fortunate,  despite 
the  really  serious  scare  that  Herman  had 
undergone.  That  very  hour  Chas  arose 
from  his  bed,  jumped  into  his  clothes  and 
sat  down  to  breakfast  apparently  as  well  a 
man  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life.  In  the 
joy  of  that  transformation,  Berg  forgot 
both  his  terror  and  his  indignation. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  Chas  could  not  re- 
frain from  an  occasional  chuckle  as  the 
meal  proceeded;  it  was  such  a  delight  to 
tease  his  old  friend.  He  delivered  a 
homily  on  the  harmless  nature  of  bears, 
the  innate  sense  of  sociability  that  they 
possess,  their  playful,  jocular  characters 
and  their  lovable  longings  for  the  society 
of  man. 

"Cut  it  out,  Chas;  cut  it  out!"  ex- 
claimed Berg  somewhat  peevishly,  after 
he  had  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could 

But,  as  Chas  proceeded  with  his  banter, 
the  memory  of  the  timber  wolf  that  he  him- 
self had  seen  one  day  crossed  his  memory. 
He  was  about  to  speak  of  that  to  Berg, 
but  suddenly  changed  his  mind  for  reasons 
of  his  own.  It  was  all  very  well  to  joke 
about  bears,  but  wolves  were  a  different 
proposition.  Then,  his  thoughts  having 
turned  again  into  serious  channels,  Chas 
recalled  the  discovery  he  had  made  while 
reading  the  San  Francisco  papers  that 
morning. 

Rising  quickly  he  went  over  to  his  bed 
and  came  back  with  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

"Herman,"  he  said  solemnly,  "Granite 
is  going  to  come  to  the  front  again,  just  as 
I  told  you  it  would.  The  whole  thing  is 
right  here  in  this  paper.  Now,  listen,  you 
and  Mother  Berg  together— listen  care- 
fully to  every  word  that  I  shall  read  to 
you." 

The  gist  of  the  article  was  that  an  aban- 
doned mining  camp  in  Nevada  was  just 
then  experiencing  a  wonderful  revival  of 
prosperity  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  process 
for  treating  base  and  refractory  ores  by 
means  of  concentrators  had  been  found  to 


work  with  remarkable  success.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  discarded  ores  of  the  dumps  of 
the  camp  and  the  tailings  were  being  sub- 
jected to  a  cyanide  process  of  leeching,  and 
large  values  were  being  extracted.  When 
Chas  concluded  the  paper  was  trembling 
in  his  hands  and  his  lips  were  dry  with 
excitement. 

"What  do  you  know  about  that,  Her- 
man?" he  almost  shouted. 

"I  don't  know  nothin'  about  it,"  Berg 
replied  calmly.  "Was  you  thinkin'  of 
goin'  to  that  place  and  startin'  a  new 
paper,  Chas?" 

"Start  nothing!"  Chas  exclaimed.  "I'm 
going  to  stay  right  here  as  I  said  I  would. 
Herman,  this  piece  which  I  have  just  read 
to  you  means  that  Granite  will  start  up 
again— that's  what  it  means.  Concen- 
trators—cyanide plants— that's  all  Granite 
needs.  Our  ore  turned  base  and  refractory, 
and  they  didn't  know  how  to  handle  it. 
There's  lots  of  that  kind  of  ore  left  in  that 
old  hill  and  now  we've  got  a  way  to  work 
it.  And  the  dumps— why,  say  Herman, 
just  think  of  it!  There  will  be  millions 
cyanided  out  of  our  old  dumps.  Ain't  it 
great!" 

Messingwell  was  now  walking  the  floor 
in  an  ecstasy,  speaking  as  though  Granite 
belonged  to  him  although  he  did  not  own 
one  foot  of  its  ground.  The  great  passion 
of  his  life  was  again  surging  through  his 
veins  with  a  gladness  that  was  near  to 
frenzy. 

But  there  came  no  answering  enthusiasm 
upon  the  unmoved  countenance  of  Herman 
Berg,  who,  though  his  heart  was  as  warm 
and  as  generous  as  any  heart  that  ever 
beat,  was  essentially  in  his  nature  a  busi- 
ness man  when  it  came  to  business— cool, 
practical  and  far-seeing.  Chas  looked  at 
him  in  blank  amazement— to  think  that 
he  could  sit  there  in  such  perfect  calm  and 
self-control  in  the  face  of  the  stupendous 
announcement  that  had  been  made  to  him ! 
Messingwell  could  not  believe  his  eyes  as 
he  saw  Herman  Berg  sitting  there  with 
that  look  of  nearly  cynical  distrust  settled 
upon  him,  and  he  was  about  to  break  forth 
in  bitter  protestation  when  he  happened  to 
turn  his  gaze  toward  Mother  Berg.  Radi- 
ant as  the  olden  dawn  of  freedom  on 
Egypt's  plains  of  exile  was  her  face.  Not  a 
shadow  of  unbelief  darkened  its  glory.  In 
the  stress  of  his  bursting  heart  Chas  leaped 
to  her  side  and  kissed  her  full  upon  her 
upturned  mouth. 

"  Hey,  break  away  there,  you  spooners ! " 
said  Herman  in  an  even,  businesslike  tone 
of  voice.  "Nobody  don't  gotta  get  foolish 
over  something  what  ain't  yet  happened." 

"  Oh,  Chas,  I  been  so  homesick  to  come 
back  to  Granite!"  sobbed  Mother  Berg 
softly.  "I  don't  like  them  places  where 
we  went." 

After  a  while  Berg  succeeded  in  soothing 
Chas  down  to  a  condition  of  sanity,  and 
they  both  went  out  together  to  talk  things 
over  and  to  make  some  investigations. 
They  climbed  the  old  dumps,  piled  high 
from  the  mill  which  Berg  now  agreed  had 
been,  indeed,  a  crude  enough  contrivance 
compared  with  mills  that  he  had  seen 
during  his  absence  from  Granite.  There 
were  thousands  of  tons  in  the  dumps  and 
thousands  more  in  the  banks  of  tailings. 
Finally,  accoutered  with  ropes  and  candles, 
they  descended  the  abandoned  workings 
of  the  mine  and  brought  back  with  them  in 
a  sack  a  heavy  weight  of  samples  of  the 
despised  "rebellious"  ore. 

Through  it  all  Berg  sternly  refused  to 
allow  his  judgment  to  be  swayed  by  the 
eloquence  and  enthusiasm  of  Chas,  but  he 
at  length  became  deeply  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  Granite  still  held  possibil- 
ities. He  spent  several  days  in  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation.  He  read  the  article 
in  the  San  Francisco  paper  over  and  over 
again,  finally  cutting  it  out  and  placing 
it  in  his  pocketbook.  Then  he  made  a 
statement. 

" Chas,"  he  said,  "I  tell  you  what  we  do. 
You  and  me,  we  will  go  to  Frisco.  There 
is  experts  and  chemical  fellers  there,  and 
all  them  things— and  works.  Besides, 
there  is  friends  of  mine  there  what  got 
money.  And  I  got  some  too.  If  this  thing 
looks  good  mebbe  we  kin  be  a  little  foxy  and 
buy  the  old  company  out.  Mebbe  they 
will  sell  cheap.  They  got  other  mines- 
big  ones— and  mebbe  they  wouldn't  bother 
with  Granite  no  more.    What  you  think?" 

"God  bless  you,  Herman!"  cried  Mes- 
singwell, his  soul  athrill.    "It  will  make 
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you  one  of  the  richest  men  in  America. 
And  all  the  old-timers  will  come  back. 
You'll  send  word  to  them,  first,  before  you 
let  any  one  else  know,  won't  you?" 

"Now,  don't  you  go  to  banking  on  this, 
Chas,"  warned  Berg.  "Mebbe  it  works 
out  and  mebbe  it  don't  work  out.  See? 
And  if  it  don't  work  out,  why,  certainly 
it  ain't  worth  three  hurrahs.  But  we'll  run 
it  down,  anyway,  and  see  if  there's  any- 
thing in  it.  Get  ready,  now,  and  me  and 
you,  we  go  to  Frisco." 

"No,  Herman,"  replied  Chas  gently. 
"You  will  go,  but  I  must  stay.  You  see, 
I've  got  to  get  the  Chronicle  going  again. 
It's  missed  four  or  five  issues  now  while  I 
was  sick  and  had  no  help,  and  that's  a 
black  eye  for  the  Chronicle.  It  mustn't 
happen  again."  It  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  Chas  was  worried  about  the  Chronicle 
having  missed  those  four  or  five  cogs. 

And  Berg  pressed  the  matter  no  farther. 
He  knew  his  man  too  well. 

"All  right,"  said  Berg;  "I  will  go  alone 
and  do  the  best  I  can  for  us  both.  If  it 
turns  out  all  right  you  will  be  a  rich  man 
too." 

Messingwell  placed  his  hand  affection- 
ately on  Berg's  shoulder. 

"Don't  count  me  in  on  it  at  all,  Her- 
man," he  said.  "You  look  out  for  yourself 
and  never  mind  me.  All  that  money  is 
good  for  is  to  buy  happiness  with,  and  I 
won't  need  money  for  anything  like  that 
when  Granite  is  alive  again.  When  the 
old  people  come  back  and  the  lights  are 
burning  again  at  night  in  the  houses,  and 
I  hear  the  old  voices  in  my  ears  and  see 
the  old  smiles  waiting  for  me  on  the  streets, 
and  everybody  going  to  the  post-office  on 
Saturdays  for  the  Chronicle,  I'll  be  the 
happiest  man  in  all  God's  green  world — 
and  the  most  grateful." 

There  was  a  silence  then;  the  two  men 
looking  away  across  the  white  plains  with 
dreamy  looks  in  their  eyes. 


He  had  had  opposition  at  times.  Some  of 
it  he  had  talked  to  death,  some  of  it  he  had 
smashed  and  some  of  it  he  had  bought 
outright,  for  the  treasure  vaults  of  the  octo- 
pus poured  forth  a  flood  of  gold  at  his 
"Open  sesame!" 

When  Jim  Warren  appeared  on  the  hori- 
zon Lewis  was  in  the  ascendency  and  com- 
ing to  his  zenith.  At  the  previous  session 
he  had  routed  opposition  and  personally 
named  the  speaker  of  the  legislature,  one 
Dwight  Tillinghast.  Tillinghast  was  one 
of  those  innocuously  rich  men  who  had 
never  been  dishonest  for  the  sole  reason, 
perhaps,  that  it  had  never  been  necessary 
for  him  to  be  dishonest;  and  he  was  blessed 
with  a  conscience  that  worked  on  a  sliding 
scale.  He  was  an  ideal  mask  for  the  mach- 
inations of  Lewis;  and,  seeing  this,  Lewis 
had  made  him  speaker.  Immediately  after 
that  he  had  dangled  the  governorship  be- 
fore Tillinghast's  eyes,  whereupon  Tilling- 
hast became  clay  in  his  hands.  In  the 
course  of  events,  all  things  going  well, 
Lewis  would  make  him  governor,  and 

then   The  boss  licked  his  chops  in 

contemplation. 

This  being  the  condition,  it  was  not  odd, 
therefore,  that  men  smiled  at  Jim  Warren's 
modest  announcement  of  his  intention  of 
making  Lewis  climb  a  tree  and  pull  the  tree 
up  after  him,  while  the  flippant  assertion 
made  so  little  impression  upon  Lewis  him- 
self that  he  actually  forgot  to  inquire  of 
Franques,  who  knew  everybody,  just  who 
Jim  Warren  was.  Instead,  he  went  away 
motoring. 

Now  the  octopus  is  legitimate  prey. 
Grasping  it  firmly  by  the  tail,  Jim  Warren 
proceeded  to  tear  great  handfuls  of  feathers 
out  of  it,  after  which  he  held  it  aloft  and 
summoned  the  world  to  witness  its  naked 
shame.  It  was  some  time  before  the  octo- 
pus noticed  that  anything  unusual  was 
going  on— or  coming  off.  The  fact  that  it 
had  noticed  became  evident  one  day  when 
Franques  received  and  opened  a  terse  note 
addressed  to  Lewis.  It  contained  a  few  tart 
inquiries :  Who  the  deuce  was  Jim  Warren? 
Was  he,  Lewis,  going  to  beat  him?  If  so, 
how?   Would  he  need  any  help? 

Franques  forwarded  the  terse  note  to 
Lewis. 

"Jim  Warren  is  a  fool,  as  any  other  man 
is  a  fool  who  tries  to  beat  me  in  my  own 
district,"  Lewis  wrote  easily  in  answer — 
"a  two-dollar~a-day  fool,  without  party 
affiliation  or  following.    I'll  beat  him,  of 


"It  must  have  been  hell  to  be  alone  here 
all  by  yourself,  Chas." 

"Oh,  no.  You  see  it  was  Granite  all  the 
time.  It  was  a  little  quiet,  of  course,  but 
it  was  Granite,  anyhow." 

Next  morning,  before  the  Bergs  struck 
out  on  their  return  to  civilization  behind 
their  eager  horses  and  still  more  eager 
driver,  Mother  Berg  bound  Chas  to  a 
severe  contract  concerning  his  behavior 
until  they  should  meet  again.  She  pledged 
him  to  many  rules  of  conduct  and  wound 
up  by  placing  him  under  oath  as  to  his  diet. 

"You  will  eat  nothing  what  ain't  cooked, 
Chas?"  she  demanded. 

"I  will  cook  everything,"  he  promised. 

"Swear  it!"  she  insisted. 

He  held  up  his  right  hand.  "By  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  all 
the  other  gods!"  he  declared,  as  solemnly 
as  he  was  able. 

So  it  was  they  parted.  That  week  the 
Chronicle  reappeared  with  due  apologies 
for  the  hiatus.  And  every  week  thereafter 
it  appeared,  its  spirit  buoyant  and  hope 
thrilling  through  its  every  printed  line. 
Regularly  it  was  stuffed  into  the  mail- 
boxes of  the  deserted  post-office.  One 
week  it  was  four  hours  late,  necessitated 
by  a  return  visit  from  the  bears. 

Meantime  Herman  Berg  had  been  a  busy 
man.  He  had  gone  promptly  to  San 
Francisco.  There,  among  the  tents  of 
Israel,  he  had  unfolded  his  tale  of  oppor- 
tunity in  abandoned  Granite.  He  was  not 
unknown  to  his  people,  with  whom  his 
reputation  as  a  successful  merchant  of 
spotless  integrity  had  weight.  They  con- 
sidered his  proposition  seriously  and 
earnestly.  It  appealed  to  many  of  them  as 
feasible.  They  were  not  men  who  lightly 
disregarded  the  value  of  discarded  things. 
Very  rich  men  there  were  among  them  who 
had  begun  their  wealth  from  rag  piles  and 
scrap-iron  heaps  thrown  away  a:,  worthless 
by  others.    But  they  were  very  careful. 
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(Continued  from  Page  S) 

course.  However,  it  might  be  well  to  make 
an  example  of  the  fellow;  so,  any  help  you 
may  see  fit  to  extend  in  these  circum- 
stances— et  cetera,  et  cetera." 

Soothed  by  this  assurance  of  the  man 
who,  above  all  others,  ought  to  know,  the 
octopus  didn't  squirm  again  for  ten  days 
or  so;  and  it  didn't  press  the  offer  of  help 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  have 
cost  money  and  the  octopus  is  a  frugal  fish. 
The  occasion  of  its  next  squirm  was  when 
Jim  Warren  related  a  little  of  the  inside 
history  of  a  railroad  deal  by  which  War- 
burton  had  been  euchered  out  of  divers  and 
sundry  municipal  advantages,  thanks  to 
Lewis'  knavery.  He  called  spades  spades 
and  bribery  bribery.  Another  terse  note 
from  the  octopus;  Franques  telegraphed 
it  to  Lewis  in  code. 

"Guesswork,"  Lewis  replied  to  the  octo- 
pus. 

"Where  does  Jim  Warren  get  his  infor- 
mation?" he  queried  of  Franques. 

"Please  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent 
Jim  Warren  from  guessing  so  accurately," 
ordered  the  octopus. 

"You  can  search  me!"  Franques  replied. 

"  Don't  let  it  happen  again,"  Lewis  wired 
to  Franques;  and  he  kept  on  motoring. 

When  Jim  Warren  emerged  from  the 
dust  he  had  kicked  up  he  found  that  he 
had  become  the  picturesque  figure  of  the 
campaign.  His  fight  was  news;  and  there 
it  was  in  the  paper— right  next  to  live  read- 
ing matter.  One  or  two  newspapers,  not 
over  friendly  to  Lewis,  interviewed  him. 
Where  did  he  get  his  information?  Jim 
Warren  grinned.  Whom  did  he  represent? 
Every  honest  man.  But  what  party? 
None.  Would  he  fight  in  either  caucus? 
No.  Oh,  he'd  be  an  independent  candi- 
date at  the  primaries?  No.  Did  he  mean 
he'd  run  with  no  indorsement?  That's 
what  he  meant.  Well,  how  did  he  happen 
to  be  in  the  running  anyhow?  He'd  sim- 
ply declared  himself  in.  What  was  his 
platform?  The  honesty  of  Jim  Warren  as 
opposed  to  the  crookedness  of  Francis 
Everard  Lewis.  Sort  of  holier-than-thou 
candidate?  Uh-huh.  He  never  had  held 
office?  Not  yet.  Did  he  actually  expect 
to  be  elected?   He  actually  did. 

That's  all  there  was  to  that.  On  the 
tail  of  a  tip-cart,  with  his  coat  off  and  his 
hat  slanted  over  his  left  ear,  Jim  Warren 
knew  no  master.  A  night  or  so  later  he 
proved  that  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of 
a  small  crowd  of  workingmen— he  proved 


They  checked  Berg's  scheme  up  and  down 
and  across  the  middle  through  many  ex- 
perts. And  their  faith  was  strengthened  by 
his  faith,  for  he  was  ready  with  his  last 
dollar  to  back  his  own  belief. 

Well,  the  result  of  it  all  was  that  they 
bought  the  old  company  out,  driving  a 
clever  bargain.  But  it  took  a  long  time  to 
do  these  things.  It  took  so  long  a  time, 
indeed,  that  the  winter  had  wholly  passed 
and  the  wild-flowers  of  the  springtime  had 
faded  from  the  mountainside  of  Granite 
before  Herman  Berg  returned. 

One  afternoon,  when  Chas  had  gone  for 
his  regular  search  of  tidings  from  the  plains 
below,  and  just  as  he  was  entering  into  a 
brown  study  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  print  the  Chronicle  on  treebark, 
his  heart  bounded  fairly  into  his  mouth 
at  the  sight  of  unmistakable  clouds  of  dust 
rising  from  the  road  in  the  distance. 
Another  hour  and  he  could  discern  teams 
and  wagons— many  of  them.  Then,  hat- 
less  and  almost  beside  himself  with  joy,  he 
started  on  a  run  to  meet  the  approaching 
caravan.  When  he  had  covered  a  distance 
of  perhaps  five  miles  he  could  see  that 
the  first  wagon  contained  Herman  Berg, 
Mother  Berg  and  all  the  little  Bergs,  wav- 
ing their  arms  and  bonnets  frantically  as 
they  caught  sight  of  him.  In  the  next 
wagon  was  Meeks,  the  grocer,  and  old 
John  Kevlin  was  sitting  beside  him.  Other 
old-timers  came  crowding  up  from  the 
halted  train  of  loaded  freighters  They 
crowded  around  Chas  with  wild  halloos  of 
gladness,  some  of  them  almost  breaking 
him  in  their  arms.  He  could  not  speak,  so 
bursting  was  his  heart  within  him.  There, 
at  last,  before  them  all,  he  fell  on  his  face 
in.the  dust  of  the  road  and  wept  like  a  child. 

Ah,  well,  it  is  a  story  that's  told.  Gran- 
ite is  passed  and  gone.  It  had  its  day  and 
still  another  day;  but  that,  also,  now  is 
gone.  And  Chas  is  gone.  There  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  the  Chronicle  to  stay. 


it  by  the  reading  of  two  notes.  The  first 
was  addressed  to  Francis  Everard  Lewis. 
It  inquired  tartly:  Who  the  deuce  is  Jim 
Warren?  Are  you  going  to  beat  him?  If 
so,  how?  Will  you  need  any  help?  Then 
Jim  Warren  read  the  answer  to  that,  signed 
by  Francis  Everard  Lewis.  It  was  like  this : 

"Jim  Warren  is  a  fool,  as  any  other  man 
is  a  fool  who  tries  to  beat  me  in  my  own 
district— a  two-dollar-a-day  fool,  without 
party  affiliation  or  following.  I'll  beat  him, 
of  course.  However,  it  might  be  well  to 
make  an  example  of  the  fellow;  so,  any 
help  you  may  see  fit  to  extend  in  these 
circumstances— et  cetera,  et  cetera." 

Next  morning  three  newspapers  pub- 
lished facsimiles  of  the  original  letters;  inci- 
dentally two  of  theih  declared  war  on 
Lewis.  Whoever  and  whatever  Jim  War- 
ren was,  one  pointed  out,  he  was  at  least 
to  be  preferred  to  this  man  Lewis,  whose 
long-suspected  connection  with  corpora- 
tions was  now  indisputably  shown.  Or, 
if  the  voters  felt  that  Jim  Warren  was  not 
the  man  for  the  place  some  other  man  of 
known  integrity  and  wider  experience  might 
be  chosen  at  the  primaries.  It  ventured  to 
inquire  if  Jim  Warren  would  retire  in  favor 
of  such  a  man. 

"Not  in  a  thousand  years!"  declared 
Jim  Warren.  "I'm  just  reaching  the  point 
where  I'm  enjoying  this." 


(to  be  continued) 


AN  IRISHMAN  crossed  to  Canada  on  a 
A  Canadian  Pacific  steamer,  took  the 
Canadian  Pacific  train  for  Vancouver,  ate 
at  C.  P.  R.  eating  houses,  stopped  at  C.  P.  R. 
hotels,  was  shown  C.  P.  R.  land  and  finally 
got  to  Vancouver,  much  impressed  with 
the  greatness  of  that  institution. 

He  went  to  a  hotel,  registered  and  asked 
the  clerk  how  soon  breakfast  would  be 
ready. 

"Breakfast  is  over,"  said  the  clerk. 

The  Irishman  looked  at  his  watch.  "It 
isn't  time  for  it  to  be  over,"  he  asserted. 

"Oh,  yes  it  is,"  said  the  clerk.  "You 
see,  your  watch  isn't  right.  We  run  our 
dining  room  on  Canadian  Pacific  time." 

"Good  Lord!"  said  the  Irishman,  in  an 
awed  \oice.  "Does  the  Canadian  Pacific 
own  the  time  too?" 


Re-invest 
YourJanuary 

Dividends 
At  6  Per  Cent 


<I  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  return 
your  investments  have  brought  you? 
Has  the  security  been  sufficient?  Are 
the  securities  convertible?  Have  you 
been  familiar  at  all  times  with  the 
operations  of  the  Company  back  of 
your  securities? 

•I  Your  investment  in  the  6%  Gold 
Bonds  of  the  American  Real  Estate 
Company  means  satisfaction  on  all  of 
these  vital  points. 

1  hese  Bonds  are  the  direct  obligations 
of  the  American  Real  Estate  Company, 
which  operates  solely  in  New  York 
realty.  They  are  based  on  this  Com- 
pany s  extensive  New  York  holdings 
along  rapid  transit  lines  in  the  path  of 
the  city's  greatest  growth. 
<INew  York  real  estate's  122%  ad- 
vance in  value  in  ten  years  shows  its 
investment  possibilities,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Real  Estate  Company  has  been 
conspicuously  successful  in  its  operation 
therein.  Starting  in  1 888  with  $  1 00,000 
it  now  has  a  Capital  and  Surplus  of 
$  1 ,85 1 , 1 54.38,  with  Asset,  of  $  1 5,536- 
199.47. 

fflThe  Company  has  returned  to  inves- 
tors more  than  $5,000,000  without 
loss  or  delay,  and  one-third  of  its  present 
outstanding  Bonds  are  re-investments. 
Its  accounts  are  certified  to  by  leading 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  its 
property  valuations  attested  by  the  New 
York  Real  Estate  Board  of  Brokers. 

fjln  the  further  development  of  its 
business  along  these  safe  and  profitable 
lines  the  Company  offers  its  6%  Gold 
Bonds  in  these  convenient  forms: 

6%  COUPON  BONDS 
For  those  who  wish  lo  invest  $100  or  more. 

6%  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 

For  those  who  wish  to  save  $25  or  more  a  year. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  serve  you  as  we  have  served 
others.  Financial  statement,  map  of  New  York  Gty. 
and  booklet  showing  our  properties  sent  on  inquiry. 
Write  to-day. 
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Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,85^154.38 
Founded  1888        Assets,  $15,536,199.47 

Room  511,  527  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Long  Distance  Banking 

Hundreds  of  depositors  —  hundreds 
of  miles  away —  place  their  savings 
lere  because  of  the  strength 
standing  of  this 
institution. 

No  matter  where 
you  live,  you  can 
safely  deposit 
and  withdraw 
small  or  large 
amounts.  And 
your  money  is 
earning  4  fc  inter- 
est, compounded 
twice  a  year. 
4  Over  $3,000,- 
00  0.00  resources 
pledged  by  law  to 
protect  depositors 
Our  beautiful  illus- 
trated booklet 
"Banking  by  Mail" 
explains  our  safe, 
simple  method  of 
long  distance  bank- 
ing. Free  on  request. 
A  post  card  will  do. 

Commonwealth  Trust  Co. 
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of  him.  He  has  to  be  his  own  bar  of  justice 
there,  and  the  judge  who  condemns  him- 
self but  who  has  not  the  courage  to  inflict 
the  right  penalty.  In  such  a  predicament 
a  man  becomes  thankful  for  a  fractious, 
scolding,  suspicious  wife.  He  tells  himself: 

"Well,  there  is  some  excuse  for  a  fellow 
who  has  to  stand  this  at  home." 

But  where  the  "this"  lies  at  the  door  of 
death  for  him,  silent,  without  even  the 
thought  of  a  reproach  against  him— well,  it 
is  just  hell,  that's  all,  and  a  good  deal  worse 
than  any  physical  pang  she  has  suffered. 

So  I  regarded  Adam.  Far  within  some 
sunlit  space  of  my  spirit  I  waited  to  smile 
at  him.   I  was  thinking: 

"Having  three  babies  in  five  years  is 
sobering  even  Adam." 

Really  he  was  acquiring  a  national  air. 
He  had  something  more  than  a  merely  fash- 
ionable appearance.  He  had  a  fine  pres- 
ence, and  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  I  have 
seen  who  could  have  afforded  to  pose  for 
the  figure  on  his  own  monument  without 
doing  violence  to  a  single  canon  of  art. 
Finally  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  had  not 
even  looked  at  the  new  baby.  This  seemed 
ungrateful.  I  puffed  up  a  feeble  anger 
against  him. 

"Adam!" 

"Yes,  dear."  He  arose  and  came  quickly 
to  me. 

"  You  have  slighted  the  baby.  You  have 
not  looked  at  him.  You  needn't  think  he 
has  not  got  the  little  hole  in  his  ear.  He 
has!" 

"Oh,  Eve,"  he  murmured  in  a  tragic 
voice,  "is  it  all  right?" 

"Is  what  all  right?" 

"These  babies— so  many  of  them." 

"Why,  Adam,  there  are  only  three  yet. 
And  they  are  mine.  Why  shouldn't  it 
be  all  right?" 

While  he  was  still  gazing  at  me,  holding 
my  hand,  I  remembered  no  more.  When  I 
awakened  the  pallid  light  of  the  snowclad 
day  was  streaming  over  my  bed.  Adam 
still  held  my  hand.  He  had  not  moved  for 
hours. 

"I  feel  better.  You,  dear  heart— you 
have  given  me  of  your  strength  all  night." 
I  smiled  into  his  serious  eyes. 

"I  did  that  for  you,  anyhow,"  he  whis- 
pered gratefully. 

"And,"  I  added,  since  he  seemed  to  need 
comforting,  "you  are  the  father  of  my 
babies.  That  is  particular,  and  they  are 
my  tokens  of  you." 

He  bowed  his  head  and  groaned. 

"Eve,  if  you  were  not  so  good,  just  good, 
I  could  bear  it  better." 

"  If  I  were  less  good  you  would  not  bear  it 
at  all,"  I  laughed,  having  mercifully  no  sus- 
picion of  what  he  was  really  talking  about. 
"But  you  have  not  looked  at  him  yet." 

I  felt  that  the  new  baby  was  to  be  a  sur- 
prise to  him.  He  was  like  me,  altogether 
like  me,  having  no  trace  of  his  father  in  him 
except  his  sex  and  the  little  blemish  in  his 
ear.  As  time  passed  this  resemblance  be- 
came remarkable.  He  was  fair,  and  he  had 
the  same  vacuous  expression,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  the  human  dignity  of  expression, 
that  I  had  in  my  own  childhood.  His  good 
nature  was  matched  only  by  his  sense  of 
humor,  which  was  the  most  wonderful  I 
have  ever  seen  in  a  child.  He  always  knew 
when  to  laugh.  While  he  was  still  in  long 
clothes,  if  a  fly  alighted  on  his  nose,  lifted 
its  hind  legs  in  the  air  and  rubbed  them 
together,  he  would  cross  his  eyes  to  look  at 
it  and  know  that  he  had  seen  something 
funny;  then  he  would  go  off  into  convul- 
sions of  crowing  laughter,  which  invariably 
gave  him  hiccups. 

He  manifested,  as  soon  as  he  could  walk, 
so  profound  an  interest  in  doodleholes  and 
bumblebee  abrasions  in  the  wall  that  a  new- 
fangled mother  might  have  concluded  that 
she  had  a  scientist  on  her  hands.  But  I  did 
not  know  enough  about  infant  psychology 
to  keep  me  from  fearing  he  might  become  a 
well-digger.  He  put  his  whole  mind,  such 
as  it  was,  upon  every  hole  he  could  find. 
And  he  learned  to  talk  very  early,  appar- 
ently in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  silence.  Sometimes  he  would  go 
for  a  month  without  committing  the  indig- 
nity of  uttering  a  word.  Then,  when  he  did 
speak,  he  was  apt  to  draw  blood.  Adam 
the  elder— we  had  named  this  baby  Adam- 
feared  his  candor  as  he  did  not  fear  the  worst 
things  his  political  enemies  said  about  him. 
And  the  child  adored  his  father. 

One  night  he  stood  with  one  foot  planted 
upon  each  of  his  father's  thighs.  This 
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brought  his  nose  on  a  level  with  Adam's 
nose.  He  stood  thus  for  a  moment,  gazing 
so  intently  with  his  large,  frank  blue  eyes 
that  Adam  thought  he  was  being  extrava- 
gantly admired  by  his  offspring. 

"Mother,"  said  little  Adam,  with  the 
slow  distinctness  of  the  very  young,  "father 
smells." 

He  was  delighted.  The  combined  odor 
of  whisky,  cloves  and  tobacco  appealed  to 
his  young  olfactory  nerves. 

"Here,  Eve;  take  your  tick  of  a  baby  off 
of  me ! "  hissed  Adam  the  elder,  furiously  red. 

But  from  that  day  forth  his  little  son 
made  an  innocent  daily  practice  of  sniffing 
him  over,  which  embarrassed  and  con- 
strained him. 

"  Why  don't  you  stop  him  ?  "  he  exclaimed 
to  me  one  evening. 

"Because  you  are  less  odorous  when  you 
know  you  must  undergo  this  infantile  snif- 
fing when  you  get  home,"  I  replied. 

"But,  Eve,  he  wants  me  to  smell!" 

"And  later  he'll  know  what  you  smell  of. 
Then  he  won't  like  you  or  your  smells." 

He  groaned.  The  only  way  to  bring  up 
a  man  after  he  is  too  old  to  do  right  is  to 
tattoo  him  gently  and  persistently  with  the 
far  consequences  of  his  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  This  does  not  reform  him,  but  it 
restrains  him.  It  makes  him  hold  back 
some  in  his  descent. 

I  was  beginning  to  change  now  very 
rapidly.  I  saw  less  of  Adam  than  ever.  He 
was  in  Washington  most  of  the  time.  I  had 
entered  the  maternal  trance,  so  to  speak.  I 
was  living  in  the  children  and  for  them. 
Love  is  a  garment,  and  like  any  other  it 
must  be  replaced.  And  every  time  the 
fashion  and  texture  change.  When  I  was 
Adam's  pedestal-angel  wife  the  quality  of 
it  was  different— fairer  and  less  durable.  It 
had  graces  and  charms  that  were  never  to 
be  mine  again.  Now,  as  the  mother  of  his 
children,  you  might  have  concluded  that  it 
was  a  mere  rag.  It  is  owing  to  the  way  you 
compute  a  woman  as  a  mother.  She  is 
worn,  she  has  no  fashion,  she  has  passed  out 
of  the  sentimental  stage  that  creates  fash- 
ions in  appearance.  Her  appeal  is  not  to  gal- 
lantry but  to  reverence.  She  is  no  longer 
attractive.  She  is  only  sacred,  poor  thing ! 
Her  paleness,  her  little  wrinkles,  so  dread- 
fully fine,  are  the  Great  Poet's  epitaph 
upon  her  beauty,  which  has  given  place  to  a 
countenance  that  is  more  than  beautiful,  if 
you  understand.  She  is  like  a  bough  that 
has  shed  its  blossoms.  There  is  nothing  so 
pitiful  in  this  world,  when  you  consider 
how  women  desire  to  be  beautiful  forever. 
It  is  so  depressing— to  be  no  longer  lovely, 
to  have  your  husband  praise  your  bread 
instead  of  your  eyes,  your  virtues  instead 
of  your  charms ! 

There  were  days  when  it  seemed  to  me  I 
could  not  bear  what  had  happened  to  me, 
especially  since  Adam  continued  to  look  so 
youthful  and  retained  to  such  a  remarkable 
degree  the  vivacity  of  his  youth.  He  paid 
me  compliments  still  and  did  not  know  that 
he  had  ceased  to  make  love  to  me.  The 
awful  enemy  of  all  women  is  time.  No- 
body but  a  fool  makes  love  to  an  old  one. 
Yet  I  could  not  forbear  now  and  then,  in 
the  evening  after  the  children  were  put  to 
bed,  to  go  out  in  the  garden  where  Adam 
sat  with  his  cigar  and  sit  down  beside  him, 
and  wait.  He  never  suspected,  of  course, 
for  he  was  the  most  accommodatingly  kind- 
hearted  liar  in  existence.  But  his  mind  was 
upon  some  affair  of  state,  an  issue  of  his 
next  campaign.  When  the  silence  became 
intolerable  I  would  lay  my  hand  upon  his 
and  demand  anxiously: 

"Adam,  do  you  love  me  as  much  as  you 
ever  did?" 

Instantly  he  was  at  my  side  in  spirit, 
hurrying  with  all  the  beautiful  words  he 
knew  to  cover  up  the  truth. 

"Love  you  as  much,  Eve,  dear!  Why, 
the  way  I  used  to  love  you  is  just  nothing 
to  the  way  I  care  for  you  now.  You  are 
the  mother  of  my  children,  the  best  woman 
in  the  world!" 

"But,  Adam,  I  am  tired  of  being  cared 
for  only  because  I  am  the  mother  of  the 
children,  and  I  am  tired  of  being  your 
'best  woman  in  the  world.'  You  never 
can  know  how  tedious  it  is  being  'the  best 
woman.'   I  want  to  be  just  loved  the  way 


you  loved  me  at  first,  before  the  babies 
came!" 

"Why,  Eve,  woman,  I  couldn't  live 
without  you,  I  care  so  much  for  you." 

"I  know,  Adam;  it  is  like  being  a 
homestead  that  shelters  you  and  yours, 
and  that  you  need.  What  I  want  is  to  be 
loved  because  I  am  myself." 

"But  I  do,  dear  goose!  How  could  I 
love  you  if  you  were  not  yourself?" 

He  would  laugh  and  put  his  arm  affec- 
tionately around  my  waist,  but  I  missed  cer- 
tain adjectives  as  I  would  have  missed 
jewels  out  of  my  casket.  When  a  man 
ceases  to  call  his  wife  "adorable"  and 
"darling"  she  does  not  need  to  consult 
her  mirror.  She  may  know  that  she  has 
lost  her  complexion.  It  is  dreadful,  but 
it  must  be  borne.  He  cannot  help  it. 
Even  a  divorce  will  not  grant  her  liberty 
from  wrinkles  and  from  that  inviolate 
chastity  of  motherhood  which  is  almost  as 
absolute  as  that  of  a  child. 

I  can  never  forget  the  shock  it  was  when 
I  realized  that  Adam  kissed  me  now  from 
habit,  just  as  he  bobbed  for  his  foolish 
dumb  prayers.  And  never  once  did  I  con- 
sider that,  if  he  had  changed  toward  me,  I 
had  changed  infinitely  more  toward  him. 
I  thought  I  was  famished  for  what  I  could 
no  longer  give  myself.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  would  have  been  a  sacrilege  against 
the  blessed  dignity  of  Nature  if  we  had  not 
both  changed  the  fashion  of  our  love.  The 
queer  thing  about  women  is  that  they  are 
made  so  much  younger  in  their  heads  than 
in  their  bodies  that  nothing  will  induce 
them  to  accept  the  inevitableness  of  just 
Nature.  A  wife  of  fifty  will  cry  for  the 
lover  her  husband  was  to  her  at  twenty. 
And  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  Life  be- 
comes to  her  the  mask  that  tragedy  wears. 
With  a  man  it  is  different.  He  can  forget 
love  completely  in  a  financial  transaction 
or  some  other  business.  Business  is  his 
element,  just  as  love  is  the  only  orbit  in 
which  a  woman  really  moves  forever 
graceful. 

And  again,  the  first  baby  is  the  entering 
wedge  between  husband  and  wife.  The 
child  draws  them  together  in  purpose,  in 
plans  and  hopes,  but  it  separates  them  as 
lovers  in  several  ways.  A  man,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  parent  of  his  child  now  and 
then  in  his  leisure  hours,  by  way  of  recrea- 
tion. Adam's  babies  were  his  zoo,  in  which 
he  found  occasional  happy  diversions.  But 
a  woman  who  has  a  child  is  the  mother  of 
it  consciously,  often  almost  agonizingly, 
every  moment  of  its  life  from  the  hour  of 
birth  as  long  as  she  lives.  Maternity  is 
her  accent.  She  loves  her  husband  differ- 
ently, and  is  now  more  capable  of  jealousy 
than  of  romantic  passion  for  him.  She 
is  a  mother-animal  and  it  is  the  nature  of 
a  mother-animal  to  love  her  young  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  interest. 
And  the  human  mother  carries  this  to 
an  extreme  known  in  no  other  species,  for 
she  never  really  weans  her  child  except 
from  the  breast.  She  is  maternally  occu- 
pied forever. 

This  is  why  brides  so  rarely  renew  the 
beauties  and  blandishments  of  their  ward- 
robe. I  am  writing,  of  course,  about 
women  who  are  natural,  not  those  who 
are  unnaturally  fashionable.  With  three 
babies  to  sew  for,  I  scarcely  thought  of 
myself  or  of  my  clothes  for  years.  Adam 
continued  too  poor  to  afford  more  than  one 
servant.  His  own  expenses  were  frightful 
and  absolutely  necessary.  Therefore,  I 
economized  in  dresses  and  hats  and  the 
sweet  foolishness  of  feminine  finery  gen- 
erally. I  must  have  made  a  sad  contrast 
in  his  mind  with  the  fashion-plate  society 
in  Washington.  But  he  never  failed  to 
praise  my  thrift,  so  that  I  cultivated  the 
science  of  thrift  until,  at  thirty-eight,  I 
looked  to  be  fifty.  I  was  just  a  village 
woman,  faithful  to  my  husband,  absorbed 
in  my  children,  and  energetic  in  my  house 
and  garden.  They  are  not  a  bad  type, 
these  village  women.  They  are  often  the 
solemn  seeds  of  great  souls  which  have 
fallen  in  good  ground.  Those  of  the  up- 
per, streaked,  bedizened,  frivolous  strata 
of  society,  who  find  it  so  amusing  to 
observe  and  record  the  ways  and  appear- 
ance of  such  women,  have  lived  in  such 
thin  soil  all  their  lives  that  they  do  not 
know  we  are  the  real  bread  of  society, 
the  ugly  old  wheatheads  that  nourish  it 
morally  and  make  it  last. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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killed  them  had  been  a  hot  one,  and  it 
had  burned  away  most  of  the  limbs  and  so 
thoroughly  boiled  the  pitch  through  the 
exterior  of  the  trunk  that  the  wood  was 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

Another  old  burn  visited  was  a  small  one 
in  an  Engelmann  spruce  forest  on  a  moder- 
ate northern  slope.  It  had  been  stopped 
while  burning  in  very  inflammable  timber. 
It  is  probable  that  on  this  occasion  either  a 
rain  or  a  snow  had  saved  the  surrounding 
forest.  The  regrowth  had  slowly  extended 
from  the  margin  of  the  forest  to  the  center 
of  the  burn  until  it  was  restocked. 

One  morning  I  noticed  two  small  fires 
a  few  miles  down  the  mountain  and  went 
to  examine  them.  Both  were  two  days  old 
and  both  had  started  from  unextinguished 
campfires.  One  had  burned  over  about  an 
acre  and  the  other  about  four  times  that 
area.  If  the  smaller  had  not  been  built 
against  an  old  snag  it  probably  would  have 
gone  out  within  a  few  hours  after  the  Con- 
gressman who  built  it  moved  camp.  It  was 
wind-sheltered  and  the  blaze  had  traveled 
slowly  in  all  directions  and  burned  a  ragged 
circle  that  was  about  sixty  feet  across. 

The  outline  of  the  other  blaze  was  that  of 
a  flattened  ellipse,  like  the  orbit  of  many 
a  wandering  comet  in  the  sky.  This  had 
gone  before  the  wind  and  the  windward  end 
of  its  orbit  closely  encircled  the  place  of 
origin.  The  campfire  nucleus  of  this  blaze 
had  also  been  built  in  the  wrong  place.  This 
was  against  a  fallen  log,  which  lay  in  a  deep 
bed  of  decaying  needles. 

Of  course  each  departing  camper  should 
put  out  his  campfire.  However,  a  camp- 
fire  built  on  a  humus-covered  forest  floor, 
or  by  a  log,  or  against  a  dead  tree,  is  one 
that  is  very  difficult  to  extinguish.  With 
good  intentions,  one  may  deluge  such  a  fire 
with  water  without  destroying  its  potency — 
a  fire  thus  secreted  appears,  like  a  lie,  to 
have  a  spark  of  immortality  in  it. 

A  fire  should  not  be  built  in  contact  with 
substances  that  will  burn,  for  such  fuel 
would  prolong  the  fire's  life  and  might  lead 
it  afar— into  the  forest.  There  is  but  little 
danger  to  the  forest  from  a  fire  that  is  built 
upon  rock,  earth,  sand  or  gravel.  A  fire  so 
built  is  isolated  and  it  usually  dies  an  early 
natural  death.  Such  a  fire— one  built  in  a 
safe  and  sane  place— is  easily  extinguished. 

The  larger  of  these  two  incipient  fires 
was  burning  quietly  and  that  night  I 
camped  within  its  orbit.  Toward  morning 
the  wind  began  to  blow  and  this  slow- 
burning  surface  fire  commenced  to  leap; 
and  before  long  it  was  a  crown  fire,  travel- 
ing rapidly  among  the  treetops.  It  swiftly 
expanded  into  an  enormous  delta  of  flame. 
At  noon  I  looked  back  and  down  upon  it 
from  a  mountaintop  and  it  had  advanced 
about  three  miles  into  a  primeval  forest 
sea,  giving  off  more  smoke  than  a  volcano. 

Green  Smoke  and  Purple  Flame 

I  went  a  day's  journey  and  met  a  big 
fire  that  was  coming  aggressively  for- 
ward against  the  wind.  It  was  burning  a 
crowded,  stunted  growth  of  forest  that 
stood  in  a  deep  litter  carpet.  The  smoke, 
which  flowed  freely  from  it,  was  distinctly 
ashen  green;  this  expanded  and  maintained 
in  the  sky  a  smoky  sheet  that  was  several 
miles  in  length. 

Before  the  fire  lay  a  square  mile  or  so  of 
old  burn  that  was  covered  with  a  crowded 
growth  of  lodgepole  pine  that  stood  in  a 
deep,  crisscrossed  entanglement  of  fallen 
fire-killed  timber.  A  thousand  or  more  of 
these  long,  broken  dead  trees  covered  each 
acre  with  wreckage  and  in  this  stood  up- 
ward of  five  thousand  live  young  ones.  This 
would  make  an  intensely  hot  and  flame- 
writhing  fire.  It  appears  that  a  veteran 
spruce  forest  had  occupied  this  burn  prior 
to  the  fire.  The  fire  occurred  fifty-seven 
years  ago.  Trees  old  and  young  testified 
to  the  date.  In  the  margin  of  the  living 
forest  on  the  edge  of  the  burn  were  numer- 
ous trees  that  were  fire-scarred  fifty-seven 
years  ago;  the  regrowth  on  the  burn  was 
an  even-aged  fifty-six-year  growth. 

That  night,  as  the  fire  neared  the  young 
tree  growth,  I  scaled  a  rock  ledge  to  watch 
it.  Before  me,  and  between  the  fire  and 
the  rocks,  stood  several  veteran  lodgepole 
pines  in  a  mass  of  dead-and-down  timber. 
Each  of  these  trees  had  an  outline  like  that 
of  a  plump  Lombardy  poplar.  They  per- 
ished in  a  most  spectacular  manner.  Blaz- 
ing, wind-blown  bark  set  fire  to  the  fallen 
timber  around  their  feet;  this  fire,  together 


with  the  close,  oncoming  firefront,  so  heated 
the  needles  on  the  lodgepoles  that  they 
gave  off  a  smoky  gas;  this  was  issuing  from 
every  top  when  a  rippling  rill  of  purplish 
flame  ran  up  one  of  the  trunks.  Instantly 
there  was  a  flash  and  white  flames  flared 
upward  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  stood 
gushing  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  went 
out  completely.  The  other  trees  in  close 
succession  followed  and  flashed  up  like 
giant  geysers  discharging  flame.  This  dis- 
charge was  brief,  but  it  was  followed  by 
every  needle  on  the  trees  glowing  and  chang- 
ing to  white  incandescence,  then  vanish- 
ing. In  a  minute  these  leafless  lodgepoles 
were  black  and  dead. 

The  firefront  struck  and  crossed  the 
lodgepole  thicket  in  a  flash;  each  tree 
flared  up  like  a  fountain  of  gas  and  in  a  mo- 
ment a  deep,  ragged-edged  lake  of  flame 
heaved  high  into  the  dark,  indifferent  night. 
A  general  fire  of  the  dead-and-down  timber 
followed  and  the  smelter  heat  of  this  cut 
the  green  trees  down;  and  the  flames  from 
all  widely,  splendidly  illuminated  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  and  changed  a  cloud- 
filled  sky  to  convulsed,  burning  lava. 

Not  a  tree  was  left  standing  and  every 
log  went  to  ashes.  The  burn  was  as  com- 
pletely cleared  as  a  fireswept  prairie;  in 
places  there  were  holes  in  the  earth  where 
tree-roots  had  burned  out.  This  burn  was 
an  ideal  place  for  another  lodgepole  growth 
and  three  years  later  these  pines  were  grow- 
ing thereon  as  thick  as  wheat  in  a  field.  In 
a  boggy  area  within  the  burn  an  acre  or 
two  of  aspen  sprang  up ;  this  area,  however, 
was  much  smaller  than  the  one  that  the 
fire  removed  from  the  bog.  Aspens  com- 
monly hold  territory  and  extend  their  hold- 
ings by  sprouting  from  roots;  but  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  bog  the  fire  had  either 
baked  or  burned  the  roots,  and  this  small 
aspen  area  marked  the  wetter  part  of  the 
bog,  that  in  which  the  roots  had  survived. 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Fire 

After  destroying  the  lodgepole  growth  the 
fire  passed  on  and  the  following  day  it 
burned  away  as  a  quiet  surface  fire  through 
a  forest  of  scattered  trees.  It  crept  slowly 
forward,  with  a  yellow  blaze  only  a  few 
inches  high.  Here  and  there  this  reddened 
over  a  pile  of  cone  scales  that  had  been  left 
by  a  squirrel,  or  blazed  up  in  a  pile  of  broken 
limbs  or  a  fallen  treetop;  it  consumed  the 
litter  mulch  and  fertility  on  the  forest  floor, 
but  seriously  burned  only  a  few  trees. 

Advancing  along  the  blaze  I  came  upon 
a  veteran  yellow  pine  that  had  received  a 
large  pot-hole  burn  in  its  instep.  As  the 
western  yellow  pine  is  the  best  fire  fighter 
in  the  conifer  family  it  was  puzzling  to 
account  for  this  deep  burn.  On  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  to  be  found  many  pictur- 
esque yellow  pines  that  have  a  dozen  times 
triumphed  over  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
forest.  Once  past  youth,  these  trees  pos- 
sess a  thick,  corky,  asbestos-like  bark  that 
defies  the  average  fire. 

Close  to  this  injured  old  fellow  was  a 
rock  ledge  that  formed  an  influential  part 
of  its  environment;  its  sloping  surface 
shed  water  and  fertility  upon  its  feet; 
cones,  twigs  and  trash  had  also  slid  down 
this  and  formed  an  inflammable  pile  which, 
in  burning,  had  bored  into  its  ankle.  An 
examination  of  its  annual  rings  in  the 
burned  hole  revealed  the  fact  that  it  too 
had  been  slightly  burned  fifty-seven  years 
before.  How  long  would  it  be  until  it  was 
again  injured  by  fire  or  until  some  one  again 
read  its  records? 

Until  recently  a  forest  fire  continued 
until  stopped  by  rain  or  snow,  or  until  it 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  forest.  I  have  notes 
on  a  forest  fire  that  lived  a  fluctuating  life 
of  four  months.  Once  a  fire  invades  an  old 
forest  it  is  impossible  speedily  to  get  rid  of 
it— "It  never  goes  out,"  declared  an  old 
trapper.  The  fire  will  crawl  into  a  slow- 
burning  log,  burrow  down  into  a  root  or 
eat  its  way  beneath  a  bed  of  needles  and 
give  off  no  sign  of  its  presence.  In  places 
such  as  these  it  will  hibernate  for  weeks, 
despite  rain  or  snow,  and  finally  some  day 
come  forth  as  ferocious  as  ever. 

About  twenty-four  hours  after  the  lodge- 
pole blaze  a  snowstorm  came  to  extinguish 
the  surface  fire.  Two  feet  of  snow— more 
than  three  inches  of  water— fell.  During 
the  storm  I  was  comfortable  beneath  a 
shelving  rock,  with  a  fire  in  front;  here  I 
had  a  meal  of  wild  raspberries  and  pine- 
nuts  and  reflected  concerning  the  uses  of 
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4<  TN  reply  to  your  inquiry:  A  friend  gave  me  a  IO 
JL  Savage  Automatic  for  Christmas.  It  is  the  first  aut 
matic  1  ever  owned  or  fired.  I  had  turned  them  down 
without  trial,  and  stuck  to  my  old  army  revolver.  Today 
I  took  the  old  revolver  and  the  Savage  Automatic  out 
and  fired  each  fifty  times,  making,  to  my  surprise,  a  much 
better  score  with  the  Savage  than  I  could  with  my  old 
pet  gun."  yours  very  truly, 

W.  F.  Copy  (Buffalo  Bill 

WHEN  a  man  has  practised  half  a  century  with  one  revolver, 
and  by  that  long  practice  has  won  fame  and  fortune,  he  calls  it 
his  "old  pet  gun." 

Who  would  have  predicted  that  Buffalo  Bill  could  have  defeated  his  old  pet 
gun?"  Not  even  Buffalo  Bill  himself  suspected  it.  Who  would  have  predicted 
that  he  could  do  it  at  the  first  test  and  without  any  practice? 

Do  you  realize  what  an  event  in  the  history  of  firearms  was  this  quiet  little 
test  of  Col.  Cody's  out  on  his  ranch  in  Wyoming? 

It  is  an  event  which  proves  that  the  Savage  Automatic  does  make  novices  able 
to  shoot  expertly.  For,  unless  the  Savage  Automatic  does  aim  as  easily  as  pointing 
your  forefinger,  Col.  Cody,  with  hand  trained  to  the  cramping  revolver  grip, 
could  never  have  picked  it  up  with  careless  abandon  and  beat  his    old  pet  gun." 

It  is  an  event  which  proves  beyond  argument  that  the  Savage  Automatic  has 
revolutionized  all  aim  in  firearms. 

Get  "Bat"  Masterson's  Gun  Fighter  Book,  "The Tenderfoot's  Turn," 
written  by  the  famous  ex-Sheriff  of  Dodge  City — another  gun  expert.  Free  for 
your  dealer's  name. 

If  you'll  examine  the  Savage  Automatic  at  your  dealer's  today  you'll  banish 
burglar  fear  from  your  home  tonight — by  getting  one.  A  sure  way  to  forget  to 
get  one  is  to  put  it  off. 

THE  NEW  SAVAGE  RIFLE  BOOK 

goes  to  any  asker,  free,  and  convinces  him  that  no  rifle  has  yet  matched  up  with  the  great 
Savage  303  and  other  calibres.  Savage  Arms  Company,  7 1 2  Savage  Avenue,  Utica,  New  York 

THE  NEW  SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC 
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BURROWES  BILLIARD  &  POOL  TABLE 

$1  Down  puts  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  from  56  to  SI  5.  52  a  month  pays  balance. 
Larger  Tables  for  $25,  $35,  $50,  $75,  etc.,  on  easy  terms.    All  cues,  balls,  etc.,  free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

The  BURROWES  HOME  BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLE  is  a  scientifically  built  Combination 
Table,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library  table,  or 
mounted  on  legs  or  stand.    When  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

NO  RED  TAPE  — On  receipt  of  first  instalment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on  it  one  week. 

If  unsatisfactory  return  it,  and  we  will  refund  money.   Write  today  for  catalog. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.       814  CENTER  STREET,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 
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Safe— Swift— Sure 


Perfect  hammerless  non-clogtfine  action. 
24  to  32  inch  Genuine 

Imported  DAMASCUS 

Barrel.  Full  length  top  rib  gives  instantaneous  sight.  Hinged  breech  block,  all  working 
parts  covered  up;  snow  and  dirt  cannot  get  in.  Solid  steel  wall  always  between  shell  and 
shooter.  Taken  down  in  ten  seconds  without  tools.  Black  walnut  stock,  fine  finish.  Bore,  jraugeand 
3p  of  stock  optional.  No  extra  charge  for  any  feature  named.  Sent  with  privilege  of  examination  if  desired. 
i't  buy  until  you  have  read  our  FREE  BOOK  describing  this  pump  gun  and  our  superb  line  of  singles  and  doubles.  Ask  for  it  today. 
  UNION  ARMS  CO.,  413  Auburndale,  Toledo,  O.,  U.  S.  A.  
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forests,  and  wished  that  every  one  might 
better  understand  and  feel  the  injustice  and 
the  enormous  loss  caused  by  forest  fires. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  a  majority  of 
the  Western  forest  fires  have  been  set  by 
unextinguished  campfires,  while  a  majority 
of  the  others  were  the  result  of  some  human 
carelessness.  The  number  of  preventable 
forest  fires  is  but  little  less  than  the  total 
number.  True,  lightning  does  occasionally 
set  a  forest  on  fire;  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  a  number  of  such  fires,  but  I  have 
never  known  lightning  to  set  fire  to  a  green 
tree.  Remove  the  tall  dead  trees  from  for- 
ests and  the  lightning  will  lose  the  greater 
part  of  its  kindling. 

In  forest  protection,  the  rivers,  ridge- 
tops,  rocky  gulches,  rock-fields,  lake-shores, 
meadows  and  other  natural  fire-resisting 
boundary  lines  between  forests  are  begin- 
ning to  be  used  and  can  be  more  fully 
utilized  for  firelines,  fire-fighting  and  fire- 
defying  places.  These  natural  fire  barriers 
may  be  connected  by  barren  cleared  lanes 
through  the  forest,  so  that  a  firebreak  will 
isolate  or  run  entirely  around  any  natural 
division  of  forest.  With  such  a  barrier  a 
fire  could  be  kept  within  a  given  section  or 
shut  out  of  it. 

In  order  to  fight  fire  in  a  forest  it  must  be 
made  accessible  by  means  of  roads  and 
trails;  these  should  run  on  or  alongside  the 
fire  barrier  so  as  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ments of  fire  patrols  or  fire  fighters.  There 
should  be  with  every  forest  an  organized 
force  of  men  who  are  eternally  vigilant  to 
prevent  or  to  fight  forest  fires.  Fires  should 
be  fought  while  young  and  small— before 
they  are  beyond  control. 

There  should  be  crows'-nests  on  com- 
manding crags  and  in  each  of  these  should 
be  a  lookout  to  watch  constantly  for  start- 
ing fires  or  suspicious  smoke  in  the  sur- 
rounding sea  of  forest.  The  lookout  should 
have  telephonic  connection  with  rangers 
down  the  slopes.  In  our  national  forests 
incidents  like  the  following  are  beginning 
to  occur:  Upon  a  summit  is  stationed  a 
ranger  who  has  two  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  forest  to  patrol  with  his  eyes.  One  morn- 
ing a  smudgy  spot  appears  upon  the  purple 
forest  sea  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north- 
west. The  lookout  gazes  for  a  moment 
through  his  glass  and,  although  not  certain 
as  to  what  it  is,  decides  to  get  the  distance 
with  the  range  finder.  At  that  instant, 
however,  the  wind  acts  upon  the  smudge 
and  shows  that  a  fire  exists  and  reveals 
its  position.  A  ranger,  through  a  'phone 
by  the  forks  of  the  trail  below,  hears  this 
from  the  heights:  "Small  fire  one  mile 
south  of  Mirror  Lake,  between  Spruce  Fork 
and  Bear  Pass  Trail— close  to  O'Brien's 
Spring."  In  less  than  an  hour  a  ranger 
leaps  from  his  panting  pony  and  with 
shovel  and  ax  hastily  digs  a  narrow  trench 
through  the  vegetable  mould  in  a  circle 
around  the  fire.  Then  a  few  shovelfuls  of 
sand  go  upon  the  liveliest  blaze  and  the  fire 
is  under  control.  As  soon  as  there  lives  a 
good,  sympathetic  public  sentiment  con- 
cerning the  forest  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy  to  prevent  most  forest  fires  from 
starting  or  to  extinguish  those  that  do  start. 

The  Work  of  the  Flames 

With  the  snow  over,  I  started  for  the  scene 
of  the  first  fire  and  on  the  way  noticed 
how  much  more  rapidly  the  snow  melted 
in  the  open  than  beneath  a  forest.  The 
autumn  sun  was  warm  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day  most  of  the  snow  in  open  or 
fireswept  places  was  gone,  though  on  the 
forest  floor  the  slushy,  compacted  snow 
still  retained  the  greater  portion  of  its  orig- 
inal moisture.  On  the  flame-cleared  slopes 
there  was  heavy  erosion;  the  fire  had  de- 
stroyed the  root-anchorage  of  the  surface 
and  consumed  the  trash  that  would  ordi- 
narily have  absorbed  and  delayed  the 
water  running  off;  but  this,  unchecked, 
had  carried  off  with  it  tons  of  earthy 
material.  One  slope  on  the  first  burn  suf- 
fered heavily;  a  part  of  this  day's  "wash" 
was  deposited  in  a  beaver  pond,  of  half 
an  acre,  which  was  filled  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet.  The  beavers,  finding  their 
subterranean  exits  filled  with  wash,  had 
escaped  by  tearing  a  hole  in  the  top  of 
their  house. 

Leaving  this  place  I  walked  across  the 
range  to  look  at  a  fire  that  was  burning  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  snowfall.  It  was 
burning  in  a  heavily  forested  cove  and  was 
rapidly  undoing  the  constructive  work  of 
centuries.  This  cove  was  a  horseshoe- 
shaped  one  and  apparently  would  hold  the 
fire  within  its  rocky  ridges.  While  follow- 
ing along  one  of  these  ridges  I  came  to  a 


narrow,  tree-dotted  pass— the  only  break 
in  the  confining  rocky  barrier.  As  I  looked 
at  the  fire  down  in  the  cove  it  was  plain 
that  with  a  high  wind  the  fire  would  storm 
this  pass  and  break  into  a  heavily  forested 
alpine  realm  beyond.  In  one  day  two  men 
with  axes  could  have  made  this  pass  im- 
pregnable to  the  assaults  of  any  fire,  no 
matter  how  swift  the  wind  ally;  but  men 
were  not  then  defending  our  forests  and  an 
ill  wind  was  blowing. 

Many  factors  help  to  determine  the 
speed  of  these  fires  and  a  number  of  ob- 
servations showed  that  under  average  con- 
ditions a  fire  burned  down  a  slope  at  about 
one  mile  an  hour;  on  the  level  it  traveled 
from  two  to  eight  miles  an  hour,  while  up  a 
slope  it  made  from  eight  to  twelve.  For 
short  distances  fires  occasionally  roared 
along  at  a  speed  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an 
hour  and  made  a  terrible  gale  of  flames. 

I  hurried  up  into  the  alpine  realm  and 
after  half  an  hour  scaled  a  promontory  and 
looked  back  to  the  pass.  A  great  cloud  of 
smoke  was  streaming  up  just  beyond  and 
after  a  minute  tattered  sheets  of  flame  were 
shooting  high  above  it.  Presently  a  tor- 
nado of  smoke  and  flame  surged  into  the 
pass  and  for  some  seconds  nothing  could 
be  seen.  As  this  cleared,  a  succession  of 
tongues  and  sheets  of  flame  tried  to  reach 
over  into  the  forest  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pass;  but  these  finally  gave  it  up.  Just  as 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  that  the  forest 
around  me  was  safe  a  smoke  column  arose 
among  the  trees  by  the  pass.  Probably 
during  the  first  assault  of  the  flames  a  fiery 
dart  had  been  hurled  across  the  pass. 

Explosions  in  the  Forest 

Up  the  shallow  forested  valley  below  me 
came  the  flames,  an  inverted  Niagara  of 
red  and  yellow,  with  flying  spray  of  black. 
It  sent  forward  a  succession  of  short-lived 
whirlwinds  that  explosively  went  to  pieces, 
hurling  sparks  and  blazing  bark  far  and 
high.  During  one  of  its  wilder  displays  the 
fire  rolled  forward,  an  enormous  horizontal 
whirl  flame,  and  then  with  thunder  and  roar 
the  molten  flames  swept  upward  into  a  wall 
of  fire;  this  tore  to  pieces,  collapsed  and  fell 
forward  in  fiery  disappearing  clouds.  With 
amazing  quickness  this  splendid  hanging 
garden  on  the  terraced  heights  was  crushed 
and  blackened.  By  my  promontory  went 
this  magnificent  zigzag  surging  front  of 
flame,  blowing  the  heavens  full  of  sparks 
and  smoke  and  flinging  enormous  fiery  rock- 
ets. Swift  and  slow,  loud  and  low,  swelling 
and  vanishing,  it  sang  its  eloquent  death 
song. 

A  heavy  stratum  of  tarlike  smoke  formed 
above  the  fire  as  it  toned  down.  Presently 
this  black  stratum  was  uplifted  near  the 
center  and  then  pierced  with  a  stupendous 
geyser  of  yellow  flame,  which  reddened  as 
it  fused  and  tore  through  the  tarry  smoke 
and  then  gushed  astonishingly  high  above. 

A  year  or  two  prior  to  the  fire  a  snow- 
slide  from  the  heights  had  smashed  down 
into  the  forest.  More  than  ten  thousand 
trees  were  mowed,  raked  and  piled  in  one 
mountainous  mass  of  wreckage  upon  some 
crags  and  in  a  narrow-throated  gulch  be- 
tween them.  This  woodpile  made  the  gey- 
ser flames  and  a  bonfire  to  startle  even  the 
giants.  While  trying  to  account  for  this 
extraordinary  display  there  came  a  series 
of  explosions  in  rapid  succession,  ending 
in  a  crashing  violent  one.  An  ominous, 
elemental  silence  followed. 

All  alone  I  had  enjoyed  the  surprises,  the 
threatening  uncertainties  and  the  danger- 
ous experiences  that  swiftly  came  with  the 
fireline  battles  of  this  long,  smoky  war;  but 
when  those  awful  explosions  came  I  for  a 
time  wished  that  some  one  were  with  me. 
Had  there  been,  I  would  have  turned  and 
asked,  while  getting  a  better  grip  on  my 
nerves,  "What  on  eart^  is  that?" 

While  the  startled  mountain-walls  were 
still  shuddering  with  the  shock,  an  enor- 
mous agitated  column  of  steam  shot  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  upward  where  the  fiery 
geyser  had  flamed.  Unable  to  account  for 
these  strange  demonstrations  I  early  made 
my  way  through  heat  and  smoke  to  the  big 
bonfire.  In  the  bottom  of  the  gulch,  be- 
neath the  bonfire,  flowed  a  small  stream; 
just  above  the  bonfire  this  stream  had  been 
temporarily  dammed  by  fire  wreckage. 
On  being  released,  the  accumulated  waters 
thus  gathered  had  rushed  down  upon  the 
red-hot  rocks  and  cliffs  and  produced  these 
explosions. 

In  the  morning  light  this  hanging  ter- 
raced garden  of  yesterday's  forest  glory 
was  a  stupendous  charcoal  drawing  of 
desolation. 
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*  A       ft  .  If  you  think  of  starting 

\J   pf  n  t  ^  T"  (~\  \*  a  store  I  can  help  you. 

X\        L  CL  A  X      KJ  L  \S  A  V/     My  business  is  finding 

locations  where  new 

retail  stores  are  needed.  I  know  about  towns,  industries,  rooms, 
rents,  etc.,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  On  my  list  are  many 
places  where  a  new  store  can  start  with  small  capital  and  pay  a  profit 
from  the  beginning,  with  possibilities  of  growth  limited  only  by  your 
own  ambition  and  capacity.  No  charge  for  information,  including 
free  a  200  page  book  telling  how  to  run  a  retail  store. 

EDW.  B.  MOON,  8  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


DR.  STALL 


STALL'S  BOOKS 

8  Pure  Books  on  Avoided  Subjects 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Enow 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Enow 
What  a  Man  of  46  Ought  to  Enow 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Enow 
What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Enow 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Enow 
What  a  Woman  of  48  Ought  to  Enow 


S  Books,  $1  each,  post  free 

Vir  Publishing  Co. 


Table  of  contents  free. 
844  Church  Bide . ,  16th  and  Race  St., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
FREE  SEARCH 
Books,  Advice,  Searches,  and 
Big  List  of  Inventions  Wanted 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  1  awiyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FREE 


3000  GUMMED  LABELS, 

Size,  lx  2  inches,  printed  to  order  and 

postpaid.   Send  for  Catalog. 
Fenton  Label  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$1.00 


LEARN  TO  DRAW  FROM 
THOSE  WHO  KN0WH0W 

Illustrating  and  Cartooning 

properly  taught  by  mail.  Pleasant  and 
profitable  work. 

Correspondence  and  Local  Classes 
Handsome  illustrated  book  on  art  study  sent 
free.  A  reliable  school  at  the  National  Capital. 
WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATING 
930  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Get  the  New  Popular  Songs  %B£%£aS2P£i 

theme) .  Sheet  music,  enslaved  titles,  sweet  melodies,  the  hits  ot  the 
season.  For  home  and  entertainments.  50  cents  buys  both.  Post- 
paid.    Cal  Case,  Muiic  Publisher,  61  Pearson  Bt..  Chicago,  m. 


PRINT  FOR  YOURSELF 

Cards,  circulars,  book,  newspaper.  Press  ( 5.  Larger 
$18,  Rotary  $60.    Save  money.  Print  for  others. 
Lvff^  ^'2  Pr°ht-    All    easy,  rules  sent.    Write  fac- 
JMSg     tory  lor  press  catalog,  TYPK.  cards,  paper. 

THE  PRESS  CO..  Meriden,  Connecticut 


An  Education  Without  Cash  Hvening  Post 

offers  a  full  course,  all  expenses  paid,  in  any  college,  conserva- 
tory or  business  school  in  the  country  in  return  lor  a  little  work. 
THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


>kof  P.  &  B.  Brick  Mantels 


You  need 
Sketch  Book 

A  P.  &  B.  Brick  Mantel  adds  just  the  artistic,  substantial,  yet  cozy  effect  needed  to 
transform  a  house  into  a  home.  Our  Sketch  Book  shows  sixty-seven  designs,  adapted 
and  improved  by  a  leading  architect  iron,  the  best  English  and  Continental  models. 
WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY.  enabling  you  to  make  a  selection  that 

Do  not  confuse  our  brick  with  theordi-    will  harmonize  with  any  color  scheme, 
nary  kind.  P.  &  B.  Brick  are  carefully 
oulded  after  Greek  and  Renaissance 
atterns,  and  give  the  appearance  of 
arved  work.    Made  in  six  colors, 
PHILADELPHIA  &  BOSTON  FACE  BRICK  CO. 
Dept  24.  165  Milk  St  ,  Boston, Mass.     New  Vork  Sales  Office:  112  W.42nd  St. 


Mantels  shipped  carefully  packed 
barrels.    Any  mason  can  install  them. 
Prices  are  reasonable,  some  mantels 
costing  only  |12. 


i 


NAPOLEON  A  CAPTIVE 


NAPOLEON'S  name  fills  more  pages  in  the  world's  solemn  history  than  that  of  any  other  mortal.  This  famous  painting  shows  him  a  captive,  on  board  the  English 
ship  Belleraphon,  gazing  out  across  the  solemn  sea  toward  France,  where  he  was  once  Emperor.  He  realizes  that  his  dream  of  Universal  Empire  is  at  an  end, 
yet  is  unconscious  that  he  is  soon  to  be  banished  like  an  outcast  a  thousand  miles  from  shore  to  the  lonely  and  barren  rocks  of  St.  Helena.  This  famous 
picture  from  Ridpath's  History  is  but  ONE  of  the  TWO  THOUSAND  in  the  complete  work  and  serves  to  illustrate  but  ONE  event  out  of  all  the 
THOUSANDS  which  make  up  the  history  of  every  empire,  kingdom,  principality  and  nation,  all  accurately  and  entertainingly  told  in  the  world  famed  publication, 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

THE  PUBLISHER'S  FAILURE  placed  in  our  hands  the  entire  unsold  edition  of  this  monumental  work  for  immedi- 
ate sale.  The  sets  are  BRAND  NEW,  brought  right  down  to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  Half-Morocco.  Hundreds 
have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  remarkable  opportunity  to  secure  the  greatest  History  of  the  World  ever 
written.    We  have  only  a  few  sets  remaining.   We  offer  these  sets  to  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  READERS. 

Never  Again  Such  a  Book  Bargain  as  This! 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  the  coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and  address  plainly 
and  mail  now  before  you  forget  it.  Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive  their  income  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our  price 
broadcast  for  the  sake  of  selling  these  sets  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales.    Send  Coupon  Today.     The  sample  pages  are  free. 


Presidents  Endorse  Ridpath 

President  McKinley  said: 

"  I  am  familiar  with 
the  merits  of  Ridpath's 
History  of  the  World, 
a nd  cordially  commend 
it  to  the  scholar  as  well 
as  to  the  plain  people 
generally." 

President  Harrison  said: 

"The  author's  labors 
are  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  The 
printing  and  binding 
are  first  class  and  the  illus- 
trations are  of  a  high 
order.     I  most  heartily 
recommend  this  great 
work  for  study  and  con- 
venient reference." 

President  Cleveland  said: 

"I  unhesitatingly 
commend  Ridpath's 
History  of  theVVorld  as 
a  work  of  great  merit 
and  believe  that  it  should 
have  a  prominent  place  in 
every  library." 

HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY  HISTORY 
WORLD  WORLD   WOrTd   WO^LD   WORLD    WOr"lD    WORLD    WORLD  WORLD 


RIDPATH    RIDPATH    RIDPATH    RIDPATH    RIDPATH  RIDPATH 

VOL.1.        VOL.  11.       VOL.111.       VOL.  IV.       VOL-V.       VOL.  VI. 


VOL.  M 


NINE 
MASSIVE 
VOLUMES 
4000  PAGES 
2000  ILLUSTRATIONS 


CPVOT  BARBARIAN    THE  PEOPLE  AND  ™E"EM6USH 

chZmL  PARTH.A        ROME1.      ASCENDENCY    THE  KINGS. 

C^  °r^  GREECE      T^E  KINGDOM  TiKMo^^MHtDAN          yygRl-D  p R ECTin'HECR^ AT 

MEDIA.  GREECE      THE  pEpUBL,C. ^^VK^        AND          THE  AGE  OF 

BABYLONIA.  MACEDONIA-  the  EMPIRE.  ^J^ES   REFORMATION  REVOLUTION. 


RIDPATH    RIDPATH  RIDPATH 
VOL. VII.     VOL. VIII.     VOL.  IX. 

FRANCE.      THE  CLOSE  OF 
THE         GERMANY  ITALY  THE  NINETEENTH 
11M.TcncTATrs  "STERN  EUROPE  AND  DAWN  OF 
UNITEDSTATES  HINOR  AMERICA"  mjmmw 
GREAT  BRITAIN  QR(  STATES 


RIDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  history,  long  before  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  were  built,  down  through  the  romantic,  troubled  times  of  Chaldea's 
■  grandeur  and  Assyria's  magnificence;  of  Babylonia's  wealth  and  luxury;  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Mohammedan  culture  and  refinement;  of  French 
elegance  and  British  power;  of  American  patriotism  and  religious  freedom,  to  the 
dawn  of  yesterday.  He  covers  every  race,  every  nation,  every  time,  and  holds 
you  spellbound  by  his  wonderful  eloquence.  Nothing  more  interesting,  absorbing 
and  inspiring  was  ever  written  by  man. 

RIDPATH  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of  history. 
Alexander  is  there;  patriot,  warrior,  statesman,  diplomat,  crowning  the  glory 
•  of  Grecian  history.  Xerxes,  from  his  mountain  platform,  sees  Themistocles 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of  over  a  thousand 
sail,  and  help  to  mould  the  language  in  which  this  paragraph  is  written.  Rome 
perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne  on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  poor  madman's 
name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the  synonym  of  savage  cruelty;  Napoleon 
fights  Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  and  reels  before  the  iron  fact  that  at 
last  the  end  of  his  gilded  dream  has  come.  Bismarck  is  there,  gruff,  overbearing, 
a  giant  pugilist  in  the  diplomatic  ring,  laughing  with  grim  disdain  at  France,  which 
says  "You  shall  not."  Washington  is  there,  "four-square  to  all  the  winds,"  grave, 
thoughtful,  proof  against  the  wiles  of  British  strategy  and  the  poisoned  darts  of 
false  friends;  clear-seeing  over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  on  into 
another  century,  the  most  colossal  world  figure  of  his  time.    Mail  coupon  now. 


RIDPATH'S  enviable  position  as  an  historian  is  due  to  his  u  onderfu 
beautiful  style,  a  style  no  other  historian  has  ever  equalled.  He 
i  pictures  the  great  historical  events  as  though  they  were  happen 
ing  before  your  eyes;  he  carries  you  with  him  to  see  the  battles  of 
old;  to  meet  kings  and  queens  and  warriors;  to  sit  in  the  Roman 
Senate;  to  march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark-skinned  follow 
ers;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe  with  Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek 
spearmen  work  havoc  with  the  Persian  hordes  on  the  field 


FREE 
COUPON 


of  Marathon;  to  know  Napoleon  as  you  know  Roosevelt. 

RIDPATH  in  your  home  means  you  need  never  spend  a 
lonely  evening.   You  can  associate  with  the  worji 
heroes;  you  can  cross  the  Rubicon  with  Caesar,  after 
which  Rome  was  free  no  more.    You  can  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Socrates,  the  loftiest  genius  of  the  ancient 
world.    You  can  kneel  at  the  shrine  of  Lincoln 
"  the  greatest  character  of  all  time;  the  gentles 
memory  of  our  world."    It  is  ennobling 
commune  with  these  children  of  destiny. 
To  be  associated  with  great  men  and 
events  is  to  be  great  one's  self,  and  NAME 
you  will  add  to   your  store  of 
knowledge,  which  is  power, 
to  the  richness  of  your  life. 


WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 

H.  E.  SEVER,  President 
204  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
Please  mail  without  cost  to  me,  your  46 
page  sample  booklet  of  Ridpath's  History 
of   the  World,    containing     photogravures  of 
Napoleon  and   Queen   Elizabeth,    engravings  of 
Socrates,  Cesar  and  Shakespeare,  diagram  of  Panama 
ranal.  and  write  me  full  particulars  of  your  special  offer 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  readers. 


ADDRESS 

No  letter  necessary 


Just  write  name  and  address  and  mail. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  — 


The  car  of  today — and  of  tomorrow 


AT  the  automobile  shows,  or  in 
l\.  any  one  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  salesrooms,  you  are  invited  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  latest  product 
of  one  of  the  oldest  automobile  fac- 
tories— the  Oldsmobile  for  1911. 

Your  verdict  on  any  car  is  gener- 
ally based  on  present  appearance 
and  performance,  but  before  pur- 
chasing assure  yourself  that  the 


excellence  of  today  will  be  perma- 
nent in  after  years.  The  soundest 
advice  to  the  purchaser  of  a  motor 
car  is:  buy  your  car  for  "tomorrow." 

Nearly  thirteen  years  of  constant 
improvement,  culminating  in  the 
1911  Oldsmobile,  assure  the  owner 
of  all  that  is  best  today— and  fur- 
thermore, of  a  substantial  return  on 
his  investment  for  years  to  come. 


THE  SPECIAL 

FOUR-CYLINDER 
Bore  434  inches.  Stroke  4%  inches.  36  inch  tires. 


THE  AUTOCRAT 

Shown  Above 

FOUR-CYLINDER 
Bore  5  inches.     Stroke  6  inches.     38  inch  tires. 


THE  LIMITED 

SIX-CYLINDER 
Bore  5  inches.    Stroke  6  inches.   42  inch  tires. 


Touring  Cars,  Roadsters,  Tourabouts,  Closed  Cars 
OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS  LICENSED  UNDER  SELDEN  PATENT  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

Branch  Houses  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.    Distributors  in  New  York. 

Representatives  in  every  State  and  in  Canada. 
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Packard  Motor  Car  Company's  New  Forge  Shop  Showing  Installation  of  Detroit-Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows 

Drouve  Straight  Push  Sash  Operator  Used 


THREE  years  ago  the  number  of  factories  in 
this  country  with  Solid  Steel  Windows  could 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Today  there  are  millions  of  square  feet  of 
Detroit-Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Window  Sash  in- 
stalled in  various  industrial  buildings. 

The  8  to  16%  increase  in  labor  efficiency  due  to  25%  more  daylight 
and  greater  ventilation— the  saving  in  artificial  light  bills— strength  and 
permanency  and  lire-resisting  qualities  of  "Fenestra"  are  the  reasons. 

Some  Prominent  Users  in  the  United  States 


The  Strength  of  Fenestra  illustrated. 
Sash  18  feet  square  support' 
ing  20  men. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad, Frankford  Roundhouse, 
Frankford,  Pa.  Orangeville  Roundhouse, 
Orangeville,  Pa. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R., 
West  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.,  Power  Station  and 
Shops  at  Chicago,  111. 

U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Ivorydale,  Ohio. 

American  Radiator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  ingenious  Fenestra  Joint,  shown  here,  is  the  secret  of  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  Detroit-Fenestra.  It  permits  the  use  of  solid,  rolled  steel 
bars  without  sacrificing  required  strength  at  point  of  intersection. 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  development  of  this  product,  we  were  frequently 
met  with  the  objection  that  steel  windows  were  more  expensive  than  wooden 
windows.  This  is  a  mistake.  Steel  Windows  command  a  small  premium 
-  in  price  over  wooden  windows,  but  they  do  not  require  constant  outlay  for 


Detroit  Stove  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Peninsular  Stove  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lozier  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Leonard  Storage  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Solvay  Process  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Anderson  Forge  &  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Detroit  Twist  Drill  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Grand  Rapids  Pumping  Station.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Buffalo  Pumping  Station,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Gary,  Ind..  and 

Bellaire,  O.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

Nelson  Valve  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Optical  Co.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Michigan  Alkali  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


renewals  and  repairs.  They  are  dividend  payers,  cost  reducers,  and  fire  retarders. 
They  lessen  maintenance  charges,  and,  when  considered  from  a  practical  busi- 
ness standpoint,  are  never  discarded  in  favor  of  wooden  sash. 

Let  our  engineering  staff  submit  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  installing 
"Fenestra"  in  your  building  and  the  saving  it  will  effect.  Owners,  architects, 
engineers  and  builders  are  invited  to  write  for  our  Pamphlet  X.  We  supply 
standards  and  near  standards  immediatelv  from  stock. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Manufacturers,  Dept.  11,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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"  I  was  explaining  to  a  neighbor,  who  had  commented  on  the  glossiness  of  my  palms 
and  ferns,  that  I  kept  them  clean  with  Ivory  Soap,  when  she  laughed  and  said:  'Don't  talk 
to  me  about  air-ships.  I  believe  that  Ivory  Soap  is  the  real  wonder  of  the  age.  You 
know  what  a  time  I  have  had  with  Raymond  about  his  bath  ?  You  ought  to  see  him 
He  was  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  I  had  given  up  in  despair,  when  I 


now ! 


was  seized  with  a  brilliant  idea.  I  picked  up  a  nice  new  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  and  stuck  a 
small  flag  in  each  end.  In  a  very  few  moments  I  had  enticed  him  into  the  bath,  and  I 
have  never  had  any  more  trouble,  except  in  getting  him  out.'  "         {Extract  from  a  Letter.) 

For  the  bath  and  for  every  other  purpose  that  involves  the 
use  of  a  better- than -ordinary  soap,  Ivory  Soap  is  unequalled. 
It  is  mild.  It  is  gentle.  It  is  pure.  It  does  what  soap  is  intended 
to  do — it  cleans  but  it  does  not  injure. 

Ivory  Soap   It  Fl  oats. 


CC1V1y  •  »    »     « ^  M  M      M      M     M    M  M    m     ■    ^  #  by  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  in 

the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 


The  Curtis  Publishing 
Company 

425 Arch  Street, Philadelphia 
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ILLUSTRATED     BY    GJ1YLE     P.  HOSKINS 


Among  the  People  Who  Know  Nothing  of  Art  and  Much  of  Mart 


GIVEN— some  one 
.  who  has  spent 
her  life  among 
the  many  colored  folks 
of  culture,  among  the 
people  who  admire 
Botticelli  and  read 
Fiona  MacLeod,  who 
treat  their  art  as  they 
would  an  expensive 
kind  of  spaniel;  place 
this  woman  in  a 
vast  department  store 
among  the  people  who 
know  nothing  of  art 
and  much  of  mart, 
amidst  the  real  folks 
and  the  real  tragedies 
and  the  real  character 
loveliness  of  this  small 
army  in  the  ancient  oc- 
cupation of  trading— 
what  is  the  result? 

Personally  Gulliver 
himself,  when  he  woke 
in  the  land  of  Lillipu- 
tians, could  hardly 
have  been  more  sur- 
prised than  I  when  I 
entered  as  an  adver- 
tisement writer  the 
great  department  store 
of  X.  Yet,  previously 
to  that  time,  I  had  been 
a  newspaper  woman 

for  three  years.  I  had  interviewed  victorious  prizefighters  in  their  bathrobes  and  had 
parried  graceful  invitations  to  feel  their  muscles.  Lovely  magenta-haired  actresses,  in 
the  privacy  of  gilt-furnished  hotel  suites,  had  permitted  me  to  stroke  their  favorite 
Japanese  poodles,  and  hoary  scientific  men  had  instructed  me  in  the  ways  of  quaint 
animals  that  lived  before  the  tenancy  of  man.  Special  stories,  grim  with  psychologic 
insight,  had  frowned  over  my  signature;  and  weekly  that  glib  typewriter  of  mine  had 
undertaken  the  cause  of  the  wan  little  children  of  the  city  streets. 

Until,  however,  I  was  enrolled  among  its  toilers  my  consideration  of  the  department 
store  had  gone  no  deeper  than  its  window  displays,  an  occasional  bargain  counter  and 
the  intricate  coiffure  of  its  saleswomen.  What  makes  a  bargain— the  personality  of  the 
buyer— the  methods  of  the  manufacturer— all  these  were  subjects  upon  which  I  had 
never  once  speculated. 

On  the  day  of  my  installment  in  the  advertising  offices  I  was  immediately  instructed 
in  the  manner  of  finding  out  about  merchandise.  I  learned  that  advertisements  are 
distributed  after  much  the  same  way  as  is  the  news  in  a  newspaper  office.  Every 
morning  the  advertising  manager  makes  out  a  list  of  assignments  for  each  person,  who 
promptly  sets  out  thereupon  to  get  his  story.  Like  the  city  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
this  advertising  manager  plans  space  for  the  sales,  openings  and  other  special  events  of 
each  day,  which  are  featured  after  the  same  style  as  the  big  news  story  of  the  day. 
In  the  covering  of  merchandise  news  it  also  seems  customary  to  assign  to  each  writer 
a  district.  For  instance,  one  woman  took  each  day  all  the  advertisements  on  women's 
suits,  silks  and  dress  goods.  Another  specialized  on  millinery,  gloves,  shoes  and 
infants'  wear.  As  a  proper  introduction  to  the  methods  of  interviewing  goods,  I  went 
along  that  first  morning  with  the  woman  who  regularly  wrote  the  news  of  the  women's 
suit  department,  which,  I  was  assured,  constituted  one  of  the  largest  contributions  to 
the  store's  revenues. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  early  morning  hours  of  the  women's  suit 
department,  with  their  occasional  solemn  footfalls  on  thick  carpets,  their  hushed 
conversations  between  attentive  saleswomen,  their  still  rows  of  dresses,  are  quite 
untranslatable.  Debussy  might  paint  the  atmosphere  in  a  few  thin,  etherealized  strains 
of  flute  and  brass;  but  in  no  other  wise,  surely,  could  it  be  hinted.  As  I  stood  this 
morning  with  that  thought  in  my  mind  I  was  conscious  of  a  door  opening,  and  along  the 
entire  way  of  the  department  swept  a  tall  figure.  No  Debussy  here— this  woman  walked 
as  though  to  the  bold,  triumphal  notes  of  the  Aida  march.    Dressed  in  a  Parisian 


"  Thirtytwo  by  Fifteen,  Mil  in  Handsome  Gilt  Frames" 


gown  of  wonderful  ori- 
ental blue,  her  throat 
showed  above  it 
column-white  as  that 
of  Semiramis.  From 
her  neck  her  hair  was 
crisped  and  curled  and 
rolled  until  it  resem- 
bled a  piece  of  Italian 
Renaissance  carving. 
For  the  rest,  her  nose 
was  frankly  pow- 
dered—as a  restau- 
rant mince-pie— and 
a  forward  scent  of 
gardenia  ran  out  to 
meet  us. 

"That  is  the  buyer 
of  women's  suits,  Miss 

S  ,"  whispered 

my  companion.  In 
another  moment  she 
had  introduced  us  and 
I  was  bowing  to  her 
quite  as  I  should  have 
done  to  Miss  Smith, 
the  society  girl,  or  to 
Miss  Brown,  the  suc- 
cessful writer  of  plays. 
Since,  I  have  been 
made  aware  of  my  im- 
piety. Certainly  the 
books  on  etiquette 
should  be  enlarged  to 
meet  the  conditions  of 
introduction  to  a  woman  buyer;  should  authorize  a  ceremonial  ranging  in  impressiveness 

from  a  rustic  curtsy  to  the  salaam  of  the  Orient.    In  return  to  my  bow,  Miss  S  

inclined  her  head  slightly  and  looked  me  up  and  down. 

"Miss  has  come  to  us  to  write  our  suit  advertisements,"  explained  my  guide. 

"She  is  an  old  newspaper  woman." 

Miss  S  thereupon  started  an  even  more  searching  examination  of  my  shirtwaist, 

common  every-day  blue  serge  suit  and  felt  hat.  It  was  quite  evident  that  she  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  my  change !  And  my  companion,  realizing  this,  hastened  to  ask:  "What 
have  you  new  this  morning,  Miss  S  ?" 

Miss  S  stood  for  a  moment  in  pained  thought.   Then  she  drawled:  "  I  might  give 

you  a  few  tweed  suits  I  have  just  got  in  this  morning— regular  thirty-five-dollar  suits 
at  twenty-five  dollars." 

My  companion's  eyes  lighted  up— the  story  of  a  bargain,  I  afterward  discovered,  never 
fails  to  shake  the  soul  of  an  advertisement  writer  from  its  deepest  waters  of  apathy. 
"  How  did  you  get  them  so  cheaply?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

"The  maker"— Oh,  my  heart!  Did  no  grim  prophetic  insight  warn  me  of  this  same 
maker's  part  in  the  woof  of  merchandise  news!— "made  up  a  remainder  of  materials 
and  so  gave  them  to  me  at  this  price."  With  that  she  slid  back  the  heavy  glass  doors  of 
one  of  the  cases  and  drew  from  it  a  suit.  To  me  it  looked  like  a  very  blank  sort  of  suit,  but 
in  my  companion  it  inspired  no  end  of  interest.  She  turned  it  inside  out,  pinched  the 
fabric,  stroked  the  seams,  noted  the  fact  that  it  had  pockets,  marveled  at  the  wonder  of 
lapels,  exclaimed  over  the  idiosyncrasy  of  plaited  skirt.  At  last,  when  she  had  finished 
her  extensive  notes,  she  bowed  gratefully  to  Miss  S  and  we  passed  on. 

In  order,  as  she  explained,  to  give  me  a  conception  of  the  great  range  of 
department-store  interests,  I  was  taken  next  to  the  picture  department.  Having 
pigeonholed  a  buyer  as  a  haughty  being  in  a  French  frock,  I  was  surprised  to  find  as 
the  head  of  this  section  a  very  large  man  in  a  red  tie  and  white  mustache— a  rather 
fierce-looking  old  chap  who  might  have  been  the  generalissimo  in  a  comic  opera;  and  from 
the  depths  of  his  comfortable  office  chair  he  scowled  at  the  inquiry  as  to  what  he 
wished  advertised. 

"Well,"  he  grudged  at  last,  "you  might  mention  a  new  lot  of  Venices  and  sheep  I  just 
got  in  from  the  other  side." 

Prepared  as  I  was  by  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  pictures,  I  hardly  expected  such  a 
sweeping  division  of  art.   I  was  even  more  surprised  when,  knitting  his  opera-bouffe 
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eyebrows  and  rising  from  his  chair,  he  pondered: 
"Come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe  I'll  give  you  some- 
thing else  to  advertise— some  etchings  I  got  today; 
unusually  large  for  the  money." 

Shades  of  Diirer  and  Whistler !—" unusually  large 
for  the  money!"  Was  the  man  joking?  I  had  not 
quite  decided  when  I  saw  him  pick  up  a  yardstick; 
and,  after  he  had  slowly  made  his  way  to  a  mound 
of  pictures,  I  watched  him  solemnly  measure  the 
frames. 

"Thirty-two  by  fifteen,"  he  announced  to  my 
companion's  dictation.  "All  in  handsome  gilt 
frames— just  a  little  lot  from  an  importer  who  was 
afraid  he  couldn't  dispose  of  them  and  so  gave  them 
to  us  at  a  concession." 

As  I  turned  away  from  the  department  I  looked 
at  my  guide  and  asked:  "Are  they  all  like  that?" 

She  stared  at  me  in  amazement.  "All  like  what?" 
she  returned.  Evidently,  then,  there  were  people 
who  accepted  buyers  as  a  perfectly  natural  type ! 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  came  to  meet  the 
buyers  of  many  different  departments  and  my  ques- 
tion was  answered.  Most  of  them— men  and 
women— whom  I  met  were  like  that.  Trained  in 
stores,  as  so  many  of  them  had  been  from  the  time 
when  they  entered  as  cash  boys  or  girls,  their  senses 
had  been  sharpened  to  one  inquiry— that  on  which 
the  great  Rothschild  established  the  most  gigantic 
banking  business  in  the  world— "How  can  I  buy 
cheap  and  sell  dear?"  All  their  enjoyments  and 
recreations— the  theater,  the  park,  the  ocean  trip  — 
yielded  profit  to  their  profession.  If  they  went  to 
London  and  witnessed  a  splendid  hussar  company 
cantering  through  the  park,  their  first  wonder  was: 
"  Could  we  copy  that  hussar  jacket  for  a  lady's  suit?  " 
If  they  noted  that  the  sky  was  a  particularly  pretty 
blue  they  said  to  themselves:  "That  would  be  a 
swell  color  for  my  zibelines.   Perhaps  I  can  get  it." 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  common  preoccupation 
with  trade,  buyers  may  all  be  classified  under  two 
heads— those  who  can  give  you  an  advertisement  and 
those  who  cannot.  The  latter  have  little  imagination, 
never  can  tell  you  anything  more  fanciful  about  their 
merchandise  than  that  it  "  has  a  box-plaited  front,  strapped 
sides  and  is  made  of  all-wool  cheviot."  The  fact  that  the  box 
plait  might  be  an  echo  of  a  Merovingian  king's  tunic  or  a 
Nippur  belle's  draperies  never  inspires  them;  they  have  no 
interesting  explanation  as  to  why  the  straps  were  put  on  at 
the  sides;  and,  worst  of  all,  they  can  throw  no  interesting 
light  on  the  manner  in  which  they  buy  their  merchandise. 

The  buyers  who  can  lift  an  advertisement  into  a  narra- 
tive—whose vision  is  not  bounded  by  an  apron-string  or 
divided  by  a  bifurcated  garment;  who  have  really  caught 
the  spirit  of  their  merchandise— are  unfortunately  fewer 
in  number.  Among  the  most  notable  of  them  were  the 
buyer  and  assistant  buyer  of  the  linen  department.  Both 
of  them  had  been  the  traditional  Irish  linen  clerks  and  had 
lived  among  linens  since  they  were  boys.  They  were 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  distinction  of  weave  and  finish; 
and  frank  was  their  astonishment  when  I  told  them  that  I 
could  not  tell  a  French  damask  from  a  Scotch  huckaback. 
These  two  always  had  some  picturesque  observation  on 
the  place  where  they  had  bought  the  linens,  some  shrewd 
comments  on  people  they  had  met,  some  enthusiastic  little 
tale  of  a  hotel  man  who  had  "just  reordered  a  lot  more  of 
their  one-dollar  Scotch  damasks  after  he  had  been  using  the 
others  for  five  years'  steady  wear." 

Romance  in  Huckaback 

"TUST  look  at  this,  will  you!"  used  to  exclaim  the  buyer, 
0  unrolling  a  piece  of  Flemish  damask  so  that  it  trailed 
on  the  ground  before  him.  "Did  you  ever  see  such  linen? 
Look  at  the  way  that  long  Flemish  flax  is  woven— can't  see 
the  stitches,  can  you?— the  thread's  so  fine.  That  is  the 
Courtrai  flax  from  the  country  where  more  battles  have 
been  fought  than  any  other  place— Belgium.  And  just 
see  those  patterns !  Makes  your  mouth  water,  eh?"  And 
he  would  draw  in  his  breath  ecstatically. 

Then  he  would  move  over  to  a  table  full  of  towels  and 
stroke  one  of  them  affectionately.  "What  do  you  know 
about  that  for  a  fifty-cent  towel?  Natural  bleach  linen — 
Irish  huckaback— bleached  on  the  Irish  greens  by  the  sun 
and  dews  of  old  Ireland.  Great  big  towel— see?  None  of 
your  stingy  little  rags."  Then,  his  wide  mouth  twitching 
humorously,  he  would  turn  to  his  assistant:  "Remember 
the  time  we  put  in  our  order  for  those  towels,  Jim?  " 

"The  time  when  we  got  into  the  little  Irish  inn  so  late  at 
night,  and  the  barmaid  slapped  the  young  fellow  from 
Michigan  who  came  in  his  auto  and  tried  to  get  fresh?" 

"Exactly!"  chuckled  the  other.  "It  was  the  same 
time  that  Murphy  took  Holkins,  of  Stimpson  &  McRae's, 
off  and  kept  him  drunk  for  three  days,  so  he  couldn't  place 
his  order  with  any  of  the  other  manufacturers." 

Then  they  would  go  on  with  their  adventures  in  all  the 
linen-making  countries  in  the  world,  until  I  felt  that  I 
myself  had  been  buying  those  linens— which,  by  the  way, 
is  the  secret  of  writing  a  successful  advertisement. 


"/  Saw  One  Nearly  Like  it  at  SandeVs  for  One  Hundred  Dollars  " 

Previously  to  the  time  I  had  entered  the  store,  advertise- 
ments had  been  mainly  engaging  statements  that  an  article 
was  fifteen  dollars  instead  of  twenty  dollars;  or  that, 
"because  of  a  special  purchase,  we  were  now  able  to  offer 
these  gloves  at  seventy-five  cents."  Such  bald  statements 
as  bargains,  reductions  and  special  sales  were  not  only 
permitted  but  encouraged.  Now,  however,  a  new  era 
had  dawned.  Though  one  was  not  yet  advised  to  imitate 
the  style  of  Henry  James,  some  literary  feeling— even 
subtlety— was  demanded.  For  instance,  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  children's  knitted  Tam  o'  Shanters  it  was  not 
now  considered  elegant  to  dwell  on  the  purely  material 
advantages  of  the  price,  fifty  cents.  On  the  contrary,  the 
mother's  imagination  was  to  be  stimulated  gently  by  a 
nice  little  pen-picture  of  her  children's  beauty  in  this  same 
Tam  o'  Shanter. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  went  to  work  on  the  girls' 
and  misses'  departments,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  my 
loving  adjectives.  I  remember  that  the  first  things  I  had 
to  advertise  were  some  gingham  dresses,  now  three  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  instead  of  five  dollars.  I  started 
off  with  some  nice  little  bits  about  girls  at  the  "age  of 
Louisa  Alcott  and  algebra  equations."  I  deftly  intro- 
duced hair  ribbons  and  "nintimate  friends."  It  was 
very,  very  pretty.  And  at  the  end  I  meekly,  chastely, 
unobtrusively  tucked  away  the  price. 

The  day  after  the  advertisement  appeared  I  approached 
the  buyer  of  girls'  clothing  and  asked  confidently  how  many 
gingham  dresses  had  been  sold. 

"Well,"  said  he  with  an  evident  desire  to  spare  my 
feelings,  "we  only  had  four  inquiries." 

"Why,  what  was  the  matter?"  I  asked,  dumfounded. 
"I  thought  it  was  a  very  neat  advertisement." 

He  looked  decidedly  embarrassed,  shifted  from  one  foot 
to  the  other  and  felt  of  his  scarf-pin.  "It  was  very  nicely 
worded,"  said  he;  then  stopped. 

"Yes?"  inquired  I  sternly. 

"Well,  the  truth  is  that  price  is  what  counts,"  he  con- 
fided in  a  burst  of  courage.  "If  you  had  had  a  line  of  cuts 
of  those  dresses  across  the  page  with  the  descriptions 
underneath,  and  then  had  just  said,  '  Gingham  Dresses- 
three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  instead  of  five  dollars' — 
above— we  would  have  sold  those  dresses." 

I  gazed  into  the  deep  purple  of  his  shirt  stripes.  My  eye 
roamed  to  his  glossy  nails  and  from  those  to  the  amethyst 
in  his  scarf-pin.  "Such  is  the  unregeneracy  of  the  human 
heart,"  replied  I  sadly.   "I  believe  you  are  right." 

Sometimes  the  buyers  even  went  to  such  lengths  as 
to  ask  for  fewer  words.  After  some  months,  bewildered 
between  the  advertising  uplift  and  this  constant  request 
for  "cuts,  prices  and  larger-type  headlines,"  I  learned  to 
compromise.  When  there  were  big  days  to  be  made  I 
played  the  price  stop  decidedly  more  loudly  than  at  other 
times;  in  fact— the  shade  of  Doctor  Johnson  is  importuned 
to  overlook  the  mixed  figure  of  speech— I  learned  to 
temper  the  classical  allusion  to  the  shorn  price. 


One  amusing  instance  of  the  commercial  bewil- 
derment in  these  new  linguistic  byways  was  that  of 
the  buyer  of  furs,  who,  on  reading  the  proof 
of  one  of  his  advertisements,  balked  at  the  phrase, 
"Brobdingnagian  muff." 

"I  can't  0.  K.  that,"  he  protested  irately.  "We 
haven't  got  such  a  fur  in  the  whole  department." 
And  it  was  only  after  a  prolonged  explanation  of 
Jonathan  Swift  that  he  could  be  induced  to  affix  his 
signature. 

Far  removed,  indeed,  were  these  store  dignitaries 
from  the  people  of  my  past— the  folks  whose  views 
were  always  shadowed  by  Browning  or  Maeterlinck, 
who  experienced  soul  symptoms  before  a  Monet  and 
whose  chief  recreation  was  altruism ! 

Those  first  advertising  days  of  mine  were  shad- 
owed by  one  vague,  impalpable  presence— the  manu- 
facturer. He  pervaded  every  interview  with  every 
buyer  in  regard  to  every  bit  of  advertised  merchan- 
dise. He  was  quoted  as  frequently  as  Mrs.  Harris 
by  Sarah  Gamp.  Whenever  I  looked  interested  and 

said,  "See  here,  Mr.  Y  ,  how  did  you  get  such 

wonderful  waists  at  such  a  price?"  that  blessed 
buyer  would  look  innocently  in  my  face  and  drone: 
"Well,  you  see,  the  maker,"  and  so  on. 

The  maker,  the  maker,  the  maker  —it  grew  funny 
as  a  comic-opera  refrain.  I  wanted  to  invent  a 
chorus  that  should  come  forward  with  a  little 
rocking-step  and  sing  impertinent  verses  about  him; 
in  fact,  I'm  not  sure  but  that  I  myself  did  a  furtive 
little  step  at  mention  of  his  name.  If  goods  were 
marked  lower  than  usual  it  was  always  this  maker. 
He  had  "made  up  a  few  remainders  of  materials,"  or 
had  "created  something  in  dull  seasons,"  or  "in 
recognition  of  our  large  orders,  had  given  us  these 
shirtwaists  at  a  concession."  He  sailed  for  Europe 
sometimes  and  left  behind  him  silk  dresses,  which  we 
could  sell  at  half  price.  Or  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  a  model  of  piano  and  gave  us  the  old  models  at 
.  a  third  under  their  customary  price— the  old  models, 
we  explained  carelessly  in  the  subsequent  advertise- 
ment, were  really  better  looking!  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  during  these  first  few  weeks  I  was  haunted 
by  the  image  of  a  haggard,  restless  being,  pursued,  like  a 
Byronic  hero,  by  mocking  visions  of  what  might  have 
been?— now  on  a  run  after  a  vanishing  train,  now  spring- 
ing on  board  ship  as  the  last  bell  sounded ! 

Jl  Solvent  Maker  at  Last 

IT  WAS  only,  indeed,  after  I  had  actually  met  a  big  manu- 
facturer that  I  changed  my  opinion.  This  manufacturer's 
name  was  Solomon  and  he  was  faithful  to  all  the  dressy 
traditions  of  his  family  name— diamond  ring,  diamond  pin, 
checked  suit.  I  met  him  accidentally  one  morning  in 
the  office  of  the  corset  buyer  who  introduced  him  as  the 
manufacturer  of  one  of  the  best-known  corsets  on  the 
market.  "Poor  thing,"  thought  I;  "he's  in  trouble  again. 
I  wonder  how  many  corsets  we  are  going  to  give  away  this 
time."  As  for  his  fine  raiment,  I  considered  that  the  last 
bitter  quip  of  a  ruined  man. 

"Do  you  write  the  corset  ads  round  here?"  he  asked  me 
after  a  short  silence  filled  with  these  reflections  on  my  part. 
I  admitted  modestly  that  I  did. 

"They're  all  to  the  good!"  he  assured  me;  and  his  tone 
was  far  from  world-weary.  "No  better- worded  corset  ads 
in  the  city.  I  say,  can't  you  come  around  to  my  factory 
some  time?  — I'd  like  to  show  you  around." 

I  gazed  at  him  in  surprise.  Evidently,  then,  he  was  not 
on  the  brink  of  a  sudden  and  disastrous  trip  to  Europe. 

"You're  not  going  to  go  away— you're  going  to  be  there 
for  some  time?"  I  stammered. 

"  Well,  rather,"  he  answered  breezily.  "I've  got  to  stay 
on  the  job  now  for  some  time.  Biggest  orders  we've  ever 
had— can't  get  'em  out  fast  enough.  Oh,  no!  I  had  my 
pleasure  trip  this  summer— took  my  whole  family  through 
Europe." 

I  stared  at  him  in  astoundment  and  after  he  had  gone  I 
turned  to  the  corset  buyer.  "So  that  is  a  maker,"  I  said 
bitterly.   "  I  thought  they  were  always  going  to  the  wall." 

"Not  much,"  said  the  corset  buyer.  "I  only  wish  I  had 
that  man's  millions!  He  started  as  a  poor  boy  too." 

I  soon  discovered  that  a  trip  to  Europe  is  one  of  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  buyers  of  big  departments. 
Twice  a  year  do  they  make  their  pilgrimages  to  the  fashion 
shrines  of  the  world;  in  fact,  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night  they  must  display  the  alacrity  of  an  Arabian  Nights 
genie,  for  they  never  know  just  when  they  may  be  sent  to 
investigate  a  style  in  Paris  or  London,  and  a  mission  to  the 
Balkan  Highlands  or  the  Bosphorus  is  quite  within  the 
range  of  daily  possibilities  of  these  great  fashion  scouts. 
It  is  in  Europe,  by  the  way,  that  the  buyer  displays  his 
greatest  insight.  Leaving  the  fashion  capitals  before 
styles  are  fully  emerged  from  their  chrysales,  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  will  be  the  season's  dominat- 
ing color,  or  shape  of  skirt,  or  kind  of  hat.  Woe  unto  him, 
for  instance,  who  lays  in  a  supply  of  pink  when  blue  is 
declared  sartorial  trump.    For  him  there  remains  either 
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the  gigantic  task  of  inspiring  a  rebel  taste  for  pink  or  the 
unpleasant  subterfuge  of  a  sale  of  the  roseate  things. 

During  the  buyer's  absence  his  place  is  filled  by  his 
faithful  understudy  or  understudies— for  some  buyers 
have  a  number  of  departments  under  their  care— the 
assistant  buyer.  These  lesser  luminaries  at  all  times 
attend  to  a  mass  of  detail  work  such  as  would  tangle  the 
course  of  any  other  human  being.  They  walk  in  an  orbit 
of  small  messenger  girls  and  salespeople  who  want  them  to 
sign  things  or  to  locate  something  or  to  tell  them  whether 
"this  customer  could  have  the  same  caracal  coat  with  a 
different  kind  of  a  collar."  They  are  always  calling  up 
manufacturers  to  know  why  "those  goods  were  not 
delivered  before  Saturday,"  or  "why  they  put  Gibson 
plaits  on  those  shirtwaists,  when  they  were  ordered  per- 
fectly plain."  Their  souls  are  continually  vexed  by  a 
wonder  as  to  whether  "No.  323  had  come  in,"  or  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  line  6567. 

But  chiefest  of  all  the  duties  that  harass  the  soul  of  the 
assistant  buyer  is  the  daily  interviewing  of  salesmen. 
Although  there  are  generally  an  hour  and  place  appointed 
for  the  examination  of  regular  lines  of  merchandise,  many 
of  the  special  lots,  odds  and  ends,  and  goods  with  which 
to  create  a  sale  are  offered  at  other  times.  Consequently 
swarms  of  salesmen  are  always  waylaying  the  poor  assistant 
buyer;  and  in  busy  seasons,  such  as  Christmas,  this  faith- 
ful understudy  is  often  detained  till  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
at  night  by  an  inspection  of  dozens  of  sample  lines. 

One  day,  as  I  stood  talking  to  one  of  these  assistant 
buyers,  a  little  messenger  girl  thrust  a  card  into  her  hand. 
She  invited  me  to  look  and  together  we  lead:  "  Dear  Miss 
Brown:  My  uncle,  Mr.  Abraham  Levy,  has  asked  me  to 
see  you  in  regard  to  a  very  special  lot  of  embroidered 
waists.   Solomon  Levy." 

"Why  don't  you  refuse  to  see  some  of  these  salesmen 
now  and  then?"  I  asked. 

"Because  the  very  time  I  did  that  they'd  be  sure  to 
have  something  that  I  want  very  much.  I  don't  dare  risk 
losing  something  awfully  good,"  was  her  plaintive  reply. 

Poor  craft  on  the  sea  of  commerce,  I  know  of  no  other 
bark  so  vexed  by  shifting  tide  and  wind,  so  pulled  and 
tugged  and  tweaked,  as  these  same  assistant  buyers.  Yet 
no  others  ever  flew  so  gallant  a  flag  or  hauled  up  a  more 
courageous  sail. 

Learning  Values  and  Qualities 

MEANWHILE  I  was  fascinated  by  the  richness  of  my 
surroundings,  by  the  perpetual  speech  of  strange  coun- 
tries in  this  merchandise  that  surrounded  me.  Think 
of  walking  to  one's  office  over  oriental  rugs— somber 
Bokharas  and  velvety  Sarouks;  of  catching  on  the  way 
some  vagrant  strains  from  a  piano  below.  Wonder,  all  ye 
who  go  each  day  the  same  officeway  of  desk  and  ledger  and 
green  plushy  rug,  at  the  variety  of  my  surroundings! 
Brushing  one  minute  by  filmy  scarfs  fit  to  enwrap  the 
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dusky  contour  of  a  Saracen  maiden's  cheek;  catching  the 
next  minute  a  whiff  of  some  oriental  perfume;  led  into 
peasant  huts  by  some  wonderful  bit  of  lace;  transported 
across  desert  routes  to  the  tent  of  turbaned  Mussulman  by 
this  jewel-tinted  rug;  hearing  the  echoes  of  Scotch  weavers' 
talk  in  the  thread  of  some  heather-touched  tweed— is  it 
any  wonder  that  I  felt  myself  apprenticed  in  Aladdin's 
cave,  or  head  of  a  wonderful  bandit  crew? 

Is  it  any  wonder  either  that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
caught  the  majestic  spirit  of  industry  and  commerce— 
heard  the  humming  of  great  mills,  saw  the  spinning  and  the 
dyeing,  the  weaving  and  the  glazing?  With  it  all,  too, 
came  a  growing  sense  of  power  in  these  things  I  was  learn- 
ing. I,  who  never  understood  a  merchandise  value  in 
my  life,  now  became  acquainted  with  all  the  fairy-tale 
facts  of  trade.  I  went  down  one  day  to  interview  a  buyer 
about  hairbrushes  and  was  told  that  the  finest  bristles  in 
the  world  are  taken  from  the  Siberian  boar.  Could  there 
be  any  more  striking  variation  of  the  story  of  Beauty  and 
the  Beast?  I  was  sent  up  another  day  to  write  a  furniture 
advertisement  and  discovered  a  great  poet  who  had  never 
written  a  poem  — Chippendale.  Through  him  I  was  led 
to  the  fascinating  study  of  chairs— and  found  that  all 
history  is  seated  in  them.  Laces  and  linens,  silks  and 
woolens,  embroideries  and  jewelry— I  traced  them  to  the 
first  steps  of  their  manufacture  and  on  them  mounted,  like 
Solomon,  the  wishing  carpet  which  travels  everywhere. 

The  Christmas  Campaign 

IN  THE  midst  of  this  rapt  contemplation  of  my  surround- 
ings the  great  Christmas  campaign  opened.  At  least 
seven  weeks  before  the  holidays  the  advertising  depart- 
ment commenced  to  apply  the  prod  "Christmas  gift"  to 
the  public  attention.  Everything  from  a  whisk-broom  up 
was  suggested  as  an  appropriate  offering;  and  by  the  time 
Christmas  really  arrived  I  felt  that  my  brain  and  soul  had 
been  ground  into  a  fine  powder  under  the  wheels  of  such 
phrases  as  "frosty,"  "Santa's  pack,"  the  "jolly  home- 
coming" and  "father's  surprise."  Each  day  I  would  get 
out  my  Christmas  adjectives,  survey  them  ruefully  and 
dust  them  for  another  occasion,  so  that  at  last  I  was  obliged 
to  take  strong  potions  of  Bracebridge  Hall  to  survey  the 
tree  and  plum  pudding  without  a  snarl. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  strain  of  the  Christmas 
season  upon  the  employees  of  a  great  store,  yet  it  takes 
actual  association  to  realize  fully  the  horror  of  it  all.  For 
weeks  beforehand  many  of  the  salesfolks  work  until  late  at 
night;  and  as  I  hurried  home  to  my  own  belated  dinner 
I  used  to  shudder  at  the  tired  women's  faces  under  the 
harsh  brilliance  of  the  night  lights.  Heavy  lids,  exhausted 
step,  tired  little  messenger  girls  and  boys  running  amid  the 
treasures  ever  denied  them— these  make  the  shadow  of 
Yuletide  a  sinister  one  in  the  department  store. 

During  this  Christmas-spirit  lustrum  there  had  been 
no  large  sales.  Now  and  then  a  sample  line  of  baby 
coats  or  a  job  lot  of  thermometers  flurried  the 
sedateness  of  ordinary  selling  methods;  but 
the  first  great  sale  to  which  I  was  introduced 
was  the  White  Sale.  For  weeks  beforehand 
I  could  hear  the  creaking  of  the  stage  scenery. 
Advertisement  writers  were  sandpapering  old 
phrases  to  make  them  look  like  new;  artists  were 
knitting  their  brows  in  an  attempt  to  think  up 
something  newer  than  the  snowy  peaks  of 
underclothes  with  which  they  inevitably  an- 
nounced the  event;  buyers  were  calling  in 
the  goods  ordered  months  beforehand;  sub- 
ordinates were  marking  up  prices. 

Of  course  a  store  event  as  large  as  this  is 
heralded  several  days  before  it  occurs.  This 
year  some  one  thought  of  a  way  to  do  so 
which,  though  it  may  have  smacked  a  trifle  of 
Elizabethan  humor,  was  highly  successful. 
Three  days  previously  to  the  occurrence  a 
picture  appeared  in  the  advertisement  page— a 
tiny  speck  on  a  windswept  sea,  so  indefinite  in 
outline  it  would  not  have  disgraced  one  of  the 
best  artists.  Beneath  this  were  a  few  words 
suggesting  that  the  same  space  be  looked  for 
the  next  night.  The  next  night  the  speck  was 
peeping  up  over  the  horizon  and  the  public 
was  warned  that  it  must  undergo  suspense  one 
day  more.  On  the  last  day  of  December  the 
speck  developed  into  a  portly  sail  on  which 
appeared,  with  unmistakable  directness,  the 
words  "January  White  Sale."  Below  this 
were  given  all  the  details  of  the  sale— the  num- 
ber of  French  garments  it  included,  the  number 
of  American  garments  and  the  variety  of  waists. 
We  told  how  our  representatives  had  gone  into 
the  remote  byways  of  Europe  for  many  of 
the  articles;  we  confided  to  the  public  that  the 
faithful  manufacturers  had  cooperated  with  us 
in  making  this  sale  the  "most  comprehensive 
and  interesting  in  our  history";  we  pointed 
out  that  these  goods  only  reached  such  prices 
during  our  two  annual  sales  of  white  goods. 


Before  this  advertisement  was  written,  the  writers  were 
invited  to  drink  the  cup  of  inspiration  from  the  "unders" 
themselves.  There,  as  we  filed  into  the  invoice  room,  they 
lay  on  their  long  tables— a  drift  of  dazzling  white  beneath 
the  sunlight,  which  streamed  in  through  the  top  windows. 
Ribbons  of  blue  and  ribbons  of  pink,  froth  of  lace,  crust  of 
embroidery— they  stretched  out  under  the  solemn  inspec- 
tion of  buyers  and  assistant  buyers,  sales  manager  and 
merchandise  manager.  Gravely  these  gray-haired  men 
peeped  under  the  laces,  picked  up  some  adjacent  bit  of 
lingerie,  held  an  ambiguous  bit  of  white  for  more  intimate 
inspection  of  yoke  and  seams. 

"Well,"  said  the  sales  manager  at  last,  "I  think  this  is 
going  to  be  your  best  White  Sale,  Miss  Smith." 

The  Great  White  Sale 

MISS  SMITH,  the  buyer  of  white  goods  who  had  gone 
all  over  Europe  for  her  merchandise,  bowed  her  head 
over  the  offerings.  "Yes,"  said  she  in  a  sepulchral  tone 
of  voice,  "I  think  so  too,  Mr.  Brown." 

It  was  like  a  ritual.  Involuntarily  all  the  advertisement 
writers  bowed  their  heads. 

Finally  the  silence  was  again  broken  by  the  sales  man- 
ager. He  had  picked  up  one  of  the  garments  and  was  hold- 
ing it  up  to  our  view.  " This,"  said  he  gravely,  "is  the  kind 
Mrs.  Brown  wears." 

It  was  the  tenderest  of  confidences,  the  most  intimate 
of  moments.  Yet  every  one  looked  extremely  oppressed 
and  after  one  furtive  glance  at  the  dazzling  garment 
turned  shyly  to  the  contemplation  of  the  unsponsored 
mass  on  the  table.  By-and-by  we  filed  slowly  out  to  less 
ceremonial  regions. 

After  the  great  White  Sale  was  actually  on  I  discovered 
what  a  flavor  is  added  to  an  event  by  partisanship.  From 
the  early  morning,  every  one— buyers  of  other  depart- 
ments, salesgirls,  advertisement  writers  and  officials  of  the 
store— went  around  asking:  "Well,  how  is  it  going?" 
Unnecessary  to  define  "it"— the  subject  was  on  every- 
body's mind.  I  noted  with  amazement  that  I  myself  went 
several  times  to  count  the  throngs  at  the  scene  of  the  sale, 
that  I  glowed  with  satisfaction  when  crowds  were  satis- 
factory, and  that  I  was  filled  with  fiercest  indignation  at 
lack  of  public  appreciation  when  the  attendance  seemed 
meager. 

Right  after  Christmas  the  buyers  commence  planning 
for  their  great  spring  openings  of  millinery,  gowns,  dress 
goods  and  silks.  A  few  of  them,  I  think,  start  to  Europe 
even  before  Christmas;  and,  with  numb  hands  and  chat- 
tering teeth,  we  advertisement  writers  opened  up  our  box 
of  spring  words.  "Br— br!"  we  shivered  as  we  took  from 
it  "blossoming,"  "singing  of  birds,"  "trip  to  Palm  Beach," 
and  others  adapted  to  convincing  people  that  spring  was 
again  on  the  market.  When  at  last  the  precocious  spring 
gowns  arrived  we  blew  on  our  fingers  and  went  to  look. 

(Concluded  on  Page  26) 
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IT  ISN'T  likely  any  person  with  knowledge 
of  the  facts  will  dispute  the  statement 
that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  domi- 
nated the  politics  of  California  for  many  years.  Indeed, 
that  is  a  mild  manner  of  putting  it.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  not  only  dominated  the  politics  for 
many  years  but  owned  the  politics,  owned  part  of  the 
legislature,  owned  many  of  the  officials— no  matter  what 
party  was  in  power— and  ran  things  to  suit  itself. 
Moreover,  the  Southern  Pacific  reached  out  of  California 
and  dealt  in  larger  political  commodities.  It  mixed  in 
the  politics  in  adjoining  states  and  had  a  grasp  on  a 
good  deal  that  happened  at  Washington. 

It  was  a  great  political  as  well  as  a  great  commercial 
enterprise.  It  dictated  nominations,  carried  elections, 
laid  down  policies,  used  money  flagrantly,  debauched 
not  only  individuals  but  whole  communities.  The 
reason  is  simple  enough.  When  the  Southern  Pacific 
entered  California  that  state,  a  thousand  miles  long  and 
three  hundred  miles  wide,  was  practically  an  empire 
by  itself.  It  was  on  the  farther  side  of  the  continent, 
separated  from  the  East  and  the  Middle  West  by  tre- 
mendous mountain-chains  and  by  hundreds  of  miles  of 
unsettled  plains  and  a  great  deal  of  arid  land;  and 
there  were  but  few  means  of  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  California  was  a  state  apart,  inconceiv-  • 
ably  rich  in  every  natural  resource,  favored  as  to  climate, 
eager  for  transportation  facilities,  ripe  for  exploitation. 

So  this  great  railroad  organization  exploited  it. 
Commercially  the  road  was  a  tremendous  asset  for 
California.    Naturally  the  men  who  built  and  owned 
the  road  wanted  to  press  their  advantage  to  the  utmost. 
Political  considerations  were  as  great  to  these  men  as 
commercial  considerations,  for  unless  the  road  con- 
trolled the  politics  it  could  not  attain  that  full  measure 
of  monopoly  its  owners  deemed  necessary  for  a  proper 
return  on  their  investment  and  for  such  extension,  con- 
trol of  terminals,  absolutism  over  rates  and  such  other 
advantages  as  were  desired.   A  hostile  legislature,  or  a 
hostile  governor,  or  hostile  aldermen  or  councilmen  or 
mayors,  might  not  only  hold  up  the  development  of  the 
property  but  might  make  that  development  more  costly 
than  was  contemplated.    The  last  was  the  controlling 
motive  undoubtedly.   Hence  the  Southern  Pacific  saw  to 
it  that  men  who  would  be  friendly  to  all  its  enterprises, 
which  are  numerous  and  varied,  were  put  in  power. 

This  was  not  so  much  of  a  task  in  the  early  days  as  it 
became  later,  especially  after  other  transcontinental  lines 
began  getting  into  California.  When  competition  became 
keener  political  control  became  more  necessary.  In 
addition  to  owning  legislatures  it  was  essential  to  own 
judges— courts,  even— and  the  road  developed  into  a 
vast,  complex  holding  company  for  the  politics  of  the 
state,  bipartisan,  dictating  impartially  to  Republicans  and 
Democrats  so  far  as  party  lines  were  concerned,  but  always 
partially  for  the  Southern  Pacific. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rehearse  specific  instances  here. 
The  story  has  been  told  many  times.  The  statements  are 
authenticated  in  many  ways.  The  conditions  were  as  bad 
as  they  have  been  painted.  Thus,  having  laid  down  the 
general  proposition  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
did,  for  many  years,  absolutely  control  the  politics  of 
California,  it  is  my  intention  to  tell  how  the  grip  of  that 
great  organization  on  the  politics  of  the  state  was  broken, 
how  it  was  defeated,  how  men  opposed  to  it  root  and 
branch  came  into  office,  and  how  the  voters  of  California, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  few  public-spirited,  right-minded, 
intelligent  men,  threw  off  the  yoke. 

The  Struggle  for  Independence  Begins 

THE  political  history  of  California  is  full  of  stories  of 
fights  made  against  the  Southern  Pacific— fights  that,  in 
almost  every  instance,  led  up  to  demoralizing  defeats. 
The  Southern  Pacific  gripped  the  political  system  of  the 
state.  As  always  has  been  the  case,  it  controlled  by  con- 
trolling the  conventions,  seeing  to  it  that  men  of  the 
kidney  it  wanted  were  nominated  for  the  offices  and  after 
nomination  were  elected.  The  system  was  as  simple  as 
two  times  two  make  four.  The  road  had  a  political 
machine  directed  by  a  most  astute  politician,  William  F. 
Herrin.  The  machine  reached  into  every  county.  It  had 
men  everywhere  whose  business  it  was  to  see  to  it  that 
the  right  kind  of  delegates  went  to  the  conventions  and 
that  the  delegates  made  the  right  sort  of  selections.  That 
was  all  there  was  to  it;  and,  as  the  road  usually  controlled 
the  conventions  of  both  parties,  the  election  results  were 
almost  always  satisfactory.  Of  course,  men  opposed  to 
the  road  got  in  here  and  there,  but  the  road  always  had  a 
safe  working  majority  whenever  it  wanted  one. 

The  genesis  of  the  fight  that  finally  culminated  in  the 
election  of  Hiram  W.  Johnson  as  governor  last  November 
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was  in  Los  Angeles.  That  city  was  a  Southern  Pacific 
stronghold.  Walter  Parker,  the  first  lieutenant  of  Herrin, 
was  the  boss  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  and  is  a 
capable  and  skillful  politician;  and  as  Los  Angeles  is  nor- 
mally a  Republican  city,  being  settled  largely  by  people 
from  the  Middle  West,  Parker  operated  principally  through 
that  party,  although  the  Southern  Pacific  had  its  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  too,  for  use  in  case  of  emergency.  Southern 
Pacific  interests  dominated  in  Los  Angeles  just  as  they 
dominated  in  San  Francisco,  not  only  in  legislative  and 
state  matters  but  in  city  affairs  as  well. 

There  had  been  much  discussion  in  Los  Angeles  of 
the  part  the  road  played  in  municipal  matters  and  much 
dissatisfaction  with  the  kind  of  government  the  city  had. 
This  culminated  finally,  in  1906  or  at  about  that  time,  in 
a  good-government  movement  that  was  non-partisan  and 
that  was  headed  by  such  men  as  Dr.  John  R.  Haynes, 
Edwin  T.  Earl,  Meyer  Lissner,  Harley  Brundage,  Edwin 
Dickson  and  others  who  sought  to  give  Los  Angeles  a 
good,  clean  city  government.  There  were  many  details 
in  the  working  out  of  the  plan  that  need  not  be  rehearsed 
here;  but  finally,  after  much  labor  and  much  arousing  of 
public  sentiment,  a  Non-Partisan  City  Central  Committee 
was  formed;  various  reforms  and  innovations— such  as 
the  referendum,  the  initiative  and  the  recall— were  put 
through  and  Los  Angeles  was  taken  bodily  from  the  grasp 
of  the  old  bosses.  The  work  consisted  in  skillful,  scientific 
organization  and  the  educating  of  public  sentiment,  and 
had  immediate  results.  At  the  first  election  the  new 
organization  elected  by  far  the  larger  number  of  city 
officials.  Later,  the  recall  was  used— for  the  first  time  in 
an  American  city,  I  believe— to  oust  the  mayor.  The  city 
was  then  finding  itself;  and  at  present  it  is  controlled  by 
the  new  and  reform  organization. 

Naturally  the  men  who  had  such  great  success  in  Los 
Angeles  determined  to  try  for  the  state.  News  of  what 
had  been  done  in  Los  Angeles  had  spread  throughout 
California  and  in  1907  the  first  steps  were  taken.  It  was 
realized  that  so  long  as  the  state  retained  the  old-time  con- 
vention system  the  chances  of  eliminating  the  Southern 
Pacific  were  somewhat  remote.  The  way  to  whip  the 
railroad  was  plain  enough.  What  was  needed  was  a  direct 
primary  law,  where  the  people  could  give  an  expression 
as  to  candidates,  instead  of  conventions,  where  the  bosses 
named  the  candidates.  To  this  end  Charles  W.  Hornick, 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  and  Ernest  S.  Simpson, 
managing  editor  of  the  same  paper,  brought  from  Minne- 
sota a  most  capable  young  man  named  George  A.  Van 
Smith,  who  had  made  a  study  of  direct  primary  laws  and 
their  methods  of  operation,  and  Van  Smith  began  framing 
a  direct  primary  law. 


Then  came  weeks  of  conferences,  of  plan- 
ning, of  enlisting  men;  and  out  of  it  all  came 
the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  Republican  League. 
This  organization  had  its  real  beginning  at  a  luncheon 
in  Oakland  in  1907.  This  luncheon  was  attended  by 
about  eighty  or  ninety  men,  many  of  them  editors  from 
various  parts  of  the  state.  There  was  a  long  discussion 
as  to  ways  and  means,  but  it  was  eventually  deter- 
mined to  organize  by  districts,  to  name  a  state  com- 
mittee and  to  go  into  a  campaign  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  electing  a  legislature  that  would  adopt  a 
direct  primary  law  and  so  wrest  control  of  the  state 
from  the  old  machine. 

Pledges  were  obtained  from  legislative  candidates 
wherever  pledges  could  be  obtained;  the  newspapers 
enlisted  in  the  movement  kept  up  a  vigorous  campaign; 
and  when  convention-time  came  the  Leaguers  had  about 
two-fifths  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention.  The 
Southern  Pacific  crowd— the  old  machine— had  three- 
fifths.  This  convention  followed  the  Santa  Cruz  con- 
vention, where  Abe  Ruef,  the  San  Francisco  boss,  made 
about  his  last  political  appearance  before  he  was  con- 
victed of  grafting.  The  old-machine  men  used  the 
steam  roller  mercilessly.  They  rolled  it  back  and  forth 
over  the  Leaguers,  nominated  the  men  they  had  selected 
and  gave  the  Leaguers  nothing. 

The  League  had  its  fighting  spirit  thoroughly  aroused 
by  this  affair.  Meyer  Lissner,  of  Los  Angeles,  gave 
most  of  his  time  to  the  movement,  and  he  had  able 
lieutenants  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Meantime  George 
Van  Smith  had  completed  his  primary  law  and  it  was 
put  before  the  legislature.  Van  Smith  and  his  asso- 
ciates, backed  by  the  powerful  and  growing  sentiment 
aroused  by  the  League,  passed  the  primary  law— not 
exactly  the  kind  of  a  primary  law  they  originally 
planned,  because  of  various  compromises  that  had  to 
be  made,  but  a  fairly  good  one  and  sufficient,  as  will 
be  shown. 

.The  old  machine  fought  the  direct  primary  law,  of 
course,  but,  at  that,  it  believed  the  bosses  could  control 
even  with  a  primary  law  in  effect,  thereby  showing 
mighty  poor  political  judgment.  However,  there  had 
been  so  great  a  sentiment  aroused  for  the  law  by  the 
League,  which  had  extended  its  organization  rapidly  into 
all  parts  of  the  state,  that  the  opposition  of  the  old  machine, 
whether  real  or  perfunctory,  did  not  stop  its  passage. 
This  was  in  1909. 

Johnson's  Fight  for  the  Governorship 

WITH  the  powerful  lever  of  direct  primaries  the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  took  on  new  strength  and 
went  into  the  work  of  organization  more  vigorously  than 
ever.  So  far  as  possible  the  minute  organization  of  Los 
Angeles  was  carried  out.  In  that  city  the  organization 
goes  down  to  precincts  and  sections  of  precincts.  It  is  a 
most  comprehensive  affair  and  it  held  to  its  full  fighting 
force  by  constant  attention  to  detail  and  by  constant 
encouragement  and  work. 

Time  came  for  the  League  to  select  a  candidate  for 
governor  to  go  before  the  primaries.  Many  names  were 
canvassed.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  put  up  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  a  lawyer  of  San  Francisco,  who  had  taken  up  the 
work  of  prosecuting  Ruef  after  Francis  J.  Heney  was  shot 
and  had  convicted  Ruef.  Johnson  did  not  want  to  go 
into  the  fight.  He  wanted  to  practice  law.  He  was  forty- 
four  years  old  and  had  a  family  to  provide  for.  Johnson 
consented,  but  in  consenting  made  his  own  platform. 
That  was:  "If  I  go  into  this  fight  I  go  in  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  I  win  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  will 
be  kicked  out  of  the  politics  of  this  state."  The  League 
leaders  gave  three  cheers  and  in  March,  1910,  Johnson 
began  his  campaign  for  the  nomination  in  the  primaries, 
which  were  to  be  held  on  August  sixteenth. 

There  were  four  other  candidates.  California,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  is  one  thousand  miles  long  and 
three  hundred  miles  wide.  Hundreds  of  square  miles  of  it, 
especially  in  the  northern  part,  have  no  railroads.  Johnson 
took  an  automobile,  with  his  son  for  chauffeur,  and  literally 
zigzagged  that  tremendous  territory,  speaking  six,  seven, 
ten  and  sometimes  twelve  times  a  day,  wherever  he  could 
get  a  little  crowd  of  listeners.  He  did  not  equivocate.  He 
put  down  his  platform  straight  and  square  before  the 
people.  He  said,  over  and  over  again:  " The  one  note,  the 
one  issue,  the  one  principle,  upon  which  this  campaign  is 
being  waged  is  expressed  in  a  brief  phrase  which  any  child 
may  comprehend.  It  is  simply  this:  Shall  the  people  of 
California  take  back  to  themselves  the  government  that 
is  theirs  or  shall  it  remain  an  asset  and  a  chattel  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  William  F.  Herrin?" 

Johnson  hammered  that  into  the  people  of  California  day 
after  day.   He  announced  in  every  speech:  "When  I  am 
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governor  I  am  going  to  kick  out  of  this  government 
William  F.  Herrin,  Walter  Parker  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company."  He  said  that  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  valleys,  at  big  banquets  of  business  men 
where  he  spoke,  before  all  sorts  of  audiences  and  at  all 
sorts  of  times.  He  did  not  confuse  the  issue  by  the 
discussion  of  any  other  topics.  He  did  not  take  up 
any  other  reforms  he  may  have  had  in  mind.  He  did 
not  scatter  or  ask  for  votes  on  any  other  single  proposi- 
tion. That  was  his  sole  issue,  the  driving  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  road  out  of  the  politics  of  California;  he  stuck  to 
it  and  pounded  it  in,  and  iterated  and  reiterated  it. 

Johnson  is  a  stocky,  thick-chested,  broad-shouldered 
man,  about  five  feet  eight  in  height.  He  is  virile  and 
vital.  He  is  full  of  force  and  energy.  He  looks  like  a 
fighter  and  he  is  one.  When  he  speaks  he  has  but  these 
gestures— one  with  the  right  fist  clenched,  pounding  out 
in  front  of  him  as  if  to  hammer  his  talk  into  his  hearers; 
another  with  the  left  fist  clenched,  used  the  same  way; 
when  he  gets  particularly  emphatic  he  uses  both  fists 
for  the  pounding  process.  He  is  not  an  orator.  He 
uses  no  flowers  of  speech  and  adopts  none  of  the  platform 
graces.  He  is  a  rugged,  sturdy  man,  who  talks  in  a 
rugged,  sturdy  way;  and  he  kept  at  it  night  and  day 
from  early  in  March  until  the  second  week  of  August. 

Johnson  is  a  most  attractive  man.  He  has  a  good 
sense  of  humor,  never  lost  his  perspective  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  is  pleasant,  companionable,  unaffected  in 
manner  and  most,  agreeable  in  conversation.  Being  a 
fighter,  he  has  plenty  of  enemies;  but,  being  a  fighter,  he 
also  has  plenty  of  friends.  That  he  is  a  man  of  the  strong- 
est character  is  shown  by  the  fervor  with  which  his  ene- 
mies hate  him  and  the  loyalty  his  friends  have  for  him. 

State  campaigns,  of  course,  always  develop  animosi- 
ties, attacks  and  sneering  comment.  Johnson  had  his  share 
of  them  in  the  campaign  for  nomination  at  the  primaries— 
more  than  his  share,  in  fact;  but  that  did  not  feaze  him 
any.  He  kept  on  hammering  at  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
he  received  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  votes  in  the 
primary,  more  votes  than  his  two  nearest  competitors, 
and  was  made  the  nominee  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League  for  governor. 

The  Steam  Roller  in  Good  Working  Order 

THE  platform  convention  that  followed  was  as  securely 
in  the  control  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  as  the 
previous  convention  had  been  in  the  control  of  the  old  ma- 
chine, and  the  steam  roller  was  operated  with  equal  facility 
and  efficiency.  Meyer  Lissner  ran  the  convention  and  the 
only  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  steam  roller  was  that 
the  League  operated  and  the  old-machine  men  were  rolled 
over.  The  convention  adopted  a  platform  that  was 
extremely  progressive.  It  declared  for  tariff  revision  by 
schedule  and  commission,  pledged  itself  and  its  candi- 
dates, state  and  legislative,  to  terminate  the  political 
control  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  called  on  California  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  join  with  the  progressives, 
upheld  the  direct  primary  law  and  advocated  that  it  shall 
be  relieved  of  some  of  its  cumbersome  features,  demanded 
direct  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  people, 
and  advocated  a  long  list  of  state  reforms— including 
the  short  ballot,  county  home  rule,  employers'  liability, 
a  public-service  commission,  reorganization  of  the  state 
railroad  commission,  the  submission  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  woman  suffrage,  and  an  income 
tax.  It  opposed  further  Asiatic  immigration,  advocated  a 
Federal  steamship  line  between  Panama  and  Pacific  Coast 
points,  indorsed  the  Panama  Exposition  for  San  Francisco, 
took  a  slam  at  trusts  and  shouted  for  good  roads. 

Johnson  went  before  the  people  early  in  September  on 
this  comprehensive  declaration  of  principles,  but  he  wasted 
no  time  in  advocating  any  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
paragraph  demanding  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  politics  of  California.  His 


Meyer  Lissner,  a  Leader  in  the  Fight 

opponent  was  Bell,  a  Democrat  who  had  been  defeated  once 
before  for  governor  and  who  had  opposed  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  Southern  Pacific  people —not  openly, 
perhaps,  but  in  fact— supported  Bell,  on  the  theory  un- 
doubtedly that  an  administration  from  him  would  be  of  less 
harm  than  a  Johnson  administration. 

Johnson  made  another  state-long  and  state-wide  cam- 
paign. He  practically  repeated  his  campaign  for  the 
primary  nomination,  making  several  speeches  each  day 
and  traversing  the  entire  state.  The  State  Central  Com- 
mittee was  reorganized  and  Meyer  Lissner  selected  as 
chairman. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  mudslinging  in  the  campaign, 
but  Johnson  kept  steadily  on  his  one  theme:  "Kick 
out  the  Southern  Pacific."  The  Hearst  newspapers, 
which  had  bitterly  opposed  Bell  when  he  ran  before, 
finally  came  out  for  Bell  and  added  to  the  excitement 
of  the  campaign  materially. 

It  was  a  rip-roaring  fight.  They  dug  up  stories  about 
illegal  fees  Johnson  had  taken  and  uncovered  stories  about 
things  Bell  was  alleged  to  have  done.  They  slambanged 
up  and  down  the  state,  whanging  away  at  one  another 
in  real  old  political  style.  Meyer  Lissner  was  harshly 
criticised,  especially  for  not  allowing  a  resolution  indorsing 
President  Taft  to  go  through  the  convention;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  enthusiastically  upheld  by  his  admirers. 
The  last  month  of  the  fight  was  a  hummer.  There  was 
something  doing  every  minute. 

Then  the  election  came  and  Johnson  won  by  about 
twenty-two  thousand  votes.  He  took  the  state  and  legis- 
lative ticket  in  with  him.  He  will  serve  four  years  as 
governor  and  in  those  four  years  he  has  the  gigantic  task 
of  uprooting  the  political  machine  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
which,  although  beaten  in  this  fight,  is  not  out  of  business 
merely  on  that  account,  but  must  be  eliminated.  It  will 
never  eliminate  itself  merely  because  an  election  happened 
to  be  lost. 

Johnson  has  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  has  to  do.  He 
knows  the  magnitude  of  his  task.  This  is  his  own  idea 
of  the  strength  of  that  corporation  in  the  state,  in  his 
own  words:  "The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  began  its 
existence  as  a  great  commercial  enterprise.    Hailed  with 


acclaim  by  the  people,  it  ultimately  acquired  that  com- 
mercial supremacy  which  apparently  alone  it  sought. 
Once  having  attained  its  great  commercial  eminence, 
the  idea  seemed  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  were 
managing,  owning  and  operating  that  corporation  of 
annexing  the  government  of  the  state  of  California  itself. 
First,  they  came  within  the  ramparts  of  the  people  by 
cajolery  and  persuasion.  Once  having  gained  the  en- 
trance, they  completed  the  conquest  of  our  government 
by  downright  fraud  and  outrageous  bribery. 

"And,  having  completed  the  conquest  of  the  state 
of  California,  this  great  railroad  corporation  proceeded 
to  build  up  in  every  county  in  the  state  a  machine  so 
perfect,  so  skillfully  constructed,  that  any  assault  on 
it  seemed  well-nigh  impossible.  It  reached  into  large 
and  into  small  communities  alike.  It  began  at  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  and  it  climbed  to  the  highest 
rung  of  the  ladder  in  California;  until  finally  the  capital 
of  the  state  of  California  is  no  longer  located  in  the 
city  of  Sacramento,  but  is  now  located  in  the  railroad 
offices  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
situated  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco." 

The  Men  Who  Won  The  Victory 

NOW,  that  isn't  an  exaggeration  of  what  happened 
in  California.   Under  the  old  convention  system, 
by  bringing  great  blocks  of  delegates  from  the  large 
cities,  where  the  railroad  had  its  organization  under  the 
most  perfect  control,  any  country  opposition  could  be 
overwhelmed  and  men  nominated  who  would  do  what 
the  railroad  wanted.    The  machine  built  up  under 
C.  P.  Huntington  was  kept  intact  when  E.  H.  Harriman 
acquired  the  property.    Herrin,  a  most  skillful  manipu- 
lator, remained  in  control  and  so  did  the  men  who  oper- 
ated with  Herrin.     Undoubtedly  such  disclosures  as 
were  made  in  the  Ruef  trial  had  a  strong  effect  on  the 
result  in  this  campaign;  but  the  fact  is,  if  those  men 
in  Los  Angeles  had  not  decided  to  clean  up  that  city 
and  give  it  a  good  municipal  government,  and  if  the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  had  not  been  started,  pushed 
through  and  built  into  a  compact  fighting  organization 
the  Southern  Pacific  would  be  as  strong  today  as  it  was 
five  years  ago,  when  it  dominated  everything  political 
in  California. 

In  a  movement  like  this,  individuals  are  not  to  be 
singled  out  for  credit,  for  it  was  an  uprising;  but,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  the  initial  steps  and  the  first  agitation  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  League  were  taken  at  Sacramento 
by  Edward  Dickson,  the  legislative  correspondent  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Express,  and  Chester  H.  Rowell,  editor  of 
the  Fresno  Republican— taken  together,  of  course,  with  the 
great  municipal  fight  made  at  Los  Angeles  by  Lissner  and 
his  associates.  Still,  wherever  or  whenever  it  began,  the 
achievement  stands  out  as  one  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
American  politics.  They  cleaned  up  a  city.  They  made  a 
state-wide  organization.  They  passed  a  direct  primary 
law  that  enabled  that  state-wide  organization  to  become 
effective.  They  made  a  fight  that  lasted  four  years;  and 
one  individual  —  Johnson— made  a  personal  fight  that  lasted 
from  March  to  November  under  the  most  trying  condi- 
tions—no man  but  a  physically  perfect  man  could  have 
done  it— and  they  won  the  campaign.  A  most  remarkable 
achievement. 

And,  so  far  as  the  Southern  Pacific  road  is  concerned,  it 
has  been  said  that,  under  its  present  management,  there 
is  not  that  keen  desire  to  dominate  politics  that  existed 
under  former  regimes,  and  that  it  intends  to  devote  itself 
to  its  legitimate  business  of  transportation  in  the  future. 
That  is  worth  exactly  what  it  is  worth.  Death-bed 
repentances  are  not  of  much  value.  Still,  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  owned  and  managed  by  astute  persons,  by  very 
astute  persons.  The  assumption  is  that  they  can  tell  a 
hawk  from  a  handsaw— and  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  governor 
for  four  years. 
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HARDLY  more  than  a  generation 
ago  the  chief  exports  of  Ger- 
■  many  were  philosophy,  poetry, 
music  and  sturdy  emigrants.   Today,  however, 
she  ships  machinery,  chemicals,  textiles  and  other 
manufactured  products,  and  is  enjoying  an  in- 
dustrial activity  much  feared  in  other  countries. 

The  mere  thought  of  German  competition 
scares  the  American  manufacturer.  Propped  up 
on  a  tariff  schedule,  he  has  no  idea  how  far  his 
business  may  actually  be  from  solid  bottom. 
Germany,  he  has  heard,  is  a  country  where  people 
work  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day  for  two  or 
three  dollars  a  week.  Here  at  home  he  probably 
finds  German  goods  figuring  in  the  lower  strata 
of  his  trade,  though  in  South  America,  perhaps, 
the  Germans  have  marketed  a  shoddy  imitation 
of  his  product.  When  it  comes  to  holding  his  own 
on  first-class  stuff  the  average  American  manu- 
facturer has  little  anxiety;  but  the  vague  thing 
known  as  "German  cheapness"  looms  up  on  the 
horizon  of  the  future  and  he  is  by  no  means 
certain  in  his  mind  about  it. 

In  England  the  German  peril  has  become  a 
sort  of  hysteria.  Since  John  Bull  built  a  big 
warship  some  years  ago  and  called  it  the  Dread- 
nought he  has  been  dreading  everything,  but 
most  of  all  the  German.  John  Bull  keeps  an 
older  shop  and  in  many  ways  a  better,  but  has 
fallen  into  slack  habits  and  lost  a  little  trade  on 
technicalities.  The  shiny  new  German  shop  up 
the  street  is  thriving.  John  Bull  has  loudly 
insisted  that  it  sells  goods  too  cheap  and  takes 
too  much  care  of  its  customers,  with  the  outcome 
that  to  England,  with  her  hullabaloo,  Germany 
owes  a  lot  of  excellent  international  advertising. 

In  France  some  of  the  dainty  stuff  long  associated  with 
that  artistic  nation  is  now  made  by  German  concerns  and 
sold  from  Paris,  while  in  other  quarters  of  the  world  the 
German  has  become  conspicuous  and  influential  in  business 
and  finance. 

When  the  old-fashioned  philosophic  German  was  hus- 
tling for  orders,  a  few  years  ago,  the  world  rather  ignored 
him  and  denied  that  he  had  business  qualities.  Now  that 
he  has  landed  his  customers,  however,  the  world  goes  as 
far  in  the  other  direction,  insists  that  he  is  a  bugaboo,  that 
Providence  has  endowed  him  with  mysterious  faculties 
not  given  to  others,  that  he  is  irresistible  in  competition, 
and  that  behind  his  industrial  development  he  is  hiding  a 
tremendous  political  program. 

As  a  matter  of  truth,  however,  the  German  brother  has 
the  defects  of  his  virtues,  like  the  rest  of  us;  and  for  the 
American  who  is  apprehensive  about  him  there  can  be  no 
better  investment  than  a  few  weeks  spent  in  Berlin  getting 
acquainted  with  the  German  on  his  own  ground.  Germany 
is  hardly  a  foreign  country  to  the  Yankee,  for  the  people 
are  not  greatly  different  from  the  hundreds  of  Germans  he 
knows  at  home.  Many  of  them  are  glad  to  talk  his  own 
language  and,  if  he  is  decently  sympathetic  and  square, 
German  business  men  will  meet  him  openly  and  hos- 
pitably. Before  he  gets  back  home  he  may  be  doing  a 
little  business  with  them  on  his  own  account. 

How  Germans  Tackle  New  Problems 

GERMANY  is  a  small  country,  with  slender  natural 
resources,  supporting  a  population  now  approaching 
seventy  millions  in  an  area  about  four  times  the  size  of 
New  York.  Until  recently  it  was  a  farming  country,  used 
periodically  as  a  battleground,  and  the  people  worked 
hard  to  keep  themselves  alive.  Where  the  American 
farmer  raises  one  blade  of  grass  the  German  grows  two, 
together  with  four  cabbages,  half  a  bushel  of  onions,  a 
tree  and  a  pig.  When  this  intensive  Teuton  began  making 
merchandise  he  followed  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius. 
With  us,  industry  usually  begins  by  chopping  down  a  tree; 
but  the  German,  with  few  raw  resources,  had  to  dig  into 
his  own  mind  and  create  industries  by  ingenious  new  ways 

of  treating  other  nations' 
materials.  It  takes  but  a 
short  acquaintance  with 
the  German  in  his  own 
country  to  see  that  his 
business  achievements 
have  been  largely  mental 
and  that  his  best  asset  is 
a  certain  way  of  thinking. 

A  young  German  fin- 
ished his  course  in  phar- 
maceutical chemistry. 
All  the  important  facts  in 
his  branch  of  chemistry 


are  contained  in  a  row  of  books  printed  in  black  letter. 
By  computation  he  found  that  there  were  about  eight 
million  facts.  Then  he  made  a  calculation  to  determine 
how  many  facts  the  human  mind  would  hold,  found 
that  the  best  minds  of  which  we  have  data  probably 
held  no  more  than  one  million,  took  a  quarter  million  dis- 
count off  his  own  mind  because  he  believed  it  merely  an 
average  piece  of  thinking  apparatus,  and  finally  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  confronted  with  the  task  of  putting 
eight  million  chemical  facts  into  a  mind  that  would  hold 
only  one-tenth  as  many.  This  much  known,  he  set  to 
work  to  absorb  all  those  black-letter  facts  by  a  system  of 
grouping. 

That  is  typically  German. 

At  college  the  German  student  will  have  his  whole 
year's  work  laid  out  in  little  squares  on  a  big  sheet  of 
paper,  putting  a  cross  in  each  square  as  that  part  of  it  is 
finished.  In  business  the  German's  time  is  apt  to  be  laid 
out  in  somewhat  the  same  way,  so  that  if  you  walk  in  upon 
him  today  unexpectedly  he  may  not  have  a  vacant  square 
available  at  the  moment;  but  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
he  will  put  you  into  one  of  tomorrow's  squares  and  take 
you  up  in  your  proper  time  and  place. 

It  was  an  English  chemist  who  found  the  first  coal-tar 
dye;  but  the  faculty  of  going  into  things  in  an  orderly 
way  enabled  the  German  to  develop  and  market  the 
amazing  range  of  modern  coal-tar  products,  and  it  is 
that  which  has  made  Germany  supreme  in  chemicals  and 
pharmaceuticals  generally. 

An  American  corporation  built  a  steel  mill.  A  German 
Gesellschaft  undertook  to  build  the  coke  plant  free  of 
charge,  make  all  the  coke  needed  during  ten  years  gratis 
and  then  hand  over  the  plant  for  nothing,  taking  its 
compensation  from  the  coal-tar  by-products. 

There  is  now  being  introduced  into  the  United  States  a 
new  German  illuminating  gas.  It  is  made  from  lowgrade 
petroleum  residue.  The  German  splits  this  into  two  parts, 
making  his  gas  of  one  and  using  the  other  for  heat  and 
power.  All  the  raw  material  for  the  whole  plant  comes 
through  a  single  pipe,  and  when  the  gas  is  ready  the 
German  compresses  it  into  a  liquid  in  a  big  steel  bottle, 
attaches  this  bottle  to  the  outside  of  your  house— and 
has  a  gas  company  which  can  deliver  its  goods  anywhere 
without  pipes  and  without  any  franchise. 

Since  the  day  a  German  metallurgist  brought  the  first 
piece  of  German  silver  to  this  country,  some  eighty  years 
ago,  and  was  charged  full  duty  upon  it  as  silver  because 
Uncle  Sam  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  the 
introspective  Teuton  has  led  the  world  in  the  making  of 
alloys  by  combining  old  metals  in  new  ways.  In  the  same 
fashion  he  takes  some  old  physical  law  and  produces  a  new 
article,  like  the  vacuum  bottle. 

In  one  of  our  big  railroad  roundhouses  a  fifty-foot  length 
of  rubber  hose  was  worn  out  every  month  in  the  work  of 
blowing  soot  from  boiler  flues.  A  German  salesman  came 
along  and  substituted  a  piece  of  the  new  flexible  metal 


tubing,  familiar  to  all  who  have 
seen  it  on  the  horn  of  the  automo- 
bile. That  was  two  years  ago,  but 
the  tube  is  still  in  service.  The  German  found 
rubber  rather  costly  and  so  replaced  it  by  this 
new  material,  which  is  a  hose  made  of  spirally 
wound  metal  ribbon,  absolutely  tight  to  gases 
and  liquids,  thoroughly  flexible  and  furni-hed  in 
alloys  that  will  resist  chemicals. 

If  a  ship  at  sea  breaks  her  propeller  shaft 
nowadays  it  would  be  possible  under  favorable 
conditions  to  weld  it  together  by  means  of  a  new 
German  preparation,  a  simple  metallic  powder 
which,  when  lighted  with  a  match,  generates  in 
a  few  moments  a  heat  so  intense  that  it  is  only 
equaled  by  that  of  the  electric  arc  and  the  oxygen 
blowpipe  flame. 

The  German  evolves  such  things,  not  by  genius 
or  chance  but  by  plugging  away  at  a  system 
with  a  thoroughness  and  attention  to  detail  that 
are  at  once  his  greatest  strength  and  his  greatest 
weakness. 

In  one  of  Poe's  short  stories  a  detective, 
searching  a  large  house  for  a  hidden  document, 
divides  each  room  into  thousands  of  small  squares 
and  searches  each  of  these  squares  systematically, 
so  that  not  an  inch  of  the  place  is  overlooked. 
The  German  plan  of  procedure  is  much  the 
same;  and  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
the  task  is  a  search  conducted  in  the  aromatic 
series  of  the  hydrocarbons  for  a  synthetic  wax, 
or  is  some  such  problem  as  governing  a  city. 
Every  detail  will  be  taken  up  in  its  proper  order. 
When  the  work  is  finished  all  the  hydrocarbons  and 
citizens  will  be  tagged  and  numbered.  In  a  Berlin 
restaurant  even  the  oysters  are  served  on  the 
decimal  system.  This  coldly  scientific  way  of  dealing  with 
people  has  put  German  administration  of  cities  so  far 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  that  presently,  as  population 
rolls  up  the  huge  communities  characteristic  of  the  modern 
industrial  order,  we  shall  all  have  to  go  to  school  to  the 
German  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  social  masses.  By 
the  same  attention  to  detail  in  his  army  the  German  has 
become  master  of  Europe.  When  the  country  boy  is  told 
to  report  for  service  in  the  army  the  system  directs  him  to 
go  to  a  certain  place  on  a  certain  day,  and  to  go  with 
clean  feet,  so  he  can  be  measured  for  the  new  boots  the 
Kaiser  is  to  give  him.  When  he  returns  to  the  farm  he 
knows  where  to  report  in  case  of  war.  The  German 
placidly  assures  you  that  if  war  breaks  out  in  Europe  it 
will  be  over  in  five  or  six  weeks,  because  wars  are  won  by 
killing  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  the  shortest 
time  and  Germany  has  the  plant— in  other  words,  war  is 
essentially  a  manufacturing  process. 

The  Effects  of  a  Camel 

THIS  thoroughness  of  the  German,  as  it  has  been  grasped 
by  other  nations,  has  given  the  rest  of  the  world  a  feeling 
of  helplessness.  Every  time  the  Yankee  manufacturer 
thinks  about  it  he  writes  to  his  Congressman  urging  an 
increase  in  the  tariff,  while  in  England  the  German  has 
been  transmogrified  into  a  sort  of  superman  of  efficiency 
destined  to  inherit  the  earth. 

Fortunately  for  the  rest  of  us,  the  German  remains  a 
human  being,  with  all  his  system,  and  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  imposed  upon  him  by  his  orderly  mind  are  as 
definite  as  the  advantages  it  gives  him  in  business  and 
politics. 

An  excellent  story  is  often  told  by  the  Germans  upon 
themselves. 

Three  men  went  to  see  a  camel— a  Frenchman,  an 
Englishman  and  a  German.  The  Frenchman  wrote  a 
witty  account  of  the  animal  for  a  morning  journal  and  dis- 
missed the  subject  from  his  mind.  The  Englishman  col- 
lected his  hunting  traps  and  departed  for  the  desert  to 
shoot  camels.  The  German  went  to  the  public  library, 
got  all  the  works  upon  camels  previously  published,  and 
began  compiling  an  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  Das 
Kameel. 

"And  the  book,"  laugh 
the  Germans,  "is  not 
finished  yet." 

The  same  thoroughness 
that  enables  a  German 
manufacturer  to  set  a 
corps  of  chemists  hunt- 
ing new  dyes  will  often 
2ead  the  German  business 
man  to  charge  a  customer 
for  the  postage  stamp  put 
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upon  the  letter  he  writes  him.  It  makes  the  schools  of 
Germany  so  effective  that  every  boy  and  girl  enters  life 
trained  to  earn  a  living.  At  the  same  time,  now  that 
games  are  thought  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  serious 
German  school-children,  they  must  be  systematically 
taught  to  play,  it  is  said,  just  as  they  are  taught  Latin. 

The  German  business  man,  after  his  twelve-hour  day  at 
the  office,  will  study  Russian  to  rest  his  mind  and  send 
him  to  sleep.  His  attention  to  small  details  is  often  amus- 
ing to  a  selfmade,  rule-of-thumb  Yankee.  It  is  an  ingrained 
national  habit,  ten  times  more  binding  than  our  famous 
New  England  conscience. 

In  one  of  the  provincial  cities  a  German  manufacturer, 
after  some  business  with  an  American  buyer,  asked  the 
latter  to  dine  that  night  at  his  home. 

"Tell  me  where  you  are  stopping  and  I  will  pick  you 
up,"  he  said. 

When  the  hotel  was  named,  however,  the  German's 
face  hardened. 

"  I  never  enter  that  place ! "  he  declared  resolutely.  "  If 
you  will  pardon  me  I  shall  ask  you  to  meet  me  outside. 
Perhaps  you  think  this  strange.  Therefore  I  will  explain." 

It  came  out  that,  several  years  before,  this  German  had 
had  charge  of  the  financial  arrangements  of  a  big  associa- 
tion banquet  given  at  that  hotel.  The  bill  ran  into  some 
thousands  of  marks.  When  it  came  to  settlement  there 
was  a  difference  of  two  small  cups  of  coffee  in  the  reckon- 
ing, the  landlord  insisting  that  the  Verein  had  had  two  more 
than  the  manufacturer's  count  showed,  worth  about  ten 
cents.  The  manufacturer  finally  paid  it  out  of  his  own 
pocket  and  never  entered  the  hotel  again. 

An  American  corporation  was  conducting  some  negotia- 
tions in  Berlin  through  a  German  attorney,  its  only  repre- 
sentative on  the  spot.  The  transaction  ran  to  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  nearly  fell  through  because 
the  German  attorney  stopped  cabling  and  used  the  mails 


in  the  middle  of  the  negotiations,  causing  delay.  When 
taken  to  task  about  this  action  later  he  said  that  it  was 
simply  impossible  for  him  to  continue  using  a  daily  cable 
message,  because  it  cost  so  much.  He  did  not  pay  any  of 
the  tolls,  but  the  extravagance  of  the  thing  got  on  his 
nerves  just  the  same. 

With  all  his  knack  for  detail,  the  German  is  not 
inclined  by  nature  to  do  things  in  either  an  expansive  or  an 
expensive  style. 

Ask  a  Yankee  how  he  finds  business  and  he  will  say  it  is 
bad— he  has  sold  only  ten  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 
Times  are  good  only  when  he  can  sell  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent  more  each  year,  and  his  projects  are  all  laid  out  on 
that  basis;  but  the  German  is  commonly  satisfied  with  das 
Geschaft  if  he  sells  the  same  amount  from  year  to  year  and, 
to  reach  this  happy  state  of  equilibrium,  is  willing  to  spend 
ten  years  getting  a  special  education  and  work  for  five 
years  more  on  practically  no  profit. 

The  Yankee  will  do  business  on  a  word  passed  across  the 
lunch  table,  but  not  the  German.  The  latter's  orderly 
mind  must  go  over  the  smallest  details  with  great  thor- 
oughness. He  will  patiently  iron  all  the  small  wrinkles 
out  of  the  proposition  and,  when  it  is  perfectly  plain,  wants 
it  reduced  to  writing.  This  conscientious  care  for  minor 
points  often  leads  to  his  missing  the  broad  scope  of  the 
thing;  but  it  has  its  advantages,  too,  for  Germany  is  a 
land  of  long  credits  and  general  business  stability,  and  its 
corporations  pay  dividends  ranging  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  and  even  fifty  per  cent,  on  a  sound  capitalization; 
and  there  is  practically  no  speculation  on  its  stock  markets. 

The  Yankee  who  looks  into  the  orderly  German  mind 
soon  learns  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  North 
and  South  Germany. 

It  was  the  South  that  bred  the  poets,  philosophers, 
musicians  and  artists  of  the  Fatherland,  while  the  Prus- 
sians in  the  North  were  fighting  the  wars.    The  South 


German  is  easy-going  and  sociable.  You  go  to  his  place  of 
business  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  Prussian  explains, 
and  are  told  that  he  is  in  a  cafe.  When  he  is  found  sipping 
coffee  he  invites  you  to  have  a  cup  with  him.  At  four  he 
suggests  that  you  eat  a  snack,  at  six  takes  you  to  a  beer 
restaurant,  at  eight  suggests  that  it  is  time  to  go  to  the 
theater  and,  after  the  show,  entertains  you  at  a  little 
supper.  Finally,  about  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  he 
cordially  bids  you  good  night  and  hopes  you  will  find  time 
tomorrow  to  come  around  and  look  at  his  store. 

In  a  Berlin  cafe  the  Prussians  hunt  for  a  vacant  table 
and  sit  reservedly  by  themselves,  whereas  in  Munich 
everybody  crowds  around  one  table,  friend  and  stranger 
alike;  and  all  talk  at  once.  The  Prussian  is  precise, 
carries  his  chin  high,  and  has  lately  taken  to  wearing  a 
monocle  with  a  seriousness  fully  up  to  the  best  British 
traditions.  The  South  German,  however,  likes  Tyrolean 
hats,  with  plumes  and  aigrettes  on  them. 

These  differences  in  temperament  are  important  in 
doing  business  with  Germans  and  they  mean  much  in  the 
future  development  of  the  country,  for  the  Prussian  is  the 
Scotchman  of  Germany.  Where  the  South  German  makes 
wine,  silks  and  toys,  he  makes  iron  and  steel.  It  was  the 
Prussian  who  brought  the  scattered  states  together  under 
his  own  monarch,  standardized  the  weights,  money,  post- 
age stamps  and  politics,  and  imposed  his  orderly  mind 
upon  the  easy-going  South  German.  He  is  the  driving 
force  of  the  modern  Fatherland,  without  which  the  South 
German  might  never  have  got  anywhere  industrially.  The 
South  German  knows  this  and  respects  Prussian  genius. 
At  the  same  time  he  publishes  all  the  famous  comic 
journals  of  Germany  and  reserves  to  himself  the  privilege 
of  ceaselessly  satirizing  and  caricaturing  Prussian  military 
types  and  bureaucracy.  The  Yankee  in  the  Fatherland 
will  soon  find  that  the  Prussian  is  the  kind  of  German  he 
will  admire.    The  South  German  is  the  one  he  will  love. 


THE  thousand  arms  of  the  forest  were  gray 
and  its  million  fingers  silver.  In  a  sky  of 
dark  green-blue,  like  slate,  the  stars  were 
bleak  and  brilliant  like  splintered  ice.  All  that 
thickly-wooded  and  sparsely-tenanted  country- 
side was  stiff  with  a  bitter  and  brittle  frost.  The 
black  hollows  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
looked  like  bottomless  black  caverns  of  that 
heartless  Scandinavian  hell— a  hell  of  incalcu- 
lable cold.  Even  the  square  stone  tower  of  the 
church  looked  northern  to  the  point  of  heathenry, 
as  if  it  were  some  barbaric  tower  among  the  sea 
rocks  of  Iceland.  It  was  a  queer  night  for  any 
one  to  explore  a  churchyard.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a  queer  churchyard  and,  perhaps, 
worth  exploring. 

It  rose  abruptly  out  of  the  ashen  wastes  of 
forest  in  a  sort  of  hump,  or  shoulder,  of  green 
turf  that  looked  gray  in  the  starlight.  Most  of 
the  graves  were  on  a  slant,  and  the  path  leading 
up  to  the  church  was  as  steep  as  a  staircase. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  the  one  flat  and  prom- 
inent place,  was  the  monument  for  which  the 
place  was  famous.  It  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  featureless  graves  all  around;  for  it  was  the 
work  of  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  modern 
Europe.  And  yet  his  fame  was  at  once  forgotten 
in  the  fame  of  the  man  whose  image  he  had 
made.  It  showed,  by  touches  of  the  small  silver 
pencil  of  starlight,  the  massive  metal  figure  of  a 
soldier  recumbent,  the  strong  hands  seated  in 
an  everlasting  worship,  the  great  head  pillowed 
upon  a  gun.  The  venerable  face  was  bearded, 
or  rather  whiskered,  in  the  old,  heavy  Colonel 
Newcome  fashion.  The  uniform,  though  sug- 
gested with  the  few  strokes  of  simplicity,  was 
that  of  modern  war.  By  his  right  side  lay  a 
sword,  of  which  the  tip  was  broken  off;  on  the 
left  side  lay  a  Bible.  On  glowing  summer  after- 
noons came  wagonets  full  of  Americans  and 
cultured  suburbans  to  see  the  sepulcher;  but 
even  then  they  felt  the  vast  forest  land  with  its 
one  dumpy  dome  of  churchyard  and  church 
as  a  place  oddly  dumb  and  neglected.  In  this 
freezing  darkness  of  midwinter  one  would  think 
he  might  be  left  alone  with  the  stars.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  stillness  of  those  stiff  woods  an  iron 
latch  rasped  and  a  wooden  gate  creaked,  and 
two  dim  figures,  dressed  in  black,  climbed  up 
the  little  path  to  the  tomb. 
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The  Black  Letters  Which  So  Many  A mericans  Had  Reverently  Read 


So  faint  was  that  frigid  starlight  that  nothing 
could  have  been  traced  about  them  except  that, 
though  they  both  wore  black,  one  man  was 
enormously  big,  and  the  other  —  perhaps  by 
contrast— almost  startlingly  small.  They  went 
up  to  the  great  graven  tomb  of  the  historic 
warrior  and  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  staring  at 
it.  There  was  no  human,  perhaps  no  living, 
thing  for  a  wide  circle;  and  a  morbid  fancy 
might  well  have  wondered  if  they  were  human 
themselves.  In  any  case,  the  beginning  of  their 
conversation  might  have  seemed  strange.  After 
the  first  silence  the  small  man  said  to  the  other: 

"Where  does  a  wise  man  hide  a  pebble?" 

And  the  tall  man  answered  in  a  low  voice: 
"On  the  beach." 

The  small  man  nodded  and  after  a  short 
silence  said:  "Where  does  a  wise  man  hide  a 
leaf?" 

And  the  other  answered:  "In  the  forest." 

There  was  another  stillness,  and  then  the  tall 
man  resumed:  "  Do  you  mean  that  when  a  wise 
man  has  to  hide  a  real  diamond  he  has  been 
known  to  hide  it  among  sham  ones?" 

"No,  no,"  said  the  little  man  with  a  laugh. 
"We  will  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

He  stamped  with  the  cold  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  said:  "I'm  not  thinking  of  that  at 
all,  but  of  something  else  —  something  rather 
peculiar.    Just  strike  a  match,  will  you?" 

The  big  man  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  soon 
a  scratch  and  a  flare  painted  gold  the  whole  flat 
side  of  the  monument.  On  it  were  cut,  in  black 
letters,  the  well-known  -words  which  so  many 
Americans  had  reverently  read: 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  General  Sir  Arthur  St.  Clare, 
Hero  and  Martyr,  Who  Always  Vanquished  His  Enemies 
and  Always  Spared  Them,  and  Was  Treacherously  Slain 
by  Them  at  Last.  May  God  in  Whom  He  Trusted  Both 
Reward  and  Revenge  Him. 

The  match  burnt  the  big  man's  fingers,  black- 
ened and  dropped.  He  was  about  to  strike 
another,  but  his  small  companion  stopped  him. 
"That's  all  right,  Flambeau,  old  man;  I  saw 
what  I  wanted.  Or,  rather,  I  didn't  see  what  I 
didn't  want.  And  now  we  must  walk  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  next  inn,  and  I  will  try  to  tell  you 
all  about  it.  For,  Heaven  knows,  a  man  should 
have  fire  and  ale  when  he  dares  tell  such  a  story." 
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They  descended  the  precipitous  path.  They  relatched 
the  rusty  gate  and  set  off  at  a  stamping,  ringing  walk  down 
the  frozen  forest  road.  They  had  gone  a  full  quarter  of  a 
mile  before  the  smaller  man  spoke  again.  He  said:  "Yes; 
the  wise  man  hides  a  pebble  on  the  beach.  But  what  does 
he  do  if  there  is  no  beach  ?  Do  you  know  anything  of  that 
great  St.  Clare  trouble?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  English  generals,  Father 
Brown,"  answered  the  large  man,  laughing,  "though  a 
little  about  English  policemen.  I  only  know  that  you 
have  dragged  me  a  precious  long  dance  to  all  the  shrines 
of  this  fellow,  whoever  he  is.  One  would  think  he  got 
buried  in  six  different  places.  I've  seen  a  memorial  to 
General  St.  Clare  in  Westminster  Abbey.  I've  seen  a 
ramping  equestrian  statue  of  General  St.  Clare  on  the 
Embankment.  I've  seen  a  medallion  of  General  St. 
Clare  in  the  street  he  was  born  in  and  another  in  the 
street  he  lived  in.  And  now  you  drag  me  after  dark  to 
his  coffin  in  the  village  churchyard.  I  am  beginning  to  be 
a  bit  tired  of  his  magnificent  personality,  especially  as  I 
don't  in  the  least  know  who  he  was.  What  are  you 
hunting  for  in  all  these  crypts  and  effigies?-" 

"I  am  only  looking  for  one  word,"  said  Father  Brown. 
"A  word  that  isn't  there." 

"Well,"  asked  Flambeau,  "are  you  going  to  tell  me 
anything  about  it?" 

"I  must  divide  it  into  two  parts,"  remarked  the  priest. 
"First,  there  is  what  everybody  knows;  and,  then,  there 
is  what  I  know.  Now,  what  everybody  knows  is  short  and 
plain  enough.   It  is  also  entirely  wrong." 

"Right  you  are,"  said  the  big  man  called  Flambeau 
cheerfully.  "  Let's  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  Let's  begin 
with  what  everybody  knows,  which  isn't  true." 

"If  not  wholly  untrue,  it  is,  at  least,  very  inadequate," 
continued  Father  Brown,  "for,  in  point  of  fact,  all  that 
the  public  knows  amounts  precisely  to  this:  The  public 
knows  that  Arthur  St.  Clare  was  a  great  and  successful 
English  general.  It  knows  that,  after  splendid,  yet  care- 
ful, campaigns,  both  in  India  and  Africa,  'he  was  in  com- 
mand against  Brazil  when  the  great  Brazilian  patriot, 
Olivier,  issued  his  ultimatum.  It  knows  that,  on  that 
occasion,  St.  Clare,  with  a  very  small  force,  attacked 
Olivier  with  a  very  large  one,  and  was  captured  after 
heroic  resistance.  And  it  knows  that,  after  his  capture  and 
the  abhorrence  of  the  civilized  world,  St.  Clare  was  hanged 
on  the  nearest  tree.  He  was  found  swinging  there,  after 
the  Brazilians  had  retired,  with  his  broken  sword  hung 
derisively  around  his  neck." 

"And  that  popular  story  is  untrue  ? ' '  suggested  Flambeau. 

"No,"  said  his  friend  quietly;  "that  story  is  quite 
true— so  far  as  it  goes." 

"Well,  I  think  it  goes  far  enough,  "said  Flambeau.  "But 
if  the  popular  story  is  true,  what  is  the  mystery?" 

They  had  passed  many  hundreds  of  gray  and  ghostly 
trees  before  the  little  priest  answered.  Then  he  bit  his 
finger  reflectively  and  said:  "Why,  the  mystery  is  a 
mystery  of  psychology.  Or,  rather,  it  is  a  mystery  of  two 
psychologies.  In  that  Brazilian  business  two  of  the  most 
famous  men  of  modern  history  acted  flat  against  their 
characters.  Mind  you,  Olivier  and  St.  Clare  were  both 
heroes— and  no  mistake.  It  was  like  the  fight  between 
Hector  and  Achilles.  Now,  what  would  you  say  to  an  affair 
in  which  Achilles  was  timid  and  Hector  was  treacherous?  " 

"Go  on,"  said  the  large  man  impatiently,  as  the  other 
bit  his  finger  again. 

"Sir  Arthur  St.  Clare  was  a  soldier  of  the  old  religious 
type— the  type  that  saved  us  during  the  Mutiny,"  con- 
tinued Brown.    "He  was  always  more  for  duty  than  for 


"'There  Goes  the  Old  Donkey  With 
the  End  of  His  Sword  Knocked 
Off.    I  Wish  it  Was  His  Head" 


'By  the  Singing  River  and  the  Sunlit  Palms 


dash  and,  with  all  his  personal  courage,  was  decidedly  a 
prudent  commander,  particularly  indignant  at  any  need- 
less waste  of  soldiers.  Yet,  in  this  last  battle,  he  attempted 
something  that  a  baby  could  see  was  absurd.  One  need 
not  be  a  soldier  to  see  it  was  as  wild  as  wind,  just  as  one 
need  not  be  a  soldier  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  motor  bus. 
Well,  that  is  the  first  mystery:  What  had  become  of  the 
English  general's  head?  The  second  riddle  is,  What  had 
become  of  the  Brazilian  general's  heart?  President 
Olivier  might  be  called  a  visionary  or  a  nuisance,  but  even 
his  enemies  admitted  that  he  was  magnanimous  to  the 
point  of  knight  errantry.  Almost  every  other  prisoner  he 
had  ever  captured  had  been  set  free,  or  even  loaded  with 
benefits.  Men  who  had  really  wronged  him  came  away 
touched  by  his  simplicity  and  sweetness.  Why  the  deuce 
should  he  diabolically  revenge  himself  only  once  in  his 
life,  and  that  for  the  one  particular  blow  that  could  not 
have  hurt  him?  Well,  there  you  have  it.  One  of  the 
wisest  men  in  the  world  acted  like  an  idiot  for  no  reason. 
One  of  the  best  men  in  the  world  acted  like  a  devil  for  no 
reason.  That's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  and  I  leave  it 
to  you,  my  boy." 

"No,  you  don't,"  said  the  other  with  a  snort.  "I  leave 
it  to  you,  and  you  can  jolly  well  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"Well,"  resumed  Father  Brown,  "it's  not  fair  to  say 
that  the  public  impression  is  just  what  I've  said,  without 
adding  that  two  things  have  happened  since.  I  can't 
say  they  threw  a  new  light,  for  nobody  can  make  sense 
of  them.  But  they  threw  a  new  kind  of  darkness— they 
threw  the  darkness  in  new  directions.  The  first  was  this. 
The  family  physician  of  the  St.  Clares  quarreled  with  that 
family  and  began  publishing  a  violent  series  of  articles, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  late  general  was  a  religious 
maniac,  but,  as  far  as  the  tale  went,  this  seemed  to  mean 
little  more  than  a  religious  man.  Anyhow,  the  story 
fizzled  out.  Every  one  knew,  of  course,  that  St.  Clare  had 
some  of  the  eccentricities  of  Puritan  piety.  The  second 
incident  was  much  more  arresting.  In  the  luckless  and 
unsupported  regiment  which  made  that  rash 
attempt  at  the  Black  River  there  was  a 
certain  Captain  Keith,  who  was  at  that  time 
engaged  to  St.  Clare's  daughter,  and  who 
afterward  married  her.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  were  captured  by  Olivier  and,  like  all 
the  rest  except  the  general, 
appears  to  have  been  boun- 
teously treated  and  promptly 
set  free.  Some  twenty  years 
afterward  this  man,  then 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Keith, 
published  a  sort  of  auto- 
biography called  A  British 
Officer  in  Burmah  and  Brazil. 
In  the  place  where  the  reader 
looks  eagerly  for  some  ac- 
count of  the  mystery  of 
St.  Clare's  disaster  may  be 


found  the  following  singular 
words:  'Everywhere  else  in 
this  book  I  have  narrated 
things  exactly  as  they 
occurred,  holding  as  I  do  the 
old-fashioned  opinion  that  the 
glory  of  England  is  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  itself.  The  ex- 
ception I  shall  make  is  in  this 
matter  of  the  defeat  by  the 
Black  River,  and  my  reasons, 
though  private,  are  honorable 
and  compelling.  I  will,  how- 
ever, add  this  in  justice  to  the 
memories  of  two  distinguished 
men.  General  St.  Clare  has 
been  accused  of  incapacity  on 
this  occasion.  I  can  at  least 
testify  that  this  action,  prop- 
erly understood,  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  saga- 
cious of  his  life.  President 
Olivier,  by  similar  report,  is 
charged  with  savage  injustice. 
I  think  it  due  to  the  honor  of 
an  enemy  to  say  that  he  acted 
on  this  occasion  with  even 
more  than  his  characteristic 
good  feeling.  To  put  the  mat- 
ter popularly,  I  can  assure 
my  countrymen  that  St.  Clare 
was  by  no  means  such  a  fool 
nor  Olivier  such  a  brute  as  he 
looked.  This  is  all  I  have  to 
say,  nor  shall  any  earthly  con- 
sideration induce  me  to  add  a 
word  to  it."' 

A  large,  frozen  moon,  like 
a  lustrous  snowball,  began  to 
show  through  the  tangle  of 
twigs  in  front  of  them  and  by 
its  light  the  narrator  had  been  able  to  refresh  his  memory 
of  Captain  Keith's  text  from  a  scrap  of  printed  paper. 
As  he  folded  it  up  and  put  it  back  in  his  pocket  Flambeau 
threw  up  his  hand  with  a  French  gesture. 

"Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit! "  he  cried  excitedly.  "I  believe 
I  can  guess  it  at  the  first  go." 

He  strode  on,  breathing  hard,  his  black  head  and  bull 
neck  forward,  like  a  man  winning  a  walking  race.  The 
little  priest,  amused  and  interested,  had  some  trouble  in 
trotting  beside  him.  Just  before  them  the  trees  fell  back 
a  little  to  left  and  right  and  the  road  swept  downward 
across  a  clear,  moonlit  valley,  till  it  dived  again  like  a 
rabbit  into  the  wall  of  another  wood.  The  entrance  to 
the  farther  forest  looked  small  and  round  like  the  black 
hole  of  a  remote  railway  tunnel.  But  it  was  within  some 
hundred  yards  and  gaped  like  a  cavern  before  Flambeau 
spoke  again. 

"  I ' ve  got  it ! "  he  cried  at  last,  slapping  his  thigh  with  his 
great  hand.  "Four  minutes'  thinking,  and  I  can  tell  your 
whole  story  myself." 

"All  right,"  assented  Father  Brown.   "You  tell  it." 

Flambeau  lifted  his  head  but  lowered  his  voice. 
"  General  Sir  Arthur  St.  Clare,"  he  said,  "came  of  a  family 
in  which  madness  was  hereditary,  and  his  whole  aim  was 
to  keep  this  from  his  daughter,  and  even,  if  possible,  from 
his  future  son-in-law.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  thought  the 
final  collapse  was  close,  and  resolved  on  suicide.  Yet, 
ordinary  suicide  would  blazon  the  very  idea  he  dreaded. 
As  the  campaign  approached  the  clouds  came  thicker  on 
his  brain,  and  at  last,  in  a  mad  moment,  he  sacrificed  his 
public  duty  to  his  private.  He  rushed  rashly  into  battle, 
hoping  to  fall  by  the  first  shot.  When  he  found  that  he  had 
only  attained  capture  and  discredit,  the  bomb  in  his  brain 
burst,  and  he  broke  his  own  sword  and  hanged  himself." 

He  stared  firmly  at  the  gray  facade  of  forest  in  front  of 
him,  with  the  one  black  gap  in  it,  like  the  mouth  of  the 
grave,  into  which  their  path  plunged.  Perhaps  something 
menacing  in  the  road,  thus  suddenly  swallowed,  reenforced 
his  vivid  vision  of  the  tragedy,  for  he  shuddered. 

"A  horrid  story,"  he  said. 

"A  horrid  story,"  repeated  the  priest  with  bent  head. 
"But  not  the  real  story." 

Then  he  turned  back  his  head  with  a  sort  of  despair,  and 
cried:  "  Oh,  I  wish  it  had  been! " 

The  tall  Flambeau  faced  round  and  stared  at  him. 

"Yours  is  a  clean  story,"  cried  Father  Brown,  deeply 
moved.  "A  sweet,  pure,  honest  story,  as  open  and  white 
as  that  moon.  Madness  and  despair  are  innocent  enough. 
There  are  worse  things,  Flambeau." 

Flambeau  looked  up  wildly  at  the  moon  thus  invoked, 
and  from  where  he  stood  one  black  tree  bough  curved 
across  it  exactly  like  a  devil's  horn. 

"Father— Father!"  cried  Flambeau  with  the  French 
gesture  and  stepping  yet  more  rapidly  forward.  "  Do  you 
mean  it  was  worse  than  that?" 

"Worse  than  that,"  said  the  priest  like  an  echo.  And 
they  plunged  into  the  black  cloister  of  the  woodland, 
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which  ran  by  them  in  a  dim  tapestry  of  trunks,  like  one  of 
the  dark  corridors  in  a  dream. 

They  were  soon  in  the  most  secret  entrails  of  the  wood 
and  felt,  close  about  them,  foliage  that  they  could  not  see, 
when  the  priest  said  again : 

"Where  does  a  wise  man  hide  a  leaf?  In  the  forest. 
But  what  does  he  do  if  there  is  no  forest?  " 

"Well,  well,"  cried  Flambeau  irritably,  "what  does  he 
do?" 

"He  grows  a  forest  to  hide  it  in,"  said  the  priest  in  an 
obscure  voice.   "A  fearful  sin." 

"Look  here,"  cried  his  friend  impatiently,  for  the  dark 
wood  and  the  dark  sayings  got  a  little  on  his  nerves, 
"  will  you  tell  me  this  story  or  not?  What  other  evidence 
is  there  to  go  on?" 

"  There  are  three  more  bits  of  evidence,"  said  the  other, 
"that  I  have  dug  up  in  holes  and  corners,  and  I  will  give 
them  in  logical,  rather  than  chronological,  order.  First 
of  all,  of  course,  our  authority  for  the  issue  and  event  of 
the  battle  is  in  Olivier's  own  dispatches,  which  are  lucid 
enough.  He  was  entrenched  with  two  or  three  regiments 
on  the  heights  that  swept  down  to  the  Black  River;  on  the 
other  side  was  lower  and  more  marshy  ground.  Beyond 
this  again  was  gently  rising  country  on  which  was  the 
first  English  outpost,  supported  by  others  which  lay, 
however,  considerably  in  its  rear.  The  British  forces,  as  a 
whole,  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  but  this  partic- 
ular regiment  was  just  far  enough  from  its  base  to  make 
Olivier  consider  the  project  of  crossing  the  river  to  cut  it 
off.  By  sunset,  however,  he  had  decided  to  retain  his  own 
position,  which  was  a  specially  strong  one.  At  daybreak 
next  morning  he  was  thunderstruck  to  see  that  this  stray 
handful  of  English,  entirely  unsupported  from  their  rear, 
had  flung  themselves  across  the  river,  half  by  a  bridge  to 
the  right  and  the  other  half  by  a  ford  some  way  upstream, 
and  were  massed  upon  the  marshy  bank  below  him. 
That  they  should  attempt  an  attack  with  such  numbers 
against  such  a  position  was  incredible  enough,  but  Olivier 
noticed  something  yet  more  extraordinary.  For,  instead 
of  attempting  to  seize  more  solid 
ground,  this  mad  regiment,  having 
put  the  river  in  its  rear  by  one  wild 
charge,  did  nothing  more.  It  stuck 
there  in  the  mire  like  flies  in  treacle. 
Needless  to  say  the  Brazilians  blew 
great  gaps  in  them  with  artillery, 
which  they  could  only  return  with 
spirited,  but  lessening,  rifle  fire.  Yet 
they  never  broke,  and  Olivier's  curt 
account  ends  with  a  strong  tribute 
of  admiration  for  the  mystic  valor 
of  these  imbeciles.  'Our  line  then 
advanced,  finally,'  writes  Olivier, 
'  and  drove  them  into  the  river.  We 
captured  General  St.  Clare  himself 
and  several  other  officers.  The 
colonel  and  the  major  had  both 
fallen  in  the  battle.  I  cannot  resist 
saying  that  few  finer  sights  can  have 
been  seen  in  history  than  the  last 
stand  of  this  extraordinary  regi- 
ment: wounded  officers  picking  up 
the  rifles  of  dead  soldiers,  and  the 
general  himself  facing  us  on  horse- 
back, bareheaded  and  with  a  broken 
sword.'  On  what  happened  to  the 
general  afterward  Olivier  is  as  silent 
as  Captain  Keith." 

"Well,"  grunted  his  companion, 
"get  on  to  the  next  bit  of  evidence." 

"  The  next  evidence,"  said  Father 
Brown, "  took  some  time  to  find,  but 
it  will  not  take  long  to  tell.  I  found 
at  last,  in  an  almshouse  down  in  the 
Lincolnshire  Fens,  an  old  soldier 
who  not  only  was  wounded  at  the 
Black  River,  but  had  actually  knelt 
beside  the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
when  he  died.  This  latter  was  a  cer- 
tain Colonel  Clancy,  a  big  bull  of 
an  Irishman,  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  died  almost  as  much  of  rage  as  of 

bullets.  He,  at  any  rate,  was  not  responsible  for  that 
ridiculous  raid— it  must  have  been  imposed  on  him  by  the 
general.  His  last  edifying  words,  according  to  my  inform- 
ant, were  these:  'And  there  goes  the  old  donkey  with  the 
end  of  his  sword  knocked  off.  I  wish  it  was  his  head.'  You 
will  remark  that  every  one  seems  to  have  noticed  this 
detail  about  the  broken  sword  blade,  though  most  people 
regard  it  somewhat  more  reverently  than  did  the  late 
Colonel  Clancy.   And  now  for  the  third  fragment." 

Their  path  through  the  woodland  began  to  go  upward, 
and  the  speaker  paused  a  little  for  breath  before  he  went 
on.  Then  he  continued  in  the  same  businesslike  tone: 

"Only  a  month  or  two  ago  a  certain  Brazilian  official 
died  in  England,  having  quarreled  with  Olivier  and  left 
his  country.  He  was  a  well-known  figure,  both  here  and 
on  the  continent,  a  Spaniard  named  Espado.   I  knew  him 


myself,  a  yellow-faced  old  dandy  with  a  hooked  nose. 
For  various  private  reasons  I  had  permission  to  see  the 
documents  he  had  left.  He  was  a  Catholic,  of  course,  and 
I  had  been  with  him  toward  the  end.  There  was  nothing 
of  his  that  lit  up  any  corner  of  the  black  St.  Clare  business 
except  five  or  six  common  exercise  books  filled  with  the 
diary  of  some  English  soldier.  I  can  only  suppose  that  it 
was  found  by  the  Brazilians  on  one  of  those  that  fell. 
Anyhow,  it  stopped  abruptly  the  night  before  the  battle. 

"But  the  account  of  that  last  day  in  the  poor  fellow's 
life  was  certainly  worth  reading.  I  have  it  on  me,  but 
it's  too  dark  to  read  it  here  and  I  will  give  you  a  resume. 
The  first  part  of  that  entry  is  full  of  jokes,  evidently  flun^ 
about  among  the  men,  about  somebody  called  the  Vulture. 
It  does  not  seem  as  if  this  person,  whoever  he  was,  was  one 
of  themselves,  nor  even  an  Englishman.  Neither  is  he 
exactly  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  enemy.  It  sounds  rather 
as  if  he  were  some  local  go-between  and  non-combatant — 
perhaps  a  guide  or  a  journalist.  He  has  been  closeted  with 
old  Colonel  Clancy,  but  is  more  often  seen  talking  to  the 
major.  Indeed,  the  major  is  somewhat  prominent  in  this 
soldier's  narrative:  a  lean,  dark-haired  man,  apparently, 
of  the  name  of  Murray.  A  North  of  Ireland  man  and  a 
Puritan.  There  are  continual  jests  about  the  contrast 
between  this  Ulsterman's  austerity  and  the  conviviality 
of  Colonel  Clancy.  There  is  also  some  joke  about  the 
Vulture  wearing  bright-colored  clothes. 

"But  all  these  levities  are  scattered  by  what  may  well 
be  called  the  note  of  a  trumpet.  Behind  the  English  camp 
and  almost  parallel  to  the  river  ran  one  of  the  few  great 
roads  of  that  district.  Westward  the  road  curved  round 
toward  the  river,  which  it  crossed  by  the  bridge  before 
mentioned.  To  the  east  the  road  swept  backward  into 
the  wilds,  and  some  two  miles  along  it  was  the  next  English 
outpost.  From  this  direction  there  came  along  the  road, 
that  evening,  a  glitter  and  clatter  of  light  cavalry  in  which 
even  the  simple  diarist  could  recognize  with  astonishment 
the  general  with  his  staff.  He  rode  the  great  white  horse 
which  you  have  seen  so  often  in  illustrated  papers  and 


"He  is  Saying  Farewell  to  the  Great  Enemy" 

academy  pictures,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  salute 
they  gave  him  was  not  merely  ceremonial.  He,  at  least, 
wasted  no  time  on  ceremony  but,  springing  from  the 
saddle,  immediately  mixed  with  the  group  of  officers  and 
fell  into  emphatic  though  confidential  speech.  What 
struck  our  friend,  the  diarist,  most  was  his  special  dis- 
position to  discuss  matters  with  Major  Murray;  but, 
indeed,  such  a  selection,  so  long  as  it  was  not  marked,  was 
in  no  way  unnatural.  The  two  men  were  made  for 
sympathy.  They  were  men  who  read  their  Bibles;  they 
were  both  the  old  Evangelical  type  of  officer.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  when  the  general  mounted 
again  he  was  still  talking  earnestly  to  Murray,  and  that, 
as  he  walked  his  horse  slowly  down  the  road  toward  the 
river,  the  tall  Ulsterman  still  walked  by  his  bridle-rein,  in 
earnest  debate.   The  soldiers  watched  the  two  until  they 


vanished  behind  a  clump  of  trees  where  the  road  turned 
toward  the  river.  The  colonel  had  gone  back  to  his  tent 
and  the  men  to  their  pickets.  The  man  with  the  diary 
lingered  for  four  minutes  and  saw  a  marvelous  sight. 

"  The  great  white  horse  which  had  marched  slowly  down 
the  road,  as  it  had  marched  in  so  many  processions,  flew 
back,  galloping  up  the  road  toward  them  as  if  it  were  mad 
to  win  a  race.  At  first  they  thought  it  had  run  away  with 
the  man  on  its  back,  but  they  soon  saw  that  the  general, 
a  fine  rider,  was  himself  urging  it  to  full  speed.  Horse  and 
man  swept  up  to  them  like  a  whirlwind,  and  then,  reining 
up  the  reeling  charger,  the  general  turned  on  them  a  face 
like  a  flame  and  called  for  the  colonel  like  the  trumpet  that 
wakes  the  dead. 

"I  conceive  that  all  the  earthquake  events  of  that 
catastrophe  tumbled  on  top  of  each  other  rather  like 
lumber  in  the  minds  of  men  like  our  friend  with  the  diary. 
With  the  dazed  excitement  of  a  dream  they  found  them- 
selves falling— literally  falling— into  their  ranks  and 
learned  that  an  attack  was  to  be  led  at  once  across  the 
river.  The  general  and  the  major,  it  was  said,  had  found 
out  something  at  the  bridge  and  there  was  only  just  time 
to  strike  for  life.  The  major  had  gone  back  at  once  to 
call  up  the  reserve  along  the  road  behind.  It  was  doubtful 
if,  even  with  that  prompt  appeal,  help  could  reach  them 
in  time.  But  they  must  pass  the  stream  that  night  and 
seize  the  heights  by  morning.  It  is  with  the  very  stir  and 
throb  of  that  romantic  nocturnal  march  that  the  diary 
suddenly  ends." 

Father  Brown  had  mounted  ahead,  for  the  woodland 
path  grew  smaller,  steeper  and  more  twisted,  till  they  felt 
as  if  they  were  ascending  a  winding  staircase.  The  priest's 
voice  came  from  above  out  of  the  darkness. 

"There  was  one  other  little  and  enormous  thing.  When 
the  general  urged  them  to  their  chivalric  charge  he  half 
drew  his  sword  from  the  scabbard,  and  then,  as  if  ashamed 
of  such  melodrama,  thrust  it  back.    The  sword  again." 

A  half  light  broke  through  the  network  of  boughs  above 
them,  flinging  the  ghost  of  a  net  about  their  feet,  for  they 
were  mounting  again  to  the  faint 
luminosity  of  the  naked  night. 
Flambeau  felt  truth  all  around  him, 
as  an  atmosphere,  but  not  as  an  idea. 
He  answered  with  bewildered  brain : 
"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  the 
sword?  Officers  generally  have 
swords,  don't  they?" 

"They  are  not  often  mentioned 
in  modern  war,"  said  the  other  dis- 
passionately; ' 
one  falls  over 
everywhere." 

"Well,  what  is  there  in  that?" 
growled  Flambeau.  "  It  was  a  two- 
pence colored  sort  of  incident,  the 
old  man's  blade  breaking  in  his  last 
battle.  Any  one  might  bet  the 
papers  would  get  hold  of  it— as  they 
have.  On  all  these  tombs  and  things 
it's  shown  broken  at  the  point.  I 
hope  you  haven't  dragged  me 
through  this  blasted  Polar  expedi- 
tion merely  because  two  men,  with 
an  eye  for  a  picture,  saw  St.  Clare's 
broken  sword." 

"  No,"  cried  Father  Brown  with  a 
sharp  voice  like  a  pistol  shot;  "but 
who  saw  his  unbroken  sword?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  the 
other,  and  stood  still  under  the  stars. 
They  had  come  abruptly  out  of  the 
gray  gates  of  the  wood. 

"I  say,  who  saw  his  unbroken 
sword?"  repeated  Father  Brown 
obstinately.  "Not  the  writer  of 
the  diary,  anyhow— the  general 
sheathed  it  in  time." 

Flambeau  looked  about  him  in  the 
moonlight  as  a  man  struck  blind 
might  look  in  the  sun,  and  his 
friend,  for  the  first  time,  went  on 
with  eagerness: 
"Flambeau,"  he  cried,  "I  cannot  prove  it,  even  after 
hunting  through  the  tombs.   But  I  am  sure  of  it.   Let  me 
add  just  one  more  tiny  fact  that  tops  the  whole  thing  over. 
The  colonel,  by  a  strange  chance,  was  one  of  the  first 
struck  by  a  bullet.   He  was  struck  long  before  the  troops 
came  to  close  quarters.    But  he  saw  St.  Clare's  sword 
broken.   Why  was  it  broken?  How  was  it  broken?  My 
friend,  it  was  broken  before  the  battle." 

"Oh!"  said  his  friend  with  a  sort  of  forlorn  jocularity. 
"And  pray  where  is  the  other  piece?" 

"I  can  tell  you,"  said  the  priest  promptly.  "In  the 
cemetery  of  the  Protestant  Cathedral  at  Belfast." 

" Indeed ?"  inquired  Flambeau.  "Did  you  look  for  it?" 
"I  couldn't,"  said  the  priest  with  regret.   "There's  a 
great  marble  monument  on  top  of  it;  a  monument  to  the 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 


but  in  this  affair 
the  blessed  sword 
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You  Know?" 

VI 

WHILE  the  telegraph  wires  were  singing  with 
messages  in  code  from  the  octopus  to  Lewis,  and 
from  Lewis  to  the  octopus,  there  came  two  words 
from  Franques  to  Lewis.  They  were: 
" Come  home!" 

Lewis  scented  real  danger;  he  came.  The  newspaper 
men  met  him  at  the  railroad  station  with  the  amiable 
intention  of  pinning  him  against  a  wall  and  extracting 
from  him  an  answer  to  that  one  vital  question:  "What 
about  those  letters?"  Lewis  smiled  pleasantly  and  told 
them  that  his  motoring  trip  had  been  a  great  success. 
"But  the  letters?"  His  car  ran  well— very  well,  indeed. 
"The  letters?"  He  was  pleased  to  say  he  had  found 
the  roads  in  magnificent  condition.  "Letters?"  The 
weather  was  ideal.   He  smiled  and  climbed  into  a  cab. 

There  was  a  perplexed  wrinkle  on  Lewis'  brow  as  he 
entered  his  apartments  at  the  Hotel  Stanton.  Franques 
was  waiting  for  him  there.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Lewis  was  vaguely  suspicious  of  this  swarthy  henchman  of 
his.  For  ten  years  Franques  had  served  him  and  he  had 
come  to  rely  upon  him  implicitly;  for  ten  years  Franques 
had  been  practically  in  charge  of  his  affairs— even  his 
private  papers.  He  alone  knew  the  combination  of  the 
safe  where  those  papers  were  kept;  he  

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Lewis,"  Franques  greeted. 

"Where  did  Jim  Warren  get  those  letters?"  Lewis 
queried.  His  eyes  were  steely,  but  there  was  no  trace 
of  anger  in  his  voice;  instead,  he  was  fairly  purring. 
Franques  recognized  it  as  his  most  dangerous  mood. 
"Where  did  Jim  Warren  get  those  letters?" 

"If  you'll  step  into  this  room?"  Franques  requested. 

Lewis  followed  him  in  silence.  With  a  wave  of  his 
hand  Franques  indicated  the  safe— a  small,  old-fashioned, 
unsubstantial  affair.  One  stupefied  glance  and  Lewis 
dropped  down  on  his  knees  in  front  of  it.  The  safe  had 
been  robbed !  The  lock  had  been  cut  away  from  the  door, 
clean;  the  work  had  been  done  with  a  drill.  There  on  his 
knees  Lewis  stared  dumbly.  Here  was  a  possibility  he  had 
never  foreseen.   Franques'  wicked  eyes  lighted. 

Finally  Lewis  arose  and  fell  limply  into  a  chair.  Every 
record  of  all  his  multifarious  political  iniquities  had  been 
kept  in  that  safe.   If  they  had  all  fallen  into  the  hands 

of  another  man— Jim  Warren  His  face  went  ashen 

at  the  thought,  his  jaws  snapped,  his  fingers  worked 
nervously;  he  suffered  an  odd  sensation  of  choking. 

"Is  anything  else  missing?"  he  demanded  suddenly. 
The  question  came  with  an  effort. 

"Nothing  is  missing,"  Franques  assured  him  unemo- 
tionally—"not  even  the  letters."  He  produced  them. 
"Evidently  they  were  photographed  and  put  back." 

Lewis  began  to  breathe  again.  For  the  second  time  he 
dropped  on  his  knees  and  feverishly  ransacked  the  safe. 

"I  think  you'll  find  everything  there,"  his  henchman 
ventured.   "I've  looked  through  carefully." 

But  that  was  something  Lewis  would  take  no  man's 
word  for,  not  even  Franques'.  He  removed  everything  to 
his  desk  and  for  nearly  an  hour  he  sat  there  going  through 
a  litter  of  documents  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  no  word 
was  spoken.  At  last  he  turned  upon  Franques. 


"Why,"  he  asked  slowly— "Why  should  the  man  who 
robbed  the  safe  photograph  only  those  two  letters  when 
there  are  so  many  other  things  here  that  would  have  been 
of  even  greater  value  to  him— to  Jim  Warren?" 

"There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  everything  in  the 
safe  wasn't  photographed,"  Franques  pointed  out  quietly. 

Realization  of  this  possibility  brought  Lewis  to  his  feet. 
He  stood  glaring  at  Franques,  breathing  heavily,  his  face 
gone  haggard. 

"He  would  have  had  plenty  of  time,"  Franques  went  on 
to  explain  monotonously.  "You've  been  away  for  two 
weeks,  your  apartments  have  been  locked  and  even  the 
servants  in  the  hotel  didn't  enter  your  rooms  in  that 
time.  I  came  here  once  a  few  days  ago  and  put  in  the 
safe  the  two  letters  that  have  been  published.  One  I  got 
back  from  you;  the  other  was  returned  by  the  interests 
according  to  your  agreement.  When  they  were  printed  I 
came  again  and  found  everything  practically  as  you  see  it 
now.  It's  clear,  then,  that  if  the  safebreaker  had  been 
able  to  gain  admission  between  my  visits  he  could  have 
worked  at  his  leisure.  You'll  notice  he  didn't  blow  open 
the  safe.   That  would  have  attracted  attention." 

Lewis  listened  speechlessly. 

"If  he  did  photograph  everything  in  that  safe,"  he 
broke  out  violently,  "it  means  "  He  stopped. 

"It  means  you'll  have  hard  sledding  to  get  back  to  the 
legislature."  Franques  finished  the  sentence  for  him. 
"I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  other  photographs 
will  be  given  to  the  newspapers." 

"It  means  more  than  that,  Franques,"  Lewis  declared 
slowly.  "  It  means  that,  with  all  the  power  I've  got  in  this 
state,  we'll  go  to  jail  unless  we  can  recover  those  photo- 
graphs. There's  no  need  of  using  pretty  words !  Jail  for 
you  and  for  me,  do  you  understand?" 

Franques  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Did  you  report  the  robbery  to  the  police?" 

"Report  this  robbery?"  Franques  seemed  astonished. 
"You  have  just  given  the  best  reason  in  the  world  why  I 
should  not  have  reported  it.   I  did  not,  of  course." 

"And  what  do  you  make  of  it?  Who  robbed  the  safe? 
Jim  Warren?" 

" Not  Jim  Warren  certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "Evidently 
it  is  the  work  of  an  expert  " 

"Hired  by  Jim  Warren,"  Lewis  interrupted.  "And  the 
newspapers— have  they  any  more  of  the  photographs?" 

"I  hardly  think  so.  I  have  taken  pains  to  make  dis- 
creet inquiries  and  —" 

"Then,"  Lewis  declared  sharply,  "we've  got  to  stop 
those  photographs  before  they  get  to  the  newspapers." 

"How?"  Obviously  Franques  had  no  ideas  of  his  own 
on  the  subject. 

"Bluff  Jim  Warren  to  a  standstill!"  Lewis  was  floun- 
dering for  a  method;  he  offered  the  first  possibility  that 
came  to  hand:  "Threaten  his  arrest  for  safe-robbery? 
Or  forgery?  "  He  stopped  and  stared  at  Franques  keenly. 
"He  forged  those  letters  that  have  been 
printed.  Understand?" 

Franques  shook  his  head. 

"He'd  laugh  at  you,"  he  said. 

"Get  to  the  newspapers,  then!"  said 
Lewis  desperately. 

"You  might  stop  a  cyclone  or  a  streak 
of  lightning  or  an  earthquake,  but  you 
couldn't  stop  a  newspaper,"  Franques 
remarked  succinctly.  "Besides,  all  the 
newspapers  here  are  after  your  hide  now." 

Lewis'  eyes  narrowed  to  mere  pinpoints. 
Fire  must  be  fought  with  fire. 

"There's  always  one  way,"  he  said 
meaningly.  "A  clever,  bold  man  could 
unlock  a  door  or  break  open  a  window; 
or,  if  necessary,  blow  a  safe  " 

Franques  regarded  him  steadily  for  a 
long  time.   Finally  Lewis  looked  away. 

"I  understand;  but  it's  dangerous." 

"Dangerous!"  Lewis  flamed  suddenly. 
"  Do  you  think  that  either  you  or  I  could 
live  on  the  edge  of  this  volcano?  I  know 
it's  dangerous;  I'll  pay  for  the  danger  and 
I  won't  ask  any  questions."  His  hands 
shook  a  little.  "Get  'em —you  know  what 
I  mean;  and  do  it  at  once." 

"  I  think  I  know  a  man  " 

"Don't  tell  me  about  it;  I  don't  want 
to  know,"  Lewis  interrupted.  "Get  those 
photographs— I  don't  care  how!" 

VII 

THREE  or  four  times  Jim  Warren  paused 
in  his  writing  to  glance  impatiently  at 
his  watch.  Midnight  had  come  and  gone 
and  the  roar  of  the  restless  city  had  sunk 


to  a  droning;  one  o'clock  and  the  droning  merged  into 
the  sheer  silence  of  night,  unbroken  save  for  the  sporadic 
clanging  of  a  street  car  in  some  near-by  thoroughfare.  At 
twenty  minutes  past  one  Jim  Warren,  listening  keenly, 
caught  the  sound  of  stealthy  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 
He  grinned  expectantly  and,  leaning  forward,  pressed  the 
button  which  shut  off  the  electric  lights.  Then  he  sat  still 
in  the  darkness,  waiting. 

The  footsteps  moved  along  the  hall  with  a  peculiar  hiss- 
ing noiselessness  on  the  carpet;  now  they  were  just  outside 
his  door.  Then,  for  a  minute,  perhaps,  all  sounds  ceased. 
At  last  there  came  a  slight  click  as  a  cautious  hand  tried 
the  knob.  By  an  almost  imperceptible  movement  of  the 
air  and  a  gentle  bulging  of  the  window  curtains  Jim  Warren 
knew  that  the  door  had  been  opened.  Ten  seconds  and 
the  curtains  hung  limp  again.  His  visitor,  whoever  and 
whatever  he  might  be,  had  entered  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him  without  so  much  as  one  squeak.  Jim  Warren 
sat  staring  through  the  darkness  in  the  direction  of  the 
door. 

Suddenly  the  slide  of  a  dark  lantern  was  pushed  aside 
and  there  came  a  circular  swoop  of  light,  directed  first  at 
his  bed,  which  had  not  been  disturbed.  It  lingered  there 
for  an  instant,  then  was  turned  full  in  his  face.  He 
blinked  in  the  glare  of  it,  but  he  didn't  move. 

"  You  did  that  very  well,"  he  remarked  quietly.  "That 
door  always  squeaks  when  I  open  it." 

There  was  a  pause;  and  finally  from  out  of  the  pall  of 
darkness  behind  the  light,  in  a  pleasant  sort  of  voice: 

"This  is  Mr.  Warren,  I  presume?" 

"Yes." 

Jim  Warren  leaned  forward  and  pushed  the  electric 
button;  his  lights  leaped  into  life  again.  It  was  a  sinister 
figure  he  saw— a  man  with  the  upper  part  of  his  face 
obscured  by  a  mask  and  the  lower  part  wrapped  about 
with  a  heavy  muffler.  The  black  slouch  hat  of  melodrama 
was  pulled  down  over  his  eyes  and  in  his  right  hand  he 
carried  a  revolver.  The  two  men  regarded  each  other  in 
silence.  Then: 

"I  am  the  burglar,  sir,"  said  the  intruder. 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Jim  Warren.  "  Glad  to  see  you.  Won't 
you— er— won't  you  sit  down  and  have  off  your  mask?" 


The  Lock  Had  Been  Cut  Ji way 
From  the  Door 
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"Thank  you,  sir."  The  burglar  came  forward  and 
dropped  wearily  into  a  chair.  "  I  had  expected  to  find  you 
in  bed,  sir."   It  was  a  complaint. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  Jim  Warren  apologized.  "  I  hope  I  haven't 
put  you  to  any  inconvenience;  but  I  had  some  letters  to 
write  and  " 

"I  don't  suppose  it  really  matters."  The  burglar  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  deep  resignation.  "Nothing  ever  happens  as 
one  would  have  it,  sir." 

The  burglar  laid  his  hat  and  revolver  on  the  table  and 
untied  the  cord  which  held  his  mask  in  place.  He  was 
rather  prepossessing  in  appearance,  with  the  soft  eyes 
of  a  woman  and  a  weak,  indolent  mouth.  He  drew  a 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  mopped  his  forehead. 

"It's  rather  warm  tonight,  sir,"  he 
observed. 

"It  is;  yes,"  Jim  Warren  agreed.  "Can 
I  offer  you  a— a  glass  of  water?" 

"If  it  wouldn't  trouble  you  too  much, 
sir." 

Jim  Warren  arose  and  poured  it,  then 
stood  by,  looking  down  upon  the  burglar 
as  he  drank. 

"And  a  cigar?" 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I  never  smoke.  I 
have  no  bad  habits." 

Jim  Warren  took  the  glass  and  set  it 
down  beside  the  water  pitcher. 

"Are  you  a  professional?"  he  asked 
courteously.  "Or  is  this  merely  an 
extraordinary  enterprise?" 

"  It's  my  regular  business,  sir.  I  used 
to  sing  tenor  for  a  living,  but  my  voice 
failed  and  I  had  no  business  training;  so 
I  adopted  this  profession.  I'm  not  very 
strong  and  manual  labor  was  out  of  the 
question ;  so  — —  "  He  waved  his  hands. 
"One  must  do  something,  sir." 

"Yes,  one  must  do  something,"  Jim 
Warren  assented.  "Why  not  this?  After 
all,  it  requires  only  a  little  nerve." 

"Not  even  that,  sir,  if  one  is  careful," 
the  burglar  explained.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  quite  a  coward.  I  quit  this 
business  entirely  at  one  time,  because  of 

a— of  a   Well,  a  policeman  shot  at 

me  and  it  quite  upset  me.  I  remained 
out  of  it  for  six  months  and  only  went 
back  to  it  because  my  wife  and  children 
were  in  want.  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  them 
suffer,  sir.  Since  then  I've  done  rather 
well.  I  manage  to  keep  my  eldest  boy 
in  boarding  school  and  I've  bought  and 
almost  paid  for  a  little  home  in  the 
suburbs,  with  a  charming  garden 
attached." 

Jim  Warren  had  been  half  smiling  as 
he  listened.  He  picked  up  the  revolver 
and  was  examining  it. 

"A  little  job  of  safe-drilling  in  a  hotel 
comes  in  the  course  of  your  duties  at 
times,  I  dare  say?"  Jim  Warren  asked 
carelessly. 

"You  know  of  that,  then,  sir?"  in- 
quired the  burglar.  "It  took  me  two 
days  to  do  that  job.  It's  out  of  my  line, 
but  I  did  it  rather  well." 

Jim  Warren  nodded  as  if  some  question 
in  his  own  mind  had  been  answered. 

"Perhaps  a  little  photography  too?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  made  all  those  photo- 
graphs, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  " 

"Never  mind,"  Jim  Warren  interrupted.  Then  he 
came  down  to  the  matter  in  hand.  "Now  that  you  are 
here,  what  is  the  next  step?" 

"You  must  capture  me,  sir.  There'll  have  to  be  a 
desperate  struggle,  of  course;  then  you  must  bind  me 
hard  and  fast."  He  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  began  to 
reel  off  yards  of  rope.  "I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  have 
any  rope  handy,  sir;  so  I  brought  this  along  with  me." 

Jim  Warren  laughed,  deep-throated.  The  burglar 
turned  his  mild  eyes  upon  him  inquiringly. 

"If  you'll  permit  me,"  he  suggested,  "I  think  I  can 
give  the  room  the  appearance  of  having  been  upset  by 
a  struggle  without  putting  you  to  the  inconvenience  of 
going  through  it,  sir.  Let's  see !  You  were  sitting  at  the 
table  writing  when  I  came  in.  I  crept  up  and  leaped  upon 
you  from  behind.  You  might  upset  the  ink  on  the  table. 
That  would  be  rather  an  artistic  touch.  And  your  chair, 
of  course,  would  be  turned  over.  Then  you'll  have  to 
muss  up  your  hair,  sir.  I'll  tear  my  mask  across,  like 
this !  There !  Now  I  think  that  will  be  all,  sir,  if  you  will 
bind  me." 

Right  sturdily  did  Jim  Warren  bind  him,  with  his  feet 
'  drawn  together  and  wrapped  in  coils  of  the  rope  and  his 
hands  behind  him,  knotted  securely.  Then  he  picked  him 
up  in  his  sinewy  arms  and  laid  him  on  the  bed. 

" Is  that  all  right? "  he  asked. 


"Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  will  do.  If  you'll  just  fling  my 
hat  down  on  the  floor  and  trample  on  it  and  muss  up  my 
hair?   Thanks.   I  think  everything  is  quite  convincing." 

"But  the  revolver? "  Jim  Warren  held  it  in  his  hand. 

"You'd  better  take  it  along,  sir,"  the  burglar  said."  It 
has  only  wax  bullets  in  it."  He  blushed.  "It  quite 
unnerves  me  to  think  of  loading  it  with  real  bullets." 

"But  suppose,"  Jim  Warren  queried  — "suppose  there 
should  come  a  time  when  you  needed  a  real  bullet?" 

"I  should  let  myself  be  taken,  sir,  if  that's  what  you 
mean.  I  couldn't— I  wouldn't  hurt  any  one;  and  if  I 
am  hurt,  I  carry  very  heavy  insurance,  sir." 

Jim  Warren  didn't  comment  upon  the  fact  that  insur- 
ance would  be  invalid  if  the  burglar  should  be  killed  or 


"Yes,  I  think  perhaps  you  do,"  said  Jim  Warren.  He 
was  grinning  into  the  transmitter.  "Those  photographs 
have  a  price,  you  know." 

"A  price!"  Lewis'  teeth  snapped.  Why  hadn't  he 
thought  of  that  before!   "And  what  is  that  price?" 

"Your  withdrawal  and  the  indorsement  of  Jim  Warren, 
labor  candidate,  by  your  machine." 

The  sheer  audacity  of  the  suggestion  left  Lewis  dumb 
for  an  instant.  When  words  came  at  last  it  was  a 
spluttering  that  was  incoherent  over  the  wire. 

"What  is  it,  please?"  Jim  Warren  mocked. 

"No!"  thundered  Lewis. 

"Very  well,"  said  Jim  Warren.    "I'll  turn  the  burglar 
over  to  the  police.   Good  night."   There  was  a  clatter  as 
he  hung  the  receiver  on  the  hook.  .  .  . 
Five  minutes  later  Jim  Warren  reentered 
his  room. 

"Didn't  hook  him  that  time,"  he  ex- 
plained in  answer  to  the  look  of  inquiry 
on  the  burglar's  face.  "However,  I'll 
bet  eight  dollars  he  spends  the  most  un- 
comfortable night  of  his  life."  He  leaned 
over  and  unfastened  the  knots  which 
bound  the  burglar.  "Better  run  along 
to  the  wife  and  kiddies,"  he  advised. 
"They'll  be  worrying  about  you." 

The  burglar  arose  and  stretched 
himself. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,  that  all  our  trouble 
came  to  nothing,"  he  apologized.  "  Good 
night,  sir." 

And  he  went  stealthily  as  he  came. 
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"Do  You  Know  I  Have  the  Strangest  Impression  of  Having 
Met  You  Somewhere  Before?" 

wounded  in  the  practice  of  his  profession;  he  couldn't 
bring  himself  to  cast  a  shadow  of  anxiety  over  this  gentle 
soul.  He  stared  at  him  a  minute  and  went  out. 

Ten  minutes  later  Francis  Everard  Lewis  was  aroused 
from  an  uneasy  sleep  by  the  ringing  of  his  telephone  bell. 
The  sharp  clatter  of  it  sent  a  nervous  thrill  through  him. 
Franques,  of  course !  Had  he  succeeded? 

"Hello!"  he  called. 

"Hello!"  came  the  reply  in  a  voice  he  had  never  heard 
before.   "This  Mr.  Lewis?" 
"Yes." 

"This  is  Jim  Warren,"  came  over  the  wire.  "I  have 
one  of  your  voters  locked  up  in  my  room.  I  thought  per- 
haps you'd  like  to  come  down  and  talk  it  over  with  me." 

"One  of  my— what?"  Lewis  demanded. 

"One  of  your  voters,"  said  Jim  Warren.  "He's  a 
burglar.  He  tells  me  he  came  to  steal  some  photographs 
which  happen  to  be  in  my  possession.  I  captured  him. 
Will  you  come  down  and  see  him?" 

"Come  down  and  see  him?  A  burglar!  I  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  Of  course  I  won't  come!" 

"Very  well,  then.   I'll  turn  him  over  to  the  police." 

"Wait  a  minute!"  The  request  came  as  if  torn  from 
Lewis'  throat.  "I— I  don't  know  anything  about  any — 
any  burglar.  I  think— perhaps— I  do  know  about  the — 
the  photographs.  I— er— I  " 


VIII 

N  THE  aerie  height  of  an  office  which 
overlooked  the  whole  of  the  city  of 
New  York  Mr.  Pointer  sat,  a  shriveled 
wisp  of  a  man,  and  —  like  Teuf  elsdrockh — 
peered  down  "into  all  that  wasp-nest  or 
beehive,  and  witnessed  their  wax  laying 
and  honey  making  and  poison  brewing, 
and  choking  by  sulphur.  .  .  .  The 
joyful  and  the  sorrowful  are  there;  men 
are  dying  there;  men  are  being  born; 
men  are  praying.  .  .  .  Councilors 
of  state  sit  plotting  and  playing  their 
high  chess  game,  whereof  the  pawns  are 
men."  Mr.  Pointer  rasped  his  skinny 
hands  together  and  cackled  dryly. 
"Whereof  the  pawns  are  men!"  The 
phrase  pleased  him;  he  played  the  game 
himself  rather  adroitly. 

Mr.  Pointer  was  one  of  the  many  ten- 
tacles of  the  octopus;  a  clearing-house  of 
political  information  and  adviser-in-chief 
of  a  host  of  men  who  guarded  the  political 
interests  of  certain  gigantic  corporations. 
He  was  the  one  man  who  knew  precisely 
why  Governor  Blank  was  not  made 
United  States  Senator  from  the  state  of 
So-and-So;  and  why  Dash  wasn't  re- 
turned to  the  city  council  from  a  certain 
district  in  the  city  of  This-and-That;  and 
why  the  mayor  of  You  Know  vetoed  bill 
No.  18,  which  was  an  act  to  repeal  an  act, 
et  cetera.  He  knew  these  things  because 
it  was  his  business  to  know  them— and 
the  octopus  paid  him  well. 

It  was  to  him  that  Francis  Everard 
j/F    Lewis  came,  panic-stricken.    Under  the 
glittering  eyes  of  this  shriveled  little  man 
he  told '  his  story,  all  of  it,  from  Jim 
Warren's  announcement  of  his  candidacy  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  incident  of  the  captured  burglar,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Franques  to  recover  the  photographs.  He  remembered 
with  abject  horror  the  weary  hours  following  that  con- 
versation over  the  telephone.    Jim  Warren  had  said  he 

would  turn  the  burglar  over  to  the  police;  if  he  had  

But  he  hadn't;  he  had  released  him.  What  motive 
lay  back  of  that  he  didn't  know,  unless  perhaps  it  was 
Jim  Warren's  desire  to  keep  himself  out  of  a  possible 
controversy  as  to  the  breaking  open  of  a  certain  safe. 

"Why  were  you  keeping  all  your  letters  and  ours?" 
Mr.  Pointer  queried  curtly.   "What  was  the  use  of  it?" 

"I  thought  perhaps  they  might  be  of  value  at  some 
time,"  Lewis  replied  haltingly. 

"Of  value  in  case  we  ever  decided  to  throw  you  down? 
Is  that  right?   It  was  a  club  over  our  head?" 

"I  don't  know  why  I  kept  them,"  Lewis  said  des- 
perately. "  Certainly  I  didn't  want  them  to  get  into  the 
hands  of  any  one  else." 

"I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Pointer  testily.    "The  same 
scheme  has  been  tried  before.    It  never  works."  He 
paused  and  stroked  his  withered  chin.   "Just  when  was  it 
your— your  man  tried  to  recover  the  letters?" 
"Night  before  last." 
"Nothing  has  appeared  since?" 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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AN  OPTIMIST,  according  to  a  definition  current  on 
ZA  the  streets,  is  a  man  who  makes  lemonade  out  of  the 
lemons  that  are  handed  to  him.  In  the  Postmaster- 
General's  annual  report  there  are  traces  of  so  many  ideas 
that  the  periodicals  have  been  urging  that  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  call  Mr.  Hitchcock  an  optimist.  In  these 
days,  however,  it  is  just  as  well  to  bring  in  Doctor  Wiley 
before  gulping  down  anything. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Hitchcock  believes  that  his  lemonade, 
colored  a  beautiful  pink  with  promises  of  a  parcels-post 
and  sweetened  with  hints  of  penny  postage,  will  hit  the 
right  spot  with  a  thirsty  public.  Possibly  it  will  with 
those  who  do  not  stop  to  analyze  what  they  take  in;  but 
many  things  that  would  go  down  without  question  in  the 
good  old  one-ring-circus  days  of  politics  are  now  viewed 
with  skepticism  by  a  more  sophisticated  audience. 

On  analysis  one  finds  that  the  wholesome  lemons,  so 
freely  bestowed,  have  not  been  used.  Instead,  the 
thoughtful  mixologist  has  substituted  an  inferior  acid. 
Nevertheless  we  believe  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  thoroughly  in 
earnest  and  absolutely  convinced  of  the  merit  of  his  wares. 
He  has  peddled  pink  lemonade  among  the  delighted  rubes 
for  so  long  that  he  is  quite  unable  to  understand  a  public 
that  is  beginning  to  loathe  pink  lemonade.  His  training 
has  been  with  the  show  and  his  methods  are  those  of  the 
showman.  It  has  been  his  business  to  get  the  people  into 
the  big  tent;  to  delight  and  mystify  them  with  the  wild 
man  and  the  bearded  lady;  to  send  them  home  full  of  pink 
lemonade— and,  after  the  show,  to  feed  the  elephant. 

The  Hand  in  a  Hundred  Million  Pockets 

NO  MATTER  how  sincerely  a  man  may  want  to  forget 
the  circus  and  its  ways  they  are  hard  to  get  out  of  the 
blood.  Our  younger  politicians  have  begun  to  see  that  the 
times  have  changed  and  that  their  customs  must  change 
with  them  if  they  are  to  stay  in  power.  Mr.  Hitchcock  has 
profited  by  the  discussion  of  his  Department  in  the  maga- 
zines. The  process  of  education  has  begun  in  him,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  public  can  afford  to  complete  it;  for  men 
who  have  been  trained  to  think  along  the  lines  of  political 
expediency  can  rarely  learn  to  act  along  the  lines  of  busi- 
ness efficiency.  Almost  invariably  such  men  take  two 
truths  and  deduce  a  half  truth  from  them;  and  when  they 
start  out  to  be  businesslike  it  is  only  to  make  business 
blunders. 

Though  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  unquestionably  appointed 
for  political  reasons  and  has  been  recognized  as  the  dis- 
penser of  patronage  for  the  Administration,  he  now 
echoes  the  demand  of  the  periodicals  that  the  postal 
service  be  taken  out  of  politics.  Surely,  the  reader  will 
say,  this  is  a  case  where  he  has  used  the  pure  juice  of  the 
lemon.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Post-office  vacancies 
have  now  been  pretty  well  filled  with  Administration  men, 


can  the  public  be  expected  to  listen  seriously  to  a 
proposal  to  take  the  service  out  of  politics  so  long 
as  the  boss  politician  of  the  Administration  remains 
at  the  head  of  it? 

It  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  analyze  in  detail 
the  report  of  which  this  is  a  sample,  but  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  its  other  recom- 
mendations as  we  consider  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  a  business  man. 
A  great  merchant  engaged  in  a  competitive  business 
always  asks  himself  how  much  —  not  how  little  —  he 
can  afford  to  give  the  public  for  its  money.  He  de- 
pends on  close  buying,  the  elimination  of  waste,  cash 
discounts  and  an  enormous  volume  of  business  done 
on  a  small  margin  to  make  his  big  profits.  At  first,  mon- 
opolistic corporations  were  inclined  to  be  indifferent  to 
petty  savings,  careless  of  the  public's  attitude,  and  to  go 
after  the  ultimate  consumer's  ultimate  dollar.  Pru- 
dence, however,  if  nothing  else,  is  beginning  to  dictate 
a  different  course.  It  is  recognized  that  not  only  is 
honesty  the  best  policy,  but  that  efficiency,  courtesy  and 
moderation  are  virtues  not  to  be  despised,  even  by  a  mon- 
opoly. The  hogs  are  still  at  the  trough,  but  they  are  slowly 
being  taught  to  keep  their  feet  out  of  it. 

As  yet  our  postal  department  has  developed  neither 
the  survival-of-the-fittest  efficiency  of  the  competitive 
merchant  nor  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  better 
public-service  corporations.  In  intention  it  is  a  great 
benevolent  corporation  in  which  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country  is  a  shareholder.  It  has  been  given  a 
monopoly  of  certain  things  simply  because  it  was  believed 
that  it  could  do  those  things  more  cheaply  and  more  satis- 
factorily than  any  individual  or  set  of  individuals.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  facts  that  it  does  not  measure  up  to  these  specifi- 
cations. This  is  due  solely  to  the  indifference  and  negli- 
gence of  its  stockholders— the  people— who  have  shown 
no  special  interest  whether  or  not  its  corporation  was 
handling  its  business  economically  and  reaching  out 
aggressively  for  more. 

Despite  our  Boston  tea-party  we  have  submitted  to 
outrageous  overtaxation  in  this  country  because  it  was 
indirect;  and  we  have  viewed  complacently  the  yearly 
waste  of  millions  and  the  diversion  of  other  millions  of 
possible  profits  to  express  companies  without  under- 
standing that  if  we  were  alive  to  our  interests  this  money 
would  be  paid  over  to  us  in  the  form  of  dividends,  just 
as  surely  as  if  we  each  received  a  personal  check  from 
Uncle  Sam. 

No  one  will  ever  have  a  proper  conception  of  his  Govern- 
ment until  he  gets  it  firmly  in  mind  that,  every  time  he 
buys  any  article  that  is  taxed,  he  is  actually  making  two 
cash  payments— one  for  the  article  itself  and  the  other  for 
the  tax  on  it.  Every  time,  too,  that  he  sees  waste,  inef- 
ficiency and  extravagance  in  the  public  service,  he  must 
learn  to  feel  a  hand  actually  reaching  into  his  pocket  and 
taking  away  from  him  a  cent,  five  cents,  a  quarter,  or  even 
a  dollar  or  two.  That  is  the  precise  thing  which  is  hap- 
pening. The  Government  is  large,  impersonal;  its  expendi- 
tures are  huge  but  personal.  They  are  taken  out  of  your 
wages,  your  earnings.  No  man  can  make  so  little  and 
spend  .so  little  that  the  Government  does  not  dip  into  his 
pocket. 


The  Post-office  should  pay  a  profit— of  one  cent  yearly. 
Every  penny  that  it  makes  over  that— and  under  busi- 
nesslike management  the  amount  can  be  millions— should 
be  returned  to  its  stockholders  in  the  form  of  decreased 
charges  for  service.  Though  the  payment  of  these  divi- 
dends would  be  indirect,  just  as  the  collection  of  a  portion 
of  your  wages  through  taxation  is  indirect,  you  must 
understand  clearly  that  they  would  mean  just  so  much 
cold  cash  paid  into  your  pocket.  These  dividends  can  and 
should  be  given  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  one-cent  letter 
postage  and  in  maintaining  and  ultimately  in  lowering  the 
present  rate  on  second-class  mail.  An  enormous  addi- 
tional dividend  could  be  declared  by  following  the  example 
of  every  other  civilized  country  and  taking  into  the  Post- 
office  the  profitable  business  of  carrying  parcels,  which  the 
people  have  surrendered  to  a  few  express  companies. 

It  may  be  safely  premised  that  any  modern  business  man 
who  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Post-office,  unhampered  by 
politics  and  politicians,  and  given  authority  to  reorganize 
it  on  a  business  basis,  would  reverse  the  present  policy  of 
the  Department  in  many  important  particulars.  For,  in 
essence,  that  policy  seems  to  be  to  raise  prices  on  a  large 
part  of  its  business  instead  of  lowering  them  by  decreasing 
costs;  of  driving  its  biggest  customers  away  instead  of 
instituting  an  energetic  campaign  for  more  business. 

i  i 

Playing  Parcels>Post  With  a  Limit 

NEXT  to  the  schoolboy  idea  of  taxing  the  advertising  in 
the  popular  magazines,  we  can  cite  no  better  instance 
of  the  present  management's  sagacity  than  its  recommenda- 
tions concerning  a  parcels-post— a  business  which  belongs 
to  the  Post-office  and  which,  with  its  organization  and 
equipment,  it  could  take  on  with  a  minimum  of  trouble 
and  expense.  Now  the  Postmaster-General  recommends 
that  the  parcels-post  be  first  tried  experimentally,  when  it 
is  a  demonstrated  success  and  a  profitable  adjunct  of  every 
important  Post-office  in  the  world  except  ours.  Even 
granting  that  a  parcels-post  in  America  would  be  an 
experiment  and  not  a  miracle,  where  should  the  experiment 
be  tried?  Where  would  a  private  corporation  begin  the 
business  of  carrying  parcels?  Would  it  try  out  the  idea  in 
the  backwoods,  lay  out  routes  between  farmhouses  and 
refuse  to  take  business  originating  off  these  routes?  Or 
would  it  just  naturally  pick  out  New  York  or  Chicago, 
with  the  thickly  settled  territory  surrounding  those  cities, 
and  rustle  for  all  the  business  in  sight,  gradually  extending 
the  service  into  the  more  sparsely  settled  sections  that  the 
express  companies  do  not  find  worth  fighting  for?  Don't 
bother  echo  for  an  answer  to  this— you  can  answer  it 
yourself. 

This  idea  of  a  "limited"  parcels-post  is  typical  of  the 
official  political  mind.  The  first  thing  that  a  business  man 
would  do  in  the  Post-office  would  be  to  take  the  limit  off. 
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VII 

I RECKON  God  produces  the  most  wonder- 
ful "serials' '  in  this  world.  He  makes  every 
life  so  interesting  that  the  man  who  lives 
it,  and  especially  the  woman  who  lives  it 
with  him,  holds  on  to  it  far  more  tenaciously 
than  either  of  them  does  to  hope  or  ambition 
or  happiness.  Even  if  they  cannot  bear  each 
other,  they  go  on  living  together,  like  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  hand.  They  love  the  com- 
pany of  each  other's  misery.  They  fit  one 
another's  ugliness  like  homely  old  garments 
that  have  been  worn  so  long  they  yield  to  the 
figure  more  comfortably  than  new  ones. 

As  for  me,  I  am  thankful  that,  whatever 
complaint  I  may  make  against  Adam's  ways, 
living  with  him  has  never  been  dull.  It  seems 
to  me  I  have  been  like  a  sort  of  huge  lay  figure 
in  a  swift,  comet-tail  romance  most  of  the 
time.  He  has  always  been  able  and  willing 
to  afford  all  the  excitement,  anxiety,  joy  and 
distress  the  morbid  nature  of  woman  craves. 
There  have  been  days,  it  is  true,  when  I  have 
looked  up  at  the  cemetery  hill  beyond  Boone- 
ville,  and  have  contemplated  the  old  arbor- vitse 
above  Mr.  Bailey's  last  resting-place  with  the 
thought  that  probably  I  would  rather  be  buried 
beside  my  first  husband— I  have  the  feeling 
that  Adam  may  be  restless  even  in  his  very 
grave;  but  from  start  to  finish  I'd  infinitely 
rather  live  with  my  second  husband.  It  may 
be,  after  you  have  finished  reading  this  chap- 
ter, you  will  think  that  is  a  scandalous  prefer- 
ence. I  cannot  help  what  you  think.  There 
is  a  lot  that  is  still  scandalous  in  the  human, 
even  in  good  women  humans.  They  may 
not  admit  it,  or  believe  it;  nevertheless  it  is 
there. 

And  marriage  is  a  queer  state,  anyhow; 
much  queerer  than  those  people  think  who  try 
to  get  into  it— and  being  in,  strive  to  get  out. 
It  is  not  so  everlastingly  happy  as  unmarried 
lovers  suppose  it  is.    That  sweet-hawthorn, 
blue-eyed,  romantic  look  of  marriage  on  the 
outside  is  the  wise  lie  Nature  tells  to  get  them 
into  the  yoke  of  it.   Neither  is  it  a  sacrament. 
Because  in  that  case  too  many  bonded  modern 
marriages  would  be  sacrileges.    Neither  is  it 
merely  a  "  contract "  such  as  some  head-end 
socialists  claim.  It  is  a  relation,  like  any 
other— only  nearer.  You  may  get  into  it 
sacredly  or  sacrilegiously,  or  with  no  end  of 
sentimental  foolishness  about  not  staying 
together  in  it  one  hour  after  the  glory  and 
glamour  of  love  are  past.  But  when  either  the 
one  or  the  other  gets  out,  is  divorced,  both  are 
maimed  for  life.    They  experience  a  death  of 
some  immortal  member,  like  love.    I  have  known  good 
women,  utterly  blameless,  who  were  divorced  from  their 
husbands  for  the  best  of  decent  reasons,  but  I  never  knew 
one  who  could  be  normal.    Something  that  you  cannot 
see,  but  which  you  know  and  observe,  limps  forever 
afterward.    And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  men.  You 
would  not  think  it,  considering  that  when  they  are  most 
married  they  are  so  much  less  married  than  women  are. 
Still,  it  happens  in  them  also— a  strange,  irremediable 
destruction. 

However,  all  this  is  prefatory  to  something  I  am  not  yet 
ready  to  tell.   I  will  go  on  a  little  more  about  Adam. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  be  elected  to  Congress,  but  once 
you  are  elected,  being  a  Congressman  is  infinitely  easier 
than  clerking  in  a  grocery  store  or  plowing  corn  for  a 
living— that  is,  unless  you  are  ill  bred  and  want  to  show 
off  by  making  speeches  and  rising  like  a  green  exclamation 
mark  to  a  point  of  order  in  the  House,  when  everybody 
knows  that  the  thing,  the  bill,  or  whatever  it  is,  has  been 
mended,  amended  and  settled  by  the  committee  before- 
hand, as  usual.  All  a  young  Congressman  has  to  do  is  to 
keep  quiet,  follow  the  old  bell-wethers  of  his  party,  get  a 
secretary,  establish  an  epistolary  relation  with  his  con- 
stituents, encourage  them  to  ask  for  little  things  like 
sample  betty-bugs  to  eat  other  bugs,  garden  seeds,  and 
different  kinds  of  minnows  for  their  fishponds.  Then  he 
must  be  prompt,  faithful  and  businesslike,  with  a  touch  of 
personal  intimacy,  in  fulfilling  their  requests.  It  is  not 
expensive.  The  Government  furnishes  the  betty-bugs, 
seeds  and  minnows. 

When  Adam  had  been  in  Congress  ten  years  there  was 
not  a  cabbage  above  ground  in  his  district  or  a  fish  under 
the  water  thereof  that  could  not  trace  its  lineage  back  to 
Uncle  Sam.  It  came  to  the  pass  that  a  man  was  ashamed 
if  his  snapbeans  did  not  have  the  Government  back  of 
them.  And  there  was  not  a  voter  anywhere  who  could  not 
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"/  Expect  to  Make  a  Few  Tracks  of  My  Ownt" 

show  a  friendly  personal  letter  from  Congressman  West, 
in  Washington.  Of  course  there  was  occasionally  some 
old  dunderhead  who  demanded  something  harder  to  get. 
Give  a  constituent  an  inch  and  he  w  11  take  an  ell.  Once, 
I  remember,  it  was  made  known  to  Adam  that  his  reelec- 
tion depended  upon  getting  an  appropriation  to  make 
locks  in  the  river.  Adam  was  worried.  I  may  say  he  was 
distracted.  For  it  is  much  easier  to  get  perch  minnows  and 
lettuce-seed  out  of  the  Government  than  an  appropriation. 

" Confound  it !"  he  exclaimed  one  day.  "I  wish  this 
entire  district  were  dry  land!" 

Then,  after  a  moment's  frowning  meditation,  he  con- 
cluded: 

"But  in  that  case  they  would  have  demanded  an  even 
greater  appropriation  to  dig  a  canal  through  it!" 

He  spent  most  of  that  year  in  Washington,  even  between 
sessions.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  gimlet-work 
connected  with  getting  money  from  the  Government,  and 
for  the  first  time  we  had  to  "entertain."  This,  I  have 
come  to  understand,  was  more  embarrassing  to  Adam  than 
it  was  to  me.  For  I  did  not  know  how  to  entertain 
fashionably;  I  knew  only  how  to  be  hospitable. 

He  had  added  an  ell  to  the  house  after  the  children 
came,  which  gave  us  an  extra  room  for  company.  The 
only  thing  I  regretted  was  that  the  ell  took  up  the  space  I 
had  always  given  to  poppies  in  the  garden.  And  it  is  no 
use  to  tell  the  people  of  the  world  who  will  read  this  how 
much  I  missed  my  fine  red-and-white  silk  ladies.  I  do  not 
think  the  poppy  is  a  moral  flower.  But  it  always  seemed 
to  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  other  simple-hearted 
blossoms  in  my  garden  that  fashionable,  alluringly  clad 
women  in  fast  society  do  to  homelier,  less  attractive  women 
who  are  far  above  being  in  society.  Yet  I  could  not  help 
liking  them,  cherishing  them.  They  came  up  every 
spring,  and  were  careful  not  to  do  it  too  soon,  like  delicate 
women  unwilling  to  expose  themselves  to  inclement 


weather.  There  was  an  air  of  exclusiveness 
about  them,  as  though  they  had  made  a  fash- 
ionable summer  resort  of  the  western  corner 
of  the  garden.  And  if  you  plucked  one  it  shed 
its  petals  at  once,  as  though  it  could  not  bear 
its  surroundings— just  as  those  same  ladies 
mentioned  above  sulk,  leave  off  their  finery 
and  loll  in  ugly  kimonos  if  you  take  them 
away  from  the  vainglories  of  their  particular 
"set."  I  exhausted  my  horticultural  skill 
trying  to  make  those  poppies  bloom  some- 
where else  in  the  garden.  They  merely 
dropped  down,  withered,  as  much  as  to  say: 

"  We  simply  cannot  do  it !  Our  petticoats 
and  parasols  have  been  ruined  by  this  exposure, 
in  these  disgusting  surroundings." 

But,  I  say,  we  had  the  company  room, 
somewhat  removed  from  the  confusion  created 
by  the  children  in  the  rest  of  the  house.  And 
occasionally  now  Adam  brought  some  friend 
home  with  him,  who  occupied  it  for  a  week  at 
a  time— a  week  fraught  with  mysteries  for  me 
and  hospitable  anxieties  for  Adam.  I  always 
felt  as  though  I  were  walking  in  a  sort  of 
Coney  Island  darkness  that  might  terminate 
in  shocking  revelations  when  Adam  had  a 
brother  politician  in  the  house.  Such,  for 
example,  as  a  pretty  little  wicker  basket  with 
an  empty  bottle  lying  sideways  in  it,  as  though 
it  had  been  as  delicately  nurtured  as  an  infant. 
It  had  a  French  label  on  it,  and  Adam  said  it 
was  a  "tonic"  Senator  B.  took. 

This  Senator  B.  was  a  remarkable  man  in 
many  ways  besides  being  an  important  mem- 
ber of  an  important  committee.  He  was  of 
small  stature,  with  a  shock  of  black  hair,  and 
had  the  appearance  in  the  face  of  having  been 
parboiled.  He  could  drink  more  water  than 
any  person  I  have  ever  seen,  and  most  of  it 
was  expensive  mineral  water.  Really,  it  was 
serious.  And  the  more  I  saw  of  the  strange- 
ness of  the  senatorial  appetite,  the  less  I  won- 
dered at  Adam's  expenses  in  Washington.  A 
Senator  or  Congressman,  I  found,  might  eat 
very  little,  alarmingly  little,  but  it  might  take 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week  to  furnish  him  with 
just  digestible  water.  Adam  and  Senator  B. 
never  sat  down  that  summer  on  the  little  side 
porch  in  front  of  the  company  room  without 
having  "something  to  drink"  on  the  table 
between  them  and  bottles  of  water  in  buckets 
of  iced  water  by  their  side.  It  was  no  trouble 
to  me,  for  we  always  hired  a  negro  boy  to 
wait  on  them  whenever  we  had  a  statesman 
in  the  house.  And  it  was  from  Aaron,  the 
black  boy,  that  I  learned  how  much  mineral 
water  our  guest  consumed.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  public 
life  men  eat  less  and  less  solid  food  and  depend  more 
and  more  upon  the  liquid  diet. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Senator  B.  was  his  mind.  He 
was  determined  to  do  such  and  such  a  thing  with  the 
country.  I  never  understood  what,  but  he  spoke  of  "the 
country"  at  large  as  though  it  were  his  golf  ball.  Wash- 
ington was  simply  the  tee  from  which  he  would  send  it 
where  he  thought  best.  He  believed  he  was  anointed  by 
the  Lord  for  his  stroke,  and  apparently  that  was  the  only 
use  he  had  for  a  Superior  Being— a  sort  of  master  of 
ceremonies  to  his  own  greatness.  This  is  the  most  danger- 
ous kind  of  statesman  there  is.  He  gets  a  profound  "call" 
to  turn  the  country  upside  down,  and  he  can  do  it  with  a 
clear  conscience  when  he  can  do  it  at  all.  There  is  no 
form  of  paresis  so  evident  and  so  common  among  them 
as  this  paresis  of  egotism,  especially  when  we  have  worn 
out  a  couple  of  old  political  parties  and  have  to  line  up 
some  new  ones.  The  popcorn  activity  of  his  ideals  seems 
to  him  heroic  inspiration;  and  maybe  it  is.  But  where  one 
such  man  succeeds,  a  hundred  fail.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  great  measure  of  Adam's  strength  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  never  an  egotist,  but  was  always  a  dramatist, 
and  of  no  mean  ability;  especially  when  he  took  a  notion 
to  dramatize  one  of  his  own  half-dozen  characters.  Thus 
he  secured  the  influence  of  Senator  B.  and  eventually 
through  him  the  money  he  needed  for  the  river-locks, 
because  he  knew  how  to  play  the  proper  complimentary 
accompaniment  to  the  Senator's  egotism.  Adam  was  the 
simple-minded  gentleman  in  an  old-fashioned  home,  who 
held  down  the  note  of  the  Senator's  achievement  long 
enough  to  insure  its  furnishing  the  bass  notes  in  every  con- 
versation. He  effaced  himself  in  the  political  orbit,  leaving 
his  guest  to  flash  around  it  like  a  split-tail  comet  of  phe- 
nomenal speed  and  splendor.  Above  all,  he  was  the  earnest 
but  helpless  champion  of  his  river's  needs.  He  was  nothing. 
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The  river  was  everything,  and  B. 
was  the  anointed  of  the  Lord — 
anything,  everything  he  called 
himself. 

I  have  sometimes  feared  that 
perhaps  I  am  not  as  stupid  as  Adam 
has  always  taken  such  comfort  in 
believing  me  to  be.  I  say  "feared," 
because  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
could  never  bear  the  needle-eyed 
inspection  of  a  shrewd  woman.  A 
woman  may  have  a  very  receptive 
and  even  a  profound  mind  without 
the  fact  being  discovered.  Thus, 
with  me,  conversation  is  an  invol- 
untary mental  disguise.  I  cannot 
talk  about  anything  much  but  the 
children— what  they  have  said  or 
done.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  a 
passion  for  telling  their  little  say- 
ings. I  can  no  more  help  it  than 
an  old  cat  can  help  licking  the  fur 
of  her  kittens.  I  feel  a  kind  of  glow 
inside,  as  though  my  heart  were 
blooming,  when  I  repeat  things  like 
this  from  little  Langston. 

"Well,  little  man,"  said  Senator 
B.tohimoneday,  "do  you  expect  to 
follow  in  your  father's  footsteps?" 

"No,"  replied  the  child  gravely. 
"I  expect  to  make  a  few  tracks  of 
my  own!" 

And  I  am  always  nervous  for 
fear  every  new  acquaintance  will 
not  realize  merely  from  contemplat- 
ing Evangeline  that  she  leads  all 
her  classes.  It  seems  to  me  fathers 
and  mothers— everybody,  in  fact — - 
ought  to  make  much  of  this  swift, 
transient  brightness  in  girls.  It  is 
so  pitiful  the  way  they  stop,  glaze 
over  and  become  dull  as  women 
after  they  have  frisked  sometimes 

entirely  through  a  coeducational  institution  at  the  head  of 
the  class.  And  most  of  them  do.  So,  I  say,  I  could  not  help 
talking  about  our  boys  and  praising  our  girl.  Nevertheless, 
over  and  above  this  maternal  obsession  I  have  a  mind  that 
observes  and  comprehends  vastly  more  of  what  goes  on 
about  me  at  large  than  I  could  ever  reveal  in  words.  For 
instance,  I  cannot  remember  when  I  have  not  stood  off  and 
watched  Adam  play  stronger,  more  influential  men  like 
Senator  B.  for  what  he  wanted.  Yet  I  have  never  men- 
tioned such  a  thing  to  Adam,  and  he  is  far  from  supposing 
me  capable  of  so  much  observation. 

The  one  object  that  confuses  me  is  Adam  himself.  I 
think  more  about  him  and  understand  him  better  when  he 
is  not  present.  The  moment  he  approaches  me,  it  is  as 
though  I  had  a  strong  light  flashed  in  my  eyes.  I  expe- 
rience ever  anew*  the  sweet  blindness  of  love,  a  sort  of 
automatic  devotion  to  him;  and  although  in  the  gallery 
silence  of  my  mind  I  know  exactly  how  much  of  his  success 
has  been  due  to  mere  histrionic  ability,  I  have  never 
hissed  him  even  secretly.  It  is  not  his  worthiness  or  his 
unworthiness  that  renders  him  dear  to  me,  but  it  is  him- 
self, the  amazing  combination  his  body  and  spirit  make  of 
both.  I  believe  the  effort  to  shield  him  from  the  rigors  of 
my  own  righteous  condemnation  has  forced  me  to  become 
more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  good  woman  ought  to  be.  I 
mean  that  I  am  capable  of  looking  at  both  sides  of  a 
question  where  he  is  involved,  and  of  bearing  with  one 
of  his  political  emergencies  in  a  morally  accommodating 
spirit. 

And  nothing  has  ever  been  so  shocking  to  me  as  to 
have  some  one  else  recognize  in  him  the  same  limitations 
that  I  have  covered  with  my  love  by  day  and  my  prayers 
by  night.  This  brings  me  to  relate  a  certain  instance. 

So  long  as  Adam  was  in  the  state  legislature  and  state 
senate  he  controlled  his  own  press— that  is  to  say,  he 
edited  the  Banner,  which  was  the  only  newspaper  in  the 
section  he  represented.  But  when  he  ran  for  Congress 
the  hawkeye  of  more  than  one  newspaper  in  the  state  was 
turned  searchingly  upon  him.  Now  and  then  he  appeared 
in  the  moving-picture  show  the  press  made  of  public  men 
and  their  adventures,  but  it  was  usually  in  a  good-natured 
way.  Besides,  I  rarely  read  the  papers  and  did  not  know 
that  he  appeared  in  them  at  all  until  the  Mephistocles 
Commercial  Applause,  a  very  prominent  paper  in  the 
state,  suddenly  reported  in  frightful  headlines  that  Colonel 

Adam  West,  Congressman  from  the  th  District,  was 

said  to  be  philandering  with  certain  prominent  Republicans 
at  a  time  when  every  Democrat  should  stay  by  his  old 
lady,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Then  followed  half-veiled 
allusions  to  the  "gay  and  debonair"  life  that  Colonel 
West  led  in  Washington,  and  the  prediction  that  it  would 
terminate  with  the  next  election  if  the  said  Colonel  did 
not  pay  less  attention  to  what  he  was  doing  and  more  to 
what  he  ought  to  do.  The  thing  was  illustrated  with  a 
big-headed,  spider-legged  cartoon  of  Adam  in  a  perfectly 
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killing  attitude  of  grandiloquent  eloquence  before  the 
symbolic  figure  of  a  stout  old  elephant.  I  did  not  mind 
the  reference  to  party  infidelity.  Even  a  woman  knows 
that  too  much  fidelity  to  party  platforms,  party  lines  and, 
above  all,  to  party  candidates,  has  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  evil  administration  in  this  country.  But  I  experienced 
a  nameless  anxiety  about  Adam,  as  the  first  Eve  might 
have  felt  if  her  Adam  had  gotten  out  of  Genesis  and 
strayed  as  far,  say,  as  the  Song  of  Solomon.  My  fears 
were  the  more  depressing  because  of  their  vagueness. 
A  wife  is  usually  at  a  disadvantage  when  she  attempts 
to  think  out  clearly  and  exactly  what  her  husband  has 
been  doing  wrong,  because  as  a  rule  it  is  unbearably 
unthinkable. 

I  brooded  all  day  over  that  paragraph  in  the  Mephisto- 
cles Commercial  Applause  which  referred  so  leeringly  to 
the  gayety  and  debonairness  of  Congressman  West;  then 
I  wrote  the  following  note: 

Dear  Adam:  Come  home.  I  must  see  you  at  once.  The  matter 
is  urgent  and  affects  my  happiness.   We  are  all  well. 

Affectionately  yours,  Eve. 

I  suppose  the  most  sterile  and  naturally  expurgated 
literature  in  this  world  is  the  correspondence  between  the 
middle-aged  husband  and  wife.  Two  days  later  I  received 
this  telegram: 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Cannot  come  now.  What  is  the  matter?   Write  particulars. 

Adam. 

I  clipped  the  entire  article  from  the  Mephistocles 
Commercial  Applause,  marked  the  sentences  exploiting 
the  gay  and  debonair  features  of  his  life  in  Washington, 
placed  it  in  an  envelope  and  addressed  it  to  him,  with  the 
following  note: 

Dear  Adam:  It  matters  little  to  me  whether  you  follow  a 
donkey  or  an  elephant  in  your  political  convictions,  and  I  can 
bear  your  being  innocently  "gay."  I  know  you  have  a  happy 
disposition.  But  how  do  you  come  by  this  word  "debonair"?  That 
adjective  always  seemed  to  me  designed  exclusively  for  curly-headed 
bachelors  without  family  cares.     Affectionately,  Eve. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  I  received  this  reply  by  wire: 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Reporter  liar.  You  dearest  woman  in  the  world.  Be  home  on  22d. 

Adam. 

By  this  time  I  was  only  a  very  large,  deep-bosomed, 
middle-aged  wife.  I  wore  plain  dresses  and  my  hair  to 
match,  and  I  had  a  double  chin;  but  in  my  heart  I  was  as 
joyful  as  the  youngest  Eve  when  I  read  this  telegram. 
Looking  back  over  life,  I  know  the  happiest  hours  I  have 
ever  spent  have  been  those  in  which  I  believed  most  firmly 
some  lie  Adam  has  told  me.  This  was  true  even  when  I 
had  a  profound  inner  conviction  that  it  was  a  lie.  I  only 
set  my  faith  the  sturdier  task  of  believing  it.   And  really 


this  is  no  harder  than  believing 
some  of  the  things  one  is  taught  to 
believe  literally  in  the  Bible;  in 
fact— I  say  it  to  my  regret  and 
shame— I  have  found  it  easier  to 
exercise  this  egregious  faith  in  Adam 
than  in  some  of  the  things  Moses 
says  he  did.  I  am  not  throwing  off 
on  Moses,  you  understand,  but  off 
and  on  I  have  been  tempted  to 
believe  he  exaggerated  little  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  conduct- 
ing of  the  Israelitish  expedition. 
This  is  the  great  temptation  of  great 
men,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an 
ignoble  one.  Adam  never  had  it. 
His  fallaciousness  was  simply  the 
well-embroidered  curtain  he  hung 
between  me  and  the  distressing 
sight  of  his  shortcoming,  his  sin, 
or  whatever  it  was  he  wanted  to 
hide  from  me. 

So  on  this  day  I  folded  the  dear 
telegram,  slipped  it  into  my  bosom 
more  slyly  than  a  girl  does  a  love 
note,  and  I  was  reassured,  deeply 
refreshed  from  my  sadness,  like  a 
dry  field  that  has  had  a  rain  and 
suddenly  feels  the  ends  of  a  thou- 
sand sweet  blossoms  stirring  in  its 
soil.  For  the  hundredth  time  Adam 
was  my  renewed  annuity  in  happi- 
ness. All  this;  yet  far  within  some 
chapel  place  of  the  spirit,  where 
candles  dimly  burn  before  every 
woman's  altar,  I  beheld  myself 
bowed,  weeping,  inconsolable,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  in  spite  of  Adam's 
assurance  I  had  been  bereaved, 
that  I  was  in  some  sense  a  widow 
and  my  children  partly  fatherless. 
Many  a  wife  is,  and  feels  it, 
—  although  she  may  never  know  it. 
Things  are  not  the  way  they  look.  Even  the  naked  eye 
deceives  us.  Take  a  good  story.  You  read  it  with  thrills 
of  delight.  You  itemize  the  virtues  of  the  hero.  You  see 
his  life  as  a  whole,  not  day  by  day.  You  think  how  good 
and  noble  such  a  man  must  feel.  This  is  the  deception.  He 
feels  worried  and  ill-tempered  half  the  time.  If  you  were 
in  his  place,  doing  the  very  things  the  author  describes  with 
so  much  heavenly  pigment,  you  would  probably  be  bored 
to  death  or,  what  is  more  likely,  worked  to  death,  if  you 
chose  the  part  of  the  hero  in  the  best  modern  story.  Apt  as 
not,  you  would  wind  up  and  out  with  nervous  prostration 
and  a  violent  disgust  at  the  hysterics  of  greatness. 

What  I  am  thinking  of  in  this  connection  is  the  way  we, 
the  children  and  I,  were  living  now  in  Booneville.  It  looked 
idyllic.  Our  husband  and  father  was  away  in  the  world, 
where  a  man  ought  to  be,  doing  his  part  with  distinction, 
while  we  remained  safe,  secluded  at  home,  where  the  wife 
and  the  children  ought  to  be.  And  everything  about  the 
place  suggested  that  one  idea— home— a  house  in  which 
prayers  were  said  about  the  mother's  knees  at  evening; 
where  bread  was  set  to  rise;  where  every  rug  and  chair 
and  table  was  a  little  faded,  a  bit  worn  or  scratched,  as 
things  are  in  a  house  gifted  with  children.  And  the  sounds 
that  went  out  of  it  were  all  sweet  sounds:  their  laughter, 
their  quick,  happy  cries,  their  joyful  babble,  their  tran- 
sient quarrels,  their  unweaned  cries  for  "Mother,"  the 
clatter  of  their  feet,  the  prints  of  their  fingers  everywhere. 
Outside  there  were  the  flowers  that  had  lived  and  bloomed 
in  the  family  so  long  they  had  become  a  part  of  it.  When 
you  have  gathered  the  same  colored  roses  from  the  same 
bush  for,  say,  twenty  years,  it  is  no  longer  just  a  shrub,  it 
is  your  siste.  ,  the  rose,  who  has  shared  your  confidences 
upon  sad  days  and  happy  days  as  you  came  and  went  and 
sometimes  paused  beside  it  through  the  thickening  years. 
At  first  you  were  a  bride,  a  woman  rose,  beside  it.  Then 
you  were  a  mother/whose  baby  leaped  at  the  sight  of  the 
red  beauty  of  it.  And  then  you  were  middle-aged  and 
wise  in  all  the  troubles  and  illnesses  of  roses  and  babies. 
You  have  an  intimacy  with  the  old  thorn-legged  lady  by 
this  time  that  is  closer  than  that  with  your  human  next- 
door  neighbor,  who  may  also  be  a  trifle  thorny  herself. 

And  you  must  not  forget  the  dog.  I  have  not  mentioned 
him,  but  we  always  kept  a  dog,  just  as  rich  people  keep 
a  majordomo.  He  was  a  liver-spotted,  fatherly  looking 
animal  of  the  mastiff  family,  that  lived  upon  the  doormat 
on  the  veranda  for  many  years  with  the  firm  intention  of 
seizing  a  burglar  in  case  one  should  appear  there.  None 
ever  did,  but  this  always  seemed  to  me  the  mark  of  his 
great  fidelity.  Night  after  night,  from  his  earliest  puppy- 
hood  down  to  an  old  age  when  his  eyes  were  too  dim  to  see, 
his  legs  too  stiff  to  bear  him  in  a  chase,  he  never  failed 
to  be  on  the  watch  throughout  every  night  for  this  burglar. 
If  you  should  ever  be  going  through  Booneville,  and 
should  pass  the  side  gate  of  the  Adam  West  place,  you  will 
see  the  grave  of  this  protector  of  the  West  family  in  one 
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corner  of  the  garden.  He  was  buried  there  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  by  Langston  and  little  Adam  only  a 
few  years  ago.  You  will  see  his  epitaph  upon  the  surface 
of  one  of  the  broad  boards  in  the  back  fence.  It  reads 
thus: 


WALLER 

AGE  OF  LANGSTON 
DIED  JUNE  5 

HE  WAS  A  GOOD  DOG 


There  is  an  epic  simplicity  always  in  the  praise  children 
bestow. 

You  will  agree  that  this  that  I  have  written  about  our 
home  and  life  in  Booneville  is  attractive,  suggestive  of 
virtue,  honesty,  obedience  and  archaic  peace.  It  has  the 
Eden  look.  But  if  you  had  lived  there  year  after  year  you 
would  have  understood,  better  than  the  preachers  ever 
tell,  why  Adam  and  Eve  were  cast  out  of  the  garden. 
They  wanted  to  get  out.  They  were  bored.  The  Scrip- 
tures say  nothing  about  it,  but  from  my  own  experience 
those  two  elders  of  our  race  would  have  got  out  of  that 
place  if  they  had  had  to  eat  every  apple  on  the  tree  of 
forbidden  fruit,  tear  it  up  by  the  roots  and  fling  it  over 
the  fence  of  flaming  swords.  After  a  while  I  had  this 
same  discontent  in  Booneville.  I  was  tired  of  the  same 
infinitely  simple  cares  that  never  changed.  I  had  made 
an  Eden  for  Adam  which  he  appeared  to  find  very  restful 
during  his  short  vacations  at  home;  but  for  me  the  duties 
connected  with  it  were  getting  tedious.  In  my  opinion, 
if  the  Almighty  is  the  careful,  loving  Father  we  think  He 
is,  He  does  not  have  so  good  a  t  me  as  the  creatures  He 
has  made— He  has  so  many  worlds  to  look  after,  so  many 
suns  to  set,  so  many  stars  to  shine,  so  many  prayers  to 
consider. 

I  do  not  know  really  what  was  the  matter  with  me. 
Some  of  the  disorders  of  women  that  give  them  the  most 
distress  have  never  been  discovered.  As  nearly  as  I  could 
tell,  this  was  a  miasma  of  the  spirit.  It  seemed  to  me  I 
was  tired  of  being  a  good  housekeeper,  a  loving  wife  and 
a  devoted  mother.  And  all  at  once  the  thing  I  was  most 
tired  of  was  Adam's  staying  away  from  home  so  much. 
Everything  went  down  in  a  groove  and  the  groove  seemed 
to  be  located  in  the  deepening  furrow  between  my  eyes. 

To  add  to  my  confusion  a  good  many  people  began  to 
behave  with  exaggerated  kindness  toward  me,  as  though 
they  knew  what  I  did  not  know— that  is,  what  was  the 
matter  with  me.  I  noticed  this  first  in  mother.  She  came 
in  oftener,  tried  more  and  more  to 
relieve  me  of  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren; and  she  began  to  do  little 
things  for  me,  like  the  making  of 
pretty  garments  such  as  I  had  not 
worn  since  I  was  a  girl.  Then  she 
praised  me  a  great  deal.  Although 
she  had  always  been  so  silent,  she 
became  talkative  and  cheerful,  the 
way  one  is  with  a  very  sick  person 
who  needs  encouragement.  It  was 
queer.  And  that  was  not  all.  Mrs. 
Sears  was  so  attentively  kind  she 
became  offensive.  I  suppose  I  was 
hard  to  please.  But  it  seemed  that 
all  at  once  I  had  become  a  mendi- 
cant, and  that  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bors were  trying  to  keep  me  from 
starving  to  death. 

One  day  Mrs.  Sears  brought  over 
a  jar  of  preserved  Japanese  plums. 

' '  I  thought  maybe  it  would  do  you 
good,  even  if  you  don't  like  'em,  just 
to  know  folks  are  thinking  about 
you,"  she  said,  looking  at  me 
curiously. 

Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added: 

"I  should  think  you  wouldn't  be 
satisfied  living  here  and  Colonel 
West  so  far  away  yonder  in  Wash- 
ington." 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  it  after  so 
many  years,"  I  answered. 

"Still,  it  seems  to  me  a  wife 
ought  to  stay  with  her  husband; 
seems  it  would  be  safest." 

"It  is  too  expensive  to  take  the 
children  to  Washington;  besides, 
Adam  wants  to  keep  the  home  here. 
He  is  fond  of  it." 

"Do  you  ever  hear  from  him?" 
was  her  next  question,  which 
offended  and  astonished  me. 

"Adam  writes  to  me  every  day  of 
his  life.  Why?" 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  have  thought 
it,"  was  her  enigmatic  reply. 


The  next  afternoon,  as  I  sat  on  the  veranda  sewing 
buttons  on  one  of  little  Adam's  jackets,  Aunt  Rebecca 
Langston  came  in.  She  was  my  Uncle  Sam's  wife.  She 
was  a  very  fat  old  woman,  with  thin  gray  hair,  large 
pale-blue  eyes,  a  small  mouth  with  the  shadow  of  a 
mustache  above  it,  and  she  had  a  nose  that  had  not  aged  in 
a  single  line  since  she  was  thirteen  years  old.  It  was  short, 
soft,  almost  bridgeless,  and  turned  up  at  the  end.  Really, 
one  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  it  until  Aunt  Rebecca 
began  to  talk.  Then  it  was  perfectly  clear.  She  was  still 
a  mischievous  little  girl  of  thirteen  in  her  mind.  And  her 
nose  was  the  warning  Nature  held  up  to  let  people  know  it. 

She  had  a  spiteful  little  theory  of  self-righteousness, 
which  led  her  to  say  and  do  things  with  no  more  reference 
to  consequences  than  a  child  has.  She  was  the  kind  of 
person  who,  being  a  Protestant,  would  have  taken  pleasure 
in  poking  the  altar  cloth  in  a  Catholic  cathedral  with  the- 
muddy  end  of  her  umbrella.  She  knew  how  to  make  the 
most  of  being  irresponsible.  Everybody  humored  her 
because  everybody  was  afraid  of  her.  Whenever  you  saw 
her  coming  you  knew  there  would  be  a  killing  before  she 
left.  Somebody's  reputation  would  have  to  g've  up  its 
ghost.  She  could  not  talk  except  in  the  vernacular  of 
scandal. 

She  sat  down  beside  me  with  the  air  of  being  ready  to  tell 
me  if  I  asked  her.  I  did  not  ask  her.  I  had  a  vague  dread 
that  she  had  the  sword  of  her  tongue  drawn  upon  some- 
thing or  somebody  near  me. 

"Have  you  seen  old  man  Todd  since  he  came  back  from 
Washington?"  she  demanded. 

"No." 

"Well,  he  saw  Adam.    And  what  he  saw  of  Adam  is 
enough  to  turn  your  hair  white,  Eve." 
"What?"  I  asked  faintly. 

She  drew  her  chair  nearer  with  a  hitch,  poked  her  eye 
right  into  my  face  and  exclaimed: 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Eve,  that  you  have  no  sus- 
picion of  what  has  been  the  talk  of  this  town  for  more 
than  six  months?" 

"I  have  no  idea,  Aunt  Rebecca,  what  you  are  refer- 
ring to." 

She  drew  up  and  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  placing  one 
fat  hand  upon  each  of  her  fat  sides.  She  was  taking  aim 
at  me. 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  see  Sam  Langston  make  such  a  fool 
of  me  as  Adam  has  made  of  you.  Sitting  up  here  working 
for  a  man  and  nursing  and  bringing  up  his  children  for 
him  while  he  sashays  around  Washington  with  another 
woman!" 

The  silence  of  death  had  fallen  upon  me.  It  seemed 
that  the  old  heart-strangler  was  disappointed.    She  had 


'Mother,"  I  Said,  " Do  You  Know  Jlbout  It? 


expected  a  scene.  She  did  not  know  that  what  she  saw 
was  frightful— a  woman  sitting  up  and  dying  without  the 
relief  of  being  able  to  change  expression. 

"Look  here,  Eve;  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  the 
coward  your  mother  was  before  you." 

"Mother?  What  has  mother  to  do  with  this?"  I 
asked  her. 

"I  am  talking  about  the  way  she  let  your  father  behave 
without  ever  so  much  as  opening  her  mouth.  There's 
nothing  she  hasn't  taken  from  that  man.  It's  been  like 
she  was  on  the  rack  all  these  years  and  determined  he 
should  not  make  her  cry  out.  He's  wasted  her  property, 
he's  a  drunkard,  and  he's  run  around  with  other  women. 
And  your  mother  knows  it.  I've  told  her  myself.  But 
she  never  lets  on.  It  ain't  respectable,  and  I  do  hope  you'll 
not  follow  after  her." 

"I'  1  not,"  I  managed  to  say. 

She  was  so  comforted  with  this  assurance  that  she 
made  haste  to  end  her  visit. 

Later  in  the  evening  mother  came  in,  and  I  wondered 
as  I  looked  at  her  that  I  had  never  suspected  her  sorrow. 
It  was  written  like  an  elegy  in  the  wrinkles  upon  her  face. 

"Mother,"  I  said,  "do  you  know  about  it?" 

"About  what?"  she  asked. 

"About  Adam?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  regarding  me  quietly,  as  though 
from  a  great  distance. 

"Oh,  mother!"  I  cried.   "What  ought  I  to  do?" 

"If  women  knew  the  answer  to  your  question  we  could 
transform  the  world." 

I  was  lying  upon  the  bed.  She  sat  beside  it  with  folded 
hands,  too  poor  to  console,  too  upright  to  offer  a  lie. 
Presently  she  went  on,  not  to  me,  but  like  one  accustomed 
to  reasoning  with  the  shadow  of  herself. 

"There  is  something  in  most  men  which  no  good  woman 
understands.  Apparently  it  is  their  antecedent  nature. 
They  trust  good  women  with  their  honor,  to  bear  their 
children,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  who  reveres 
them  as  men  do,  no  one  who  abominates  bad  ones  as  men 
do.  Nevertheless,  the  bad  ones  attract  them,  not  more 
nor  so  long.  And  they  often  squander  upon  the  latter 
what  would  crown  and  reward  the  formei."  She  sighed. 

"But,  mother,  what  are  we  to  do?  WThat  am  I  to  do?  If 
I  had  not  found  out  it  would  not  degrade  me  to  go  on 
living  with  him.   But  now,  how  can  I?" 

"I  do  not  know,  my  daughter.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  we  do  not  exercise  the  natural  privilege  of 
killing  our  husbands  as  often  as  we  ought  to!" 

"Mother!"  I  gasped. 

It  was  like  looking  into  a  volcano  at  the  bottom  of  a 
quiet  sea.  Her  face  had  the  same  elegy  look,  yet  she 
was  talking  of  murdering  father 
in  the  same  tone  she  would  have 
discussed  putting  a  mustard  plaster 
on  his  back.  As  for  me,  I'd  as  soon 
have  thought  of  killing  one  of  the 
children  as  Adam. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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THERE  used  to  be,  and  perhaps 
is  now,  a  company  of  brave  fire 
laddies  in  Albany,  Oregon,  known 
as  the  Linn  County  Fire  Company, 
No.  2.  It  was  a  volunteer  organiza- 
tion and  pretty  near  all  of  the  best 
people  in  the  city  belonged  to  it, 
including  United  States  Senator 
Chamberlain. 

In  this  town  was  a  young  lawyer, 
whose  father  was  very  rich  and  who 
had  been  sent  to  an  eastern  law 
school.  Since  his  graduation  he  had 
done  nothing  except  open  an  office, 
because  he  had  plenty  of  money. 
This  young  lawyer  was  proposed 
for  membership  in  the  Linn  County 
Fire  Company. 

"We  cannot  elect  him,"  one  of 
the  members  protested.  "The  con- 
stitution of  our  company  says  that 
the  members  of  it  must  sleep  in 
Albany  and  live  here  in  the  city; 
and  he  lives  out  of  town  on  a  farm 
and  not  in  the  city  at  all.  He 
would  be  of  no  value  at  all  in  case 
of  a  fire  at  night.  He  doesn't  sleep 
here  at  night." 

"No,"  replied  Chamberlain;  "it 
is  true  he  doesn't  sleep  here  at 
night,  but  he  sleeps  here  in  his  office 
all  day." 

And  they  elected  him  on  that 
ground. 
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The  Year's  Business 

WHAT,  after  all,  was  the  matter  with  1910?  Farms  and 
mines,  our  great  sources  of  primary  wealth,  never 
yielded  more  bountifully.  Distribution  of  goods,  as 
marked  by  gross  receipts  of  railroads,  was  on  the  largest 
scale  ever  known.  Bank  clearings  were  practically  at  high- 
water  mark.  Bank  deposits  made  a  new  record.  But  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  the  tone  of  business  was  rather 
sober.  Business  can  never  be  sober  without  giving  some 
people  the  blues. 

Lugubrious  outgivings  by  the  railroads,  with  a  view  to 
the  pending  freight-rate  inquiry,  and  their  curtailment  of 
steel  purchases,  contributed  somewhat  to  the  sobriety; 
but  even  the  railroad  talk  referred  simply  to  future  credit. 
Upon  that  more  or  less  intangible  point  all  the  apprehen- 
sive eyes  were  focused.  Something,  somehow,  was  going 
to  disturb  credit.  That  was  really  all  that  was  the  matter 
with  1910.  Liquid  capital,  to  be  sure,  was  very  fully 
employed.  To  put  it  briefly,  individual  deposits  in  national 
banks  during  the  year  increased  a  hundred  and  eighty 
million  dollars,  but  loans  increased  three  hundred  million 
and  the  banks'  cash  increased  only  eleven  million — 
roughly  six  per  cent  of  their  increased  deposit  liability. 
Commercial  failures,  however,  were  by  no  means  alarm- 
ingly numerous,  showing  only  about  a  normal  rate  of 
commercial  mortality. 

By  no  figures  can  the  state  of  credit  be  fully  determined. 
It  is  partly  a  state  of  mind.  Thus,  the  most  annoying 
thing  about  it  is,  that  if  you  say  credit  is  going  to  be 
disturbed  it  is,  to  some  degree,  disturbed  already. 

Taking  stock  of  one's  goods,  after  a  long  interval,  is  apt 
to  be  a  sober  proceeding.  During  the  year  there  was  a 
great  stock-taking.  The  Insurgent  movement  meant: 
"Let's  spread  out  this  old  stuff  now  and  see  whether  it's 
sound  or  worm-eaten."  Between  that  and  the  sober  busi- 
ness tone  there  may  have  been  a  subtle  connection.  We 
are  the  only  people  who  consider  sobriety  in  business 
a  misfortune;  and  no  doubt  we  really  produced  and 
distributed  in  1910  more  wealth  than  ever  before. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  Politics 

BEFORE  appointing  two  new  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  President  Taft  consulted  certain  Insurgent 
Senators  who  might  awkwardly  oppose  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  of  appointments  that  were  offensive  to  them. 
Probably  the  attitude  of  the  Insurgents  was  expressed  by 
Senator  La  Follette  when  he  said  the  new  Justices  should 
not  be  men  "whose  legislative  or  judicial  records  showed 
bias  toward  special  interests  or  whose  legal  connections 
would  tend  to  prejudice  them  in  favor  of  such  interests." 

But  the  Financial  Chronicle,  which  consistently  repre- 
sents the  most  conservative  Wall  Street  opinion,  finds  it 
"extremely  disturbing"  that  the  President  consulted  the 
Insurgents  at  all  in  this  connection.  "  It  is  a  shock  to  one's 
sense  of  propriety,"  it  says,  "to  have  him  seriously  confer 
with  men  of  the  La  Follette  type";  for  when  La  Follette 
"speaks  of  'special  interests'  he  means  the  very  interests 
which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  safeguard." 

In  short,  the  fact  that  a  Justice  was  acceptable  to 
the  Insurgents  would  render  him  objectionable  to  the 


Chronicle  clientele,  and  a  Justice  whom  the  latter  admired 
would  be  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  former. 

Here,  of  course,  was  no  question  of  mere  legal  ability. 
Neither  side  supposed  the  President  would  appoint  any 
one  who  was  not  a  first-rate  lawyer.  The  whole  question 
was  as  to  the  record  and  attitude  of  the  appointees  upon 
a  great  political  issue— what  their  personal  feelings,  lean- 
ings, prepossessions  were  regarding  the  political  issue  upon 
which  more  and  more  the  country  tends  to  divide.  This 
illustrates  how  much  purely  political  power  has,  in  the 
course  of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  devolved  upon  the 
court.  Possessing  purely  political  power,  it  is  bound  to  be 
an  object  of  political  solicitude  and  influence.  We  suppose 
the  court's  next  evolution  will  be  to  divest  itself  of  this 
purely  political  power  by  refusing  to  annul  any  legisla- 
tive act  unless  it  appears  clearly,  unequivocally,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  act  runs  counter  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Construing  laws  would  then  be  simply  a  judicial 
function.  The  leanings  and  prepossessions  that  produce 
our  five-to-four  decision  would  have  little  place  in  it. 

Freedom  of  Speech 

IT  ALWAYS  seemed  to  us  a  shame  that  Emperor 
William  shouldn't  be  permitted  to  say,  whenever  he  felt 
like  it,  that  he  ruled  by  divine  right,  or  that  he  was  going 
to  knock  King  George's  block  off  next  week.  Talk  is  such 
a  comfort  to  men  that  it's  really  a  pity  anybody  should 
begrudge  anybody  else  the  joy  of  saying  anything  he 
chooses. 

But  even  we  Americans  cannot  enjoy  real  freedom  of 
speech.  At  a  dinner  in  London,  it  seems,  one  of  our 
gallant  naval  officers  pledged  the  United  States  to  "spend 
her  last  dollar  and  shed  her  last  drop  of  blood"  in  support 
of  the  mother  country.  Why  should  anybody  have  taken 
umbrage  at  that?  It  shows  that  the  dining  was  very  good 
that  evening;  the  officer  was  evidently  enjoying  himself. 
So  far  as  we  personally  are  concerned,  any  deserving  public 
servant  is  heartily  welcome  to  pledge  our  last  cent-piece 
and  last  red  corpuscle  and  every  scrap  of  bone  in  our  frame 
to  anybody  he  likes.  So  long  as  he  doesn't  ask  us  to  sign 
the  dinner  check  he  may  freely  present  us  and  our  poster- 
ity unto  the  farthest  generation  to  any  one  in  sight,  from 
the  host  to  the  hat  boy.  It  may  please  him  and  it  cannot 
possibly  harm  us. 

We  stand  for  free  speech.  It  costs  nothing;  it  harms 
nobody  who  isn't  looking  rather  for  a  chance  to  be 
harmed— mostly  it  means  nothing  and  it  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  the  speaker. 

The  Verdicts  on  Mr.  Ballinger 

WITH  vast  labor  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
been  duly  investigated  and  officially  reported  upon. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  his  case  stands  just  where  it 
stood  before.  The  minority  report,  condemning  him,  was 
subject  to  the  imputation  that  inevitably  arises  when 
a  man  is  tried  by  his  opponents.  Probably  the  majority 
report,  warmly  approving  him,  will  be  even  more  lightly 
dismissed  as  the  work  of  his  devoted  partisans.  The 
minority  report  did  not  find  him  guilty  of  any  illegal  act. 
The  majority  report,  not  content  to  find  him  guiltless  of 
illegal  acts,  gravely  declares  that  he  faithfully  performed 
the  duties  of  his  high  office  "with  an  eye  single  to  the 
public  good." 

Therein  lies  the  crux  of  the  Ballinger  case.  Probably  no 
bipartisan  Congressional  committee  would  be  competent 
to  pass  upon  it — or,  at  least,  could  convince  the  country  of 
its  competence.  Such  a  committee  might  decide  convinc- 
ingly whether  the  Secretary,  in  a  given  instance,  had 
violated  a  certain  law;  but  violation  of  law  is  a  compara- 
tively infrequent  and  negligible  factor  in  maladminis- 
tration. The  real  question  was  whether  the  Secretary 
performed  the  duties  of  his  high  office  "with  an  eye  single 
to  the  public  good";  and  that,  except  with  outright 
violation  of  law,  must  nearly  always  be  simply  a  matter  of 
opinion.  There  is  a  political  view— not  an  absolutely 
untenable  one  either — according  to  which  handing  over 
public  resources  to  whoever  can  exploit  them  most  rapidly 
is  highly  conducive  to  the  public  good,  because  it  "develops 
our  resources,"  employs  labor  and  makes  the  wheels  of 
trade  turn  briskly;  but  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  on  that  point  is  hardly,  we  think,  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  the  country. 

Feeding  Europe  via  Argentina 

WE  HAVE  several  times  referred  to  this  country's 
present  insignificant  role  as  a  purveyor  of  wheat  to 
Europe.  In  the  last  half  year,  as  compared  with  three 
years  ago,  our  exports  of  that  cereal  show  a  decline  of  fifty 
per  cent,  though  the  exports  of  Russia,  India,  Argentina, 
and  so  forth,  have  increased  a  hundred  per  cent. 

In  an  even  more  striking  way  Argentina  has  supplanted 
us  as  an  exporter  of  beef.  Ten  years  ago  we  shipped 
abroad  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tons  of  chilled  or 
frozen  beef  while  Argentina  shipped  twenty-five  thousand 
tons.    Last  year  our  shipments  had  fallen  to  fifty-five 


thousand  tons  and  Argentina's  had  risen  to  two  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  tons.  Meanwhile  our  exports  of  live 
cattle  and  sheep  have  fallen  to  one-quarter  what  they  were. 

In  little  more  than  a  decade  a  notable  revolution  has 
occurred  in  Argentina's  meat  trade.  As  recently  as  1897 
live  cattle  and  "jerked"  beef  were  the  chief  items;  but 
these  items  have  shrunk  to  only  a  third  of  what  they  were, 
while  exports  of  chilled  beef  have  risen  more  than  ninefold. 

The  most  interesting  point  about  this  Argentine  revolu- 
tion is  that,  so  to  speak,  we  caused  it.  None  other  than  our 
old  friends  the  Chicago  packers  personally  conducted  it. 
The  "Big  Four"  are  now  as  potent  in  the  South  American 
republic  as  here.  According  to  the  report  of  Agent 
Whelpley,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the 
meat  industry  of  Argentina  is  practically  in  the  hands  of 
the  "Big  Four."  They  are  still  feeding  Europe  with  beef 
as  before;  only,  for  the  export  trade,  they  have  shifted 
their  base  of  operations  from  the  Missouri  to  the  River 
Plate— a  comparatively  trifling  detail. 

Our  Government  says  the  packers  are  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade.  They  certainly  haven't  restrained 
Argentina's  trade.  To  break  up  an  organization  that  can 
revolutionize  a  big  country's  meat  industry  in  a  decade 
seems  to  us  about  as  foolish  as  to  require  farmers  to  thresh 
by  horse-power  because  a  steam  engine,  if  recklessly 
managed,  would  probably  set  fire  to  the  strawstacks. 

The  Pessimists  of  Labor 

RAILROAD  men  admit  that  efficiency  would  be  pro- 
moted by  a  general  piecework-and-bonus  system. 
The  workman  of  more  than  average  skill  and  energy 
would  then  be  paid  accordingly.  Every  workman  would 
have  an  immediate  incentive  to  develop  his  skill  and 
energy  as  highly  as  possible.  Men  cannot  be  equal  in 
those  qualities.  Here  is  a  man  whose  capacity  is  easily 
ninety.  If  he  puts  forth  only  seventy-five,  and  there  are 
a  good  many  like  him,  the  loss  must  be  large.  The  union 
system,  broadly  speaking,  contemplates  paying  everybody 
a  uniform  rate  based  on  the  average  man's  capacity.  It 
must  tend  to  low  efficiency  as  compared  with  a  system 
that  would  incite  men  to  put  forth  more  than  the  average 
capacity. 

But  labor  unions  have  opposed  the  bonus  plan  and  can 
cite  bitter  experience  in  support  of  their  opposition.  Under 
a  perfectly  developed  sweating  system  the  strongest  and 
most  skillful  workman  is  incited  to  produce  at  his  highest 
capacity.  His  output  is  then  taken  as  the  normal;  weaker 
and  less  skillful  hands  are  penalized  for  falling  short  of  it. 
The  most  productive  hand  gets  barely  a  decent  living; 
the  less  productive  gets  something  less.  That  this  has 
happened  over  and  over,  no  impartial  student  of  the 
subject  will  deny.  Union  opposition,  in  short,  is  based 
upon  a  profoundly  pessimistic  view  that  capital  preys 
upon  labor;  and,  if  it  discovers  or  develops  a  further 
reservoir  of  productiveness  in  labor,  will  simply  appro- 
priate it,  leaving  labor  no  better  off  than  before. 

This  pessimistic  view  has  much  historic  sanction.  To 
a  degree  it  is  a  heritage  from  the  cheerful  days  when  labor 
was  put  in  jail  for  trying  to  organize.  Every  denunciation 
of  labor  organization  today  helps  to  perpetuate  it.  Only 
by  tolerance,  an  open  mind,  a  fair  judgment,  a  modest 
tongue,  will  any  advance  be  made  toward  ameliorating 
the  antagonism  and  suspicion  between  capital  and  labor, 
which  certainly  in  one  way  and  another  costs  a  good  deal. 

Treasures  Not  in  Heaven 

WHILE  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul  Hamid  carefully 
"salted  down"  his  money.  His  first  care  was  to  pre- 
vent pious  subjects  from  assassinating  him.  To  that  end 
he  adopted  amazing  precautions — secret  passages,  coats  of 
mail,  abrupt  changes  of  sleeping-place,  tests  for  poison  and 
so  on.  His  next  care — with  a  wise  suspicion  that  the 
tenure  of  such  a  ruler  as  himself  might  prove  insecure — 
was  to  put  aside  an  ample  fortune  where  no  vicissitude  of 
oriental  politics  could  reach  it.  We  may  be  sure  he  devoted 
much  anxious  thought  to  this  subject;  and  he  finally 
deposited  several  million  dollars  with  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany  under  an  agreement  that  it  should  not  be  sur- 
rendered except  upon  an  order  signed  with  his  private 
signet.  When  Abdul  was  deposed  the  new  government 
went  after  his  money,  and  the  other  day  the  German 
Supreme  Court  gave  a  decision  directing  the  bank  to  hand 
it  over. 

Of  course,  we  sympathize  with  Abdul  more  or  less.  To 
sit  tight  and  snug  is  an  alluring  thought— to  be  perfectly 
safe;  to  get  whatever  we  treasure  carefully  salted  away  so 
that  nobody  can  possibly  reach  it  and  we  can  enjoy  it  in 
complete  security,  no  matter  what  happens  to  anybody 
else.  This  is  an  enticing  thought.  It  is  also,  we  believe, 
the  leading  thought  of  a  rat.  Unfortunately— perhaps — 
the  thought  is  quite  impractical.  A  man's  cowardice 
actually  does  him  no  good.  He's  got  to  take  his  chances 
whether  he  wants  to  or  no.  He's  got  to  go  on  trust  how- 
ever little  stomach  he  may  have  for  it.  Therefore,  to  trust 
frankly  and  to  take  the  chances  boldly  save  at  least  a 
great  deal  of  bootless  worry. 
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Earning  a  Funeral 
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STANDING  on  a  corner  and  meaning  no  harm, 
one  afternoon  in  New  York  five  years  ago,  there 
might  have  been  seen  a  young  man  swathed 
in  the  fashionable  garments  of  the  period,  but,  at 
that,  not  entirely  disguised  by  his  frock  coat,  lavender 
puff,  gray  trousers,  top  hat  and  yellow  spats.  The 
casual  observer  could  have  noted,  had  he  wished, 
that  said  paraphernalia  enveloped  a  very  husky 
young  person,  some  six  feet  tall  and  weighing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  some  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds. 

The  corner  this  vision  appeared  on  was  on  Madison 
Avenue,  and  there  was  passing  up  the  street  at  the 
time  an  imposing  funeral  procession.  There  were 
several  companies  of  the  National  Guard,  two  or 
three  bands  and  twenty-five  hundred  of  the  pick  of 
the  police  force  of  the  metropolis. 

"Whose  funeral  is  it?"  the  young  man  asked  of  a 
patrolman  who  was  not  in  the  parade,  but  on  duty 
at  that  corner. 

"Mr.  Lindley's." 

"And  who  was  Mr.  Lindley?" 

"He  was  third  deputy  police  commissioner." 

The  young  man  watched  the  procession  until  the 
last  platoon  had  swung  by.    He  had  been  a  soldier 
and  he  was  impressed.    "Gee!"  he  said  to  himself ; 
"I  would  like  to  have  a  funeral  like  that  myself." 
He  walked  on  up  the  street,  turning  that  thought 
over  in  his  mind.  At  another  corner  he  stopped  and 
fought  the  thought  to  its  logical  conclusion.  He 
would  like  to  have  a  funeral  like  that 
himself.  Yes.  The  man  who  had  been  so 
escorted  to  his  last  resting-place  had  been 
third  deputy  police  commissioner.  Yes. 
The  rest  of  it  was  clear  as  day.  The  only  way  to       -rk  fkj/z 
have  such  a  funeral  was  to  go  out  and  get  that  job. 

Whereupon,  Rhinelander  Waldo— for  it  was 
none  other— set  about  becoming  third  deputy  police  com- 
missioner of  New  York.  At  almost  that  exact  moment 
Mayor  McClellan  removed  Police  Commissioner  McAdoo 
and  appointed  General  Bingham  to  that  important  but 
troublous  job.  Bingham  hadn't  been  in  office  half  an 
hour  until  it  began  to  rain  telegrams  on  him  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  asking  him  to  appoint  Captain  Rhinelander 
Waldo,  late  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Filipino  Scouts,  to  the 
third  deputyship.  Waldo  knew  a  lot  of  Bingham's  Army 
friends  and  he  had  stirred  them  up. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  young  man  called  on  General 
Bingham. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  asked  the  General. 

"I'd  like  that  job  as  third  deputy." 

"But  I  have  appointed  a  third  deputy  and  a  second 
deputy.   There  is  nothing  left  but  the  first  deputy." 

"All  right,"  said  Waldo  genially.   "I'll  take  that." 

"Have  you  any  political  influence?"  asked  Bingham. 
"Do  you  know  Mayor  McClellan,  or  Charles  F.  Murphy, 
or  Tim  Sullivan,  or  any  other  politician  in  this  city?" 

"Not  one  of  them,"  replied  Waldo.  "I  never  met  any 
of  them." 

"Well,"  said  Bingham,  "I  like  your  nerve.  Come  on 
over  to  the  City  Hall  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  the  mayor." 

They  went  over.  "  Mr.  Mayor,"  said  the  General,  "this 
young  man  is  Rhinelander  Waldo,  and  he  desires  to  be  first 
deputy  police  commissioner." 

"He  is  alone,  I  take  it,  in  his  desire,"  commented  the 
Mayor,  but  he  shook  hands  with  Waldo.  Then  Waldo 
began  to  talk  and  fifteen  minutes  later  he  was  sworn  in  as 
first  deputy,  at  that  time  being  aged  twenty-eight  years. 

Why  He  Consorts  With  the  Roughnecks 

WALDO  was  at  his  desk  in  half  an  hour  and  next  morning 
the  papers  had  long  stories  about  the  Dude  in  Politics. 
Police  headquarters  at  300  Mulberry  echoed  with  the  hoarse 
hoot,  the  society  papers  came  along  later  with  their  yarns 
about  the  scion  of  the  ancient  and  exclusive  Waldo  and 
Rhinelander  families  who  was  consorting  with  roughnecked 
policemen,  and  many  a  quip  was  quipped  and  many  a 
quirk  was  quirked  about  this  earnest  young  person  who 
seemed  to  think  he  might  be  of  some  use  to  the  city. 

You  see,  they  had  overlooked  a  few  facts  about  Waldo. 
They  didn't  know  much  concerning  him,  except  that  he 
was  born  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-second 
Street  and  was  surely  of  the  most  exclusive  social  set. 
Later  they  began  to  find  out  that  this  husky  young  person 
had  quite  a  record,  although  not  yet  thirty.  He  was  made 
a  second  lieutenant  by  President  McKinley  when  we  began 
sending  troops  to  the  Philippines  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry.  He  appeared  in  the  Philippines  in 
uniforms  he  had  had  made  farther  down  on  the  street 
where  he  was  born,  in  New  York— as  immaculate  a  young 


He  Would  Rather  be  Boss  of  the  Fireman  Than. 
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lieutenant  as  they  had  seen  out  that  way  for  some  time. 
So  they  put  him  out  in  the  bush  and  he  went  at  it,  fighting 
in  many  battles  against  the  insurrectionists  and  appar- 
ently not  at  all  concerned  whether  any  of  the  little  brown 
brothers  potted  him  or  not.  Indeed,  his  fellow-officers 
say  he  seemed  to  look  on  the  fighting  as  a  pleasant 
diversion. 

It  wasn't  long  before  they  made  him  a  first  lieutenant 
and  then  a  captain  of  Filipino  Scouts.  He  was  on  the  staff 
of  Hell-roaring  Jake  Smith  and  later  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Leonard  Wood.  They  gave  him  various  independent 
commands  out  in  the  island,  and  he  made  good  as  a  sol- 
dier. He  resigned  from  the  Army  in  1905  and  returned  to 
New  York.  After  loafing  for  two  or  three  weeks  he  got  his 
place  in  the  police  department.  While  he  was  in  the  police 
department  he  went  to  Europe  to  study  traffic  regulations, 
and  also  introduced  the  Scotland  Yard  finger-print  system 
of  identification  into  the  detective  bureau. 

He  resigned  as  deputy  commissioner  in  1907  and  Mayor 
McClellan  selected  him  to  organize  the  police  force  for  the 
Catskill  Aqueduct,  the  new  watershed  for  New  York 
City's  supply  of  water.  He  ran  for  Congress  in  1908,  but 
was  not  heard  of,  except  in  the  scattering  column  in  the 
returns,  although  he  made  cart-tail  speeches  all  over  the 
district.  He  went  again  to  Europe  in  1909  and  studied 
municipal  administration;  when  he  got  back  he  looked 
into  the  accounting  and  financial  systems  of  several  big 
corporations. 

Then,  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  old,  on  January 
first,  1910,  Mayor  Gaynor  appointed  him  Fire  Commis- 
sioner. That  is  somewhat  of  a  job.  The  New  York  fire 
department  has  almost  forty-five  hundred  uniformed 
officers  and  firemen,  covers  an  enormous  and  congested 
territory,  and  is  the  biggest  fire-fighting  force  in  the  world. 
In  addition  there  is  apparatus  enough  to  make  you 
dizzy— sixteen  hundred  horses,  several  hundred  civilian 
employees,  and  a  lot  besides;  enough  to  keep  any  husky 
young  man  busy.  Waldo  jumped  in.  He  started  to  reor- 
ganize the  Bureau  of  Combustibles.  The  old-timers  in 
the  department  asked  him  what  he  knew  about  explosives 
and  such.  He  showed  them  his  diploma  from  the  School 
of  Mines.  He  issued  some  instructions  about  the  horses. 
Again  the  old-timers  inquired  where  he  got  any  knowl- 
edge about  horses.  He  told  them  he  had  charge  of  two 
thousand  head  for  two  years  when  he  was  in  the  Philippines. 
Then  he  installed  an  accounting  or  checking  system.  They 
harshly  inquired  how  he  qualified  as  an  expert  on  such 
things.  He  informed  them  he  had  been  studying  checking 
and  accounting  systems  for  several  months. 

In  addition  to  these  few  phases  of  knowledge,  Waldo 
is  also  an  electrical  engineer,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
mechanics;  a  telegraph  operator,  and  has  also  made  a 
side  line  of  naval  architecture.    Moreover,  though  he 


belongs  to  the  ultra-exclusive  Union  Club,  he  gen- 
erally drops  into  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  of  a 
late  afternoon  and  puts  on  the  gloves  for  a  few 
rounds  with  Mike  Donovan,  or  anybody  else  of  his 
weight  who  is  around.  Being  Fire  Commissioner, 
he  can  drive  his  automobile  as  fast  as  he  likes,  and 
his  favorite  rate  of  speed  is  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
He  can  speak  Spanish,  French,  Italian  and  some 
German,  and  he  works  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Waldo's  private  income  is  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  month.  His  salary  is  eight  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Everybody  in  his  family  is  rich  and  none  of 
his  set  can  understand  why  he  prefers  to  be  con- 
sorting with  rude  and  uncultured  firemen  instead  of 
taking  that  place  in  society  that  he  might  command. 
One  of  his  cousins,  a  Rhinelander,  who  spends  most 
of  his  time  abroad,  met  Waldo  soon  after  he  was 
made  deputy  police  commissioner.  "  Hello,  Waldo ! " 
he  said.  "I  heah  you've  been  made  sheriff,  or  some 
such  bally  office." 

Still,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  do  understand 
why  he  would  rather  be  Boss  of  the  Fireman  than 
Leader  of  the  German;  and  perhaps  that  is  why 
he  prefers  it. 

Jl  Sagacious  Shortstop 

THERE  was  a  meeting  of  the  small  league  base- 
ball men  in  Chicago  a  time  ago,  and  of  course 
everybody  told  baseball  stories.   One  manager  told 
of  a  shortstop  in  his  club  who  had  a  grudge  against 
an  umpire.    Before  the  game  the  player  bragged 
to  his  teammates  of  what  he  would  do  to 
2/  fl-\s~\nnil'       tne  umP're  if  the  umpire  started  anything 
IU)(S)MU       on  the  field.    There  was  no  trouble,  it 
happened,  and  when  the  club  got  back 
'Pfcflft       *°  tne  cmbhouse  the  shortstop  told  his  team- 
mates  how  lucky  the  umpire  was  that  he  did 
not  try  to  renew  the  trouble  between  them. 
"I  was  ready  for  him,"  said  the  shortstop,  "for  I  would 
have  laid  him  out.    I  have  two  large  pool  balls  in  my 
pocket  I  brought  out  from  the  hotel,  and  I'd  have  soaked 
him  with  them.  They  were  the  largest  I  could  find  too,  for 
I  picked  out  the  fourteen  and  the  fifteen." 

Alco  Hall 

A MAN  who  made  his  money  in  New  England  selling 
liquor  built  an  imposing  house  out  of  the  profits. 
He  wanted  a  name  for  the  house.  So  he  went  to  a  friend 
skilled  in  such  things  and  told  him  of  his  need.    "  I  want 
a  fancy  name,"  he  said — "some  hall  or  other,  you  know." 
"Sure,"  said  the  friend.    "Call  it  Alcohol." 

Valuable  Words 

THE  subject  of  word  rates  paid  to  authors  was  under 
discussion,  as  it  always  is  when  authors  are  gathered 
together,  that  being  the  principal  concern  of  authors. 

The  old  yarns  about  Mark  Twain  and  Rudyard  Kipling 
and  Conan  Doyle  were  told,  with  some  trimmings  on  the 
dollar-a-word  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  said  to  have  drawn 
down,  when  the  non-literary  wife  of  one  of  the  geniuses 
present  broke  in:  "  Pshaw !"  she  said.  "Those  rates  aren't 
much.  I  know  a  woman  who  gets  sixty  cents  a  letter  for 
her  literary  efforts." 

"  Sixty  cents  a  letter ! "  scoffed  everybody  present.  "  No 
such  thing.   Never  was  such  a  rate  paid." 

"There  is  so,"  she  insisted.  " I  tell  you  I  know  a  woman 
who  gets  sixty  cents  a  letter  for  her  work." 
"Well,  who  is  she?" 

"The  woman  who  embroiders  script  initials  on  my 
towels  and  tablecloths  and  napkins." 

The  Hall  of  Fame 

C  J.  P.  Morgan  bought  five  thousand  one-dollar  cigars  for 
Christmas  presents  for  his  personal  friends. 

C  Daniel  G.  Reid,  the  big  railroad  man,  likes  orchids  and 
keeps  bunches  of  them  in  every  room  in  his  house. 

©  F.  W.  Lehmann,  who  is  to  be  the  new  Solicitor-General, 
was  born  in  Prussia.  He  has  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in 
St.  Louis. 

C  August  Keller,  who  is  to  manage  the  Ritz  Hotel  in  New 
York,  has  managed  hotels  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Rome— and  still  lives  to  tell  the  tale. 

C  Scott  C.  Bone,  editor  of  the  Washington  Herald,  was  an 
Indianapolis  city  editor  years  ago,  and  as  such  found 
Meredith  Nicholson,  the  Indiana  novelist,  in  a  law  office, 
dragged  him  out  and  made  a  reporter  of  him.  ^ 
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In  350,000  Miles  of  Travel  in  the  Servii 
Sixes  Reduce  the  World's  Lowest  Upkeep 


Here  are  the  Results  for  ThreeYears 


Year 

1910  .  . 
1909  .  . 
1908  .  . 
Totals 


Cars 

10 
10 
JO 

30 


Total  Mileage 

165,901.9 
118,503 
65,687.4 


Total  Upkeep  Expense 

.  $  6.96 
.  127.30 
.  15.13 


Grand  Average 


350,092.3  $149.39 
43  Cents  per  1000  Miles 


These  Are  Sworn  Statements 

Every  figure  in  this  advertisement  is  supported  by  the  sworn 

statements  of  the  car  owners  whose  names  are  printed  in  the  three 

annual  lists.  . .    .    .     ^  ~ 

Made  by  Car  Owners 

All  these  owners  are  well  and  favorably  known  in  their  several 
communities — people  of  business  and  social  standing. 

Covering  a  Definite  Time 

The  mileage  credited  to  each  car  was  covered  (odometer  measure- 
ment) by  that  car  in  the  service  of  its  individual  owner,  between 
these  dcitcs  * 

1910  records— April  1,  1910,  to  November  30,  1910. 
1909  records— November  1,  1908,  to  June  30,  1909. 
1908  records— November  1,  1907,  to  June  30,  1908. 

And  Total  Repair  Expense 

The  upkeep  expense  charged  against  each  car  is  sworn  to  as  "the 
total  cost  of  repairs  on  said  automobile  between  said  dates  (exclusive 
of  tire  repairs).       Reports  Made  Monthly 

Each  owner  made  a  report  each  month  between  the  dates  stated. 
And  Accepted  by  Disinterested  Judges 

Each  report  of  mileage  and  upkeep  expense  was  passed  upon  and  accepted 
by  a  committee  of  judges,  having  no  connection  with  the  Winton  Company. 
These  judges  acted  with  unrestricted  authority,  and  have  themselves  made 
affidavits  covering  their  annual  decisions. 

The  Net  Result 

Every  possible  precaution  has  been  taken  to  present  to  the  automobile  world 
an  absolutely  authentic  record  of  the  cost  of  upkeep  expense  for  Winton  Six  cars. 

And,  due  to  these  precautions,  to  the  character  of  the  owners  whose  reports 
are  listed,  to  the  review  by  disinterested  judges,  and  to  the  fact  that  all  these 
records  were  made  by  stock  models,  owned  and  driven  in  individual  service, 
these  figures  supply  upkeep  evidence  worth  the  consideration  of  every  car  buyer 
who  is  interested  in  the  cost  of  keeping  a  car  in  operation  after  purchase. 


Upkeep  Records  of  1910 


Car  Owner 

City 

Total 
Mileage 

Total  Upkeep 
Expense 

1. 

W.  T.  Boutell 

Minneapolis 

21,127 

$1.40 

*2. 

J.  E.  Clenny 

Chicago 

19.015 

.30 

3. 

W.  J.  Friedlander 

Cincinnati 

1 8,809 

.30 

4. 

Martin  Daab 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

17,130.9 

None 

5. 

Isaac  Bacharach 

Atlantic  City 

1  7,390 

$3.46 

6. 

L.  T.  Peterson 

Youngstown.O. 

15,790 

None 

7. 

W.  B.  Martin 

Cleveland 

14,847 

None 

8. 

H.  M.  Cheney 

Toledo 

14,059 

None 

9. 

S.  S.  Boothe 

Los  Angeles 

13.526 

None 

10. 

H.  J.  Phipps 

Boston 

14,208 

$1.50 

165,901.9 

$6.96 

*  Same  car  won  prizes  in  1 908  and  1909  contests. 


Upkeep  y 


Car  Owner 


*tl.  J.  E.  Clenny 

2.  Isaac  Bacharach 

3.  G.  W.  Frost 
R  T.  N.  BamsdaU 
*5.  Jacob  Axelrod 

6.  Loftus  Cuddy 

7.  Wm.  Burnham 

8.  W.  B.  Martin 

9.  W.  B.  McAlliste. 
10.  H.  W.  Mailer. 


Totals 


*  Same  cars  used  in  I9l 
I  Car  equipped  with  Hi 


Proof  is  Always  I 


We  want  you  to  know  the  inside  story  about  these 
upkeep  records. 

When  the  Winton  Six  was  first  marketed  in  1907, 
the  one  objection  urged  by  competitors  was: 

"More  cylinders,  more  trouble,  more  expense." 

It  was  up  to  us  to  prove  this  objection  false. 

What  Proof  to  Get 

How  to  establish  this  proof  was  reasoned  out  as  follows: 
Proof  must  come  from  car  owners  themselves,  representing  actual 
experience  with  Winton  Sixes  in  every-day  individual  service. 
Proof  must  be  shown  in  figures  of  mileage  and  expense,  for: 

1 —  Automobile  trouble  always  cuts  down  mileage. 

2 —  Automobile  trouble  always  increases  expense. 

Thus,  very  naturally,  we  determined  to  secure,  from  Winton  Six 
car  owners,  authentic  records  of  their  mileage  and  of  the  expense 
of  keeping  their  cars  in  best  running  condition. 

How  to  Get  Proof 

In  order  to  secure  reports  with  systematic  regularity,  it  was 
decided  to  offer  awards. 


Not  to  car  owners,  be  i 
rebates,  or  as  price  cutti 

But  to  the  chauffeunl 

And  preferably  to  chcjj 
actually  drive  and  care  1 
benefit  their  employers  ii| 
with  the  utmost  care  anijl 

Consequently,  ten 
offered  to  those  ten  ch 
who  should  prove  haviil 
expense  for  upkeep. 


Fin 


The  first  contest,  be§ 
of  65,687  miles  traveled|| 

This  record  certainl 
more  trouble  and  moree:! 

But  one  year's  recori 

We  determined  to  \i 
continue  to  run  year  af 
other  cars,  but  at  less  e. 

So  the  $2500  contest 


Winton  Six 
Bodies  include 
touring  type 
with  and  with- 
out four  doors, 
toy  tonneau, 
torpedo,  road- 
ster, landaulet 
and  limousine 


P.  Winton  Six  Touring  Car,  $3000 
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f  Individual  Owners  Winton 
bst  to  43  Cts.  per  1000  Miles 


OTW 


v_7I7Y 


I  of  1909 


Total 

Total  Upkeep 

Mileage 

Expense 

1 7,003 

None 

11,000 

$  0.30 

10,595 

None 

15,669 

$31.15 

1  7,720 

60.00 

8,728 

.30 

8,702 

None 

10,726 

$  7.50 

10,788 

26.55 

7,572 

1.50 

1 18,503 

$127.30 

qi  .ed  with  limousine  body. 
Ic|  iber  1 5th  lo  April  15th. 


Upkeep  Records  of  1908 


Car  Owner 

City 

Total 
Mileage 

Total  Upkeep 
Expense 

1. 

Milton  Schnaier 

New  York 

1 1,683 

$12.00 

2. 

Jacob  Axelrod 

New  York 

7.570 

None 

3. 

H.  S.  Pickands 

Euclid,  Ohio 

6.632.8 

None 

4. 

Jas.  T.  Brennan 

Brooklyn 

6.806 

$  3.00 

5. 

Warren  Somers 

Atlantic  City 

6.183 

.03 

6. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Speare 

Newton  Centre, 

6,1 13.6 

None 

7. 

Jos.  Fish 

✓-m  •  [Mass. 
Chicago 

5.535 

None 

8. 

H.  H.  Roelofs 

Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

5,415 

None 

9. 

J.  E.  Clenny 

Chicago 

5.155 

None 

10. 

E.  A.  Rooney 

Buffalo 

4.594 

$  0.10 

65.687.4 

$15.13 

ter  Than  Theory 


I  iem  might  be  regarded  as 

\  iton  Six  car  owners, 
mince  they  are  the  men  who 
n!  ds  offered  to  them  would 
i\  ffeurs  to  handle  their  cars 

ijital  value  of  $2500  were 
r|;oy  of  Winton  Six  owners 
e  'eatest  distances  at  least 


*oof 


a  shed  a  record  for  ten  cars 
B  expense. 

j  cylinders  did  not  mean 


IA  Sixes  could  and  would 
U'  at  no  more  expense  than 


Second  Year's  Proof 

The  second  annual  contest,  begun  in  1908,  established  a  record 
for  ten  cars  of  118,503  miles  traveled  on  $127.30  upkeep  expense. 

In  this  contest  prizes  were  won  with  two  cars  that  had  also  com- 
peted the  previous  year,  making  total  (two  years)  records  as  follows: 

Mr.  J.  E.  Clenny,  22,158  miles,  no  upkeep  expense. 

Mr.  J.  Axelrod,  25,290  miles,  $60  upkeep  expense. 

Third  Year's  Proof 

The  third  contest,  that  of  1910,  closed  November  30,  and  estab- 
lished a  record  for  ten  cars  of  165,901.9  miles  traveled  on  $6.96 
upkeep  expense. 

In  this  contest  a  prize  was  won  by  one  car  that  had  competed  in 
both  previous  contests,  making  a  total  record  for  three  years  as 
follows: 

J.  E.  Clenny,  41,173  miles,  30  cents  upkeep  expense. 
And  the  grand  average  for  this  three  year  test  of  Winton  Six  cars, 
in  a  total  distance  of  350,092.3  miles,  is  43  cents  per  1000  miles. 


Proving  That  — 


n|t  fixture. 


More  cylinders,  as  embodied  in  the  Winton  Six,  mean  more 
mileage,  and  more  enjoyment,  and  less  trouble  and  jess  expense. 


These  Upkeep  Records  Mean  to  You 

These  records  were  made  in  open  competition. 
All  the  reports  are  open  for  inspection  at  any  time  by  any  one 
interested. 

The  plan  of  Winton  Six  upkeep  contests  has  been  widely  adver- 
tised for  more  than  three  years. 

Because  the  cost  of  upkeep  expense  is  knowledge  of  importance 
to  every  car  buyer. 

Only  Maker  to  Offer  Convincing  Proof 

And  yet — 

The  Winton  Company  is  the  only  automobile  manufacturer  the 
world  over  that  has  shown  sufficient  confidence  in  the  serviceability 
of  its  cars  to  give  to  the  public  bona  fide  certified  figures  of  the 
upkeep  expense  actually  encountered  by  known  owners  for  cars  in 
individual  service,  month  after  month,  year  after  year. 
And  it  means  just  this: 

That  whatever  virtue  other  cars  may  possess  or  lack,  the  Winton 
Six  possesses  the  virtue  of  being  able  to  render  the  highest  grade 
of  service,  day  after  day,  rolling  up  big  mileage  if  the  owner  wants 
it,  and 

Being  able  to  do  this  at  so  little  expense  for  upkeep  that  repair 
bills  wholly  cease  to  be  of  any  consequence. 

What  the  Winton  Six  has  done 
for  these  owners,  it  can  do  for  you 

Result  Shows  Car  Merit 

The  record  established  by  thirty  cars  in  three  years  of  work,  covering  a  total 
distance  greater  than  14  times  around  the  earth  at  the  equator,  is  no  accident. 

It  represents  car  merit,  for  no  car,  no  matter  how  carefully  petted  and  nursed, 
could  do  such  work  if  the  merit  wasn't  there  when  the  car  was  designed  and  built. 

Plan  Encourages  Your  Chauffeur 

If  you  employ  a  chauffeur,  remember  that  our  1911  awards  (first  prize  S1000, 
total  $2500)  will  be  a  big  inducement  for  him  to  keep  your  Winton  Six  always  "on 
edge  "  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  upkeep  to  you.  Because  the  chauffeur  who 
runs  up  big  repair  bills  can't  win  any  of  these  awards.  The  Winton  Six  coin  -* 
answers  the  chauffeur  question. 

It  will  be  worth  a  good  deal  to  you,  Mr.  Owner,  to  have  in  your  employ  a 
chauffeur  who  wins  one  of  these  awards.  For,  in  winning,  he  must  render  you  the 
most  satisfactory  service. 

But  More  Than  That— 

But  whether  you  have  a  chauffeur  or  not,  it  will  be  worth  even  more  to  have  in 
your  service  one  of  these  Winton  Six  cars  that  have  in  them  the  merit  that  produces 
the  world's  lowest  record  for  upkeep  expense. 

Get  Our  Upkeep  Book 

Our  catalog  gives  abundant  information  about  the  Winton  Six.  With 
the  catalog,  we  will  send  you  our  Upkeep  Book,  which  presents  in  detail 
the  facts  and  figures  that  put  the  world's  upkeep  record  at  43  cents 
per  1000  miles.    Clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


™2  Winton  Motor  Car.  Co. 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 

121  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 


Send  Up- 
keep Book  and 
catalog  mentioned 
in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


•^i.  P.  Winton  Six  Touring  Car  with  Four  Door  Body,  $3050 
i  


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  . 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURG 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT  . 
MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE  . 


Broadway  at  70th  St. 
Michigan  Avenue  at  13th  St. 
Berkeley  at  Stanhope  St. 
.     246-248  No.  Broad  St 
209  North  Liberty  St. 
Baum  at  Beany  St. 
Huron  Road  at  Euciid  Ave. 
998  Woodward  Ave. 
16-22  Eighth  St.  N. 
3328  3  H0  Main  St. 
.  300  Van  Ness  Ave. 
.   1000- 100O  Pike  St. 


Our  Own 

Branch 

Houses 


To  The  Winton  Motor  Car.  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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An  every- day  blessing 

TO  get  all  the  good  of 
Campbell's  Soups  you 
ought  to  have  them  on  the 
home  table  regularly  every 
day  in  the  year. 

Don't  treat  them  merely 
as  an  occasional  luxury. 
And  don't  confine  your 
choice  to  two  or  three 
"kinds."  Take  advantage 
of  the  whole  wide  range  of 


Learn  how  meaty  and  substantial 
our  thick  soups  are — such  as  the  Ox 
Tail ;  the  Mock  Turtle  and  the  Beef ; 
how  delicate  our  clear  soups  are ;  and 
how  rich  and  tempting  our  purely 
vegetable  kinds  are — like  the  Celery, 
the  Pea  and  theTomato,  for  example. 

You  never  grow  tired  of  these 
wholesome  satisfying  soups.  Their 
daily  use  is  a  daily  enjoyment  for  the 
whole  family.  And  you  cannot  obtain 
higher  food-value  for  the  price  any- 
where. 

Why  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  all 
this?  And  why  not  begin  today? 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo 

(Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 
Clam  Chowder 
Consomme1 


Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Brotli 
Ox  Tail 
Pea 

Pepper  Pot 
Pi  intanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 


Vegetable 
Vermicelli -Tomato 

Just  add  hot  ivater,  bring 
to  a  boil,  and  serve. 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 

Joseph  Campbell  Company 

Camden  N  J 


PC 


On  pippins  and  peaches 
A  kid  in  short  breeches 

Will  never  grow  into  a  man. 
No  fruit  on  the  tree 
Is  so  tempting  to  me 

As  the  soup  in  the  red-and- 
white  can. 


Bj]R©g(BlT  Wo  IB 
FUNBM1MENTML  PMSNCEPLEl 


Credit  Lyonnaise ,  Paris,  the  Mecca  of  the  Greatest  Saving  Community  in  the  World 

CAPITAL,  Fr.  250,000,000  SURPLUS,  Fr.  100,000,000 

DEPOSITS,  Fr.  1,700,000,000  (Approximately) 

This  great  popular  bank  has  about  forty  local  offices  in  Paris,  and  some  two  hundred  in  other  cities  throughout 
the  world,  thus  giving  its  humblest  depositors  credit  and  protection  wherever  they  may  be.  Moreover,  this 
bank  is  not  a  Government  Bank  nor  "Central  Bank,"  enjoying  any  special  privileges;  but  has  built  up  its 
great  clientele  by  helping  these  small  depositors  slowly  but  surely  to  save  money  along  the  lines  specified  in  this 
article.  In  addition  to  providing  the  safety  deposit  boxes  herein  mentioned,  it  takes  care  of  depositors*  baggage, 
boxes,  parcels  and  all  forms  of  property,  and  selects  and  recommends  to  them  high-grade  investment  bonds. 


I HAVE  been  asked  by  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  to  prepare  a  series  of 
ten  articles,  one  to  appear  every  other 
week  during  the  present  winter.  In  this 
first  article  I  wish  to  emphasize  three  fun- 
damental principles  which  have  served  as 
the  foundation  for  the  building  of  America's 
greatest  fortunes. 

Before  discussing  these  three  funda- 
mental principles,  however,  I  wish  to  re- 
mind the  readers  of  the  four  distinct  forms 
of  "investing"  which  exist  in  every  com- 
munity today.  Whether  the  reader  of  this 
article  is  in  a  large  city  or  in  a  small  country 
town,  he  can  find  four  classes  of  people. 

To  Which  Class  Do  You  Belong? 

These  four  classes  may  be  described  as 
follows: 

1.  Those  who  buy  stocks  on  a  margin  today 
with  the  idea  of  selling  them  again  within 
a  few  days  at  a  profit.  Why  these  men  buy 
and  why  they  sell  is  beyond  human  knowl- 
edge. They  know  very  little  about  the 
properties;  they  know  practically  nothing 
about  the  technical  condition  of  the  market, 
and  they  are  absolutely  void  of  any  knowl- 
edge of  fundamental  conditions.  So  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  they  simply  have  a 
sort  of  mania  for  trading  in  stocks  and 
consequently  buy  and  sell  practically  with 
their  eyes  shut  and  depend  solely  upon 
chance.  All  of  these  men  I  class  purely  as 
gamblers,  although  they  include  a  very 
large  number  of  persons. 

Sufficient  is  it  to  say  that,  in  all  my 
experience,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  per- 
son who  has  ever  followed  this  trading 
for  any  length  of  time  and  made  money, 
though  I  can  give  the  names  of  hundreds 
whom  such  a  habit  has  ruined  financially, 
physically  and  morally. 

2.  To  go  a  step  farther  in  the  sifting,  we 
come  to  the  men  who  buy  stocks  today  with 
the  idea  of  selling  them  a  month  or  so  hence. 
These  men  are  usually  intelligent  and  men 
of  means.  They  do  not  give  much  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  separate  properties; 
but  they  do  consider  carefully  the  tech- 
nical condition  of  the  market  and  endeavor 
by  a  study  of  the  transactions  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  as  shown  by  the 
tape  each  day,  to  ascertain  what  the  "in- 
siders" are  trying  to  do  and  whether  or 
not  the  market  is  oversold,  or  overbought, 
or  in  statu  quo.  Although  these  men  often 
lose  they  nevertheless  have  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  the  ordinary  traders  of  the 


class  mentioned  above  and  technically  can- 
not be  called  gamblers,  but  rather  consti- 
tute a  class  of  intelligent  speculators. 
Although  I  would  not  recommend  any  one 
to  attempt  to  join  this  class,  as  the  risks  are 
far  too  great,  yet  I  believe  these  men  per- 
form a  function  in  steadying  conditions 
and  are  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  the 
speculator  in  real  estate  or  some  commodity. 

3.  Another  sifting  brings  us  to  the  third 
grade— namely,  the  men  who  buy  outright 
high-grade  securities,  mainly  for  their  inter- 
est yield,  but  also  for  a  profit  on  their  sale. 
These  are  the  men  who  went  into  the 
market  in  1903,  purchasing  large  quanti- 
ties of  securities,  and  who  held  these  securi- 
ties for  about  three  years,  when  they  sold 
at  a  very  large  profit.  Upon  liquidating 
in  1906,  these  men  deposited  a  part  of  the 
money  in  banks,  but  reinvested  most  of 
it  in  commercial  paper  and  in  short-term 
notes  maturing  in  one  or  two  years.  Then, 
in  the  winter  of  1907-8,  they  repurchased 
outright,  at  an  average  decline  in  price  of 
about  forty  per  cent,  the  same  high-grade 
securities  which  they  sold  in  1906.  These 
securities  they  held  through  1908-9  until 
the  early  part  of  1910,  when  they  again 
sold  them  at  a  huge  profit  and  again  re- 
invested the  money  in  short-term  notes 
and  commercial  paper;  and  they  are  now 
awaiting  another  period  of  low  prices. 

How  $2500  Would  Have  Grown 

As  an  illustration  of  how  these  men  have 
safely  acquired  great  fortunes  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  invested  about  forty-five  years  ago 
in  the  ten  most  conservative  stocks  of  that 
day,  such  as  Lackawanna,  Illinois  Central, 
New  York  Central,  etc.— which,  moreover, 
were  then  selling  almost  as  high  as  in  1907 — 
would  now  amount  to  over  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  if  these  stocks 
had  been  bought  and  sold  in  accordance 
with  this  plan.  The  investor  could  also 
have  confined  his  investments  strictly  to 
these  ten  high-grade  securities,  without 
borrowing  or  buying  on  margin;  and,  more- 
over, he  would  have  bought  and  sold  only 
eight  times,  making  a  total  of  only  sixteen 
transactions,  with  an  average  of  about  three 
years  apart. 

Moreover,  if  this  illustration  were  based 
on  highest  and  lowest  prices,  or  if  interme- 
diate movements  were  considered,  or  if  less 
conservative  stocks  were  purchased,  the 
result  might  be  made  much  larger.  Our 


Strong,HealthyMen  Character 

can  secure  the  combined  advantages  of 

A  SOCIAL  FRATERNITY 
and  LIFE  INSURANCE 

by  membership  in  the 

Royal  Arcanum 

Its  members  gain  wider  social 
intercourse,  enlarged  ac- 
quaintance and  good  fellow- 
ship in  its  councils,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  2000  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Benefits  of 
$1000, $2000  or  $3000 

are  payable  to  legally  desig- 
nated beneficiaries  at  a  mem- 
ber's decease. 

$136,800,000  has  already 
been  paid  tosuch  beneficiaries 
The  Assessment  rates  are 
low,  and  in  easy  payments 
monthly. 

Any  man  who  desires  the 
advantages  of  a  secret  fraternal 
society,  affording  Quick  help 
in  accident  or  distress,  and 
protection  of  his  loved  ones 
in  case  of  his  death,  can  leara 
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Pacific  Northwest 
Securities 

Our  operations  are  confined  to  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  our  own  account  of  municipal 
and  corporation  bonds  which  originate  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

We  have  at  hand  information  concerning  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  its  history,  resources,  devel- 
opment and  people  which  no  other  bond  house, 
east  or  west,  has  or  can  obtain ;  information 
derived  through  years  of  residence  in  this  com- 
munity, daily  contact  with  its  people  and  inti- 
mate connection  with  their  financial  affairs. 
This  information  is  supplemented  by  the  most 
searching  investigation  of  each  issue  before 
purchase. 

We  court  the  fullest  investigation  of  our  secu- 
rities and  ourselves. 

Write  for  Booklet  "C"  "Pacific  Northwest  Securities." 
Jacob  Furth  J.  E.  Patrick  John  Davis 

F.  K.  Struve  Manager  V.  D.  Miller 

DAVIS  &  STRUVE  BOND  CO.,  709  Second  Ave.,  Seattle 
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Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

Of  Stock 

We  issue  daily  market 
letters  for  clients  in  and  near 
New  York;  weekly  letters 
for  clients  at  a  distance. 

Send/or  Circular  A—"  ODD  LOTS." 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


BRIGHTEN  UP  ITfic embank. 

SCHOOL  or  HOME  by  using 
WASHBURNE'S  PATENT 
PAPER  FASTENERS. 

75,000,000 

SOLD  the  past  YEAR 
should  convince  YOU  of 
(heir  SUPERIORITY. 

Trade  0.  K.  Mark 

Made  of  brass,  3  sizes.    In  brass  boxes  of  100. 
Handsome.  Compact.  Strong.  No  Slipping.  NEVER ! 

All  stationers.   Send  10c  for  sample  box  of  50  t 
assorted  sizes.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

The  O.  K.  Mfg.  Co..  Syracuse.  N.  Y.      N°  I  B> 


Real  Estate  Loans 

On  improved  farms  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Oklahoma, 
netting:  investor  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  Safest  form 
of  investment;  no  fluctuations  in  value;  securities 
personally  inspected;  no  loan  made  to  exceed  40 
per  cent  of  our  valuation.  Collections  made  without 
expense  to  investor.  I-ong  and  successful  experi- 
ence. References  furnished.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Dickinson  &  Reed,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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First  get  the  small  can  to  try. 
You're  bound  to  like  it  and 
want  the  8-ounce  tin.  After 
that,  nothing  will  do  but  you 
must  have  the  pound  size  — 
with  humidor  top.  The  more 
you  smoke,  the  more  you 
want.  That's  why  we  sell 
Velvet,  "The  Smoothest 
Tobacco,"  in  three  sizes. 


Burley  leaf  —  Burley  de  Luxe 
—  from  Kentucky — Best  for 
your  pipe  under  all  condi- 
tions. Not  a  "bite" — not  a 
burn  —  just  a  wonderfully 
appealing  smooth  smoke 
that  you  can't  duplicate  any- 
where. And  only  10c.  to  try. 
So  reasonable. 

Sold  by  all  dealers.  If 
yours  should  be  out,  send 
us  the  dime  —  if  you  live 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

SPAULDING  &  MERRICK 

Chicago,  111. 


illustration  eliminates  all  risk,  chance  and 
extraordinary  conditions  and  only  shows 
what  any  person  in  this  third  class  with 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  without  any 
risk,  can  accumulate  in  a  comparatively 
few  years  by  simply  studying  fundamental 
conditions. 

The  men  of  this  class  comprise  the  suc- 
cessful and  bona-fide  investors  of  the  world 
today  and  may  be  found  in  all  the  large 
centers  of  this  country,  as  well  as  in  London, 
Paris,  Amsterdam,  Frankfort  and  other 
cities.  These  are  the  men  who  buy  out- 
right the  highest  grade  securities  and  who 
know  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell  by  a 
study  of  fundamental  conditions.  These 
men  are  the  true  investors  and  to  this 
class  all  readers  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  should  aspire  some  time  to  belong. 

4.  One,  however,  must  walk  before  run- 
ning and  creep  before  walking;  therefore 
there  is  a  fourth  class,  who  likewise  buy 
outright  only  high-grade  securities,  but  who 
buy  them  simply  for  permanent  investment. 
These  are  the  people  who  give  no  thought 
to  the  study  of  fundamental  conditions  and 
who  are  interested  simply  in  obtaining  as 
large  an  annual  net  income  as  possible  and  at 
the  same  time  in  protecting  their  principal. 
This  class  consumes  the  output  of  the  large 
issues  of  inactive  bonds  that  are  contin- 
ually being  placed  on  the  market.  It  is  this 
class  that  the  salesman  of  the  modern  bond 
house  seeks  to  interest  in  his  wares.  It  is 
this  class  that  furnishes  the  great  financial 
strength  to  the  industries  of  our  nation, 
carrying  as  they  do  the  huge  funded  debt  of 
our  Government,  our  cities,  our  railroads 
and  our  industrial  corporations. 

Nevertheless  this  class  cannot  correctly 
be  termed  investors,  unless  the  term  is 
qualified  by  the  word  permanent.  They 
are  technically  simply  savers  of  money, 
keeping  it  in  hand  till  their  pocketbooks 
are  full,  then  depositing  it  in  a  bank,  and 
then  buying  securities  with  the  surplus. 
Although  we  all  should  hope  some  day  to 
be  counted  among  the  investors  of  the  third 
class,  mentioned  above,  yet  we  must  first 
belong  to  this  fourth  class,  as  the  saving 
of  money  and  the  acquiring  of  a  small 
capital  is  the  first  requisite  to  success. 
Therefore  it  is  for  those  who  belong  to  this 
fourth  class  that  this  series  of  articles  is 
being  prepared. 

Buy  Only  the  Best  Securities 

The  first  principle  which  those  who  aspire 
to  be  investors  should  remember  is  that  all 
purchases  should  be  confined  absolutely  to 
safe  investments.  In  a  talk  that  I  had 
the  other  day  with  a  New  York  bank  man, 
who  is  connected  with  one  of  the  largest 
trust  companies  and  is  in  a  position  to  know 
the  results  attained  on  all  classes  of  invest- 
ments, he  said  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible for  a  permanent  investor  to  obtain 
with  safety  over  a  long  period  of  years  more 
than  five  per  cent  interest.  Of  the  differ- 
ent funds  passing  through  his  hands  some 
were  invested  in  speculative  mining  stocks 
paying  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  a 
year;  some  were  invested  in  industrial 
stocks  paying  from  seven  to  twelve  per 
cent  a  year;  other  funds  were  invested  in 
bonds  of  new  companies  paying  around  six 
per  cent  a  year,  and  still  others  were  in- 
vested in  seasoned  bonds  of  established 
companies  paying  from  four  to  five  per 
cent  a  year.  In  fact,  he  stated  that  the 
final  net  income  of  all  of  these  funds  was 
practically  the  same — namely,  about  four 
and  one-half  per  cent.  This  is  because  the 
losses  on  the  principal,  in  the  cases  of  the 
funds  invested  in  high-income-paying  stocks, 
were  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  average  in- 
come to  the  above-mentioned  four  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  losses  on 
the  principal  seem  to  increase  directly  with 
the  income,  and  it  seems  to  be  almost  an 
impossibility  to  beat  the  law  of  averages 
when  a  number  of  securities  are  considered. 
The  small  investor,  therefore,  who  can 
buy  only  a  few  securities  and  who  cannot 
rely  on  this  great  law  of  averages,  should 
eliminate  all  those  stocks  that  pay  large 
interest  rates,  all  unseasoned  securities;  in 
fact,  everything  except  the  best. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  buy  listed  or  unlisted  securities  I  will 
discuss  in  my  next  article;  but  I  can  here 
frankly  state  that  the  best  investments  for 
the  small  investors  are  straight  municipal 
bonds  of  established  cities  and  bonds  or 
notes  of  our  established  railroads  and 
public-service  corporations.  Remember 
that  the  best  are  none  too  good  and  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  permanent 
investor  to  obtain  with  perfect  safety  more 


A  McCASKEY  SYSTEM 

Should  be  in  every  retail  store  in 
the  United  States.  It  should  be 
in  each  store  where  YOU  purchase 


This  is  The  Register 


Only 
One 
Writing 


A  beautiful  money-saving,  time- 
saving  bookless  book-keeper,  that 
takes  up  but  little  space.  It  is  an 
ornament  to  any  store  and  cannot  gel 
out  of  order.  70,000  wide-awake 
merchants  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  using  it  today.  Our 
factory  has  been  enlarged  six 
times  during  the  past  seven  years. 

What  It  Does 

This  McCaskey  Gravity  Account  Register 
is  part  of  the  famous  McCaskey  System  of 
retail  store  accounting  without  books. 

It  does  away  with  journal  and  ledger.  It 
does  away  with  all  posting. 

It  lets  the  hook-keeper  become  a  salesman  — 
a  profit-maker  instead  of  an  expense. 

It  holds  your  customers'  "good  will,"  by 
keeping  their  accounts  straight. 

It  stops  all  the  leaks  that  are  wasting  your 
profits. 

It  automatically  limits  credit,  and  flags  you 
at  every  danger  point. 


McCaskev  ...... 


A  simple,  sensible  system  that  absolutely  prevents  mistakes  through 
carelessness,  forgetfulness,  wrong  charging  or  deliberate  falsification.  A 
customer-pleasing  system  which  stops  all  disputes  over  bills,  and  is  indis- 
putable proof  that  goods  were  sold  and  delivered.  Loss  Insurance  at 
small  cost.     A  boy  or  girl  can  handle  it. 

It  gives  a  fac-simile,  itemized  record  of  each  sale  —  cash,  charge, 
C.  O.  D.  and  goods  sent  on  approval.  The  bill  is  made  out  in  the  presence 
of  the  customer.  On  charge  slips  it  shows  the  total  amount  owed  at  the 
last  purchase.  All  this  is  done  with  one  writing  requiring  no  more  time  than  is 
needed  when  an  ordinary  sales  slip  is  made  out. 

The  McCaskey  System  is  elastic.  It  is  arranged  for  your  business, 
whether  large  or  small.  The  price  varies  in  proportion.  We  offer  very 
easy  terms.    It  pays  for  itself  by  earning  the  payments  before  you  remit  them. 

Consider  our  proposition  to  save  you  time,  money  and  worry.  Ask  us 
today  for  a  "show  me"  demonstration,  and  fill  out  the  coupon  below  for 
the  proof-book. 

The  Benefits  to  You — the  Customer 

The  dealer' s  slips  must  agree  with  yours.  You 
see  the  bill  written  —  you  can't  be  overcharged. 
You  know  each  time  you  buy  just  what  you  owe 
to  date.  You  can  always  feel  safe  when  you  buy 
from  a  merchant  who  uses  the  McCaskey  System. 

THE  McCASKEY  REGISTER  CO., 

Alliance,  Ohio 
Dominion  Register  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

19-21  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.  C,  England 


Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  NOW! 


I  want  your  free  booklet,  "  Book-keeping  Without  Books" — and  testimonials  of 
dealers  in  my  line  using  the  McCaskey  System. 

Name  !  .  .  


Address  _ 
Business. 
I  have  


-credit  accounts 
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HAXINE  ELLIOTT 

Our  White  House  Queen 


POSTER  cranks"  have  a  treat  in  store. 
At  very  great  expense  we  have  produced  what 
experts  are  kind  enough  to  describe  as  the 
handsomest  poster  calendar  of  the  season.  We  call  it 
the  Maxine  Elliott  White  House  Queen  Poster  Calendar, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  pro- 
duction thus  far.  Done  in  16  colors  (size  13x30  inches) , 
three-quarter-length  portrait  of  Maxine  Elliott. 

This  art  treasure  is  yours  free  on  receipt  of  10  cts., 
stamps  or  coin,  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 

There's  no  advertising  upon  the  portrait,  but  we  are 
hoping  that  the  beauty  of  the  poster  will  typify  and  be- 
speak for  you  something  of  the  high  quality,  excellent 
workmanship,  beautiful  proportions  and  art  finish  of 

WHITE  HOUSE  SHOES 

for  Men— For  Women 

Prices  — $5,  $4,  $3-50  per  pair 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  to  see  these  shoes.  K  he  hasn't  them, 
ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  Then  it  he  won't  do  it,  write  us  and 
we'll  see  that  you're  supplied.  Besides  the  calendar  we  want  to 
send  you  a  little  booklet  about  White  House  Shoes.  Our  Style 
Booklet  also  has  a  story  of  its  own — free  with  the  calendar. 

We  also  manufacture  the  celebrated 

BUSTER  BROWN  SHOES 


For  Boys— For  Girls 


Style  B-17Vz  Men's  "President 
White  House/'  gun  metal.  Blue  her, 
Washington  Last. 

The  Brown  Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  U.  S.  A. 
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POSTER  COUPON 
The  Brown  Shoe  Co.,  Department  Z,  St.  LouIb,  Mo. 

I  enclose  10c  for  which  please  mail  Maxine  Elliott  White  House 
Queen  Poster  Calendar  1911. 


Name. 


Address_ 
State  


than  four  and  one-half  per  cent— or,  with  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  safety,  more  than 
five  per  cent— over  a  long  period  of  time. 
However,  these  rates  are  in  excess  of  what 
banks  pay  and  therefore  one  should  be 
content  with  such  a  yield. 

The  second  principle,  which  the  small  in- 
vestor should  thoroughly  believe,  is  that  it 
is  very  unwise  to  buy  on  a  margin  or  to 
borrow  to  make  any  purchases  of  securi- 
ties. Of  course  it  is  very  easy  to  select 
instances  where  men  have  made  money  by 
borrowing  in  order  to  buy  more  securities 
than  they  could  pay  for;  but  for  every 
such  instance  that  can  be  cited  I  can  give 
ten  instances  where  the  purchaser  would 
have  been  better  off  if  he  had  not  borrowed. 

There  are  tricks  in  every  trade  and  there 
is  no  easy  way  to  beat  a  man  at  his  own 
game.  Therefore  just  remember,  when 
urged  to  buy  more  than  you  can  pay  for, 
that  probably  some  one  is  trying  to  unload. 
Moreover,  the  small  investor  ought  always 
to  remember  that  he  should  be  simply  a 
permanent  investor  and  should  not  buy 
with  the  idea  of  selling  at  a  profit,  since  it  is 
only  when  one  does  try  to  buy  for  selling  at 
a  profit  that  one  borrows  in  order  to  buy. 
If  one  is  buying  simply  as  a  permanent  in- 
vestment and  for  the  income  to  be  derived 
therefrom,  one  need  not  borrow  the  money 
to  take  advantage  of  present  offerings.  I 
well  remember  talking  with  one  of  the 
keenest  old-school  bond  men  of  this  coun- 
try, a  partner  in  a  Cincinnati  municipal 
bond  house.  It  was  some  time  ago,  in  a 
year  of  crop  failures,  and  I  was  speaking 
about  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
when  he  smiled  and  moved  his  hands  in 
true  German  fashion,  saying:  "Dar  ist  ein 
crop  dat  neber  gibs  out — und  dat  ist  d'e 
bond  crop." 

The  young  man  with  a  clean  character, 
good  health  and  with  no  notes  outstand- 
ing is  in  an  impregnable  position;  but  as 
soon  as  he  begins  to  borrow,  whether  to 
carry  on  mercantile  business  or  to  build 
houses  or  to  buy  securities,  his  troubles  be- 
gin and  somebody  has  a  "rope  around  his 
neck."  Therefore  I  say  that  the  second 
fundamental  principle  needed  to  create  a 
fortune  is  to  keep  always  the  position  of  the 
creditor  and  to  avoid  as  long  as  possible 
getting  into  the  position  of  the  borrower. 

Buy  Whenever  You  Have  the  Money 

As  stated  above,  the  small  investor  should 
not  buy  more  than  his  money  will  allow; 
but  I  now  affirm  that  he  should  buy  secu- 
rities whenever  he  has  any  money  with 
which  to  buy  them.  In  other  words,  until 
the  small  investor  has  accumulated  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  money  and  experience  and 
is  able  to  spend  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  and  money  in  the  study  of  funda- 
mental statistics,  it  is  unwise  for  him  to 
give  any  attention  to  price  movements. 
Many  young  men,  inexperienced  in  invest- 
ing money,  follow  the  quotations  until  they 
see  by  the  daily  papers  that  a  panic  exists, 
that  banks  are  closing,  great  corporations 
are  failing  and  stocks  are  very  low,  believ- 
ing that  at  such  a  time  they  will  heavily 
invest.  Others  believe  that  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  buy  securities  today  and  hold 
them  until  the  country  is  abounding  in 
great  prosperity,  with  tremendous  crops, 
tremendous  earnings  and  generally  boom- 
ing trade  throughout  the  land,  when  they 
will  sell  these  stocks. 

Theoretically  this  is  very  good;  but 
practically  all  small  investors  of  the  fourth 
class,  who  are  waiting  for  this  panic  to 
come  before  purchasing,  will  be  among  the 
most  panic-stricken  when  the  time  arrives, 
and  will  be  unwilling  to  buy  United  States 
Government  bonds  at  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar  if  they  have  the  opportunity.  More- 
over, when  the  period  of  prosperity  comes, 
during  which  time  they  expect  to  liquidate, 
they  will  then  feel  that  there  is  a  still 
greater  period  of  prosperity  coming  and, 
instead  of  selling,  they  will  probably  buy 
more  securities.  In  other  words,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  not 
fortified  by  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
exact  fundamental  conditions  to  take 
advantage  of  these  great  price  movements. 
As  to  the  reasons  for  this,  one  must  apply  to 
psychologists  for  an  answer.  Not  only  are 
the  psychological  laws  against  such  unin- 
formed men  but  all  of  our  training  and 
hereditary  instincts  cause  us  to  follow  in- 
stead of  to  lead.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  for 
the  untrained  man  to  buy  stocks  when 
every  one  else  is  selling  as  it  was  to  be  a 
Christian  in  the  days  of  Nero.  In  all  our 
habits  we  are  almost  forced  to  follow  the 
customs  of  our  fathers,  grandfathers  and 


Just  as  good  as  the  Hartford 

PERSONS  scattered  all  over  the  United  States  are  asking  their  agents 
or  brokers  to  get  them  policies  in  the  Hartford.  But  some  of  them 
are  being  persuaded  to  accept  policies  in  other  companies  because  the 
agent  or  broker  argues  that  the  companies  he  wants  to  give  them  are 
"just  as  good  as  the  Hartford." 

But  are  they  just  as  good?  Do  you  know  about  any  of  them  as  you 
know  about  the  Hartford?  The  Hartford  is  today  the  best  known  fire 
insurance  company  in  America.  It  is  more  than  one  hundred  years  old 
and  in  that  time  has  promptly  and  fairly  met  every  loss.  It  does  the 
largest  business  of  any  company  in  America  and  at  San  Francisco  paid  the 
largest  single  loss  in  fire  insurance  history.  When  an  agent  or  broker  asks 
you  to  accept  a  policy  in  some  company  "just  as  good,"  remember  these 
things  about  the  Hartford  and  take  no  other  company,  however  "good." 

The  penalty  of  a  mistake  in  choosing  a  company  falls  on  you. 
When  you  choose  the  Hartford  you  take  no  chances.  Ask  for  the 
Hartford  and  accept  no  substitute.  Any  agent  or  broker  can  get  it 
for  you,  so  when  your  policy  expires 

INSIST  ON  THE  HARTFORD 

Agents  Everywhere 


Write  for 
Price  List 


One  naturally 
follows  the  other 

Look  for  this  trade-mark 
and  you  can  be  sure  of  getting 
tires  that  cost  least  per  mile  of 
service. 

G  &  J  TIRE  COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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SHAMPOOING  is  the 
final  touch  of  cleanli- 
ness. No  person  can  be 
considered  absolutely  clean 
until  the  scalp  has  also 
been  cleansed.  System- 
atic shampooing  with 


leaves  the  scalp  loose  and  relaxed 
—  not  tight  and  drawn.  It  frees 
the  pores  of  all  foreign  matter 
and  aids  Nature  to  keep  the  hair 
thick  and  lustrous.  Men  shampoo 
at  least  once  a  week  with  Packer's 
Tar  Soap. 

Send  for  our  booklet  of  practical  infor- 
mation, "How  to  Care  for  the  Hair 
and  Scalp."    Mailed  free  on  request. 

Packer  Mfg.  Co.,  Suite  86-C,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Tell 

Her-li 


to 
write 
at  once 
for  this 
book,  "Filing 
and  Finding  Pa- 
per," because  it  will 
show  you,  no  matter 
inwhatbusinessyouare, 
how  to  save  valuableoffice 
time  —  how  to  use 

globed 

Filing  Equipment 

to  file  accurately  and  find  quickly 
any  document  or  paper  used  in  your 
business — how  to  handle  100,000 
letters  a  year  with  least  time  or 
trouble.    It  tells  all  you  want  to 
know  about  filing  Equipment 
Write  for  it  Now 

Dept.  D-810, 
Cincinnati, 
U.S.A. 


other  ancestors  for  scores  of  generations 
back.  Therefore,  whatever  one's  resolu- 
tions may  be— unless  fortified  bya  constant 
study  of  fundamental  conditions— he  will 
be  found  buying  when  every  one  else  is 
buying— namely,  at  the  very  top;  and  sell- 
ing when  every  one  else  is  selling  — namely, 
at  the  very  bottom. 

The  only  safe  method  for  the  small  in- 
vestor with  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
is  to  ignore  price  movements  and  simply 
invest  in  the  outright  purchase  of  some 
good,  seasoned  bond  whenever  he  has  idle 
money— and,  if  possible,  at  regular  inter- 
vals. There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  overcome 
in  a  few  years  a  trait  that  has  been  in- 
herited from  twenty  generations.  Besides, 
those  who  invest  in  this  way  at  regular 
intervals  obtain  their  securities  at  fair 
average  prices  in  the  long  run.  Sometimes 
such  persons  buy  securities  when  they  are 
high  and  other  times  when  they  are  cheap; 
but  in  the  long  run  the  investment  averages 
up  very  well. 

One  other  reason  why  I  feel  so  strongly 
on  this  point  is  that  in  my  large  every-day 
correspondence  with  scores  of  these  small 
uninformed  investors  I  find  that  they  are 
always  equally  divided  as  to  whether 
prices  are  high  or  low— that  is,  when  fun- 
damental conditions  show  plainly  that 
securities  should  be  either  bought  or  sold, 
the  small  investors  are  equally  divided  in 
their  own  minds— about  one-half  of  them 
itching  to  buy  something  and  the  other 
half  itching  to  sell  something.  In  fact,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  ignorance  of  these  small 
investors  I  sometimes  wonder  if— some 
days— there  could  be  any  transactions  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  French  peasants  best  illustrate  this 
fourth  class  and  it  is  due  to  them  that 
France  is  so  very  strong  financially  today. 
The  French  people  do  not  trade  in  stocks 
as  do  the  Americans  and  they  very  much 
dislike  our  gambling  spirit.  They  are  very 
thrifty;  and— though  they  will  not  borrow 
to  buy— they  always  buy  a  bond  as  soon 
as  they  save  one  hundred  dollars. 

I  well  remember  an  hour  which  I  spent 
last  spring  in  the  safe-deposit  vaults  of  the 
Credit  Lyonnaise  in  Paris,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  of  its  class  in  the  world. 
Having  been  invited  by  an  important 
officer  of  the  institution,  I  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  mingling  with  the  people; 
and  truly  it  was  a  most  impressive  sight. 
Once  in  a  while  some  person  of  apparent 
wealth  would  come  in,  but  most  of  them 
appeared  to  be  in  very  humble  circum- 
stances. There  were  scores  of  men  in  their 
overalls  and  market-women  with  shawls 
tied  about  their  heads.  I  found  that  even 
the  street-sweepers  had  their  boxes  with 
one  or  more  bonds.  In  one  instance  a 
man  actually  stood  his  broom  up  by  the 
side  of  the  table  as  he  cut  the  coupons 
from  some  Russian  bonds  he  owned. 

This  showed  at  a  glance  why  France  is 
able  to  absorb  our  surplus  issues,  provided 
they  are  absolutely  good  and  the  denom- 
ination is  one  hundred  dollars,  in  order  that 
they  may  invest  as  fast  as  they  save  the 
money.  Bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  and  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company  are 
very  attractive  to  the  French  peasants  now 
that  they  may  be  bought  over  there  in 
denominations  of  one  hundred  dollars;  in 
fact,  not  only  are  the  French  ideal  savers 
but  they  very  closely  follow  the  three  rules 
suggested  above — namely: 

1.  Buy  only  the  best  seasoned  securi- 
ties, preferably  municipal  and  underlying 
corporation  bonds. 

2.  Buy  only  outright  and  avoid  all 
margin  purchases. 

3.  Buy  at  regular  intervals— whenever 
you  have  the  money. 


FREE 


 HOW  A  BOY'S  LETTERS 

PULLED  $400,000  IN  ONE  YEAR 


LET  me  send  you  FREE  booklet  con- 
->taining  stories  "How  Boy's  Letters 
Pulled  $400,000  in  One  Year"  and  "How 
Girl  Stenographer  Learned  to  Manage 
$100,000-a-Year  Business"  with  full  in- 
formation about  my  Salary-Raising  Courses 
for  Office  Workers  on  Sales  I-e;ter  Writing.  Office 
Salesmanship,  Advertising.  UowtoSystcmatizean 
Office,  etc.  SherwinCody,  1420 Security Bldg.,Chicago 


"African 
Game 
rails  " 


Roosevelt  s  Own  Book  I 

"  The  Book  of  the  Year."    N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  community  to  sell  the  sole 
account  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  adventures,  by  his 
own  hand.  Strongest  co-operation;  large  commis- 
sion;  monopoly  of  territory.    For  prospectus,  write 

Charles  Scribner's  Sods,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


The  Workshop  of  Texas 

Where  Seventeen  Railroads  Meet  the  Sea 

The  Manufacturer  of  the  North  and  East  with  limited 
capital,  who  for  self-preservation  is  forced  to  lose  his  identity 
by  selling  his  product  to  his  big  competitors  at  a  ruinous 
margin  of  profit,  can  come  to  Houston  and  soon  become  a 
power  in  his  line. 

The  Reasons  Are  Self- Evident 

Houston,  the  heart  and  supply  depot  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Country, — where  the  demand  is  far  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
ply,—  has  raw  material,  in  wide  variety,  close  at  hand. 
Cheap  fuel  is  inexhaustible,  and  labor  conditions  ideal. 

Shipping  Conditions  Are  Unequalled 

Seventeen  railroads  converging  from  all  points  of  the  compass 
meet  at  Houston,  whose  location  on  the  great  deep  sea  SHIP 
CHANNEL  affords  lowest  possible  transportation  rates  to 
all  points  of  the  world. 

Every  manufacturer  who  has  in  his  veins  the  fire  of  ambition 
to  become  a  leader  in  his  line,  and  who  is  looking  for  a  field 
where  every  natural  advantage  works  to  his  interest,  and  where 
opportunities  to  develop  are  practically  unlimited,  should 
immediately  investigate  the  possibilities  Houston  has  to  offer. 

HOUSTON— the  Cotton,  Lumber,  Oil,  Rice, 
Sugar,  Financial  and  Industrial  Center  of 
the  Southwest, Will  Encourage  and  Support: 


A  Wagon  Factory 
Gin  Machinery  Factory 
Flour  Mill 

Woodenware  Factory 
Vinegar  and  Pickle  Plant 
Wholesale  Shoe  House 


Shoe  Factory 
Tile  Factory 
Cotton  Mills 
Glass  Factory 
Wholesale  Millinery 


Wholesale  Woodenware 
Modern  Department  Store 
Another  Packing  Plant 
Soap  Factory 
Another  Furniture  Factory 
Car  Factory 


"Ask  the  Man  From  Texas" 

The  country  surrounding  Houston  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  in 
truck-growing,  orange  and  fig  raising,  and  this  section  will  eventually 
eclipse!  any  other  in  the  United  States  in  the  growing  of  these  valuable 
crops.  Besides,  Houston  is  2,000  miles  nearer  to  the  great  Central 
and  Eastern  markets  than  the  orange  raising  lands  of  the  West. 

Our  congenial  climate  has  a  value  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  means 
economy  of  construction,  we  build  more  cheaply.  It  means  economy 
of  consumption,  we  consume  less  fuel. 

Our  "Positive  Proofs"  is  for  the  investor.  State  positively  what  you 
are  interested  in,  and  the  necessary  booklet  will  be  mailed  you  free. 

Address 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Houston,  Texas 


The  Best  Way  to  go  is  Via  the  Katy 

Houston  is  best  reached  through  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City  via  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway. 

From  both  points  there  are  two  splendid  fast  Katy  trains  —  "The 
Katy  Flyer"  and  "The  Katy  Limited,"  with  through  sleeping  cars 
and  chair  cars  to  Houston.  "Katy  all-the-way." 
For  cost  of  tickets,  schedules  and  any  information  regarding  the 
trip  to  Houston  write, 

W.  S.  ST.  GEORGE,  General  Pass.  Agent,  M.  K.  &  T.  Ry. 
143  Wainwright  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Bailey's  Rubber 
Complexion  Brush 


All 
Dealers 


the  FLAT-ENDED  TEETH 

with  circular  biting  edges  that  remove  dust 
caps,  cleanse  the  skin  in  the  bath,  open  the 
pores,  and  give  new  life  to  the  whole  body. 
Mailed,  50  cents. 

Baby's  Teeth 

cut  without  irritation. 
The  flat-ended  teeth 
expand  the  gums, 
keeping  them  soft; 
the  ring  comforts  and 
amuses  the  child,  pre- 
V UjMjfij*VfiiVu  venting'  Convulsions 

Mailed  for  price,  10c.       and  cholera  infantum. 

Bailey's  Rubber 
Sewing  Finger 

Made  to  prevent  pricking 
and  disfiguring  the  fore- 
finger in  sewing  or  em- 
broidery. Three  sizes  — 
small,  medium  and  large. 


Mailed.  6c.  e 


Cleans  the  teeth  perfectly  and  polishes  the  enamel 
without  injury.  Never  irritates  thegums.  Can  be 
used  with  any  tooth  wash  or  powder.  Ideal  fur 
children's  use.  No  bristles  to  come  out.  No.  1, 
25c. ;  No.  2,  35c.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

Bailey's 
Won't-Slip 
Crutch  Tip 

This  tip  won't  slip 
on  any  surface. 
Made  in  hve  sizes, 
internal  diameter. 
No.  17,  %  in.;  No. 
18,  34  in.;  No.  19, 
%  in.  (  No.  20,  1 
in.;  No.  21,  ljg  in. 
Mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price, 
30  cents  per  pair. 

100  page  Catalogue  of  Every- 
thing in  Rubber  Goods,  Free. 

The  Scientific  Construction 


Baileys 
"Won't- 
Slip" 
Rubber 
Heels 


OF 


Tread  Surface 


has  proved  far  superior  to  a  solid 

piece  of  rubber  nailed  to  the 
heel  of  the  boot.  The  tread 
surface  is  positively  non-slipping 
and  more  durable  than  if  solid. 

The  studs  next 
to  the  heel  of 
the  boot  give 
a  permanent 
double  cushion 
which  makes 
them  the  most 
resilient,  light- 
est and  longest 
wearing  rub- 
ber heel  made.  Brains  were  used 
in  making  them.  They  will  save 
yours  by  wearing  them.  All 
dealers.    Applied  50c  per  Pair. 

By  mail  35c.  (Dealers  write  for  prices.) 

Send  a  correct  outline  drawing  of  the 
bottom  of  the  heel  of  your  boot. 

C.  J.  BAILEY  &  CO.,  Mfrs.,  22  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Heel  Surface 


COJISSSMG  WOMEN 
TO  BUY 

(Concluded  from  Page  S) 

Naturally  the  spring  opening  demands 
the  most  flowery  treatment  of  the  entire 
year's  advertising;  and,  in  order  to  give  a 
good  news  interest,  it  is  always  considered 
necessary  to  trace  the  inspiration  of  the 
gowns  to  some  direct  source.  For  instance, 
one  year  all  the  gowns  seemed  to  show  a 
strong  Marie  Antoinette  influence— and  we 
talked  "Nattier,"  "Watteau"  and  "Le 
Petit  Trianon."  Another  season  there  was 
a  very  strong  impulse  toward  medieval 
tunics— and  we  played  the  changes  on  the 
times  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  fair 
Rosamond  and  Ronsard.  We  harped  upon 
the  Parisian  play,  to  the  vogue  of  which  we 
ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  style;  and 
we  made  every  effort  to  rouse  public  curios- 
ity. Very  often,  too,  we  showed  the  gowns 
themselves  in  their  proper  historical  or  local 
setting— as,  for  instance,  when  we  displayed 
Marie  Antoinette  gowns  on  ladies  with  pow- 
dered hair,  who  carried  immense  shep- 
herdess crooks  and  walked  up  and  down  a 
platform  to  the  music  of  spinet  and  viol, 
played  by  musicians  in  Louis  XVI  velvet 
coats. 

This  season  the  woman  who  was  to 
write  the  opening  decided  that  the  gowns 
had  been  inspired  by  Japanese  costumes. 
Cranes,  dragons,  a  quotation  from  "Madame 
Chrysantheme,"  a  few  "honorables" — it 
opened  up  marvelous  decorative  and  liter- 
ary schemes  for  the  advertisement.  So  she 
proceeded  on  these  lines.  Unfortunately, 
however,  she  had  not  confided  to  the  buyer 
of  the  gowns  her  proposed  method  of 
exploitation.  When  the  proof  of  the  ad- 
vertisement came  to  him  he  was  furious. 

"Not  a  Japanese  gown  in  the  place,"  he 
raged.  "  These  gowns  have  all  been  copied 
from  the  peasant  costumes  of  Europe." 

But  the  advertisement  writer  could  not 
relinquish  her  beloved  Nipponese  refer- 
ences—and thereupon  began  one  of  the 
most  noted  wars  of  the  store.  The  buyer 
refused  to  O.  K.  the  advertisement.  The 
advertisement  writer  refused  to  write 
another  kind  of  advertisement.  Ponderous 
costume  books  were  consulted.  The  whole 
advertising  force  was  rallied  to  the  support 
of  the  Japanese  theory.  The  whole  army 
of  buyers  hissed:  "Peasant!" 

"If  the  lady  wants  to  write  fiction,  well 
and  good,"  remarked  the  buyer  sarcastic- 
ally; "but  I'm  not  the  book  department 
and  I  want  an  advertisement  of  my  mer- 
chandise."  And  the  buyer  won  his  point. 

Another  episode  centered  about  an  old 
white-haired  woman  whom  I  used  to  call 
"the  marquise."  She  was  the  widow  of  a 
rich  diplomat  who  had  lost  his  money; 
and,  rather  than  be  supported  by  wealthy 
relatives,  she  had  come  to  the  store  when 
she  was  a  woman  of  nearly  sixty.  Here  she 
had  been  placed  among  the  finer  sort  of 
Japanese  goods,  and  I  shall  never  forget  her 
as  she  stood  there  among  the  hand-carved 
bronzes— a  highbred  old  lady,  with  a  com- 
plexion like  an  eggshell  and  an  erect  figure 
that  was  made  to  sweep  through  salons.  It 
was  as  though  she  had  been  carried  out  on 
this  rude  sea  of  merchandise  by  some  gilt- 
and-brocade  chair  and  that  her  frail  craft 
was  the  only  reminder  of  that  land  from 
which  she  had  been  transported. 

With  the  salespeople  she  was  uniformly 
courteous— even  gentle.  It  was  only  the 
customers  whom  she  challenged.  One  day 
a  very  pink  and  fat  woman  steamed  up  to 
the  bronzes  and  in  a  raucous  voice  inquired : 
"How  much  is  that?" 

It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  jardi- 
nieres and  as  the  woman  made  the  inquiry 
"the  marquise"  laid  a  thin,  blue-veined 
hand  on  the  twisted,  bending  lotus  flower 
of  bronze.  "Five  hundred  dollars,"  she 
replied  very  calmly. 

"H'm!"  snorted  the  customer.  "I  saw 
one  nearly  like  it  at  Sandel's  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars."  And  she  passed  indignantly 
onward. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  particular 
jardiniere  was  only  ninety-five  dollars  and 
one  of  the  other  saleswomen  remonstrated 
with  "the  marquise"  after  the  customer 
was  out  of  hearing. 

"Why,  Mrs.  J  ,"  she  asked  in  con- 
sternation, "  what  did  you  mean  by  saying 
that?" 

"Mafoi!"  replied  "the  marquise,"  with 
dignity.  "I  couldn't  let  that  woman  have 
it.  She  would  have  put  it  next  a  cheap 
gilt  sofa.  Some  one  who  appreciates  it 
must  have  my  beautiful  bronze." 


THE  KNAPP  MAN 

Is  on  His  Way  to  You 

Please  remember  when  he  calls  that 
he  was  selected  for  his  ability  and  train- 
ing in  solving  advertising  problems. 
He  will  tell  you  all  about  The  Knapp 
Line.  We  have  paved  the  way  for  him 
with  six  advertisements  in  these  col- 
umns— you  remember  them. 

The  Knapp  Line  is  ' '  The  Line  of  Prog- 
ress" and  its  business  is  to  help  your 
business  —  by  means  of  Calendars  of  the 
finest  art  merit  and  practical  value; 
Blotters  and  Mailing  Cards,  and  the 
forceful,  helpful  kind  of  Advertising 
Service  that  scientifically  spends  the 
dime  to  bring  back  the  dollar. 

And  so  we  believe  each  Knapp  Man 
to  be  as  truly  jgw- man  as  ours.  In  this 
way  we  introduce  to  you  the  Knapp 
Staff — each  man  with  a  mind  full  of 
business-making  ideas  for  you;  every 
one  ready  to  right  to  put  you  on  the 
front  line.  When  the  Knapp  Man 
comes,  give  him  courteous  considera- 
tion. Do  not  order  your  calendars 
until  you  see  him. 

WRITE  TO  US  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 


THE   KNAPP  COMPANY 

FOURTH  AVENUE  AT  NINETEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


In  the  Lyric  Land  of  Liszt" 

Prophet  of  the  pianoforte  was  Liszt.  His  vision  of  a 
some-day  keyboard  "unlimited  in  dynamic  variety"  is  more 
completely  realized  than  perhaps  even  the  master  dreamed. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  fulfills  the  dreams  of  the  old-time  composers.  With 
it  artists  create  combinations  of  "color"  so  new  and  exquisite  that  it  is 
natural  to  find  pianists  of  the  finest  appreciation  ennobling  their  art  through 
Baldwin  art.  It  is  this  realization  of  the  highest  ideals  that  makes  the  Baldwin 
the  Dominant  Instrument  of  the  Concert  -World  and  in  private  music-rooms 
of  taste.  Where  culture  influences  choice  — where  subtle  changes  in  Diano- 
rankingare  matters  of  artistic  knowledge,  the  Baldwin  is  undisputably  premier. 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  mailed  free  upon  application. 


Chicago 

262  Wabash  Ave. 
New  York 
8  E.  34th  Street 


Indianapolis 
18  N.  Penn'a  St. 


(The  iy  bin  (Uompanu 

CINCINNATI  ^ 


Louisville,  425  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


St.  Louis 

1111  Olive  Street 
San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  Street 
Denver 

1626  California  St. 
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ENLIST!  ENLIST! 

— as  a  Local  Agent  for  the 
Fast-Working,  Fast-Selling 

Oliver  Typewriter 

The  battle  lines  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  forces  are  forming 
for  another  campaign  of  conquest.  The  triumphs  of  1910,  the 
most  brilliant  ever  achieved  by  a  great  sales  organization,  have 
served  to  inspire  to  more  mighty  deeds  in  the  coming  year. 

The  roll  call  of  the  Oliver  Sales  Organization  shows  over  15,000  men  under 
arms — the  most  magnificent  body  of  trained  salesmen  in  the  world.  This  Sales 
Force,  great  as  it  is,  cannot  cope  with  the  tremendous  increase  in  business  which  the 
popularity  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  has  created. 

This  advertisement  is  a  call  for  reinforcements — to  enable  the  Oliver  Sales 
Force  to  extend  its  skirmish  lines  to  all  sections  of  the  country.    We  are  going  to 
enlist  a  force  of  agents  of  sufficient  numerical  strength  to  cover  the  continent. 

Resident  Agents  Wanted  in  Every  Town  and  Village 

This  means  that  in  every  town,  every  village,  every  hamlet — every  postoffice  point — there  must 
be  an  active  Resident  Agent  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  —  the  fastest-selling  typewriter  ever  known.  Not 
content  with  the  overwhelming  success  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  in  the  larger  cities,  we  are  reaching  out  to 
the  ninety  thousand  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country.  Wherever  business  is  transacted,  whether  in 
the  great  centers  of  commerce  or  in  the  smallest  trading  points,  this  marvelous  machine  finds  ready  sale  and 


a  man  can  make  money  as  its  agent. 


Highly  Profitable  Work  in  Spare  Time 


The  central  idea  of  our  selling  system  is  to  have — every- 
where— a  vigilant  agent  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  con- 
stantly on  the  ground.  Whether  that  agent  devotes 
part  or  all  of  his  time  to  the  Oliver,  is  left  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion. If  profitably  employed  at  present,  the  Oliver 
Agency  will  increase  your  income.  You  can  use  the  sample 
machine  in  your  own  business  and  thus  make  it  pay  for  itself. 


The  fact  that  you  own  and  operate  the  Oliver  Typewriter 
will  enable  you  to  interest  others  without  neglecting  your 
regular  work.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  more  time  you 
devote  to  the  Oliver  Agency  the  greater  will  be  your 
profits.  You  get  the  profit  on  every  sale  in  your  territory 
during  the  life  of  your  arrangement,  even  when  our 
experts  help. 


Selling  Experience 
Not  Essential 

Every  Local  Agent  for  the  Oliver  Type- 
writer receives  a  Free  Scholarship  in  the 
Oliver  School  of  Practical  Salesmanship. 

This  obviates  the  necessity  for  previous 
selling  experience.  Teachers,  tradesmen, 
doctors,  ministers,  lawyers,  stenogra- 
phers, telegraph  operators,  printers,  me- 
chanics; men  andwomeninamultitudeof 
different  occupations,  have  become  suc- 
cessful agents.  If  you  have  the  will  to  take 
up  this  work,  we  will  point  out  the  way. 

Successful  applicants  for  positions  as 
Local  Agents  for  the  Oliver  Typewriter 
are  in  the  direct  line  of  promotion  to  the 
best  paying  positions  in  our  great  Sales 
Organization.  If  you  have  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  wish  to  ally  yourself 
with  this  splendid  body  ol  picked  men — 
if  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  rough- 
and-tumble  of  business  rivalry  —  step 
forward  and  ^fe,.  enlist!  We 
can  always  jtflfc.  make  room  for 
the  right  kind  |H  o  f  men  in 
the  ranks  !„  hHR  V  of  Oliver 
Agents. 


OLIVER 


mm 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  has  been  breaking  records  since  the  day  it  was  placed  on  the 
market.  Efficiency  records,  speed  records,  endurance  records — it  has  won  them  in  quick 
succession.  It  sets  the  swiftest  pace  in  sales  by  giving  unparalleled  service.  It  is  absolutely 
unique  in  design — the  only  $100  typewriter  in  the  world  that  prints  with  the  downward 
stroke.  Its  U-shaped  Type  Bar,  which  makes  this  possible,  is  covered  by  Basic  Patent. 
What  the  Selden  Patent  is  to  automobiles,  this  patent  is  to  typewriters,  only  we  do 
not  license  its  use  by  other  typewriter  manufacturers. 

With  several  hundred  less  parts  than  other  standard  typewriters,  its  simplicity,  strength, 
ease  of  operation,  versatility  and  convenience  are  correspondingly  increased. 
This  machine,  with  all  of  its  advantages,  all  of  its  time  and  labor  saving 
devices,  the  Local  Agent  can  buy — and  sell — for  Seventeen-Cents-a-Day. 

Seventeen-Cents-a-Day  Plan 
a  Powerful  Stimulus  to  Sales 

As  a  Local  Agent  for  the  Oliver  Typewriter  you  have  this  double 
advantage:  You  not  only  offer  your  customers  the  greatest  typewriter 
value  on  the  market— but  are  able  to  sell  on  the  tempting  terms  of 
"  Seventeen-Cents-a-Day !  "   The  Typewriter  world  was  thunderstruck 
when  this  plan  was  first  announced.   The  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5— the 
newest  model— the  regular  $100  machine,  equipped  with  a  brilliant 
array  of  new  devices  and  conveniences,  actually  offered  for  pennies! 
The  effect  of  this  plan  has  been  to  vastly  widen  the  market. 

Enroll  Your  Name  on  the  Coupon 

The  sales  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  reaching  enormous 
volume.  The  demands  for  demonstrations  come  faster  than  they  can 
be  handled.  That's  why  we  are  seeking  recruits  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
our  Sales  Force.  We  must  have  more  men  on  the  firing  line,  to 
carry  on  this  great  work.  We  want  men  who  have  ambition, 
energy,  enthusiasm,  to  carry  the  Oliver  flag,  fight  for  new  records, 
and  reap  the  rewards  of  success.  (68) 

ADDRESS  AGENCY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company,  211  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chicago 


Read  Our  Book 

"THE  RISE  OF  THE 
LOCAL  AGENT" 

—  Enlist  in  the 
Oliver  Service! 

This  book  unrolls  the  life  stories  of 
men  who  rose  from  the  Local  Agency 
ranks  to  positions  of  great  importance  in 
the  Oliver  Organization. 

One  man  who  began  as  Local  Agent 
for  the  Oliver  Typewriter  is  today  the 
Typewriter  King  of  Mexico.  He  controls 
the  sale  of  the  Oliver  in  that  country  and 
leads  a  great  army  of  agents.  The  Mexi- 
can Government  reports  show  that  more 
OliverTypewritersareimportedintoMex- 
ico  than  all  other  typewriters  combined. 

StorieS  like  these,  in  this  wonderful 
book  —  simple  recitals  of  fact — will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  big  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  Local  Agents.  We  will  send 
"The  Rise  of  the  Local  Agent,"  and 
will  promptly  communicate  with  those 
who  are  sincerely  interested. 

Even  if  there  is  an  agent  in  your  town 
now,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  put  your  name 
on  the  waiting  list. 

Send  the  coupon  or  a  personal  letter 
and  enlist  under  the  banner  of  the  Oliver 
now  while  the  Call  for  Volunteers  is 
ringing  in  your  ears. 


;  Book  and  Information 
COUPON 

S  THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

*  211  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 

'       Gentlemen:    Please  send  book,  "THE 

i  RISE  OF  THE  LOCAL  AGENT,"  and 

!  details  of  your  AGENCY  PLAN. 
I 

•  Name  


!    Address - 
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The  Pacific  Northwest 
is  the  Land  of 

Opportunity 

THE  mighty  Columbia  River  drains  a 
fertile  :irea  that  is  larger  than  the  German 
Empire.  To  the  young  man  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars  saved,  this  section  of  the  United  States 
offers  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  the 
making  of  fortunes.  The  wealth  is  here.  It  is 
natural  wealth.  Ten  acres  devoted  to  orchard- 
ing or  small  fruit  growing  or  poultry  raising  or 
gardening  will  make  you  independent  in  a  few 
years  if  you  are  in  earnest  and  industrious. 
Then,  too,  there  are  unlimited  opportunities 
for  the  dairyman  —  the  stock  raiser  — the  lum- 
berman—  the  wheat  grower.  The  fishing  in- 
dustry is  making  fortunes. 

THE  great  valley  is  rich  beyond  imagination. 
It  offers  absolute  independence  to  millions 
who  will  come  here  and  make  their  home  and 
develop  the  land.  Your  home  life  will  be  a 
contented  one.  Your  neighbors  will  be  people 
whom  you  will  like  —  progressive  and  thrifty. 
The  climate  is  ideal.  No  severe  cold  in  the 
winter,  and  no  excessive  heat  in  the  summer. 
There  are  plenty  of  markets  for  anything  you 
may  raise  oh  your  land,  and  at  top  prices. 

"V/OU  who  have  a  little  money  saved  and  who  are 
interested  in  making  most  of  your  opportunities — 
send  for  information.     The  Portland  Commercial 

Club  is  composed  of  1,500  Portland  Business  men. 
The  Club  owns  its  own  eight-story  building  right  in 
the  heart  of  this  beautiful,  healthful,  wealthy  and 
busy  city  of  Portland.  The  smaller  cities  and  towns 
in  The  Pacific  Northwest  have  their  Commercial 
Clubs  or  Development  Associations.  There  are  14S 
of  these  organizations,  comprising  the  Oregon  De- 
velopment League  and  the  Southwest  Washington 
Development  Association  which  are  in  daily  com- 
munication with  the  Portland  Commercial  Club. 
They  tell  the  Portland  Club  of  every  advantage  their 
section  offers.  The  Portland  Club  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  and  tells  inquirers  in  the  east  about  the  dif- 
ferent sections  and  what  they  offer.  The  information 
you  will  receive  will  be  authentic,  exact  and  reliable. 
Address 

Inquiry  Secretary 

Portland  Commercial  Club 

Portland,  Oregon 


New  English 
Cloth 
Alpin 


$2.00 
Prepaid 

Thousands  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  men  are 
paying  $3.00  and  more  for  the  imported  English  Cloth 
Alpine — an  exclusive  hat  at  an  exclusive  price.  You  can 
get  exactly  the  same  style  hat  from  us  for  $2.00  — 
American  made  —  finest  English  cloths  —  silk  lined  — 
crown  and  brim  heavy  silk  stitched.  Band  and  bow  same 
cloth  as  hat.  Black  and  Gray  striped  ;  Light  Gray  striped  ; 
medium  Brown  homespun.  Price  $2.00;  express  pre- 
paid —  and  your  money  back  if  you  don't  like  the  Tint. 

Send  for  Style   Book  of  Hats  and  Caps:  —  Free, 

FRENCH  POCKET  HAT  CO. 
38  South  8th  Street,  Philadelphia 


ALTHOUSE'S 

High  Oracle  and  Inclusive  Tours 
to  the  Mediterranean  Including  the  Orient.  Also  Tours  to 
Northern  Europe  with  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia. 
"Around  the  World."  Strictly  First  Class.  Comprehensive 
Itineraries.  Exclusive  Features.  71C  Cuest&iit  St.,  Philadelphia 


THESE  are  the  haly-con  days,  as  Ike 
Hill  used  to  say,  and  all  brethren  in 
the  Republican  party  are  dwelling 
together  in  peace  and  amity— they  claim. 

President  Tal't  has  actually  appointed  a 
man  to  a  Federal  office  in  Wisconsin  on  the 
recommendation  of  Senator  LaFollette. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  Yes— sir-ee! 
Mr.  LaFollette,  as  senator,  indorsed  a  man 
and  Mr.  Taft,  as  President,  appointed  him; 
and  the  papers  all  had  nice  little  pieces 
about  it,  marveling  thereby  and  thereto  — 
it,  of  course,  being  strange  and  remark- 
able in  our  scheme  of  politics  to  have  a 
Republican  President  pay  attention  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  Republican  senator. 

Moreover,  Senator  Aldrich  has  had  a 
pleasant  little  colloquy  with  Senator  Beve- 
ridge  concerning  Senator  Beveridge's  tariff- 
commission  idea— which  Senator  Aldrich 
has  held  in  a  pigeonhole  for  three  years — 
and  has  promised  to  be  good  and  take  up 
the  matter;  and  Senator  Cummins  and 
Senator  Bristow  are  almost  as  regular  at 
the  White  House  as  Senator  Jonathan 
Bourne  used  to  be;  and  Senator  Hale 
hasn't  baited  an  Insurgent  for  days  and 
days;  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  rub  it 
in  on  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  over  on  the  other 
side.  All  is  peace  and  quietness  in  our  fair 
city. 

You  see,  those  old-time  leaders  in  the 
Senate  are  on  the  anxious  seat.  They  ob- 
serve their  Republican  majority  shrinking. 
Several  things  may  happen  within  the  next 
few  months  that  will  superinduce  even 
more  Democratic  senators  than  are  at 
present  apparent  on  the  horizon.  These 
are  parlous  times.  "And  after  all,  you 
know,  we  are  all  Republicans  together,"  as 
they  say.  "We  may  have  our  differences 
of  opinion,  but  common  disaster  has  given 
us  a  common  cause.  It  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  American  citizen  to  think  as 
he  pleases.  Still,  basically  we  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Old  Party;  so  let  us 
rally,  boys,  rally.  Let  us  be  friends.  Why 
should  we  quarrel?  Undoubtedly  you,  as 
Insurgents,  have  had  some  right  on  your 
side.  Let  us  get  together  and  thresh  out 
our  differences  and  be  friends  and  unite." 

What  a  Difference  Since  Election 

Well,  it's  fine!  Old  Doctor  Gallinger 
has  been  seen  to  smile  at  Bristow  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  hasn't  sneered  a  sneer 
for  weeks  and  weeks.  Moreover,  the  Presi- 
dent is  keeping  open  house  for  Insurgents. 
He  had  a  big  new  doormat  fixed  up  with 
a  "Welcome"  on  it  large  enough  to  be  seen 
for  half  a  square.  Any  Insurgent  can  get 
in  now,  even  ahead  of  a  regular;  and  they 
are  literally  heaping  post-offices  and  other 
Federal  patronage  on  the  Progressives. 
"Won't  you  have  a  few  more  appointments, 
Mr.  Insurgent?  Isn't  there  something  we 
can  give  you  in  the  way  of  patronage  for 
your  district  or  your  state?  Have  you  any 
ideas  about  any  foreign  appointments  you 
would  like  to  have  for  some  of  your  con- 
stituents? Here  is  a  choice  little  bunch  of 
post-offices  that  has  been  held  up  for  a  few 
months,  waiting,  you  know,  until  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  a  full  and  free  discussion 
with  you.  Take  what  you  want;  and  if 
you  don't  see  what  you  want  ask  for  it.  We 
strive  to  please." 

It  certainly  is  strange  what  a  difference 
an  election  can  make ! 

After  holding  his  town  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  the  appointments  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  President 
Taft  came  through  with  colors  flying,  al- 
beit the  town  meetings  did  not  have  much 
to  do  with  the  higher  appointments;  al- 
though those  for  the  lower  courts  probably 
were  more  intimately  concerned  in  the  dis- 
cussions. All  opinions  seem  to  agree  that 
the  President  made  excellent  appointments 
for  most  of  the  places,  and  there  hasn't  been 
a  dissenting  voice  about  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  JusticeWhite  as  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

There  are  a  few  people  who  know  just 
what  happened  to  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  in 
this  regard,  but  most  of  those  will  not  tell. 
A  very  wise  senator  said  on  the  day  Mr. 
White  was  appointed  that  his  appointment 
had  been  decided  upon  three  weeks  pre- 
viously—and maybe  it  had.  Still,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  that  effect.  Another 
very  wise  senator  said  the  appointment  of 


It's  important  to  c-* ' 0A1 
you  to  LOOK  for  C9#^T 

when  you  buy  shirts!   The  Emery  label  stands  for  custom 
satisfaction  in  shirts  ready  to  wear: 

GUARANTEED  fit,  color  and  wear. 

No  other  readymade  shirt  is  offered  to  you  so  guaranteed. 
None  can  be,  until  as  perfectly  made  as  the  Emery. 

Only  color-tested  fabrics  are  used  for  Emery  shirts.  Neckbands  are  pre-shrunlc. 
Measurements  are  true  to  markings  and  never  vary.  Sleeves  are  made  different 
lengths;  to  fit  all  men.  Bodies  are  generously  cut,  assuring  comfort.  Emery 
workmanship  won't  warp  in  the  tub. 

Every  detail  of  Emery  shirtmaking  is  checked  up  and  proved  right  by  an  indi- 
vidual system,  developed  in  our  30  years'  experience. 
If  your  dealer  can'!  supply  you,  <vorite  for  name  of  the  Emer  r  dealer  in  your  city. 

Walter  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro. ,  Makers,  The  Emery  Shirt,  Philadelphia 

Sales-offices  also  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 


Come-Packt  Furniture  Co.,  114  Edwin  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Free  1911  Catalog 

WRITE  FOR  IT 

J.  M.  Hanson's  Magazine 
Agency,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  furnishes  Magazines 
or  Newspapers,  at  Amaz- 
ingly Low  Prices,  and  gives 
quick,  accurate,  reliable 
service. 


Save  Magazine  Money 

Our  icjii  Catalog  lists  more 
than  3000  Periodicals  and 
Club  Offers.    It's  a  BIG  MONEY-SAVER 

this  great 
Magazine  Catalog 
Send  Us  Your  M/Mir 
Name  and  Address  INUW 

J.  M.  HANSON'S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY 
200  Hanson  Block,  Lexington,  Kv. 


Offers  you  exclusive  fea- 
tures in  its  long  stroke 
motor,  new  positive  grip 
control  (patented),  and 
offset  cylinder. 

1911  4  H.P.YALE  $200 

With  Bosch  Magneto  $235 

1911  7  H.  P.  YALE  TWIN  $300 

VALE   production  will  always 
be  limited  because  of  the  high 
standard    maintained.     The  most 
exacting  shop  practice  and  inspection 
system  known  necessarily  regulate  our 
output.    So  place  your  orders  early. 

Ask  today  for  the  1911  Yale  literature. 

The  Consolidated  Mfg.  Co.,  1702  FernwoodAvenue,Toledo,Ohio 


I  won  the  World's  First  Prize  for  best  course 
Penmanship.  Under  my  guidance  you  can  become 
expert  penman.  Am  placing  many  of  my  students  as  in- 
structors in  commercial  colleges  at  high  salaries.  If  you 
wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  write  me.  I  will  send 
you  Free  one  of  mv  Favorite  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the 
Ransomerian  Journal. 

C.  W.  Ransom,  728  Reliance  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  . 

Fine  Rugs       Old  Carpet 

DENWORTH  RUG  MILL  II  SEND  FOR 

3045-47-49-51  Boudinot  St.,  Phila.  11  CATALOGUE 
Large  List.  Vaudeville  Sketches, 
Dialogs,  Monologs,  Hand  Books, 
Drills,  Operettas,  etc.  Catalogue 
free.  T.  S.  DENISON  &  COMPANY, 
Dept.  20,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
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MOTHERS'  MEETING 
today ! 

Subject:  Small  Boys' 
Clothes. 

So  hard  to  find  in  reliable 
quality,  in  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary  style. 

We  make  boys'  clothes  of 
precisely  the  standard  and 
quality  that  have  made  our 
national  reputation  as  men's 
clothiers. 

Make  them  always  remem- 
bering that  boys  soon  grow  up 
to  wear  men's  clothes. 

At  our  three  retail  stores  in 
New  York;  and  from  some 
of  the  clothiers  who  sell  our 
men's  clothes  in  other  cities 
and  who  have  a  demand  for 
the  best  in  boys'  clothes. 

Rogers  Peet  &  Company 
New  York  City 

258  Broadway  842  Broadway  1302  Broadway 
at  Warren  St.  at  13th  St.  at  34th  St. 
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Teach  Your 

r>L:u   'iirJv.'i 


Children 
to  Use 
Dioxogen 


M   •        '   J   M 


L 


Accidents  aiiW  happen  and  wherever 
there  is  a  cut,  a  wound,  or  any  break 
in  the  skin  there  is  the  danger  of  in- 
fection. Dioxogen  prevents  infection; 
keep  it  always  on  hand  as  a  measure 
of  protection ;  it  is  harmless,  safe, 
reliable.  A  2  oz.  trial  bottle  will  be 
sent  free  upon  request,  with  directions 
for  many  important  emergency  and 
toilet  uses.  Write  now. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 
100  Front  St.,  New  York. 


■ 


C  A  ¥  17CIVA17M.  °UR  SIDE  LINE  MEN 
0.i^I_iI_iiJlVlI-jlT|  .  CLEAR  extra  money  each  day 
while  waiting  for  trains.  A  thoroughly  high  grade,  dignified 
proposition  that  any  salesman  can  easily  place  with  retailers  in  any 
line.  Special  commission  on  repeat  business. 
M.  H.  MATHEWS,  Department  18,  Dayton,  Ohio 

A  _  ^^11  \7'^  1*  WANTED,  Must  be  abso- 
J\T\  Kjla   V  lOllIl  lately  over   100   years  old. 

Send  history  and  minute  de- 
scription oE  instrument  with  photo  of  back  and  front  if  possible ;  state 
condition,  price,  etc.  N.  Le  Large,  160  Bay  St. ,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Mr.  White  was  not  determined  upon  until 
the  Thursday  before  it  was  made,  and  up  to 
that  time  Mr.  Hughes  was  the  President's 
selection  for  the  place. 

One  of  these  senators  may  know  more 
than  the  other,  or  both  may  know  more 
than  they  tell;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  The  fact  is  that,  after  President 
Taft  had  determined  to  appoint  Mr. 
Hughes  to  the  Chief  Justiceship,  he  changed 
his  mind  and  appointed  Mr.  White.  It  is 
reported  that  the  argument  used  against 
Mr.  Hughes  was  that  he  is  totally  unversed 
in  the  procedure  of  the  bench,  has  had  no 
judicial  experience,  and  might  be  inclined 
to  be  rather  dictatorial  and  arbitrary  as 
Chief  Justice  until  permeated  to  some  extent 
with  the  traditions,  theory  and  practices  of 
the  court.  There  was  none  to  deny  the 
ability  of  Mr.  Hughes,  but  there  were  many 
who  argued  for  the  superior  attainments — 
peculiar  attainments,  in  fact— of  Mr. 
White  for  the  place— and  Mr.  White  got  it; 
whereby  Mr.  Taft  reaped  many  flattering 
press  notices  from  all  parts  of  the  country — 
and  deserved  them  too. 

The  original  plan  was  to  have  a  man 
from  the  West  for  one  of  the  vacant  associ- 
ate justiceships,  and  a  man  from  the  South. 
Mr.  Lamar,  who  was  appointed,  used  to  be 
in  company  with  Mr.  Taft  a  good  deal 
when  Mr.  Taft  was  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  in 
the  time  between  his  election  and  inaugura- 
tion. He  is  a  fine  golf  player.  Mr.  Taft 
grew  to  know  Mr.  Lamar  that  way.  And 
what  he  found  out  about  him  didn't  hurt 
him  any.  Nor,  it  may  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing, did  it  hurt  the  chances  of  Mr.  Van 
Devanter  any  because  he  comes  from  the 
state  of  Wyoming.  Senator  Warren,  from 
that  state,  is  chairman  of  the  great  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  and  Senator  Clark, 
from  that  state,  is  chairman  of  the  great 
Judiciary  Committee.  Both  were  behind 
Van  Devanter.  Mr.  Taft  knows  the  power 
of  Senate  chairmen. 

What  the  Democrats  are  Doing 

The  Democratic  revolt  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  old  rules,  giving  the  Speaker  the 
right  to  name  the  committees,  and  thus 
in  a  measure  control  the  legislation  in  the 
House,  started  in  Virginia,  and  there  is  an 
interesting  story  of  its  origin. 

At  the  Democratic  national  convention 
in  Denver,  in  1908,  Governor  Swanson,  of 
Virginia,  now  a  senator  from  that  state, 
was  on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  hav- 
ing been  substituted  for  the  late  senator 
from  Virginia,  John  W.  Daniel.  Swanson 
wrote,  it  is  claimed,  and  had  inserted  in  the 
platform  the  plank  that  expressed  surprise 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
ceased  to  become  a  deliberative  body,  and 
called  for  a  change  in  these  ringing  words: 
"We  demand  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  again  become  a  delibera- 
tive body,  controlled  by  a  majority  of  the 
people's  representatives  and  not  by  the 
Speaker;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  adopt 
such  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  will  enable  a 
majority  of  its  members  to  direct  its  delib- 
erations and  control  legislation." 

This  thought  is  swathed  in  much  more 
language  than  that,  as  all  thoughts  are  that 
occur  in  political  platforms;  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  there  is  no  direct  demand  for  a  com- 
mittee on  committees.  Inferentially  there 
is,  of  course.  Now  the  Democrats  did  not 
happen  to  win  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1908,  but  they  did  win 
a  majority  of  them  in  1910;  and,  inasmuch 
as  a  Virginian  put  this  plank  in  the  plat- 
form, or  inasmuch  as  his  friends  claim  he 
did,  the  Virginians  in  Congress  are  out  hot- 
foot for  it— that  is,  the  Virginia  Democrats. 

The  Virginia  Democrats  were  very  busy 
and  gained  a  considerable  amount  of  sup- 
port, so  much,  in  fact,  that  Champ  Clark 
was  forced  to  declare  himself  publicly  much 
earlier  than  was  expected.  It  had  been 
thought  Champ  could  continue  his  mass- 
ive silence  on  the  question  of  a  committee 
on  committees  and  other  subjects  until  the 
big  caucus,  but  the  demands  that  he  come 
to  the  center  were  too  pressing.  They 
smoked  Champ  out.  Thus,  shortly  before 
the  Christmas  holidays,  Champ  made  a 
statement  in  which  he  told  about  the  kind 
of  a  tariff  bill  the  Democrats  have  in  mind 
and  said:  "As  to  the  mode  of  selecting 
committees,  in  the  event  of  my  own  selec- 
tion as  Speaker,  I  would  not  care  a  snap  of 
my  finger  to  exercise  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing them."  And  he  went  on  to  say  that  his 
record  on  that  point  is  clear  and  that  if 
the  majority  of  Democrats  want  the  com- 
mittees appointed  that  way,  all  well  and 


Sssh-!  Don't  Tell  Her! 


Give  Her  Double  Surprise 

Who  can  deny  the  immense  business  value 
to  man,  and  the  great  social  value  to  woman, 
of  a  clear,  clean,  wholesome  skin?  Yet  in 
these  days  of  dust,  smoke,  and  soot,  what 
a  fight  for  men  to  look  really  "clean  cut," 
and  for  women  to  appear  "deliciously  clean  " ! 

You  want  your  wife  to  look  her  best, 
always.  She  wants  you  to  look  your  best, 
too.  Now  here  is  a  simple  way  to  give  her 
a  double  surprise  in  regard  to  both  your 
and  her  appearance. 

First  Surprise — Your  Looks 

Don't  say  anything  to  her.  Just  get  a  jar 
of  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  from  your 
dealer,  or  serld  coupon  below  to  us  for  trial 
jar.  Give  yourself  a  Pompeian  Massage. 
It  takes  only  a  few  moments.  No  hot 
towels  necessary.  Just  apply  Pompeian  to 
the  moistened  face ;  rub  the  Pompeian  well 
into  the  pores.  The  cream  disappears,  but 
in  a  few  moments  out  it  comes  from  the  pores. 
Watch  the  dark,  dirt-ladened  cream  as  it 
rolls  out  and  drops  into  the  bowl !  That 
dirt  came  from  your  pores,  even  though 
you  may  have  previously  washed  your  face 
apparently  very  thoroughly.  That  dirt 
which  soap  couldn't  reach  was  reached  by 

POMPEIAN 

Massage  Cream 

(Sold  by  all  Dealer*) 

Now  look  in  the  mirror.  That  sallow,  20th 
Century  complexion  has  begun  to  disappear. 
Moreover,  you  realize  a  new  degree  of 
cleanliness,  that  luxurious  sense  of  being 
"  Pompeian  clean."  Your  wife  will  surely 
express  her  delight  over  your  improved 
appearance. 

Second  Surprise — Her  Looks 

But  your  greatest  enjoyment  will  come  when 
she  begins  to  use  Pompeian.  The  massag- 
ing will  bring  a  natural  freshness  to  her 
cheeks  that  will  marvelously  soften  the  tired 
lines  of  worry.  Then,  too,  Pompeian  will  over- 
come for  her  the  havoc  which  dust,  smoke 
and  soot  have  worked  upon  her  complexion. 
Resolve  this  minute  to  give  yourself  and 
your  wife  this  double  surprise.  "Don't 
envy  a  good  complexion ;  use  Pompeian 
and  have  one."  Get  a  jar  of  Pompeian 
today  from  your  dealer,  or  if  you  wish  to  try 
before  you  buy  just  clip  coupon  below. 

Trial  Jar  and  Art  Calendar 

both  sent  for  10c  (stamps  or  coin)  for  postage  and 
packing.  For  years  you  have  heard  of  Pompeian's 
merits  and  benefits.  To  get  you  to  act  now  we  will 
send  a  beautiful  "  Pompeian  Beauty"  Art  Calendar 
with  each  trial  jar.  This  is  a  rare  offer.  This 
"Pompeian  Beauty"  shown  here  was  originally 
our  1910  calendar  subject,  but  the  demand  for  it 
has  been  so  phenomenal  and  persistent  that  we  were 
forced  to  use  the  same  subject  for  1911.  Nearly 
a  half  million  people  have  written  to  the  makers  of 
Pompeian  for  this  exquisite  study  in  Iavender-and- 
gold.  This  "Pompeian  Beauty"  is  more  popular 
this  year  than  last.  As  far  as  we  know  such  a 
condition  is  unheard 
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of  in  calendar  history. 
Size  of  picture  35  in. 
by  7  in.  Trial  jar 
and  Art  Calendar 
both  sent  for  10c 
(stamps  or  coin  for 
postage  and  pack- 
ing). Clip  coupon 
now. 
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Cut  along  this  line.    Fill  in  and  mail  today. 


The  Pompeian  Mfg.  Co..  49  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland.  0. 
Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find  10c  (stamps  or  coin  for  postage 
and  packing),  for  which  please  send  me  a  trial  jar  of 
Pompeian  and  a  "Pompeian  Beauty" Art  Calendar. 
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Stops  uneven 
heating 


When  the  thermometer  changes 
one  degree,  it  causes  the  IDEAL 
SYLPHON  REGITHERM  to 
automatically  act  on  the  fire  in 
your  heater.  The  temperature  of 
the  rooms  is  thus  kept  constantly 
balanced  at  the  degree  at  which 
you  set  the  hand  on  the  dial  face 
of  the  Regitherm. 

This  takes  the  constant  caretaking  off 
your  mind  —  prevents  underheating 
and  a  cold  house — avoids  overheating 
and  waste  of  fuel.  There  is  no  winding, 
clockwork  or  electricity  to  run  down 
or  give  out. 


IDEAL 
SYLPHON 


Regitherm 


will  keep  the  house  at  any  temperature 
between  Co  and  8o  degrees,  day  or  night,  by 
turning  the  indicator  hand  to  the  exact  de- 
gree wanted.  Easily  attached  to  any  heat- 
ing outfit.    Will  last  as  long  as  the  house. 


o  m  y  it 
effects. 


Ask  for  book,  "  New  Aids  to  Ideal  Heating." 

j\MER I GAN RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Write  to  Dept.  R  Chicago 

Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Frisbie  Collar^ 

!  '"THERE'S  no  shrink  or  stretch  j 
X  m  Handmade  "Frisbie  Collars,"  \-\ 

because  it  has  all  been  taken  out  before  the  1§| 
fabric  is  cut.    Exact  fit — neck-conforming 
*    — four- ply  —  handmade. 
I   Just  see  the  "Cadillac,"  you'll  have  eyes  for 
;   no  other  shape. 

At  Most  Good  Shops. 
25  Cents  For  Two 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will  (prepaid)  on  receipt  of  price. 

FRISB1E.COON&CO. 

Makers  Troy,  N.  Y. 


EVEREADY  CIGAR  LIGHTER 

The  Best  Lighter  Ever 

Put  on  the  Market 
Positively  cheaper  than  matches 

Cannot  get  out  of  order,  can  be  re- 
:  lied  on  for  a  light  when  wanted, 
i  Weighs  only  Hi  oz.,  is  about  H  size 
/  of  an  ordinary  match  safe.  Sent  post- 
paid 60  cents.  Special  prices  in  quan- 
tities. Novelty  catalogue  free. 
SPUHLER  NOV.  CO..  Dept.  D,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


good.  All  of  which  proves  that  Champ  is 
a  philosopher  who,  not  getting  what  he 
wants,  will  take  what  he  can  get,  and  be 
glad  of  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
he  will  be  elected  Speaker,  especially  since 
this  declaration;  and,  among  other  quali- 
ties, he  will  be  the  best-looking  Speaker 
that  the  House  has  had  in  many  years. 

Thus,  as  this  is  written,  it  seems  all  clear 
sailing.  Of  course,  Champ  and  his  friends 
and  the  senior  Democrats  on  the  present 
committees  may  be  finessing,  and  every- 
body hopes  they  are.  A  good,  vigorous, 
knock-down  and  drag-out  fight  in  the 
Democratic  party  would  be  interesting, 
and  has  been  hoped  for  by  the  large  con- 
tingent that  hates  peace.  With  the  Repub- 
licans apparently  —  apparently  —  hold  ing 
love  feasts  there  is  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  action  in  these  parts.  At 
that,  there  are  a  few  knives  up  Repub- 
lican sleeves  that  may  be  used  before 
March  4th. 

But,  jumping  from  carnage  to  society— 
which  isn't  so  much  of  a  jump  if  you  could 
hear  some  of  the  society  folk  talk  about 
other  society  folk— the  gay  and  festive 
social  season  in  Washington  is  now  in  full 
swing;  and  the  newspaper  ^society  columns 
are  filled  with  exciting  items  to  the  general 
effect  that  Mrs.  Beegin  gave  a  reception 
yesterday  at  her  palatial  residence,  where 
Mesdames  Boogin,  Baagan  and  Brogan 
poured  tea  and  a  pleasant  time  was  had. 
Moreover,  it  is  variously  stated  that  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Magusalem  will  not  receive  today 
but  will  be  at  home  on  Thursdays  during 
January,  and  that  there  will  be  a  dinner 
dance  somewhere,  or  a  dancing  dinner — 
or  something  like  that. 

Official  society  in  Washington  is  the 
funniest  society  in  the  world.  The  depart- 
ment clerk's  wife  tries  to  entertain  the 
bureau  chief's  wife  and  daughter,  and  the 
bureau  chief  is  reaching  out  for  the  assist- 
ant secretary,  while  the  assistant  secretary 
endeavors  to  land  the  secretary,  and  the 
secretary  is  after  the  President;  and  they 
all  have  printed  everything  they  can  think 
of  about  their  various  functions.  There 
are  more  climbers  in  Washington  than  any- 
where else  on  earth.  Peddling  pasteboards 
is  a  tremendous  local  industry. 

Scientific  Social  Peddling 

The  rules  are  strict  too.  The  senator's 
wife  peddles  her  pasteboards  in  a  certain 
order  and  the  representatives'  wives 
peddle  back,  or  vice  versa,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  Near-Cabinet  set  peddles  to  the 
Cabinet  set  and  the  Diplomatic  set  does  its 
peddling  according  to  a  prescribed  formula. 
The  Army  and  Navy  sets  peddle  their 
cards  lavishly;  and  so  it  goes  all  up  and 
down  the  line. 

Of  course  many  people  call  on  many 
other  people,  via  the  peddling -pasteboard 
route,  whom  they  never  see  and  never 
want  to  see  —  a  situation,  by  the  way, 
that  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  newcomer 
in  Washington  to  understand. 

And  the  way  they  try  to  break  into 
print !  Some  of  them  are  expert  at  it  and 
some  not  so  good.  There  is  the  wife  of  a 
certain  official  in  Washington  who  has  not 
missed  being  in  the  social  columns  of  all  the 
Washington  newspapers  for  forty-six  days 
handrunning,  by  actual  count.  Half  of  that 
time,  too,  she  has  been  in  the  smattering  of 
social  news  sent  to  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  newspapers,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  Sunday  when  she  does  not  figure 
in  a  feature  story. 

A  wonder  is  this  lady,  a  perpetual  and 
perennial  wonder!  If  she  really  set  her 
mind  to  any  serious  proposition,  such  as 
votes  for  women  or  the  like,  she  would 
conquer  the  world.  It  seems  too  bad  that 
her  talents  are  wasted  in  puny  efforts  to 
have  reported  her  teas  and  dances,  and 
where  she  has  been  and  where  not.  'And 
others  are  ingenious.  For  example,  there 
recently  appeared  a  paragraph  that  read 
like  this:  "Mrs.  So-and-So  has  returned 
from  a  visit  in  New  York.  During  her  visit 
in  New  York  she  entertained  Count  Mike 
McGinnis— or  something  like— at  tea." 
Can  you  beat  it?    You  positively  cannot. 


We  will  turn  your  talent  into  money.  Our 
Graduates  are  filling  HIGH  SALARIED  POSITIONS. 
We  will  open  to  you  one  of  the  most  profitable  and 
ghtf  ul  fields  of  human  endeavor-THE  BROAD  FIELD 
ART,  where  the  demand  always  exceeds  the  supply. 

Good  Artists  Earn 

$25  to  $100  per  Week 

in  easy,  fascinating  work.  Splendid  Opportunities  await  our  students, 
because  our  twelve  years  of  successful  teaching  enable  us  to  offer 
Many  Special  Advantages  which  fit  them  for  large  pecuniary  profit. 

Individual  Home  Instruction 

by  expert  faculty.    Superior  Equipment. 

Financial  Returns  Guaranteed 

With  Courses  1 ,  4  and  5 
Complete  Instruction  in  the  Following  Branches  of  Art: 
Illustrating  Commercial  Art  Miscellaneous 

Commercial  Lettering  Cartooning 

Fashion  Designing  Color 

Book  Show  Card  Normal 

Magazine  Architectural  Perspective  General 

Advertisement  Photo  and:  and  other 

Newspaper  Mechanical  Retouching  Courses 

We  have  just  finished  a  complete  and  costly  revision  of  our  courses,  bringing  them  strictly  "up-to- 
the-minute"  in  every  respect. 

ARTISTS'  FREE  OUTFIT 

We  present  each  student  with  a  valuable  outfit  on  enrollment,  containing  a  full  set  of  art  supplies, 
and  for  our  professional  courses,  a  fine  set  of  drawing  instruments  also. 

Write  Today  for  particulars  and  Handsome  Art  Book  free. 

School  Of  Applied  Art   Founded  1899 

D  46  Fine  Arts  Building 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Our  Own  Fireproof  Building, 


Simple,  self-regulating,  complete.  Guar- 
anteed  to  hatch  every  hatchabje  egg.  Sold  on 
40  days'  trial  with  back  money  in  case  of  failure. 
150,000  in  use.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them 
write  to  us.  We'll  send  you  our  catalogue  and  two  books, "  Making 
Money  the  Buckeye  Way  "  and  "51  Chicks  from  50  Eggs,"  Free. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  585  W.  Euclid  Avenue.  Springfield,  Ohio 

Builders  of  Buckeye  Portable  Poultry  Houses 
Sold  Cheaper  Than  You  Can  Build  Them 

112  Zb^.  POULTRY 


BOOK 

FREE 


Tells  how  to  succeed  with  poul- 
try on  the  ordinary  farm.  How 
to  make  a  first-class  brooder 
out  of  an  old  piano  box.  What 
breeds  lay  best.      Plans  for 
poultry*  houses,   how  to  feed,  ^^^^^^ 
breed,  etc.     Describes  the  1911  "^^"^^ 
PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 
be  surprised  at  the  valuable  information  itcon- 
s  free.    Write  a  postal  for  a  copy  today. 

ate  Incubator  Co.,  434  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


120 -Egg  Incubator 
120-Chick  Brooder 


Biggest  Value  Ever  Offered 
Safest,  surest  hatcher  made.  Metal 
covered  all  around.  Self-regulating. 
Big  Free  Book  tells  trip  A  I  C 
about  the  famous  *  1/Cj/\"J 
Freight  prepaid  East  of  the  Missouri 
ver  ;ind  North  of  Tenn.  Send  for 
Free  Catalogue  and  bargain  offer. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  120,  Freeport,  111. 


GET  OUR  PRICE 

mi  onrecord  breaking  hatchers.  Nowbetter 
KflLthan  ever — twenty  years'  experience— 
Ejjfif  capacity   increased  c  nrrrccrill 
mJg  -  price  lowered.  oUtttaarUL 
Incubators  and  Brooders  pay  big  profits. 
Booklet,  '*  Proper  Care  of  Chicks,"  10c 
Catalogue  FREE.    Write  today. 

Dee  Moines  Incubator  Company 
548  Second  St.,       Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


lg  Guarantee 
term  trial.   No  middle  profits.   Has  double 
walls,  heavy  copper  hot  water  tank  and 
boiler,  self-regulator,  nursery,  high  legs, 
safety  lamp,  egg-tester,  thermometer,  etc. 
None  better  at  any  price.     16  years*  ex- 
perience.     Write  for  bie  free  catalogue. 
Brooders  for  120  Chicks  $2.25 
For  240  Chicks  $3.50  and  up 
MANKAT0  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  844,  MANKATO,  MINN. 


Only  $9.50 


Hatch  Chicks 
in  Any  Room 

The  Handy  Hatcher  holds 
25  eggs, weighs  about  6  lbs.; 
set  it  in  any  room;  costs 
$3.50.  Automatic  regulation  of  heat  and  venti- 
lation.    As  accurate  as  the  most  expensive. 

Get  a  Handy  Hatcher  onbroodh™1! 

feeding  and  raising  chickens,  together  with 
instructions  how  to  make  a  Fiieless  Brooder. 
Send  for  FREE  catalogue. 

The  Handy  Hatcher  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1911  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
nouses  and  how  to  build  them.  It*s  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  15c 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  912,  Freeport,  111. 

TO  POULTRYMEN9»Dajr.T™l0. 

Queen  Incubators 

Improved  1911  models  on  make-good  plan.  Send  for  fine  free 
book  and  see  offer.  Big  money  making  on  little  capital.  Inter- 
ests business  men,  farmers,  women  and  children.  Address 
WICKSTRTJM,  Queen  Incubator  Man,  Box  77,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

P/Miltmr  47  leading  varieties  Pure 
rOUliry  ]jrej  Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys;  also  Holstein  Cattle  — 
prize  winners.  Oldest  poultry  farm  in 
northwest.  Stock,  eggs  and  incubators  at 
low  prices.  Send  4  cents  for  catalogue. 
LAREIN  &  HERZBERG,  Box  59 ,  Mankato,  Minn. 

125-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
Freight  Paid  I***  Both  for  $ 


Greider's  Fine  Catalog  h"™" 

practical  poultry  reference  book  published.    Lists  70 
varieties  of  Pure  Bred  Poultry.    1911,  200  pages,  over 
100  illustrations,  57  in  natural  colors.    Gives  low  prices 
for  stock,  eggs,  incubators.    Only  15c  postpaid. 
B.  H.  GREIDER,       Box  83,  Rheems,  Pa. 


Hot  water;  double  walls;  i 
pertank — bestconstruction.  Guar 
anteed.   ^Vrite  a  postal  today  lo 
I  Free  Catalog. Wisortfiulncubalor Co., Box  157,Racim, 

A  S  PRFETK  1"ine  Pure  bred  chickeIIS' 
iK  IMU&DI/O  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incul>ators  at  low  prices. 
America's  greatest  poultry  (arm.  Send  4c.  for  tine 
100-paee  17th  Annual  Poultry  Book. 
K.  F.  Neubert.  Box  786,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Cfl  Best  Paying  Varieties  ^ 

Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Eggs,  Dogs  and 
Incubators.  All  at  Low  Prices.  Send 

4c.  for  my  Book  which  gives  reliable  in'.ormation 

worth  many  dollars  to  you. 

W.A.WEBER, Box  941,  Mankato.Minn. 

Bee  Keepers  pit  Book  Free 

Sent  postpaid.  AlsocompleteBeeSupplyCatalogue.  Special  Offer: 
"Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  "leadingpaper  of  the  industry. o«;.  ittks 
trial  2Sc.  All  about  the  art  of  bee-keeping,  the  work,  the  pleasures, 
howtomakeitpay.  Addre    The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO ,  Bos  76,  Medina,  Ohio- 
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"30' ' 
$1500 

Our  Guide  for  Buyers 

The  season  of  Automobile  Shows  is  here.  An  excellent  chance  for  careful  com- 
parisons, as  the  cars  stand  almost  side  by  side.  The  multitude  of  cars  and  the 
claims  of  salesmen  are  confusing — especially  to  first-time  buyers.  So  here  follow 
a  few  points  which  may  be  used  as  standards  when  selecting  and  buying. 

First,  learn  if  a1  car  has  proved  itself  a  good  machine,  considered  purely  as  a  ma- 
chine. Service  in  the  hands  of  owners  and  performance  in  contests  are  the  only 
absolute  proofs.    This  test  will  eliminate  some. 

There  are  many  good  cars  nowadays,  mechanically  considered.  After  you  have 
settled  on  several  that  are,  in  your  opinion,  of  about  equal  merit  as  machines, 
compare  them  from  other  viewpoints.  . 

Beauty  first.  There  is  beauty  of  line  and  beauty  of  finish,  and  beauty  in  a  motor  car  is  deeper  than 
paint.    It  goes  down  to  the  materials  and  the  construction.    It  means  something  in  addition  to  eye-delight. 

Then  look  carefully  to  the  matter  of  comfort — comfort  for  the  passengers  and  comfort  for  the  driver. 
Comfort  and  mere  bigness  don't  necessarily  go  together. 

During  demonstrations  note  how  the  cars  treat  you  when  going  over  rough  spots ;  note  how  you  feel 
after  riding  for  an  hour  in  different  cars ;  note  whether  the  seats  have  springs  in  them,  whether  they  are 
tilted;  whether  the  cushion  fits  your  back  and  shoulders  or  not. 

Observe  the  springs  on  different  cars,  how  they  act  when  called  into  play.  Observe  how  bodies  are 
suspended,  whether  they  hang  between  the  axles  or  whether  the  tonneau  seat  is  high  over  the  rear  axle. 

Note  whether  the  cars  are  resilient — or  harsh. 

Sit  behind  the  steering  wheels  of  other  cars.  Note  whether  your  position  there  is  comfortable  — 
whether  the  gear  shift  lever  and  the  emergency  brake  lever  are  near  at  hand  or  whether  you  must  stoop 
over  to  reach  them.  Note  the  position  of  the  pedals,  of  the  throttle  and  the  accelerator.  And  do  the 
same  with  the  Chalmers  car. 

Look  carefully  to  the  four  main  factors  of  safety:  frame,  wheels,  steering  connections,  brakes.  You 
cannot  examine  these  with  too  much  care.  Examine  the  refinements  —  the  wood  in  dash  and  door 
strips  and  body;  the  levers,  the  pedals,  the  door  handles  and  locks,  the  floor  coverings,  foot  rests  and  all 
the  other  "little  things."    See  what  they  are  like  on  other  cars.    Then  on  the  Chalmers. 

Scrutinize  the  workmanship  on  the  chassis  of  the  Chalmers.  Look  at  the  motor,  see  what  a  neat, 
clean  job  it  is.    Then  note  the  simplicity  in  the  design  of  the  car  from  end  to  end. 

Comparison  with  all  other  cars  has  sold  more  Chalmers  than  all  our  advertising. 

A  feature  of  our  complete  exhibits  at  all  leading  Automobile  Shows  this  winter  will  be  cut  out  chassis 
of  the  Chalmers  "30"  with  every  moving  part  exposed  and  in  operation.  We  are  proud  of  every  part, 
so  show  them  all. 

There  is  always  a  Chalmers  dealer  near  you.  He  is  a  busy  man,  but  will  always  find  time  to  answer 
with  courtesy  and  integrity  all  your  questions,  and  to  demonstrate  thoroughly  for  you  Chalmers  cars — 
"30"  $1500;  "Forty"  $2750.    Catalog  "E"  on  request. 


This  Monogram  on  the 
radiator  stands  for  all 
you  can  ask  in  a  motor  car 


Don't  Think  Thoughts 
Six  Years  Old 

Many  a  business  man  has  said, 
"  I'm  not  enough  of  a  mechanic  to 
run  an  automobile,  and  I  can't  afford 
to  keep  a  chauffeur  or  pay  big  garage 
bills  to  keep  my  car  in  order." 

The  man  who  says  this  is  thinking 
in  terms  of  six  years  ago. 

Six  years  ago  such  a  statement 
would  not  have  been  so  far  amiss. 
But  the  world  has  moved  in  six  years 
and  the  making  of  automobiles  has 
shown  more  progress  than  nearly 
anything  else. 

You  can  buy  a  real  automobile  now 
for  as  low  a  price  as  $1500.  It  is  so 
simple  to  operate  that  you  can,  and 
should,  drive  it  yourself.  It  is  so 
trouble-proof  that  you  won't  need  to 
keep  it  in  a  garage  and  have  high- 
priced  mechanics  tinkering  with  it  all 
the  time. 

Six  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a 
real  automobile  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
But  now — just  look  around  you.  See 
the  thousands  of  men  like  yourself 
who  use  them  constantly.  Talk  to 
your  neighbor  who  has  one.  He  will 
give  you  the  straight  tip,  if  you  can 
ever  get  him  to  stop  enjoying  himself 
in  the  fresh  air  long  enough  to  do  it. 

There  are  many  good  cars  nowa- 
days, and  any  good  car  made  by  one 
of  the  well-established  companies  is 
a  good  investment. 

Of  course,  we  would  like  the  privi- 
lege of  showing  you  the  Chalmers  be- 
fore you  buy.  We  know  that  we  have 
excellent  cars,  yet  if  we  can't  convince 
you  that  we  offer  better  value,  dollar 
for  dollar,  than  anyone  else,  why  that 
is  our  fault,  not  yours. 


Qialmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Some- 
time— 
somewhere  — 
you've  tasted 
soup   that  you'll 
never  forget — 
Soup  with    a  rare, 
piquant  flavor — so  lus- 
cious in  quality — so  vastly 
different. 

Perhaps  its  deliciousness 
was  but  a  mere  accident — 
But  you'd  quickly  know  that 
flavor  again. 

Then  by  all  means  tvyYours  truly 


You'll  be  instantly  delighted  with 
the  smooth,  delicate  taste; 
You'll  readily  recognize  the  delec- 
table savor — 

For  the  highest  grade  products — 
selected  fresh  and  pure — entic- 
ingly blended — give  Yours  truly 
Soups  a  tang  and  a  flavor  that' s 
really  esteemed. 
And  the  lusciousness  of  Yours 
truly  Soups  is  no  accident — 
every  can  is  alike. 
To  get  this  palate  delight, 
you  must  insist  on 
Yours  truly. 


A 


(Continued  from  Page  It) 


heroic  Major  Murray  who  fell  fighting 
gloriously  at  the  battle  of  the  Black  River." 

Flambeau  seemed  suddenly  galvanized 
into  existence.  "You  mean,"  he  cried 
hoarsely,  "that  General  St.  Clare  hated 
Murray  and  murdered  him  on  the  field  of 
battle  because  " 

"You  are  still  full  of  good  and  pure 
thoughts,"  said  the  other.  "It  was  worse 
than  that." 

"Well,"  said  the  large  man,  "my  stock 
of  evil  imagination  is  used  up." 

The  priest  seemed  really  doubtful  where 
to  begin,  and  at  last  he  said  again: 

"Where  would  a  wise  man  hide  a  leaf? 
In  the  forest." 

The  other  did  not  answer. 

"If  there  were  no  forest  he  would  make 
a  forest.  And  if  he  wished  to  hide  a  dead 
leaf  he  would  make  a  dead  forest." 

There  was  still  no  reply  and  the  priest 
added,  still  more  mildly  and  quietly: 

"And  if  a  man  had  to  hide  a  dead  body 
he  would  make  a  field  of  dead  bodies  to 
hide  it  in." 

Flambeau  began  to  stamp  forward  with 
an  intolerance  of  delay  in  time  or  space, 
but  Father  Brown  went  on,  as  if  he  were 
continuing  the  last  sentence: 

"Sir  Arthur  St.  Clare,  as  I  have  already 
said,  was  a  man  who  read  his  Bible.  That 
was  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  When 
will  people  understand  that  it  is  useless  for 
a  man  to  read  his  Bible  unless  he  also  reads 
everybody  else's  Bible?  A  printer  reads  a 
Bible  for  misprints.  A  Mormon  reads  his 
Bible  and  finds  polygamy;  a  Christian 
Scientist  reads  his  and  finds  that  which 
he  seeks.  St.  Clare  was  an  old  Anglo- 
Indian  Protestant  soldier.  Now  just  think 
what  that  might  mean,  and  for  Heaven's 
sake,  don't  cant  about  it.  It  might  mean 
a  man,  physically  formidable,  living  under 
a  tropic  sun  in  an  Oriental  society,  and 
soaking  himself,  without  sense  or  guidance, 
in  an  Oriental  book.  Of  course  he  read  the 
Old  Testament  rather  than  the  New.  Of 
course  he  found  in  the  Old  Testament  any- 
thing that  he  wanted— tyranny,  treason. 
Oh,  I  dare  say  he  was  honest,  as  you  call  it. 
But  what  is  the  good  of  a  man  being  honest 
in  his  worship  of  dishonesty? 

"  In  each  of  the  hot  and  secret  countries 
to  which  that  man  went  he  kept  a  harem, 
he  tortured  witnesses,  he  amassed  shame- 
ful gold,  but  certainly  he  would  have  said, 
with  steady  eyes,  that  he  did  it  to  the  glory 
of  the  Lord.  My  own  theology  is  sufficiently 
expressed  by  asking  which  Lord?  Anyhow 
there  is  this  about  such  evil,  that  it  opens 
door  after  door  in  hell  and  always  into 
smaller  and  smaller  chambers.  This  is  the 
real  case  against  crime— that  a  man  does 
not  become  wilder  and  wilder,  but  only 
meaner  and  meaner.  St.  Clare  was  soon 
suffocated  by  difficulties,  of  bribery  and 
blackmail— and  needed  more  and  more 
cash.  And  by  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the 
Black  River  he  had  fallen  from  world  to 
world  to  that  place  which  Dante  makes  the 
lowest  floor  of  the  universe." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  his  friend 
again. 

"I  mean  that,"  retorted  the  cleric,  and 
suddenly  pointed  at  a  puddle  sealed  with 
ice  that  shone  in  the  moon.  "Do  you 
remember  whom  Dante  put  in  the  last 
circle  of  ice?  " 

"The  traitors,"  said  Flambeau,  and 
shuddered.  As  he  looked  around  at  the 
inhuman  landscape  of  trees  with  taunting 
and  almost  obscure  outlines,  he  could 
almost  fancy  he  was  Dante,  and  the  priest 
with  the  rivulet  of  a  voice  was,  indeed, 
a  Vergil,  leading  him  through  a  land  of 
eternal  sins. 

The  voice  went  on:  "Olivier,  as  you 
know,  was  quixotic,  and  would  not  permit 
a  secret  service  and  spies.  The  thing, 
however,  was  done,  like  many  other  things, 
behind  his  back.  It  was  managed  by  my 
old  friend,  Espado.  He  was  a  bright-clad 
fop,  whose  hook  nose  got  him  called  the 
Vulture.  Posing  as  a  sort  of  philanthropist 
at  the  front,  he  felt  his  way  through  the 
English  army  and,  at  last,  got  his  fingers 
on  its  one  corrupt  man,  and  that  man  at 
the  top.  St.  Clare  was  in  foul  need  of 
money  and  mountains  of  it.  The  dis- 
credited family  doctor  was  threatening 
those  extraordinary  exposures  that  after- 
ward began  and  were  broken  off:  tales  of 
monstrous  and  prehistoric  things  in  Park 
Lane;  things  done  by  an  English  Evangel- 
ical that  smelt  like  human  sacrifice  and 
hordes  of  slaves.  Money  was  wanted,  too, 


for  his  daughter's  dowry,  for  to  him  the 
fame  of  wealth  was  as  sweet  as  wealth 
itself.  He  snapped  the  last  thread,  whis- 
pered the  word  to  Brazil,  and  wealth 
poured  in  from  the  enemies  of  England. 
But  another  man,  as  well  as  he,  had  talked 
to  Espado,  the  Vulture.  Somehow  the 
dark,  grim  young  major  from  Ulster  had 
guessed  the  hideous  truth,  and  when  they 
walked  slowly  together  down  that  road 
toward  the  bridge  Murray  was  telling  the 
general  that  he  must  resign  instantly  or  be 
court-martialed  and  shot.  The  general 
temporized  with  him  till  they  came  to  the 
fringe  of  tropic  trees  by  the  bridge,  and 
there,  by  the  singing  river  and  the  sunlit 
palms— for  I  can  see  the  picture— the 
general  drew  his  saber  and  plunged  it 
through  the  body  of  the  major." 

The  wintry  road  curved  over  a  ridge  in 
cutting  frost,  with  cruel  black  shapes  of 
bush  and  thicket,  but  Flambeau  fancied 
that  he  saw  beyond  it  faintly  the  edge  of  an 
aureole  that  was  not  starlight  and  moon- 
light, but  some  fire  such  as  is  made  by  men. 
He  watched  it  as  the  tale  drew  to  its  close. 

"  St.  Clare  was  a  hell-hound,  but  he  was 
a  hound  of  breed.  Never,  I'll  swear,  was 
he  so  lucid  and  so  strong  as  when  poor 
Murray  lay  a  cold  lump  at  his  feet.  Never 
in  all  his  triumphs,  as  Captain  Keith  said 
truly,  was  the  great  man  so  great  as  he 
was  in  this  last  world-despised  defeat.  He 
looked  coolly  at  his  weapon  to  wipe  off  the 
blood.  He  saw  the  point  he  had  planted 
between  his  victim's  shoulders  had  broken 
off  in  the  body.  He  saw  quite  calmly,  as 
through  a  club  window-pane,  all  that  must 
follow.  He  saw  that  men  must  find  the 
unaccountable  corpse,  must  extract  the 
unaccountable  sword-point,  must  notice 
the  unaccountable  broken  sword— or  ab- 
sence of  sword.  He  had  killed— but  not 
silenced.  But  his  imperious  intellect  rose 
against  the  facer;  there  was  one  way  yet. 
He  could  make  the  corpse  less  unaccount- 
able. He  could  create  a  hill  of  corpses  to 
cover  this  one.  In  twenty  minutes  eight 
hundred  English  soldiers  were  marching 
down  to  their  death." 

The  warmer  glow  behind  the  black  winter 
wood  grew  richer  and  brighter,  and  Flam- 
beau strode  on  to  reach  it.  Father  Brown 
also  quickened  his  stride,  but  he  seemed 
merely  absorbed  in  his  tale. 

"Such  was  the  valor  of  that  English 
thousand,  and  such  the  genius  of  their 
commander,  that,  if  they  had  at  once 
attacked  the  hill,  even  their  mad  march 
might  have  met  some  luck.  But  the  evil 
mind  that  played  with  them  like  pawns 
had  other  aims  and  reasons.  They  must 
remain  in  the  marshes  by  the  bridge  at 
least  till  British  corpses  should  be  a  com- 
mon sight  there.  Then  for  the  last  grand 
scene,  when  the  silver-haired  soldier-saint 
would  give  up  his  shattered  sword  to  save 
further  slaughter!  Oh,  it  was  well  organ- 
ized for  an  impromptu.  But  I  think— I 
cannot  prove— I  think  that  it  was  while 
they  stuck  there  in  the  bloody  mire  that 
some  one  doubted— and  some  one  guessed." 

He  was  mute  a  moment  and  then  said: 
"There  is  a  voice  from  nowhere  that  tells 
me  the  man  who  guessed  was  the  lover— 
the  man  to  wed  the  old  man's  child." 

"But  what  about  Olivier  and  the  hang- 
ing?" asked  Flambeau. 

"Olivier,  partly  from  chivalry,  partly 
from  policy,  seldom  encumbered  his  march 
with  captives,"  explained  the  narrator. 
"  He  released  everybody  in  most  cases.  He 
released  everybody  in  this  case." 

"Everybody  but  the  general,"  said  the 
tall  man. 

"Everybody,"  said  the  priest. 

Flambeau  knitted  his  black  brows.  "I 
don't  grasp  it  all  yet,"  he  said. 

"There  is  another  picture,  Flambeau," 
said  Father  Brown  in  his  more  mystical 
undertone.  "I  can't  prove  it,  but  I  can 
do  more— I  can  see  it.  There  is  a  camp- 
breaking  up  on  the  bare,  torrid  hills  at 
morning,  and  Brazilian  uniforms  massed  in 
blocks  and  columns  to  march.  There  is 
the  red  shirt  and  long  black  beard  of 
Olivier,  which  droops  as  he  bows,  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  in  his  hand.  He  is 
saying  farewell  to  the  great  enemy,  he 
is  setting  free  the  simple,  snow-headed 
English  veteran  who  thanks  him  in  the 
name  of  his  men.  The  English  remnant 
stand  behind  at  attention.  Beside  them 
are  stores  and  vehicles  for  their  retreat. 
The  drums  roll,  the  Brazilians  are  moving, 
the  English  are  still  like  statues.   So  they 
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It's  a  revelation! 
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WHATEVER,* 
the  occasion, 
pledge  many  happy 

turns  inWELCH'S. 

The  pure  juice  of 
richest  Concords,  always 
fresh,  and  tinglingly 
delicious. 

Serve  it  as  it  comes 
to  you,  or  write  today 
for  our  free  book  of 
recipes  for  punches, 
sherbets,  desserts,  etc. 

Millions  of  people 
find  WELCH'S  an  in- 
expensive daily  luxury. 


At  jour  dealers —  or  I  doz. 
pint  case,  express  free  east  of 
Omaha,  $3.00.  Sample  4  oz. 
bottle,  mailed,  10c. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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COLLAR  BUTTON 

It  guarantees  that  the  quality  is  exactly 
indicated  by  the  stamp  and  insures 

Permanent  Collar  Button  Satisfaction. 

A  shape  to  suit  every  special  need  of 
the  most  fastidious  man.  A  new  button 
free  for  every  one  broken  or  damaged 
from  any  cause.  Made  in  gold  and  in 
Rolled  Plate  that  wears  for  a  lifetime. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

An  illustrated  booklet  for  the  asking 
 .  O  40  Chestnut  Street 

foremen tz  ofc  t^o.    newark,  n.  j. 


IIIIHSON  Fre'ght  Forwarding  Co. 
di  I  I  I Reduced  rates  and  quick  time 

%J  on  household  goods  to  all  Western  points. 

443  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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24  Whitehall  St.. New  York  217  Front  St..  San  Francisco 
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abide  till  the  last  hum  and  flash  of  the 
enemy  have  faded  from  the  tropic  horizon. 
Then  they  alter  their  postures  all  at  once 
like  dead  men  coming  to  life.  They  turn 
their  fifty  faces  upon  the  general— faces 
not  to  be  forgotten." 

Flambeau  gave  a  great  jump.  "Ah!" 
he  cried.   "  You  don't  mean  " 

"Yes,"  said  Father  Brown  in  a  deep, 
moving  voice.  "It  was  an  English  hand 
that  put  the  rope  around  St.  Clare's  neck— 
the  hand,  I  believe,  that  put  the  ring  on 
his  daughter's  finger.  They  were  English 
hands  that  dragged  him  up  to  the  tree  of 
shame — the  hands  of  men  who  had  adored 
him  and  followed  him  to  victory.  And 
they  were  English  souls  — God  pardon  and 
endure  us  all— who  stared  at  him  swinging 
in  that  foreign  sun  on  the  green  gallows  of 
palm,  and  prayed  in  their  hatred  that  he 
might  drop  off  it  into  hell." 

As  the  two  topped  the  ridge  there  burst 
on  them  the  strong,  scarlet  light  of  a  red- 
curtained  English  inn.  It  stood  sideways 
in  the  road,  as  if  standing  aside  in  the 
amplitude  of  hospitality.  Its  three  doors 
stood  open  with  invitation,  and  even  where 
they  stood  the  two  men  could  hear  the 
hum  and  laughter  of  humanity  happy  for 
a  night. 

"I  need  not  tell  you  more,"  said  Father 
Brown.  "  They  tried  him  in  the  wilderness 
and  destroyed  him,  and  then,  for  the  honor 
of  England  and  of  his  daughter,  they  took 
an  oath  to  seal  up  forever  the  story  of  the 
traitor's  purse  and  the  assassin's  sword- 
blade.  Perhaps,  Heaven  help  them,  they 
tried  to  forget  it!  Let  us  try  to  forget  it 
anyhow.  Here  is  our  inn." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Flambeau, 
and  was  just  striding  into  the  bright,  noisy 
bar  when  he  stepped  back  and  almost  fell 
on  the  road. 

"Look  there,  in  the  devil's  name!"  he 
cried,  and  pointed  rigidly  at  the  square 
wooden  sign  that  overhung  the  road.  It 
showed  dimly  the  crude  shape  of  a  saber 
hilt  and  a  shortened  blade,  and  was  in- 
scribed in  false  archaic  lettering: 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  BROKEN  SWORD 

"Were  you  not  prepared,  Flambeau?" 
asked  Father  Brown  gently.  "He  is  the 
god  of  this  country.  Half  the  inns  and 
parks  and  streets  are  named  after  him  and 
his  story." 

"I  thought  we  had  done  with  the  leper," 
cried  Flambeau,  and  spat  on  the  road. 

"You  will  never  have  done  with  him  in 
England,"  said  the  priest,  looking  down, 
"while  brass  is  strong  and  stone  abides. 
His  marble  statues  will  erect  the  souls  of 
proud,  innocent  boys  for  centuries.  His 
village  tomb  will  smell  of  loyalty  as  of 
lilies.  Millions  who  never  knew  him  shall 
love  him  like  a  father— this  man  whom  the 
last  few  that  knew  him  dealt  with  like 
dung.  He  shall  be  a  saint,  and  the  truth 
shall  never  be  told  of  him,  because  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  at  last.  There  is  so 
much  good  and  evil  in  breaking  secrets 
that  I  put  my  conduct  to  a  test.  The  anti- 
Brazil  boom  is  already  over.  Olivier  is 
already  honored  everywhere.  But  I  told 
myself  that  if  anywhere,  by  name,  in  metal 
or  marble  that  will  endure  like  the  pyra- 
mids, Colonel  Clancy  or  Captain  Keith  or 
President  Olivier  or  any  innocent  man  was 
wrongly  blamed,  then  I  would  speak.  If 
it  were  only  that  St.  Clare  was  wrongly 
praised  I  would  be  silent.   And  I  will." 

They  plunged  into  the  red-curtained 
tavern,  which  was  not  only  cozy  but  even 
luxurious  inside.  On  a  table  stood  a  silver 
model  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Clare,  the  silver 
head  bowed,  the  silver  sword  broken.  On 
the  walls  were  colored  photographs  of  the 
same  scene,  and  of  the  system  of  wagonets 
that  took  tourists  to  see  it.  They  sat  down 
on  easy,  padded  benches.  "Come,  it's 
cold,"  cried  Father  Brown;  "let's  have 
some  wine  or  beer." 

"Or  brandy,"  said  Flambeau. 

Editor's  Note  —This  is  the  sixth  of  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's series  of  stories.  The  first  of  a  new  series 
will  appear  in  an  early  number. 


Clean  Running  Water 
in  this  Country  Home 

No  Bucket  -  Carrying — No  Freezing 

You  can  have  running  water  with  ample 
pressure — clean,  pure,  and  palatable — in  every  part  of  your 
home,  no  matter  where  you  live,  and  avoid  the  annoyance 
and  danger  of  gravity  tanks  forever,  when  you  own  a 


No  air  pressure  system  of  water 
supply  is  a  genuine  complete 

without  the  trade  mark  •Jindcn. 
on  the  plant.  This  trade  mark 
stands  for  everything  that  is  mod- 
ern and  satisfying  in  a  pneumatic 
water  system  and  is  for  your 
protection.   Make  sure  it  is  there. 


Compressed  air — that  powerful  and  dependable  force — 
purifies  the  water  from  your  well,  cistern,  lake  or  spring 
and  forces  it  with  a  steady,  never-failing  flow  to  kitchen, 
bathroom,  laundry,  lavatory,  barn  or  dairy — water  that's 
cool  in  summer,  never-freezing  in  winter — avoiding  the 
possible  bursting  of  water  tanks  and  the  dangers  of  stagnant 
water.  Both  hard  and  soft  running  water,  hot  or  cold, 
always  at  your  command. 

No  matter  what  size  your  home  or  what  your  require- 
ments, a  complete  •S&fid&i  J^Ht&t,  ^uitetn^  of  just  the 
proper  size  (using  any  style  of  power  you  desire)  can  be  in- 
stalled in  your  basement  or  at  any  other  convenient  place. 


Make  the  Water  System  you  install  a  permanent  invest- 
ment. Own  the  plant  that  furnishes  you  dependable  fire 
protection  and  that  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  for  a 
lifetime.  This  the  Jead&l  is  doing  for  fourteen  thousand 
others — it  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

Ask  for  the  book,"  The  Question  of  Water ,"  on  coupon  herewith, 
and  talk  it  over  with  your  architect  and  your  plumber. 

LEADER  IRON  WORKS 

Decatur,  HI.,  and  Owego,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Office.  15  William  St.  Chicago  Office,  MonaJnock  Block  L»«mm»4mmmm««mm«M»m»mmw>^ 


Cut  out  and  mail  this  coupon 

',  LEADER  IRON  WORKS 

J  2008  Jasper  St.,  Decatur,  111.  J 

i  Without  cost  or  obligation,  mail  me  your  9 

J  book  "  The  Question  of  Water,"  with  lull  J 

S  particulars  about  Leader  Water  Systems.  t 
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We  Have  a  Book 
for  Every  Motor  User 

—  and  that  means  for  every  business  man.  For  in  every  business  there  is  a  place  where 
the  right  motor  will  mean  a  considerable  economy  in  production. 

We  issue  a  series  of  booklets  and  bulletins,  each  one  treating  of  different  phases  of 
motor  application.  Some  one  of  these  booklets  contains  a  suggestion  that  means  dollars 
saved  to  you.  Write,  mentioning  your  power  problem,  and  the  booklet  you  need  will 
be  sent  you,  free. 


Robbms  &Mvcrs 
STANDARD  Motors 


are  made  in  a  plant  that  for  years  has  specialized  in  small  motors  rating  from  1-30  to 
15  h.  p.    We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  small  direct  current  motors  in  the  world. 

Our  long  experience  has  enabled  us  to  design  a  comprehensive  line  of  stock  motors 
from  which  almost  any  motor  need  can  be  met. 

But  if  yours  is  one  of  the  few  cases  requiring  a  special  type,  our  immense  facilities 
will  enable  us  to  produce  it  at  moderate  cost. 

Tell  us  what  machinery  yon  have  to  run  —  what  your  power  needs  are.  Our 
consulting  engineers  will  give  you,  absolutely  without  obligation  on  your  part,  expert 
advice  as  to  type  and  rating  needed. 

THE  R0BBINS  &  MYERS  CO.,  1305  Lagonda  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Branches  or  Agents  in  All  Large  Cities 

We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  direct  and  alternating  current  Fans— Ceiling, 
Desk,  Ventilating,  Exhaust  —  for  Home,  Office  or  Factory 
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■Tear  Out  and  Mail 


THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  CO. 

Dept.  1305,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  free,  any  booklets  you  may  have  on  the 
economy  of  motors  in  my  business,  which  is 


Name 


Address^ 
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Pillsbury  Mills  on  Both  Banks  of  the  Mississippi,  at  Minneapolis 


Westinghouse  Electric  Motors 

Drive  the  Machinery  of  the  Great  Flour  Mills 

For  centuries  man  has  used  crude  water-power  to  grind  his  wheat.    He  has  seen 
his  mills  shut  down  by  low  water  and  flooded  by  high  as  long  as  he  can  remember. 
Today — thanks  to  electricity — he  can  use  water-power  without  even  being  on  the 
river  bank,  and  he  can  use  a  higher  percentage  of  that  power  than  he  ever  got  before. 


The  biggest  mills  in  the  giant  flour  industry  use  electric 
current  generated  from  water-power  to  run  motor-driven  ma- 
chinery. The  result  is  dependable  power,  greatly  increased 
efficiency  and  a  more  uniform  product. 

To  keep  the  machinery  of  the  five  great  Pillsbury  mills 
moving,  regardless  of  high  or  low  water,  there  is  a  full  installation 
of  Westinghouse  motors.  These  motors  run  all  the  machinery, 
from  automatic  shovels  to  grinders  and  conveyors,  necessary  to 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  separations  made  in  handling  the  stock, 
and  the  tremendous  output  of  these  mills — thirty-three  thousand 
five  hundred  barrels  of  flour  every  day. 

Westinghouse  generating  machinery  is  in- 
creasing the  value  of  water-powers  in  every 


part  of  the  globe.  The  designing  of  such  machinery  has  given 
the  Westinghouse  engineers  a  world-wide  reputation. 

And  there  is  hardly  an  industry  that  is  not  being  benefited  in 
some  measure  from  the  use  of  Westinghouse  motors.  Their 
sturdy  build  and  economical  use  of  current  make  them  an  im- 
portant factor  in  any  plant  run  on  a  basis  efficient  enough  to 
meet  modern  competition. 

The  Westinghouse  engineers  have  designed  a  motor  for 
every  condition  of  electric  service.  Write  us  about  your 
power  problem  and  let  our  experts  tell  you  the  apparatus  that 
will  most  efficiently  solve  it 

Address  "Westinghouse,  Motor  Applica- 
tion Department,  Pittsburg." 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Pittsburg  Representatives  All  Over  the  World 


Sales  Offices  in  40  American  Cities 
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If  There's  Ice 

near  you,  take  time  for 
skating.   The  old  skates 
may  do,  but  think  how 
much  the  pleasure  would  be 
enhanced  by  a  new  pair  of 
the  famous 

Barney  &  Berry 
Skates 

These  skates  are  made 
right,  look  well,  and 
wear  long.  You'll 
never  know  aU  the 
possibilities  of  skating 
until  you  use  B.  &  B. 
Skates.    For  sale  by 
dealers  everywhere. 
Ask  for  a  Catalog 
We  Send  It  Without  Cost 

BARNEY  &  BERRY 

Makers  of  Ice  and  Roller  Skates 
1 1 1  Broad  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


New  Home-B 


Story-Writing 


and  JOURNALISM  taught 
by  mail;  MSS.  revised  and 
sold  on  commission.  Send 
tor  tree  booklet.  "Writing  for  Profit'':  tells  liow  j  gives  proof. 
The  National  Presa  Association,  07  The  Baldwin,  Indianapolis 


NOT  "Theoretical"  Figures,  But  Actual  Cost  to  Build! 

3      Here,  at  last,  is  a  practical  Plan  Book  that  keeps  the 
cost  of  new  homes  within  the  original  estimates. 

Doubtless  you  have  consulted  architects  or  have  sent 
for  some  of  the  many  Plan  Books  that  are  advertised 
for  sale.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  put  up  a  house  at  the 
price  stated  in  these  books?  If  so,  you  have  learned 
how  disastrous  it  is  to  depend  on  the  theoretical  fig- 
ures given  by  most  architects. 

The  Gordon-Van  Tine  Plan  Book  wins  out  because 
it  safeguards  the  home  builder.     It   shows  real 

Lumber  and  Millwork  for  this  Photographs  and  Floor  Plans  of  Newest  Designs  Lumber  and  Mill  work  for 
5-Room  Bungalow,  $868     b  Houses  and  Bungalows  Costing  $600  to  $6,000  thu  7-Room  House.  $^057 

Every  house  illustrated  in  it  has  been  actually  built  at  the  figures  stated.  We  have  seen  these  houses  go  up  and  we  have  furnished 
all  the  material  used.  We  want  this  book  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  prospective  home  builder,  and  for  a  limited  time  will  send  it  free 
on  receipt  of  10c  to  cover  handling  and  postage.    Don't  fail  to  write! 

GRAND  FREE  MILLWORK  CATALOG  Saves  50  Per  Cent,  on  Building  Material! 
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Lumber  and  Millwork  for  this 
5-Room  Bungalow,  $946 


%  Building  Material  at  bargain  prices,  dun 

arry  a  tremendous  stock  of  Building  Material  — 
il  humes  of  the  most  modern  types, even  to  man- 
-n  tels  and  hardware.    We  guarantee  quick 
shipment,  no  matter  how  large  the  order. 

Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded.  Three 
big  banks  vouch  for  our  responsibility. 

Get  the  big  Free  Catalogs,  the  Home 
Builders'  Plan  Book  and  build  withntmost 
economy  and  the  positive  assurance  of  tost 
not  exceeding  estimates.     Write  today. 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

2331  Case  St.,  Davenport, Iowa 


It  will  be  great  for  your  boy 

Gets  next  to  a  boy's  heart. 
Shows  him  new  ways  of  doing 
and   making  useful  things; 
gives  him  the  latest  news  of 
clean  sport ;  tells  him  cracking 
good  stories  of  travel, adven- 
ture and  boy  life;  assists  him 
in  photography, man- 
ual training  and 
veryday  science. 


The 
American  Boy 

The  magazine  to  help  your 
boy  in  his  study,  and  to  exert 
a  strong  uplifting  influence 
on  his  work  and  play. 

A  whole  year  for  $1. 
10c.  a  copy  at  news  stands. 
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Now — it 
isn't  neces- 
sary to  resort 
to  foreign 
brands  when  you 
want  good  Maca- 
roni or  Spaghetti — 

For  Yours  truly  pos- 
sesses every  quality  of 
foreign  brands — 

But  is  made  by  Ameri- 
cans— In  America — For 
Americans.     Yours  truly 


Are  made  in  wonderfully 
sanitary  air-rooms  where 
even  the  air  that  dries  them 
is  first  washed  and  filtered. 
They  are  more  nutritious 
than  the  foreign  products — 
Yet  light — delicate — 
delicious. 

Ask  for  Yours  truly.  If 
your  grocer  can't  sup- 
ply you  now  he  can 
very  soon. 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 


"Not  yet;  but  Jim  Warren's  got  them 
all.  He  practically  admitted  as  much  over 
the  'phone  to  me." 

"And  now  what  do  you  purpose  doing?  " 

"I  don't  know;  that's  why  I  am  here. 
What  can  I  do?" 

"There  are  several  things  you  can  do," 
said  Mr.  Pointer. 

He  turned  to  the  window  and  stood  star- 
ing down  upon  the  placid  bosom  of  the 
Hudson  for  a  minute  or  more.  A  giant 
steamship  swashed  and  wallowed  her  way 
toward  the  open  sea;  mosquito-like  tugs 
darted  hither  and  thither;  cumbersome 
ferryboats  toiled  along  endlessly. 

"There  seem  to  be  some  very  good  rea- 
sons why  Jim  Warren  will  not  proceed  to 
extremes  in  the  use  of  those  letters— unless 
he  has  to,"  he  remarked  finally.  "You  say 
he  has  demanded  your  withdrawal  and  the 
indorsement  of  your  machine  as  the  price 
of  the  photographs?"  • 

"Yes." 

Again  Mr.  Pointer  was  silent  for  a 
minute  or  more. 

"Why  don't  you  withdraw?"  he  asked 
casually. 

"Withdraw!"  Lewis  repeated  incredu- 
lously.  "  Give  up  all  " 

"Withdraw,"  Mr.  Pointer  echoed  crab- 
bedly,  "and  name  some  other  man  who 
would  have  a  chance  to  beat  Jim  Warren. 
It  would  be  a  voluntary  act  and  would  shut 
off  the  letters.  If  Jim  Warren  beats  your 
man  it  is  no  reflection  upon  you;  if  your 
man  wins  you  can  throw  him  out  after  one 
term.  By  that  time  Jim  Warren  will  be 
tame  enough,  I  dare  say." 

"I  won't  do  it,"  Lewis  declared  hotly. 
Reason  was  not  there;  it  was  only  anger 
against  Jim  Warren.  "I  won't  do  it,"  he 
repeated.  ^ 

Mr.  Pointer  squinted  out  of  half-closed 
eyes  at  his  visitor  for  an  instant,  then 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Well,  if  you're  going  to  stick,  go  at  him 
systematically,"  he  advised  in  a  different 
tone.  "Block  him  in  the  caucuses.  You 
can  do  that?" 

"Yes;  not  only  in  my  machine  but  in 
Simmonds',"  said  Lewis.  "But  he's  an- 
nounced that  he  would  ask  no  favor  of  any 
caucus." 

"  He  might.  You  can  do  the  same  thing 
in  the  primaries?   Choke  him  off  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  Can  you  keep  his  name  off  the  ballots?  " 

"I  can.  Two  of  the  commissioners  of 
elections  belong  to  me." 

"Then  go  to  Simmonds  and  make  a  deal. 
Give  Simmonds  the  mayor  in  return  for 
his  machine's  support  of  you  for  the 
legislature." 

"I'd  thought  of  that  and  felt  out 
Simmonds  on  it.   He's  willing." 

Then  for  a  long  time  there  was  silence 
between  the  two  men.  Mr.  Pointer,  his 
small,  shriveled  face  drawn  into  a  thousand 
wrinkles,  merely  looked  at  this  man.  He 
knew  the  type— the  sordid  soul  of  him,  the 
selfishness,  the  greed  and  the  cunning  bold- 
ness that  would  lead  him  to  any  length. 

"All  these  suggestions,  of  course,  are 
based  on  the  idea  that  you'll  have  to  fight 
it  out,"  he  said  finally.  "But  there  comes 
to  me  another  scheme  which  might  end  the 
fight  in  your  favor  immediately." 

"What  is  it?"  Lewis'  drawn  face  lighted 
eagerly. 

"It's  true,  isn't  it,  that,  to  win,  Jim 
Warren  must  have  the  support  of  your 
machine?"  Mr.  Pointer  asked  in  turn. 
"And  he  knows  that,  doesn't  he?" 

"Generally  speaking,  that's  true;  yes. 
Why?" 

"Every  man  has  his  price,  you  know." 
The  shriveled  little  man's  thin  lips  were 
drawn  into  a  sneer.  "Find  Jim  Warren's 
price.  Offer  him  a  eommissionership,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  if  he  will  quit  in  your 
favor." 

Lewis  sat  up  straight  in  his  chair. 

"By  George,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that!" 
he  exclaimed. 

"You  don't  have  to  give  it  to  him,  you 
know,"  the  elder  man  pointed  out.  "You 
can  always  double-cross  him." 

Lewis  arose  excitedly  and  paced  the 
length  of  the  room  half  a  dozen  times,  his 
face  aglow,  his  fingers  working  exultantly. 

"I  think  he'd  fall  for  that,"  he  declared. 
"Of  course  I  don't  have  to  give  it  to  him. 

Why  "    And  he  laughed.    "I  think 

that's  the  answer." 

There  was  nothing  of  this  relief  visible 
upon  the  wrinkled  face  of  the  little  man; 


instead  he  sat  perfectly  still,  watching 
Lewis. 

"It  will  be  a  condition  of  that  agree- 
ment, of  course,"  he  said,  "that  the  photo- 
graphs and  plates  are  to  be  returned  to 
you;  and  when  you  get  them  they  are  to 
be  returned  to  me!"  He  laughed  oddly. 
"  Meanwhile  you  will  return  to  me  all  the 
original  letters  I  have  ever  written  to  you. 
I'll  just  trim  your  claws." 

Lewis  shot  him  a  quick,  curious  glance. 
He  understood  perfectly. 

"One  other  thing,  Lewis,"  the  little 
man  went  on  implacably.  "If  this  Jim 
Warren  person  does  beat  you,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  of  how  much  use  will  you  be  to  us 
afterward?" 

"As  much  use  as  ever  I  was,"  Lewis 
replied  positively.  "  Of  more  use,  perhaps." 

"You'll  be  discredited  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  course;  and  " 

"But,"  Lewis  put  in  sharply,  "Dwight 
Tillinghast  is  my  man.  I  put  him  in 
there;  I  made  him  speaker  and  I'm  going  to 
make  him  governor.  Neither  Jim  Warren 
nor  any  other  man  can  stop  me  from  doing 
that?" 

"You  are  sure  of  him?" 

"Sure  of  him?"  Lewis  repeated.  "Abso- 
lutely. I  am  going  to  marry  his  daughter 
Edna.  Every  man  has  his  price,  as  you 
say.  That's  my  price.  She's  worth  a 
million  or  so  in  her  own  right!" 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
Franques  called  upon  Jim  Warren  and 
they  were  closeted  together  for  half  an 
hour.  Curiously  enough,  half  a  dozen 
newspaper  men,  brought  there  by  some 
inspiration,  were  waiting  outside  when 
Jim  Warren  ushered  Franques  through 
the  door. 

"Tell  Francis  Everard  Lewis,"  said  Jim 
Warren  distinctly,  heedless  of  listening 
ears,  "that  he  can't  buy  me.  I've  got  his 
number— and  it's  twenty-three." 

IX 

THERE  was  no  particular  mystery  to 
Lewis  in  Jim  Warren's  refusal  of  a  five- 
thousand-dollar-a-year  eommissionership  — 
simply,  it  wasn't  enough.  He  hadn't  given 
Franques  sufficient  authority.  The  only 
thing  to  do,  he  finally  saw,  would  be  to 
call  upon  this  Jim  Warren  person  him- 
self and  adjust  matters.  Buying  him  off, 
of  course,  was  the  feasible  thing.  He 
would  go  and  do  it.  No;  on  second 
thoughts  he  would  make  Jim  Warren  come 
to  him.  To  this  end  he  dispatched  a 
courteous  little  note  to  Jim  Warren  asking 
him  to  drop  by  the  Hotel  Stanton  at  his 
early  convenience  to  talk  things  over. 

"  If  you  want  to  see  me  you  know  where 
my  office  is,"  Jim  Warren  answered  curtly. 
"  If  you  come,  come  alone  after  six  o'clock." 

"If  you  come,  come  alone!"  Lewis 
found  a  grain  of  comfort  in  that  ambiguous 
sentence.  Of  course  it  meant  that  Jim 
Warren  was  amenable  to  reason  if  reason 
took  a  substantial  form.  The  finality  of 
the  note  he  construed  as  merely  an  out- 
cropping of  the  egotism  that  had  come  to 
Jim  Warren  with  his  first  feeling  of  power. 
So  he  pocketed  his  pride  and  called— 
alone— after  six  o'clock.  Jim  Warren 
grinned  when  he  came  in,  and  shook  the 
proffered  hand  without  hesitation. 

Lewis  purred  a  few  preliminaries  while 
he  studied  the  freckled  face,  the  lean  jaw, 
the  whimsical  sky-blue  eyes.  He  felt  him- 
self to  be  a  keen  judge  of  men,  did  Lewis; 
and  instantly  he  isolated  and  classified  to 
his  own  satisfaction  those  qualities  that 
drew  men  to  Jim  Warren  and  made  them 
believe  in  him.  Confidently  he  came  down 
to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"It's  unfortunate,  Mr.  Warren,"  he 
began  suavely,  "that  we  never  met  before 
you— er— before  you  became  a  candidate 
for  the  legislature.  I'm  sure  if  we  had  met 
it  would  never  have  happened  that  we 
would  have  been  opposed  politically." 

For  several  reasons  Jim  Warren  didn't 
mention  the  fact  that  he  had  called  upon 
him  in  the  beginning  and  didn't  find  him; 
instead  he  fussed  around  his  desk  for  a  box 
of  cigars.  Casually,  quite  casually,  his 
finger  touched  an  electric  button  hidden 
under  a  pile  of  newspapers.  Lewis  accepted 
and  lighted  a  cigar. 

"You  want  me  to  quit?"  Jim  Warren 
inquired  pointedly. 

Lewis  waved  his  hands  deprecatingly. 
"Well,  it's  unfortunate  that  we  should 
be  opposed,"  he  temporized.  "Matters 


Now — 
while 
you're  think- 
ing about  it- 
order  a  can  or 
two  of  Yours  truly 
Pork  and  Beans — 

Learn  for  yourself  if 
they  really  are  as  deli- 
cious—  as   different — as 
everybody  says — 
The  minute  you  taste  them 
you,  too,  will  declare  you 
never  ate  such  appetizing, 
delicious 


That's  because  the  beans  are 
right,  baked  right,  with  the 
right  amount  of  zestf  ul  Tomato 
Sauce,  and  a  delicious  streak- 
o'-lean  Pork — 

Packed  in  sterilized  cans  to 
retain  all  the  goodness. 

Ask  your  grocer — if  he 
hasn't  Yours  truly — go  to 
one  who  has — 

It's  worth  it. 
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Take  a  Chip! 

It's  Colgan's  delicious 
chewing  gum  —  the 
dandiest  you  ever 
put  in  your  mouth. 


Colgan's 

Violet 
Mint 


or 


Chips 

"The  gum 
that's 
round" 


Every 
flavor's 
nature 
true  ! 

Every 
chip's 
a  dandy 
chew  ! 


Perfect  for 
toning  the 
stomach, 
perfuming 
the  breath.  After 
dinner  or  after 
smoking,  just  you  "chew 
chips  and  cheer  up!" 

10  chips  for  5  cents 
In  sanitary  metal  boxes 

Ball  player's  picture  in  each  package 

COLGAN  GUM  CO.,  Inc. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


The  real  self-cleaning  pipe 


Not  a  freak  pipe — not  a  novelty — ■ 

not  a  fad.  It's  a  perfectly-balanced 
pipe  built  on  generous,  graceful  lines — 
just  like  a  regular  pipe,  but  so  designed  on 
the  inside  as  to  give  utmost  satisfaction  to 
the  smoker. 

Simple,  practical,  perfect 
Study  its  construction :    See  how 
the  poisonous  nicotine  is  absorbed 
as  it  forms 


■W  You 

HP'  cannot 
wKr    suck  itup 
Sr    into  your 
mouth.  See 
ow  the  saliva 
runs  direct  to  the  ab- 
sorbent wad;  it  cannot 
get  into  the  bowl  or  back  up  into  the  stem. 

Always  dry,  clean  and  sweet 

Consumes  the  tobacco  all  the  way  down— no 
waste.no  sputtering,  no  sticky,  pasty  "heel." 

Genuine  French  Briar 
with  solid  rubber  bit.  Two 
styles— straight  and  bent 

Package  of  wads  with  every  pipe. 
At  your  dealer  or  by  mail. 

SHAW&  LEOPOLD,  516  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
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might  have  been  adjusted  in  another  way 
if  I  had  only  understood.  Now,  if  you  had 
proceeded  in  the  regular  way  " 

"Now,  Lewis,  let's  cut  out  the  blab," 
Jim  Warren  interrupted  curtly.  "How 
much  is  it  worth  to  me  to  quit?" 

There  is  nothing  so  disconcerting  to  a 
diplomatist  as  utter  frankness.  For  a 
minute  Lewis  stared  at  Jim  Warren,  then 
the  whole  expression  of  his  face  changed; 
his  lips  curled  into  an  exquisitely  courteous 
smile  which  nevertheless  was  a  sneer.  He 
glanced  about  the  room. 

"Speak  your  piece,"  Jim  Warren 
directed.  "There  is  no  one  to  hear  but 
me;  not  a  soul  in  the  building  but  you 
and  me." 

"I  think  it's  possible  for  us  to  get 
together,  Mr.  Warren,"  Lewis  said  slowly 
after  a  moment.  "  You've  met  me  frankly; 
we'll  get  along." 

"How  much  is  it  worth  to  me  to  quit?" 
reiterated  Jim  Warren. 

"How  much  is  it  worth?"  Lewis 
reflected.  "Well,  you  declined  the  offer 
of  a  commissionership  at  five  thousand  a 
year,  made  through  Franques;  so  " 

"Talk  business!"  said  Jim  Warren  im- 
patiently. "That  was  merely  a  sop  and 
you  would  probably  have  double-crossed 
me.  How  much  real  money  is  it  worth  to 
me  to  quit?" 

Lewis  smiled  blandly.  The  difficulties 
he  had  anticipated  were  thinning  out, 
vanishing. 

"On  a  cash  basis?"  he  queried. 

"On  a  cash  basis.  Make  your  proposi- 
tion." 

"Ten  thousand  dollars?"— tentatively. 

"Not  enough.   Come  again." 

Lewis  was  still  smiling.  Jim  Warren's 
withdrawal  at  any  price  within  reason 
would  be  cheap,  both  to  himself  and  the 
interests  he  represented.  This  year  was  to 
bring  the  harvest  of  many  schemes  that  had 
been  under  way  for  months.  With  Dwight 
Tillinghast  as  speaker,  and  with  himself  on 
three  or  four  choice  committees,  there  was 
no  end  to  possibilities. 

"Twenty  thousand?"  he  suggested 
briskly;  and  he  rubbed  his  well-manicured 
hands  together  ingratiatingly.  "  That  is  to 
be  paid  on  condition  that  you  get  out  and 
stay  out;  and  that  you  return  to  me  all 
plates  and  all  photographs  of  the  various 
papers  in  my  safe.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars  is  real  money,  as  you  call  it." 

Jim  Warren's  sky-blue  eyes  were  fixed  in- 
tently upon  Lewis'.  After  a  while  Jim 
Warren  drew  a  long  breath  and  grinned 
cheerfully. 

"Those  photographs  seem  to  stick  in 
your  craw,"  he  remarked  pleasantly.  "I 
believe  we  had  a  short  conversation  about 
them  one  night  over  the  telephone,  didn't 
we?" 

Lewis  chose  to  ignore  the  question. 

"Does  twenty  thousand  go?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  why  not  make  it  twenty-five?" 

"Twenty-five  it  is  then,"  Lewis  ex- 
claimed; and  he  banged  the  desk  with 
quick  impatience.  The  price  was  stiff, 
but  it  meant  his  political  life  and  he  was 
in  no  position  to  haggle.  "That  offer, 
of  course,  carries  the  conditions  I  have 
named." 

"And  when— when  do  I  get  it?" 

"The  day  you  announce  in  the  news- 
papers over  your  signature  that  you  have 
withdrawn— the  details  can  be  arranged  to 
suit  you,"  Lewis  explained;  "and  you'll 
return  the  plates  and  photographs." 

"How  do  I  know  I'll  get  it?"  Jim 
Warren  stared  at  him.  "Even  then?"  he 
added. 

"Ask  any  man  I've  ever  dealt  with.  He'll 
tell  you  I  never  break  my  word." 

"Who,  for  instance?"  Jim  Warren  went 
on  naively.  "What  reference  can  you 
give?  What  public  man  have  you  done 
business  with?" 

"All  this  is  absurd,"  Francis  Everard 
Lewis  declared.  "Does  the  twenty-five 
thousand  go?" 

Jim  Warren  arose  and  lazily  stretched 
his  sinewy  arms.  Half  gaping  he  stood  at 
the  window  looking  out  upon  the  iron  yard. 
'Twas  there  that  his  fight  had  begun; 
'twas  there  that  he'd  given  his  pledge  to 
the  boys.  Finally  he  turned  back  upon 
his  caller. 

"Lewis,  I  haven't  started  on  you  yet," 
he  said  quietly.  "When  I  do  I  won't 
leave  a  whole  bone  in  your  body."  He 
thrust  a  calloused  finger  into  the  boss' 
face.  "I'm  going  to  make  you  quit- 
believe  me;  I'm  going  to  make  it  so  hot 
for  you  you'll  be  glad  to  quit!"  His  voice 
had  risen  as  he  talked,  his  freckled  face 
glowed  with  anger,  the  sky-blue  eyes 


Closed 
Cars 


t  I  1HE  Rambler  closed  car  makes  a  delight  of  winter 
errands.    Protected  from  penetrating  winds  or 
storm,  it  takes  you  quietly  and  comfortably  to 
business,  theater,  shopping  or  calling.  The  cab  sides, 
glass  front,  fore  doors  and  storm  curtains  protect  the 
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An  Opening  for  a 

Retail  Store 

If  you  think  of  starting 
a  store  I  can  help  you. 
My  business  is  finding 
locations  where  new  re- 
tail stores  are  needed.  I 
know  about  towns,  indus- 
tries, rooms,  rents,  etc.  in 
every  part  of  the  U.  S. 
On  my  list  are  many 
places  where  a  new  store 
can  start  with  small  cap- 
ital and  pay  a  profit  from 
the  beginning.  No  charge  for  information,  in- 
cluding free  a  200  page  book  telling  how  to  run 
a  retail  store. 

Edw.  B.  Moon,  8  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago, 


■j---       REMEMBER  THE  NAME 

EYEGLASS  MOUNTINGS 


The  Most  Inconspicuous 
of  Eyeglass  Mountings 

Properly  adjusted  Shur-ons  with  the  flat 
lever  spring,  hold  the  lenses  in  the  correct 
optical  position  and  are  on  to  stay  on. 
$3  and  $5  without  Lenses 

Insist  upon  Shur-ons — you  are  the  one  -who 
must  suffer  expense tannoyance  and  discomfort 
if  you  -wear  inferior  eyeglasses.    Send  /or  i?t- 
formation  that  -will  instruct  and  protect  you. 
E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO.,  Eat.  1861 
Avenue  H  RocheBter,  N.  "S*. 


Price 


will  buy- 


Oak,  fin- 

hed  golden,  44"  long,  24" 
ide,  has  drawers,  extension 
slide,  roll  front,  paper 
cabinet,  etc.,  as  shown. 
We  sell  it  at  a  lowpriceto 
introduce  our  OfflceFur- 
niture  —  Desks,  Chairs, 
Tables,  Files,  Iiook  Cas- 
es, etc.  Ask  for  prices 
and  Catalog  No.  238. 

We  Make  Good 
Upholstered  Furniture 
Turkish  and  Odd  Rockers,  Parlor 
and  Library  Suites,  Davenports  and 
Furniture.  Couches  in  Oak  and  Mahogany,  Flan- 

ders, mission  and  regular.  Covered  in  best  leather  money 
ery  piece  guaranteed.    Ask  for  prices  and  Cata  ' 


No.  428.     E.  H.  Stafford  Mfg.  Co.,  242  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

For  facts  about  Prize 
and  Reward  Offers  and 
for  books  of  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  So  postage  to 
Pubs.  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  35.  Washington,  D.  C 


PATENTS: 


HUNDREDS  OF  CARLOADS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Hardy 

Roses,  Etc.  1,200  acres,  50  in 
Hardy  Roses,  none  better  grown. 
44  greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
Ficus,  Everblooming  Roses, 
Geraniums,  and  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Mail  size 
postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Immense  stock  of 
SUPERB  C ANNAS,  the  queen 
of  bedding  plants.  Acres  of  Pseo- 
liias  and  other  Perennials.  50 
choice  collections  cheap  in  Seeds, 
Plants,  Roses,  etc.  For  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  ask  for  Cata- 
log No.  1,  112  pages;  for  Seeds,  Everblooming  Roses,  Cannas, 
Geraniums,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants  in  general.  Catalog 
No.  2,  168  pages.  Both  FREE.  Direct  deal  will  insure 
you  the  best  at  first  cost.  Try  it.  57  years.  (17) 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  COMPANY 
Box  165,  Painesville,  O. 


\fYURLjTZER 


TJ.  S.  Lettered 
FINGER-BOARD 


lOc 


POSTPAID 


Learn  quickly  to  play  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin  or 
Banjo  withoutteacher.  Special  Offer:  Finger-board 
and  celebrated '  *  Howard"  Self-  Instructor  (regular 
price,  50c)  25c  postpaid.  State  kind  of  instrument, 
pnpp       Big.  Handsome  Catalog  of 

I4  Khti  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

*  *™  ~      and  all  musical  instruments 

We  supply  the  U.  S.  Gov't  with  Musical  Instruments 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 

1 72  E.  4th  St .  Cincinnati  326  Wabash  A?e.,  Chicago 


LEARN  AT  HOME  BY  MAIL 

Grandest  profession  in  the  world  now- 
open  Xoyou.  No  need  to  leave  home  or 
drop  regular  occupation.  Big  incomes. 

Legal  Diploma  — Successful  Students 

University  advantages.  Faculty  selected 
from  some  of  the  most  prominent  leyal 
authorities  in  America.  10.000  students 
noiv  enrolled.  Easy  Terms.  Extremely 
lowcost,  payable  as  you  learn.  The  best  legal  instruction  now  within 
your  reach.  Write  for  free  prospectus  and  our  Special  Limited  Offer. 

LA  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Box  4011,  Chicago,  III. 


are  the  best.  On  their  o-wn  roots.  Express 
charges  paid  under  special  plan.  Growing  plants 
delivered  FREE,  no  matter  where  you  live, 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  60  years'  experience. 
Write  for*'DinKeeGuidetoRoseCulture" 
for  1911— the  leading  Rose  Catalog  of  America 
—  106  pages.  Mailed  FREE.  Describes  and 
prices  nearly  1000  kinds  of  Roses  and  other  de- 
sirable plants ;  also  best  flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 
Est.  1850.  70  Greenhouses.  Send  for  it  to-day. 
TheDingee  &  Conard  Co.,  Box 42,  WeBt  Grove,  Pa. 

•Visible"  Typewriters,  factory  rebuiltandaUother 
makes  sold  or  rented  anywhere  at  %  to  %  mtrs. 
prices  allowing  rental  to  apply  on  price.  Shipped 
with  privilege  of  examination.  Write  lor  Cata.  D. 
Typewriter  Emporium,  92-94  Lake  St.,  Chicago 
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LINDSAY 
3  TUNGSTEN 


Lindsay 
Means 
Quality 

For  a  long  time — Lind- 
say— on  Gas  Mantle  or 
Light  has  stood  for  the 
highest  possible  value. 

Whether  you  purchase 
in  Maine,  Alabama  or 
California,  if  it's  a  genuine 
Lindsay,  it  is  the  stand- 
ard for  quality. 

Therefore,  when  you 
buy  either  Light  or 
Mantle  look  for  the  Qual- 
ity Mark — Lindsay. 

Your  dealer  can  supply 
you — if  not  write  us. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Dealers:  We  want  every  local  dealer  to  get  his 
full  share  of  our  business.   If  not  supplied, write  us. 


After  Shaving 


Use  MENNEN'S 
Kl^38  Toilet  Powder 

and  insist  upon  your  barber  using  it  also. 
It  is  antiseptic  and  will  assist  in  preventing 
many  of  the  skin  diseases  often  contracted. 
Sold  everywhere  or  mailed  for  25c.  Sample 
box  for  4c  stamp. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 


Big  $2  Offer- KEITH'S 

72  page  month- 
ly  magazine  for  ^ 
a  year,  with  your 
choice  01  any  one 
of  Keith's  famuus 

*1°J  PLAN 

BOOKS FREE 

No.  839— $6000.  One  of  the  125.  te"he  ^ecognfzed 
authority  on  building:  and  decorating  artistic  homes,  $2  a  year. 
Keith's  191 1  Big  Plan  Books,  direct  or  thru  Newsdealers  $1.  each. 
215  Bungalows  and  Cottages.  I  175  Plans  cstg.  $5000.  to  $6000. 
200  Planscstg. $2000. to  $4000.  125  "  "  6000.  and  up. 
175  "  "  4000. to  5000.  |  100  "  Cement  and  Brick. 
Anyone  of  these  $1.  Plan  Books  FREE  wilh  a  year's  subscription  $2. 
A  year's  sub.  to  "Keith's"  and  any  two  books  $3;  any  five.  $5. 
M.  L  KEITH,  606  Lumber  Exch. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn  _ 


and  BADGES  for  College,  School,  Society  or  Lodge. 

_    Either  style  with  any  three  letters  and 
,^v.    figures,   one   or  two  colors  ol  enamel, 
^|U\    Sterling  Silver,  25c  each,  $2.50  doz.; 
jaBflHMk    Silver  Plated,  10c  each,  $1.00  doz.  Send  [or  free 
VM-yyy/    Catalog.  Special  designs  also  made  for  any  School  or 
\*£ml2y     Society,  at  attractive  prices.    Send  idea  lor  estimate. 

SEBASTIAN  BROS.  CO..  Dept.  468,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


flamed.  "Now,  get  out  of  here;  quick- 
quick  !  I  can't  keep  my  hands  off  you ! " 

Lewis,  vastly  astonished,  but  still  com- 
posed, arose. 

"So  you  were  playing  a  game,  eh?"  he 
sneered.  "It's  just  as  well;  so  was  I." 
Suddenly  his  self-possession  deserted  him, 
the  polish  sloughed  off  and  he  raged  at  the 
trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him;  but 
his  voice  was  cold,  level,  merciless:  "My 
grip  in  this  state  extends  farther  back, 
Warren,  than  you  can  believe.  I'm  going 
to  have  you  arrested  for  safe-robbery  and 
you'll  never  have  a  chance.  For  I'll 
railroad  you!" 

Staring  straight  into  Lewis'  face,  Jim 
Warren  laughed. 

"By  withdrawing  now,  Lewis,  you  can 
save  your  face!" 

"Withdrawing?"  The  word  came  ex- 
plosively.   "I'll — I'll  " 

"You  have  just  placed  in  my  hands  the 
weapon  with  which  I'll  compel  you  to  with- 
draw," Jim  Warren  continued.  "There's 
no  hurry  about  it,  though.  The  election 
is  a  long  time  off,  so  I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  whole  week  to  think  about  with- 
drawing and  get  used  to  the  idea.  I  have 
the  weapon.  If,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  you 
don't  withdraw  I'll  use  it!" 

Lewis  glanced  about  the  room,  dazed 
with  a  sudden  fear.  What  weapon?  Had 
their  conversation  been  overheard? 

"You  mean  some  one  has  been  listening 
to  us?"  he  demanded  thickly. 

"There's  not  a  soul  in  the  building, 
Lewis!"   Again  Jim  Warren  laughed. 

"I'll  railroad  you!"  Lewis  shouted, 
blinded  by  uncontrollable  anger  against 
this  man.  "I'll  railroad  you  for  safe- 
robbery!" 

"  Go  ahead,"  Jim  Warren  urged.  "Have 
me  arrested.  I'll  wait  here  until  the  police 
come.  Or"— he  added  insolently— "Or 
shall  I  go  along  with  you  now  to  the  police 
station?" 

x 

FATE  arranges  the  affairs  of  this  world 
according  to  her  own  caprice.  So 
strangely  does  she  work  that  one  may  have 
to  travel  around  the  world  to  shake  hands 
with  the  man  who  lives  next  door.  It  was 
Fate— the  kindliest  one  in  the  calendar— 
who  took  charge  of  Jim  Warren  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  He  had  stopped  in  at  the 
factory  for  a  little  while  and  then,  lured 
into  the  open  by  the  zippy,  nippy  air  of 
fall,  had  boarded  a  trolley  car  and  ridden 
to  the  end  of  the  line,  some  dozen  or  fifteen 
miles  from  Warburton.  Crimson  forests 
and  golden  hedges  had  beckoned  him  on 
even  then;  he  strode  straight  through  the 
little  village,  up  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
and  looked  down  into  the  rainbow  valley 
beyond.  The  ribbonlike  road  curved  se- 
ductively a  thousand  feet  farther  on.  He 
would  go  that  far  anyway,  just  to  see  what 
might  lie  around  the  bend. 

He  paused  to  cut  a  slender  switch  and, 
snapping  it  against  his  leg  rhythmically, 
went  on,  inhaling  deep  breaths  of  the 
scented  air.  He  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  himself,  was  Jim  Warren,  on  this 
particular  morning.  Things  were  going 
well  with  him  and,  above  all,  the  big  idea 
was  coming  through!  Any  doubt  that 
might  ever  have  existed  in  his  mind  as  to 
this  was  gone  now.  At  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  proper  way  he  would  make 
Lewis  quit  if  he  didn't  quit  before  of  his  own 
volition;  and  then   He  fell  to  build- 

ing air-castles.  He  would  be  governor,  of 
course— that  was  the  natural  sequence  of 
his  play — and  after  that  anything  he  liked. 
Governor  Warren !  United  States  Senator 
Warren !  He  grinned. 

Just  before  he  rounded  the  bend  he 
caught  the  steady  "tap-tap-tap"  of — 
what?  A  woodpecker?  No;  it  was  more 
metallic  than  that.  He  strode  on;  then 
he  saw.  Directly  ahead  of  him,  in  the  dip 
of  the  valley,  an  automobile  was  stand- 
ing beside  the  road— a  long,  low,  rakish- 
looking  craft,  creamy  white,  with  tan 
trimmings.  The  daintiness  of  its  color 
scheme  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
lusty  look  of  the  brute,  with  its  high 
wheels  and  its  massive  rear  axle.  "Tap- 
tap-tap,"  came  from  underneath. 

As  he  drew  nearer  silently  through  the 
dust,  Jim  Warren  paused  uncertainly  for 
an  instant.  On  one  side  of  the  car,  from 
underneath,  protruded  a  pair  of  feet  — 
silly  little  feet  they  were,  incased  in 
absurdly  sturdy  boots,  laced  high  about 
the  ankles.  By  George,  a  woman!  She 
had  spread  her  blankets  on  the  ground  and, 
lying  flat  on  her  back,  was  at  work  under- 
neath the  car.  Apparently  she  paid  not 
the  slightest   attention  to   him   as  he 
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UNDERFEED 

HEATING  SYSTEMS 

Decrease  Cost  of  Liviixg. 


Write  for  FREE  Books  on 

CLEAN  Heat  at  LEAST  Cost 

WHILE  the  cost  of  food  and  clothes  has  materially 
increased,  the  Underfeed  coal-burning  way  has  in  far 
greater  measure  decreased  the  cost  of  heating.    You  can 
easily  take  advantage  of  this  economic  certainty  yourself.    Thousands  who 
have  thoroly  tested  Underfeed  heating  systems  are  willing  and  able  to  prove 
that  they  have  saved  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their  coal  bills  by  using 


There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  this.  The 
UNDERFEED  burns  coal  in  the  logical  way. 
Coal  is  fed  from  below.  All  fire  is  on  top.  Smoke 
and  gases  wasted  in  other  heating  plants  must  pass 
through  the  flames,  are  consumed  and  make  more 
heat.    Pea  sizes  of  hard  and  soft  coal  or  cheapest 


slack,  which  would  put  out  fire  in  ordinary  fur- 
naces and  boilers,  yield  in  the  Underfeed  as  much 
clean,  even  heat  as  highest-priced  coal.  This 
means  you  save  the  big  difference  in  coal  cost. 
The  few  ashes  are  easily  removed  by  shaking  the 
grate  bar  as  in  ordinary  furnaces  and  boilers. 


Furnace  Underfeed  Device 


G.  M.  Stanton,  of  127  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is 
good  witness  for  Underfeed  Saving 
qualities.    He  writes: 

"/  have  healed  ten  rooms,  keeping  the 
temperature  at  70  degrees.    1  have  used  7 
tons  of  Buckwheat  coal  at  a  cost  ot  $23.80 
and  have  heretofore  used  9  tons  of  Chest- 
nut coal  at  a  cost  of  $57. 60,  making  a  saving 
of  $33.80.    I  have  saved  one-half  the  work 
of  caring  for  the  furnace.  I  would  not  let  the 
Underfeed  go  out  of  my  cellar  for  $1,000  if 
/  could  not  purchase  another  like  it " 
Let  us  send  you  an  Underfeed  Furnace  Booklet  and  fac-similes  of  other  cheerful  testimonials  like  this,  or 
our  Special  Catalog  of  Steam  and  Water  Boilers — both  Free.    Heating  plans  of  our  Engineering  Corps  are 
Free.   Write  today,  giving  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

PECK.WILLIAMSON  CO.,  329  West  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Furnace  Dealers,  Plumbers  and  Hardware  Dealers  are  Invited  to  Write  TODAY  for  new  Selling  Plan. 


Send  Coupon  Today 
and  Learn  how  to 


to 

of  your 


peck.WILLIAMSON  CO.,  329  W.  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati, Ohio 

1  would  like  to  know  more  about  how  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  my  Coal  Bills  from 
50$  to  00%%.    Send  me — FREE— 


Fill  in,  cut  oat  and  mail  TODAY. 


Boiler  Booklet 

(Indicate  by  X  Booklet  you  desire) 
  Street   


Pastoffice^ 


State 


-Name  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 


COLT  Superiority  Proven ! 

For  two  years  the  Automatic  Pistol 
Match  of  the  United  States  has 

been  won  with  a 

COLT  AUTOMATIC  PISTOL 

The  COLT  has  outshot  and  outranked 
all  others  in  open  competition,  which 
proves  COLT  ACCURACY. 

Home  Protection  doesn't 
require  an  expert  shot,  but  it 
does  require   an  accurate 
Automatic  Pistol  with  which 
YOU  can  do  expert  shoot- 


ing— the  COLT  is  the 
one  best  proof  of 
the  most  accu 
rate  pisto 
for  you  to 
buy. 


A  COLT  in  the  house  affords 
not  only  protection,  but  a 

sense  of  absolute  safety.    It's  the 
safest  Automatic  Pistol  to  keep  in  the 
home  LOADED  AND  READY  FOR  IN- 
STANT USE.  It  can't  be  accidentally  discharged. 
It's  the  only  Automatic  Pistol  with  an  automatic 
safety — you  can't  "forget  to  make  it  safe." 

Colt  Automatic  Pistols  may  be  had  in 

various  sizes — from  the  little  vest  pocket 
n  caliber  .25  to  the  heavy  Army  caliber  .45 — 
•         the  most  powerful  pistol  made. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Leaflet  describing 
COLTS  and  COLT  VICTORIES 

Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co. 

No.  85  Charter  Oak  Ave. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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Phonograph  Co. 


HERE  are  the  first  of  a  new  series 
of  Columbia  Double-Disc 
Records  that  are  Miss  Nielsen's  own 
lovely  voice — beyond  mistake. 
If  you  own  a  talking  machine,  of  any 
make,  hornless  or  the  ordinary  type, 
give  yourself  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
"Annie  Laurie,"  coupled  on  the  re- 
verse side  with  "Kathleen  Mavour- 
neen";  or  "Ancora  un  passo " 
coupled  on  the  reverse  side  with 
"Un  bel  di  vedremo"  —  from 
Ma  Jam  Butterfly,  Miss  Nielsen's 
most  effective  role. 


And  don't  fail  to  hear  them  played 
on  the  Columbia  Grafonola — price 
from  $50  to  $225. 

At  any  Columbia  Dealer's. 

Columbia  Phonograph  Co. 

Box  219  Tribune  Bldg,  New  York 

Dealers  Wanted  — Exclusive  Selling  Rights 
Granted  where  we  are  not  actively  represented. 


approached;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
didn't  hear  him.  "Tap-tap-tap,"  said  the 
hammer. 

"Hello,  under  there!"  Jim  Warren 
called.  "Can  I  help?" 

The  feet  vanished  in  a  swirl  of  skirts, 
some  one  exclaimed  "Goodness!"  in  a 
startled  tone  and  a  girl  scrambled  out 
from  beneath  the  car.  Her  hair  was  di- 
sheveled and  strands  of  it  were  stringing 
down  over  her  face,  scarlet  from  exertion. 
Across  an  alabaster  brow  was  a  streak  of 
grease;  her  gloved  hands  were  smeared 
with  it.  So  was  the  hammer  she  held  in 
one  of  them. 

For  an  instant  the  girl  stared  up  into 
his  face  with  questioning  eyes.  Then  she 
smiled. 

" Good  morning.   Is  it  you?" 

"  Good  morning.  It  is." 

She  glanced  around  inquiringly. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?  How  did 
you  get  here?" 

"Nowhere;  walked,"  replied  Jim  War- 
ren. "Can  I  help?" 

The  girl  pushed  the  hair  back  from  her 
face  with  a  greasy  glove. 

"We  always  seem  to  meet  at  critical 
moments,  don't  we?"  she  queried.  "The 
last  time  you  rescued  my  glove  from  a 

dog;  this  time  "   She  laughed.  "Do 

you  know  anything  about  automobiles?" 

"Not  a  thing  in  the  world,  but  I  can 
help,"  said  Jim  Warren.  "Are  you  'way 
out  here  all  alone,  with  that  big — big 
thing?"  The  tremendous  size  of  the  car 
rose  up  and  smote  him  in  the  eye.  A  girl 
alone  in  the  wilderness  with  a  locomotive 
like  that ! 

"All  alone,"  she  said.  "It's  a  new  car 
and  I  was  trying  it  out." 

He  dropped  on  the  ground  beside  her 
and  peered  underneath  the  car.  A  perfect 
mess  of  joints  and  bolts  and  levers  and 
rods  and  nuts— a  million  of  them,  more  or 
less.   It  made  his  head  swim. 

"And  what,  may  I  ask,  is  the  matter?" 

"I  snapped  off  the  pin  in  my  first  uni- 
versal joint,"  she  explained,  "and  the 
flanges  are  bent  so  I  can't  drive  it  out." 

He  looked  at  her  blankly. 

"You  don't  say!"  he  commented. 
"Where  is  it?  Perhaps  I  can  drive  it  out." 
He  started  to  crawl  underneath. 

"But  you  don't  know  anything  about 
automobiles!"  she  expostulated. 

"But  I  do  know  something  about 
machinery,"  he  informed  her;  "and  a 
universal  joint  is  a  universal  joint  in  any 
language."  Again  he  started  to  crawl 
underneath. 

"Take  off  your  coat  and  roll  up  your 
sleeves,  then,"  she  commanded.  "You 
can't  wear  clothes  under  an  automobile — 
that  is,  if  you  ever  want  to  wear  them 
again." 

He  obeyed  orders,  baring  two  sinewy 
forearms  that  she  had  only  to  look  at  to 
know  that  her  troubles  were  over.  They 
put  their  heads  together  under  the  car  and 
she  explained  the  trouble  in  detail.  He 
knew  precisely  what  was  the  matter,  but 
he  liked  to  hear  her  talk. 

"And  now,"  he  said  at  the  end,  "a 
monkey-wrench." 

She  handed  him  one,  some  five  or  six 
inches  long.  He  glanced  ,  at  it,  mentally 
compared  it  with  the  great  piece  of  solid 
steel  to  be  twisted  back  into  shape  and 
grinned. 

"My  dear  madam,  you  couldn't  set  a 
watch  with  that,"  he  said.  "I  mean  a 
monfce?/-wrench ! " 

"I  have  another,  so  large  I  can  hardly 
lift  it,"  she  explained.  "  I  call  it '  Grandpa ' 
for  short." 

She  fumbled  in  the  toolbox  and  pro- 
duced it— a  two-foot  wrench  that  would 
fit  into  a  man's  hands,  with  jaws  on  it  like 
the  maw  of  Doom.  He  fitted  it  to  the 
twisted  flange. 

"Are  you  sure  the  car  won't  move?"  he 
asked. 

"No.   The  brake's  on." 


"Get  back  a  little,  please.  If  this 
should  slip  it  would  kill  you." 

There  are  ways  and  ways  of  bending 
steel:  one  the  quick,  violent  way,  which 
will  snap  it  off  like  glass;  another,  a 
slower,  steadier  way,  by  which  it  can  be 
eased  back  into  position.  Jim  Warren 
knew  his  metal.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
sinews  in  his  lean  arms  flexed,  grew  taut 
and  the  massive  body  of  the  car  creaked 
on  its  springs.  It  was  muscle  against  steel. 
The  girl,  fascinated  by  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  shoulders  and  arms,  the 
inflexibility  of  inexorable  steel,  suddenly 
felt  very  weak  and  puny.  She  had  tried  to 
turn  that  with  a  small  wrench !  Might  as 
well  have  used  a  hatpin. 

"It's  moving,"  said  Jim  Warren,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  puff;  then  after  a  mo- 
ment: "There;  I  think  we  can  drive  out 
the  broken  pin  now.  Have  you  an  extra 
one?" 

The  broken  pin  fell  out  as  he  spoke;  it 
was  five  minutes'  work  to  put  in  a  new 
one;  then  they  both  crawled  out  from 
under  the  car  and  sat  on  the  ground  looking 
at  each  other. 

"I  don't  know  how  I'll  ever  be  able  to 
thank  you, ' '  said  the  girl .  "I  can't  imagine 
what  I  would  have  done  if  you  hadn't  come 
along.  I've  already  been  here  more  than 
an  hour." 

Jim  Warren  cleaned  his  hands  on  a  piece 
of  waste. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  remarked  irrele- 
vantly, "  I  have  the  strangest  impression  of 
having  met  you  somewhere  before?" 

"That  day  in  the  bank,  of  course,"  the 
girl  replied. 

"Before  that,"  he  corrected.  "I  wonder 
where  it  could  have  been!" 

"I  wonder ! "  She  was  bending  over  the 
toolbox,  replacing  "  Grandpa."  There  was 
a  queer,  introspective  light  in  her  limpid 
eyes.  "I  had  that  impression  the  first 
time  I  saw  you,"  she  went  on.  "It  must 
have  been  because  I  had  seen  your  picture 
in  the  newspapers.  I  know  who  you  are, 
of  course,"  she  added  hastily. 

"You  do?"  Jim  Warren  asked  almost 
eagerly.  "I  am  at  a  disadvantage,  then. 
I  don't  know  who  -" 

"You  are  Mr.  Jim  Warren,  of  War- 
burton,  and  you  are  running  against  Mr. 
Lewis  for  the  legislature!"  There  was 
mockery  in  her  eyes. 

"I  am;  and  further,  I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  beating  him— believe  me," 
said  Jim  Warren. 

The  girl  laughed  lightly  and  shook  her 
head. 

"It's  been  tried  before." 

"I  know;  but  I've  got  his  number." 

The  girl  leaned  forward  and  pressed  a 
button.  The  engine  crackled  and  roared, 
then  settled  down  to  a  quiet  purring. 

"If  you  do  beat  him,"  she  taunted,  "it 
may  be  that  you  and  I  shall  meet  again. 
I  live  in  Sandringham,  the  capital,  you 
know.  If  you  don't  beat  him  we  probably 
shall  not  meet  again."  She  offered  a  slim, 
bare  hand;  Jim  Warren  took  it.  "If  you 
do  beat  him  I  sha'n't  like  you  in  spite  of 
all  you've  done  for  me;  if  you  don't  I  will. 
Goodby.  I'm  more  than  an  hour  late  and 
Sandringham  is  twenty-five  miles  away." 

She  leaped  lightly  into  the  car,  pushed 
one  lever,  pulled  another— and  the  car 
moved. 

"  Au  revoir!"  she  said. 

Jim  Warren  stood  looking  after  her 
until  the  car  swung  over  a  hill  in  the  dis- 
tance and  vanished  below  it.  Turning,  he 
strode  back  up  the  hill  toward  the  trolley 
line. 

"I  wonder  who  she  is!"  He  asked  the 
question  a  dozen  times.  An  hour  later 
it  occurred  to  him  that,  had  he  taken  the 
trouble  to  notice  the  number  of  the  car  and 
inquired  at  the  first  police  station,  that 
question,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
been  answered. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


These  two  photographs  in  contrast 
with  the  two  below  show  the  greater 
beauty  of  Kryptok  Lenses  —  the  lenses 
that  combine  near  and  far  view  with- 
out seams  or  cement. 

Kryptoks  are  double-vision  lenses  and 
look  exactly  like  solid  single-vision  lenses. 
They  are  always  perfect  for  near  and  far 
sight.  The  reading  lens  is  fused  invisibly 
within  the  distance  lens.  When  you  wear 
Kryptok  Lenses  no  one  will  recognize 
them  as  double-vision  lenses,  and  in  no 
way  do  they  suggest  that  the  wearer  is 
advancing  in  years.    Kryptok  Lenses  are 

Worn  by  over  200,000  people 

Your  optician  will  supply  you.  If  not,  write 
us.  Kryptok  Lenses  can  be  put  into  any  style 
frame  or  mounting,  or  into  your  old  ones. 
Be  sure  to  ask  for  Kryptoks. 

Write  us  for  Booklet 

describing  Kryptok  Lenses,  and  fully  explain- 
ing how  they  give  better  service  and  improve 
one's  appearance.  Address 

Kryptok  Company,  105  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


These  PASTED  LENSES  ft£ 


Are 


These  photographs  show  old-style  double- 
vision  lenses  of  the  pasted  or  cemented  kind. 
The  reading  wafer  is  cemented  on,  thus  mak- 
ing the  disfiguring  and  annoying  seams  which 
are  unsightly  and  unnecessary.  These  pasted 
double-vision  lenses  are  an  unfailing  indication 
of  advancing  years — everyone  recognizes  them 
as  such.  Kryptok  Lenses  overcome  all  these 
undesirable  qualities. 
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Every 
Inch  <a 
Car 


*2500 


The  Conspicuous  Automobile  Value  of  the  Year 

IN  every  line  of  design,  in  every  detail  of  fin- 
ish and  appointment,  the  Kissel  Kar  dis- 
plays the  refinement  and  elegance  that  classify 
it  among  the  really  few  superb  automobiles. 


The  60  H.  P.  Kissel  Kar  "Six"  at  #2500  is  the  sensational  value 
for  1911.  Its  pronounced  aristocracy,  extra  roominess  and  luxury 
give  realization  to  the  utmost  requirements  in  automobile  comfort 
and  quality.  The  price — $2500 — simply  represents  fullest  quality 
value  of  the  highest  grade  "Sixes" — minus  extravagant  profits. 
(With  Fore  Door,  $100.00  extra.) 


Model  D.  11,  the  4  cyl.  50  H.  P.  $2000  Kissel 
Kar,  although  not  a  racing  car,  won  the  Phoenix- 
Los  Angeles  road  race,  the  severest  speed  and 
endurance  contest  of  the  year — not  only  won,  but 
broke  previous  records  by  nearly  4  hours,  and 
beat  express  train  schedule  2  hours.  It  defeated 
a  big  entry  of  nationally  known,  higher  priced 
cars,  demonstrating  its  reliable  construction  and 
superior  ability. 

Model  L.  D.  11,  the  4  cyl.  30  H.  P.  $1500  Kissel 
Kar  embraces  all  the  classiness  of  design,  finish 
and  reliable  construction,  characteristic  of  every 
Kissel  Kar  model. 


The  Kissel  Kar,  with  its  special  }4  elliptic  springs 
of  extra  resiliency,  liberal  wheel  base,  mild  run- 
ning, powerful  motor,  big  tires  and  double  drop 
frame,  has  a  roominess,  luxurious  comfort  and 
riding  buoyancy  unsurpassed. 
Our  large,  illustrated  booklet  describes  the  17 
Kissel  Kar  models.    It  is  free  on  request. 

KISSEL  KAR  3  TON  TRUCK-50  H.  P.,  $3500- 
has  special  features  assuring  its  superior  dependability 
and  economy. 

1911  Kissel  Kar  models  are  on  exhibition  in 
the  leading  centers  of  the  United  States  by  the 
most  reliable  dealers,  or  at  our  own  branches. 


KISSEL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  I 

160  KISSEL,  AVENUE  HARTFORD.  WIS. 


Licensed  under 
elden  Patent 


P 

■ 

6SB  du 


AT£NTS  HAND  BOOK 


Sixty  years'  experience  —  acknowledged 
standing.  Send  sketch  for  opinion  on  pat- 
entability. All  patents  procured  by  us 
published  FREE  in 

Branch  Office:    SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 

625  F  Street,  MUNN  Sc  CO.,  Attorneys 

Washington,  D.  C.       363  Broadway,  New  York 

THE  "CIRCLING  WAVE" 

is  the  latest  invention 
andthe  Catchiest  Amuse- 
ment Riding  Device  in 
use.  For  price  and 
catalogue  write 

Armitage  &  Guinn 

23  Mill  Street,  Springville,  Erie  Co..  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


SPEND  YOUR  WINTER  AT 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA! 

World-famous  Climate  and  Ideal  Tourist  Resort.  No  malaria. 
No  fogs.  Beautiful  Residence  City.  Seat  of  Arizona  Uni- 
versity. Population  over  20,000.  Commercial  and  mining 
center.  On  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Hunting, 
Automobiling,  Golf,  Tennis,  Baseball  and  Horseback  Riding 
popular  winter  pastimes.    Get  a  atop  over. 

Write  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 

1 —  Free  Illustrated  Booklet!  — 1 


EMT  YOUR  IDEAS 

Book,  "  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent " 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as 
to  patentability.  Patentsadvertisedforsale 
at  our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  4  CHANDLEE,  Patent  AU'ya 
Established  16  Years 
1007  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


P 


A  T  17  1VJ  TP  C  SECURED  OR  OUR 
r\  1  EjIi    I   »J     FEE  RETURNED 


Obtain  a  Patent  and  What  to  Invent  w  1th  list  of  inventions 
wanted  and  prizes  offered  for  inventions  sent  free.  Patents  ad- 
vertised free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

AGENTS  Are  Coining  MONEY 

WASHINGTON  HATCHET. 

Every  house  needs  one.  Forged 
TDOI  ^  IK)  1  steel-  Guaranteed.  Durable.  Low 
"l  |  priced.    Big  profits  to  agents. 
Sample  Free.   Write  us. 
THOMAS  UFO.  CO.,  2268  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


RAD-BBJ11GE 

BRIDGEWHIST 

[Accessories 

Send  postal  tor  samples  "  Rad- bridge"   Club  Linen  and 

Silk  Velour  playing  cards.    Best  25c  card  made. 

Dept.  S.    RADCLIFFE  6  CO.,  144  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

A  Living  from  Poultry 


Photograph  Showing  a  Portion  of  the  Philo  National  Poultry  Institute  Poultry  Plant,  Where  There 
Are  Now  Over  5,000  Pedigree  White  Orpingtons  on  Less  Than  a  Half  Acre  of  Land 

$1,500. 00 from  60  hens  in  ten  months  on  a  city  lot  forty  ft.  square 

To  the  average  poultryman  that  would  seem  impossible,  and  when  we  tell  you  that  we 
have  actually  done  a  $1,500  poultry  business  with  60  hens  on  a  corner  in  the  city  garden,  40  feet 
wide  by  40  feet  long,  we  are  simply  stating  facts.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  get  such  returns 
by  any  one  of  the  systems  of  poultry  keeping  recommended  and  practiced  by  the  American 
people,  still  it  can  be  accomplished  by  THE  PHILO  SYSTEM. 


The  Phllo  System  is  Unlike  All  Other  Ways  of 
Keeping  Poultry 

and  in  many  respects  just  the  reverse,  accomplishing  things 
in  poultry  work  that  have  always  been  considered  impossible, 
and  getting  unheard-of  results  that  are  hard  to  believe  with- 
out seeing. 

The  New  System  Covers  All  Branches  of  the 
Work  Necessary  for  Success 

from  selecting  the  breeders  to  marketing  the  product.  It  tells 
how  to  get  eggs  that  will  hatch,  how  to  hatch  nearly  every 
egg  and  how  to  raise  nearly  all  the  chicks  hatched.  It  gives 
complete  plans  in  detail  how  to  make  everything  necessary  to 
run  the  business  and  at  less  than  hall  the  cost  required  to  handle 
the  poultry  business  in  any  other  manner. 

Two-Pound  Broilers  in  Eight  Weeks 
are  raised  in  a  space  of  less  than  a  square  foot  to  the  broiler, 
and  the  broilers  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  bringing  here 
5  cents  a  pound  above  the  highest  market  price. 

Our  Six -months-old  Pullets  Are  Laying  at  the  Rate  of 
24  Eggs  Each  per  Month 
in  a  space  of  two  square  feet  for  each  bird.     No  green  cut 
bone  of  any  description  is  fed,  and  the  food  used  is  inex- 
pensive as  compared  with  food  others  are  using. 

Our  new  book.  The  Philo  System  of  Poultry 


KEEPING,  gives  full  particulars  regarding  these  wonderful 
discoveries,  with  simple,  easy-to-understand  directions  that 
are  right  to  the  point,  and  15  pages  of  illustrations  showing 
all  branches  of  the  work  from  start  to  finish. 

Don't  Let  the  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shell 

One  of  the  secrets  of  success  is  to  save  all  the  chickens 
that  are  fully  developed  at  hatching  time,  whether  they  can 
crack  the  shell  or  not.  It  is  a  simple  trick  and  believed  to 
be  the  secret  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Chinese  which 
enabled  them  to  sell  the  chicks  at  10  cents  a  dozen. 

Chicken  Feed  At  15  Cents  a  Bushel 

Our  book  tells  how  to  make  the  best  green  food  with  but 
little  trouble  and  have  a  good  supply  any  day  in  the  year, 
winter  or  summer.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  get  a  large 
egg  yield  without  green  food  as  it  is  to  keep  a  cow  without 
hay  or  fodder. 

Our  New  Brooder  Saves  Two  Cents  on  Each  Chicken 

No  lamps  required.  No  danger  of  chilling,  over-heating 
or  burning  up  the  chickens  as  with  brooders  using  lamps  or 
any  kind  of  fire.  They  also  keep  all  the  lice  off  the  chickens 
automatically  or  kill  any  that  may  be  on  them  when  placed 
in  the  brooder.  Our  book  gives  full  plans  and  the  right  to 
make  and  use  them.  One  can  easily  be  made  in 
at  a  cost  of  25  to  50  cents. 


hour 


1  Off^v  Send  $1.00  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
U|ICtldl  VSIId  .  poultry  Review,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to 
progressive  methods  of  poultry  keeping,  and  we  will  include,  without 
charge,  a  copy  of  the  latest  revised  edition  of  the  Philo  System  Book. 


E.  R.  PHILO,  Publisher,  2646  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


CANDIES  OF  RARE  QUALITY 


Only  Materials\ 

of  the 
Highest  Grades 
Scientifically 
Blended  are  Used 


On  the 
Character  of 
Candy  Depends 

its  Fitness 
for  Gift  Making 


Sold  by  our  Sales  Agents  Everywhere 
in  Three  Sizes :  $1.00  -  50/  -  25^ 

TRY  IT  FREE 

10  machines  in  one.  Handiest  tool 
"9  on  the  farm.   Has  10  Alectride  grinding 
attachments.    Takes   rust   off   tools  and 
sharpens  them  25  times  faster  than  sand- 
stone.   8  times  as  efficient  as  emery.  Does 
"sj.  not  draw  temper.   High  speed  and  easy  run- 
3|C  ning.    Write  for  free  trial.    Positively  no 
J»    money  down.     Send  postal  for  free  booklet 
today- 

HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO. 
160  Harrison  St.,    Dept.  4011.  Chicago 

Safety  Razor  Blades,  2V2C  Each 

We  sharpen  dull  safety  razor  blades — all  kinds  — 
and  make  them  BETTK R  than  new  by  our  ex- 
clusive 


FREE  SHAVING  SOAP 

To  those  who  send  One  Dozen 
or  more  Blades  at  once  we  will 
give  positively  free  a  regular 
sized  15c  stick  of  Luxury  Shav- 
ing Soap.   This  offer  is  limited. 


process. 
Only  30  cents  per 
dozen.  Work  guar^ 
anteed.  See  our  big 
free  soap  offer  for 
first  orders.  Send 
your  blades  today. 


—  Chemical  Steel  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago.  111.  — 

WANTED:  5,000  Squabs  Daily 

^^^^^  by  only  one  N.  V.  commission  firm.  See  what  they 
y ^HT^^k  ^v  in  Natlonal  Squab  Magazine  'monthly  i.  speti- 
l/it^.'.1    7  :i  rn  us  Ten  Cents.  Read  also  in  our  big 

>4Kr^^^^T  1911  Free  Book  how  to  make  money  breeding  squabs, 
HUBAliow  to  get  $6  a  do2.,howto  start  small  and  grow  big. 
|  PLYMOUTH  BOCK  SQUAB  CO., 424  Howard  St  ,  Melrose, Maji 
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First-Class  Hotels  in  California 

—$2.50  Per  Day  and  Up 


FROM  $2.50  a  day  to  any  price 
you  would  care  to  pay  for  accom- 
modations is  the  range  of  prices  at  all 
of  the  first-class  hotels  in  California. 
You  can  travel  through  the  state 
from  Southern  California  and 


stop  at  a  different  first-class  hotel 
every  nig  ht. 

At  San  Francisco  the  hotel  and  cafe 
life  is  unique,  and  is  in  itself  one  of 
the  attractions  for  winter  tourists. 

Reached  by  traveling  over  the 


UNION  PACIFIC 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 


Electric 
Block  Signals 


We  will  assist  in  planning  your  California  trip,  if  you  will 
communicate  with 


J.  B.  DeFRIEST 

Gen.  Eastern  Jigent 


W.  G.  NEIMEYER 

General  Agent 


J.  G.  LOWE 

General  Jlgent 


292  Broadway,  New  York  City     1 24  Jackson  Boul.,  Chicago,  III.    910  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GERRIT  FORT,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 

877  Farnam  Street 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  WOMAN  BEAUTIFUL 


who  owes  her  clear,  fair  complexion 
with  pleasure  the  social  functions 
winter.  No  boudoir  equipmentcan 
be  complete  without  Lablache,  v 
the  great  beautifier,  invisible 
though  adherent.  Lablache 
complexions   retain  that 
smooth,  velvety  appearance 
of  youth  and  refinement. 
Refuse  substitutes.  They 
may  be  dangerous.  Flesh, 
White,  Pink  orCreain, 50c. 
abox.  of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Send  10c.  for  sample  box. 

BEN  LEVY  CO. 

French  Perfumers   Dept.  42 
125  Kingston  St., Bos  ton, Mass. 


J 


Samson  Spot  Clothes  Line 

Solid  Braided  Cotton 

Smooth,  pliable,  non-stretchable — will  not  stain 
the  clothes — will  wear  for  years  and  years.  Sold 
by  leading  hardware  and  department  stores,  or 
write  to  us  direct. 

Send  for  Sample  and  Booklet  1 


Samson  Cordage  Works,  Boston,  Mass. 


Lighting  System  j 


most  up-to-date  and  complete 
lighting  system  on  the  market  I 
Beautiful  fixtures  for  the  home 
Attractive  high  candle  power  in- 
verted arcs  for  stores,  halls,  etc. 
Best  proposition  for  hustling 
agents.  Write  today  for  terms 
and  territory.    Catalog  free. 

Superior  Mfg.  Co. 
275  2d  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


18th  Year 


Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

offers  350  class-room  courses  to  non- 
resident students.  One  may  thus  do 
part  work  for  a  Bachelor's  degree. 
Elementary  courses  in  many  subjects, 
others  for  Teachers,  Writers,  Account- 
ants, Bankers,  Business  Men,  Ministers, 
Social  Workers.  Etc.    Begin  any  time. 

U.  of  C.  (Div.  C)  Chicago,  111. 


Catnip 


AToyforCats.ina 

package  of  herbs  bene- 
al  to  the  health  of  any  cat 
orkitten.  Catscan'tlet  it  alone. 
Will  last  for  years.  On  sale  at 
ny  Drug,  Bird  or  Toy  Counters. 
Sent  by  mail  to  any  address 
if  they  do  not  furnish  them. 

National  Pet  Supply  Co. 
175  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


 SAVE  MAGAZINE  MONEY  

Order  all  of  your  periodicals  through  Bennett. 
New  Catalogue,  containing  3000  CLUB  OFFERS. 
Free.  Send  Bennett  your  name  and  address  today. 
BENNETT'S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY,  173  Randolph  St,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Get  This  Course  In  Physical  Culture 

For  a  limited  time,  to  every  one  Bending  us  $1.00  for  an  eight  months'  subscription  to  the 

jBTiiiary  issue 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  MAGAZINE 

we'  11  give  a  complete  course  in  body-building,  specially  designed  for  home  use  by  Bernarr 
Macfadden,  the  world's  greatest  authority  on  health  and  strength-building.  This 
course  calls  for  no  apparatus,  and  is  adapted  for  use  by  both  men  and  wome; 
Lach  lesson  is  illustrated  by  a  handsome  chart,  in  colors,  accompanied  by  plain 
and  thorough  printed  description. 

This  Course  Is  Equal,  In  Some  Respects  Superior, 
To  Many  Costly  Correspondence  Courses 

In  preparing  it,  Bernarr   Macfadden  has  utilized  the  knowledge 
gained  by  over  a  quarter-century  of  experience  in  health-building.  You 
reap  the  benefit  of   his  wide  experience,  and  of  researches  and  discovers 
made  by  him  in  the  treatment  of  thousands  of  patients  and  pupils  at  his  im- 
mense Healthatoriuin,  Forty-second  Street  and  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  HI. 

We  make  this  unusual  offer  because  we  want  you  to  become  a  reader  of  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 
Every  issue  is  brimful  of  useful  and  entertaining  information  on  health-building.  You'll  not  try  to 
get  .Uong  without  it  once  you  become  a  reader.  Just  send  us  a  dollar  bill,  and  say,  "Send  me 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE  for  eight  months,  and  your  free  course  in  physical  culture  at  once." 
Remember,  if  you're  not  thoroughly  satisfied,  you  can  have  your  money  back  for  the  asking. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUB.  CO..  974  Flatiron  Bid*.,  New  York  City 


Bernarr  Macfadden 


*1°2  DOWN 


BURROWES  BILLIARD  &  POOL  TABLE 

$1  Down  puts  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  from  $6  to  $15.  $2  a  month  pays  balance. 
Larger  Tables  for  $25,  $35,  $50,  $75,  etc.,  on  easy  terms.    All  cues,  balls,  etc.,  free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

The  BURKOWES  HOME  BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLE  is  a  scientifically  built  Combination 
Table,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library  table,  or 
mounted  on  legs  or  stand.    When  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

NO  RED  TAPE  — On  receipt  of  first  instalment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on  it  one  week. 

If  unsatisfactory  return  it,  and  we  will  refund  money.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.       815  CENTER  STREET,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


HY-RIB  FOR  PARTITIONS 

gid — quickly  eracted — minimum  cost.  HY-RIB  partitions 
occupy  the  least  possi- 
ble space  and  increase 
the  size  of  rooms. 

Any  local  plasterer 
can  build  HY-RIB 
partitions.  Merely  set 
up  theH  Y-RIBsheets, 
plaster  both  sides  and 
the  wall  is  complete.  Successful  builders  everywhere  are  using  HY-RIB 
for  Partitions.  Roofs,  Sidings,  Floors,  Furring  and  Ceilings. 

HY-RIB  is  a  steel  Sheathing,  stiffened  by  deep  ribs  of  steel  — a  complete 
unit  of  lath  and  channels— does  away  with  expensive  centering  and  studs. 

HY-RIB  is  one  of  the  KAHN  SYSTEM  products,  which  have  fire- 
proofed  over  five  thousand  important  buildings.  The"  KAHN  SYSTEM 
Engineer  in  your  locality  will  help  you  solve  your  building  problems. 

FREE  : — HY-RIB  Catalog  %m  pages  of  illus.,  details,  specifications,  etc 
TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO.,  501  Truised  Concrete  Building,  Detroii,  Mich. 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 
Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.    A  quick  lunch.    Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

^^Avoid  Imitations— Ask  for  "HORLICK'S"-  Everywhere 


ORIGINAL-GENUINE 

HORLICK'S 


PRINT  FOR  YOURSELF 

~\  Cards,  circulars,  book,  newspaper  Press  $5,  Larger 
— $18,  Rotary  |60.   Save  I 


ey.  Print  for  others, 
KfKpp'  big  profit.    All    easy,  rules  sent.    Write  fac- 
K3»     tory  *or  press  cataI°e»  TYPE,  cards,  paper. 
fil-Sk   THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Connecticut 


MBROIDERY 


CATALOG  No.  10 


Shov 


plete 


and  up  t 
,  Supplie 

Linens.  Etc. — over  2000  illustrations 
F.  HERRSCHNER        6472  MarsMeld  Avenue 


date  line  of  Embroidery  De- 
Handkerchiefs.  Household 
It  s  FREE.    Write  today. 


A  Little  World  of  Art-Beauty  is  Revealed  in 


GOLD  EDGES.    IVORY  AND  AIR-CUSHION  FINISH. 
LARGE  INDEXES-  IDEAL  FOR  BRIDGE 


Official  Rules  of  Card  Games  ,  hoyle  up  to  date 

Sent  for  J5  c. in  Stamps,  or  3  Seals  from  Congress 
Wrappers,  or  6  Flap  Ends  of  Bicycle  Cases 
THE  U.S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO-CINCINNATI'.'  U.S.A. 


i    CbBBH^  ^^^^  ^bsooP 

LARGE  INDEXES.   IVORY  OR  aTR~-CLISHION  FINISH, 
Card  Players  Appreciate  the  Splendid  Dealing  and  Wearing  Qualities^ 
  of  Bicycle,  the  Most  Durable  25  cent  Card  Made. 


Five-Passenger  Fore-Door  Speedwell  Touring  Car  —  $2750. 
121-inch  wheel  base,  4  cylinder,  50  H.  P.  motor  on  all  models. 


 mW   , 


You  must  spend  $4000  to  $6000  to  buy 

the  SPEEDWELL'S  equal 


Safety  in  the  Brakes 

Safe  design  is  often  as  important  as  proper 
materials.  Thus,  in  Speedwell  brakes  we 
have  put  great  braking  area — one  square  inch 
of  braking  surface  to  each  seven  pounds  of 
car.  No  other  large  car  is  so  liberally 
provided — a  margin  of  safety  here  that  is 
reassuring. 


Speedwell  motor  cars  maintain  a  middle  ground  in  the  matter  of  price  — 
$2500  to  $2900. 

They  are  honestly  worth  what  they  cost  —  they  are  worth  much  more 
than  they  cost  according  to  current  standards. 

They  are  honestly  worth  what  they  cost,  because  they  possess  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  that  rare  quality  which  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  motor 
car  value  —  the  ability  to  withstand  the  extreme  punishment  to  which 
motor  cars  are  subjected. 

To  drive  yourself,  your  family,  your  friends,  in  a  car,  is  a  great  respon- 
sibility—  a  responsibility  that  will  rest  lightly  on  your  shoulders  if  you 
drive  a  Speedwell. 

You  never  heard,  did  you,  of  a  Speedwell  axle  breaking? 

You  never  heard  of  a  Speedwell  steering  gear  failing  in  its  purpose? 

The  Speedwell  is  impervious  to  those  road  shocks  which  are  constantly 
putting  the  axles,  the  springs,  the  wheels,  the  steering  gear,  the 
frame,  to  the  utmost  heroic  test. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  a  Covington,  Ky.,  Speedwell  owner,  driving  his 
car  along  the  country  road  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  collided 
with  a  telegraph  pole.  Bent  fenders  and  damaged  radiator  were  the 
only  evil  results  to  the  Speedwell. 

With  a  motor  car  the  unexpected  is  constantly  happening. 

Not  under  $4000  to  $6000  will  you  find  a  car  more  certain  to  withstand 
the  incidents  and  accidents  of  everyday  road  use  than  the  Speedwell. 

The  Speedwell  Motor  Car  Co.,  ISO  Essex  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent  , 

Principal  models  exhibited  at  Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  New  York,  January  7-14.  Address. 


An  Example  of  Superior  Design 

This  is  the  Speedwell  steer- 
E  knuckle.  Il  is  provided 
with  a  roller- 
hearing  that 
carries  the 
weight  ot  the 
car  and  makes 
steering  remarkably  easy. 
Contrast  this  with  Ihe  usual 
practice— a  straight  bolt  and  plain  bearing  surface 
at  this  point— and  you  must  appreciatethe  superior- 
ity of  this  Speedwell  construction. 
Our  catalog  will  give  you  mam .  many  other  details  of  ad- 
vanced constructional  advantages  in  Speedwell  cars. 


Economy  in  Transmission  of  Power 

No  other  car  delivers  such  a  high  proportion  of 
power  to  the  rear  wheels  as  does  the  Speed- 
well. This  has  been  proven  by  technical 
test.  The  straight  line  drive,  here  illustrated, 
is  one  very  important  factor.  There  is  no 
power  loss  here  through  disalignment  of  the 
driving  shafts  from  the  motor  to  the  rear 
axle  —  the  drive  line  is  straight. 


Send  Today  for  This  Literature 


Kill  out  the  form  at  the  right  hand  and 
we  will  send  our  latest  catalog  of  ♦ 
Speedwell  cars  in  fidl  colors.  ^* 
We  will  also  put  your  name  on  our  mail-  ^* 
inglist  to  receive  our  monthly  magi  ^ 
zinc.  "The  Speedwell,  "a  motot 
magazine  devoted  to  the  per*  . 
formances   of  Speedwell 

2 ether  with  val-  _  _ 

y     Motor  Car  Co. 

o       rears.  ^     150  Esf ex  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio 


«.*     Please  send  me  the  literature  referred  to. 


The 
Speedwell 


Xame 


Good  Teeth — Good  Health — Good  Nature 

follow  the  use  of 


TR  AO  C  MARK 


Different  from  other  dentifrices  in  its  delicious  flavor 
and  double  efficiency. 

Not  only  cleans  the  teeth  perfectly,  but  has  unusually  lasting  anti- 
septic qualities  which  keep  the  mouth  in  that  sweet,  clean,  non-acid 
condition  that  counteracts  the  growth  of  decay  germs.  So  delicious 
and  fragrant  that  its  twice  a  day  use  is  a  treat,  not  a  task. 

42  inches  of  cream,  enough  for 
three  weeks,  twice  a  day  use,  4c 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  P,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 
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How  it  Adds  to  the  Profit  of  a  Retail  Store 


series  of  advertise- 
ments dealing  with 
the  application  of 
the  Multigraph  to 
various  lines  of  en- 
deavor. Don't  wait 
for  future  adver- 
tisements before  in- 
vestigating the 
Multigraph  foryour 
own  use. 


THE  average  retail  store  has  really  won- 
derful possibilities  for  increasing  its 
profits  by  using  the  Multigraph. 

It  makes  money  by  getting  more  business.  It  saves  money 
by  reducing  printing-costs.  And  where  the  store  employs  many 
people,  it  is  a  decided  aid  in  making  ad  ministration  more  effective. 

These  things  are  demonstrable  facts — not  mere  theories. 


THE  adaptability  of  the  Multigraph  to 
widely  varying  retail  needs  is  graphic- 
ally told  by  the  following  illustrations. 

Look  at  these  two  Multigraph  users — one  a  great  New  York 
store;  the  other  a  shoe-store  in  a  small  city  of  20,000.  In  both, 
the  Multigraph  is  a  money-saver  and  a  money-maker — amplv 
efficient  for  the  large  store;  amply  economical  for  the  small  one. 

In  Wanamaker's  New  York  Store  —  In  Feltman's  Shoe-Store  at  Richmond,  Ind. 


LMOST  any  large  retail  store  can  use 


The Wanamaker  store  in  New  York,  its  Multigraph  department  ( 'showing  the 
Universal  Folding-Machine  in  the  foreground),  and  a  few  of  the 
multigraphed  forms  that  are  making  money  and  saving  money. 


the  Multigraph  as  it  is  being  used  in 
John  Wanamaker' s  great  New  York  store — 
to  make  money  and  to  save  money. 

The  examples  shown — which  are  but  a  hint  of  the  various  appli- 
cations of  the  Multigraph  —  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
typewritten  letters,  typewritten  system-forms,  and  real  printing. 
The  letters  were  multigraphed  upon  lithographed  letter-heads  — 
but  the  letterheads  themselves  might  have  been  printed  on  the 
Multigraph  (as  many  users  are  now  doing)  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
and  at  a  great  saving.*  With  that  exception,  each  of  the  forms 
was  produced  entirely  by  the  Multigraph. 

Now  these  three  general  applications — typewritten  letters, 
typewritten  system-forms  and  real  printing  —  include  a  great  pro- 
portion of  a  store's  output  of  printed-matter.  The  real  printing, 
for  example,  may  include  not  only  all  the  store's  stationery,  but 
much  of  its  advertising-matter:  enclosing-slips,  folders,  mailing- 
cards —  even  booklets;  so  that  almost  any  large  store  may  count 
upon  saving  from  25%  to  75%  of  its  average  annual  printing-cost. 

The  Wanamaker  store  adds  to  its  saving  and  expedites  mailing  bo- 
using the  Universal  Folding-Machine  shown  in  the  foreground.    It  make 
all  customary  folds  in  letters,  circulars  and  booklets  at  a  cost  of  2c  or  3 
a  thousand  as  against  printers',  hinders'  or  hand-folding 
cost  of  10c  to  45c.    Booklet  on  request. 

*  Since  making  the  illustrations  for  this  advertisement  we  learn  that 
the  Wanamaker  store  has  had  plates  made  tor  multigraphing  the  letter- 
heads formerly  lithographed. 

IN  smaller  stores,  money-makmgis 
the  leading  f eatureof  Multigraph 
methods,sincethe  possibilities  of  in- 
creasing the  business  far  outweigh 
the  opportunities  to  save.  Chas.  H. 
Feltman's  shoe-store, in  Richmond, 
Indiana,  is  a  typical  example. 

Mr.  Feltman's  interest  in  the  Multigraph  was 
aroused  byadvertisements  just  such  as  you  are  reading 
now.  His  inquiry  was  received  on  August  27th, 
1910;  he  bought  a  Multigraph  on  September  16th; 
and  on  October  24th,  after  circularizing  a  list  of 
3000  names,  the  man  in  charge  of  his  advertising 
wrote  as  follows: 

"The  immediate  results  were  surprising — the  continued 
results  more  than  I  had  dared  hope  for.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  direct  returns  from  this 
advertising  paid  in  regular  profits  more  than  two  or  three 
times  what  the  whole  amount  of  the  advertising  cost.  *  *  * 
Personally  I  would  regard  the  Multigraph  as  an  essential 
part  of  any  retail  business.  I  hardly  know  of  one  in  which 
it  would  not  pay  for  itself  in  a  comparatively  short  time." 


Chas 


H.  Feltman's  shoe -store  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  his 
Multigraph  room,  and  some  of  the  multigraphed 
advertising  he  has  used  so  successfully. 


A  Booklet  that  Tells  What  the 
Multigraph  Is  and  What  it  Does 

WRITE  today,  on  your 
business  stationery,  for 
"More  Profit  with  the  Multi- 
graph."  Printed  in  colors  on 
the  Multigraph,  it  shows  what 
wonderful  possibilities  would  be 
open  to  you  if  you  owned  one. 

With  it,  if  you  wish,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  some  definite  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  application  of 
the  Multigraph  to  the  needs  of 
your  business,  whether  you  are 
a  merchant  or  in  any  other  line. 


WHETHER  your  store  is  as  large  as  Wanamaker' s  or  as  modest  as 
Feltman's,  you  owe  it  to  the  profit  side  of  your  ledger  to  investi- 
gate the  Multigraph.  And  retail  business  is  but  one  of  many  classes 
in  which  it  has  profitable  applications. 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 

Executive  Offices  and  Factory,  1800  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES — Where  the  Multigraph  may  be  seen  in  operation:  Atlanta,  Ga.  :  Baltimore.  Md. ;  Birmingham.  Ala.:  Boise.  Idaho: 
Boston.  Mass.  ;  Brooklyn,  N  Y. ;  Buffalo,  N  Y. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Columbus.  Ohio;  Dallas. Tex. ;  Denver,  Colo. : 
Des Moines.  Ia.;  Detroit.  Mich.;  Fresno,  Cal.  ;  Harrisburg.  Pa.  ;  Hartford.  Conn.  ;  Houston,  Tex.  ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  Jacksonville,  Fla.  ;  Kansas 
City,  Mo. :  Lincoln,  Neb.  ;  Los  Angeles.  Cal.;  Memphis,  Tenn.  ;  Milwaukee.  Wis.  ;  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Montreal,  Que.  ;  Muncie,  Ind. ;  Nashville, 
Tenn.:  Newark.  N.  J.;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  New  York  City;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. ;  Omaha.  Neb.;  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Richmond,  Va. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Sacramento.  Cal.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Scranton.  Pa  ;  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Spokane,  Wash.  ;  Springfield.  111. ;  Springfield,  Mass.  ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Toledo. 
Ohio;  Toronto,  OnL  ;  Vancouver,  B.  C.  ;  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  Wichita,  Kans. ;  Winnipeg,  Man. 

European  Representatives:    The  International  Multigraph  Co.,  79  Queen  Street,  London,  E.  C,  England 


You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph 
Unless  You  Really  Need  It 

SOMEWHERF.nearyouwe 
have  a  representat  i  ve  skilled 
in  figuring  printing-costs  and 
in  suggesting  business-getting 
methods.  He  will,it  you  wish  it, 
study  your  business  to  see  if  you 
have  a  profitable  use  for  the 
Multigraph.  But  before  we  will 
be  willing  to  sell  you  a  Multi- 
graph,  his  report  must  prove  to 
our  satisfaction,  as  his  demon- 
stration must  to  yours,  that  you 
really  need  it. 
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"Don't  Bake  Any 
Beans  for  Me" 


Some  thousands  of  men  have 
said  that  to  their  wives  after  tast- 
ing a  dish  of  Van  Camp's.  And 
a  million  more  ought  to  say  it. 

For  the  baking  of  beans  is  one 
of  the  longest,  hottest,  hardest 
tasks  in  cooking.  And  the  result 
is  a  failure  in  any  home  oven  if 
digestibility  means  anything  at  all. 


There  is  sorting,  soaking,  boiling  and  baking.  The  task  must  be 
started  sixteen  hours  in  advance. 

A  hot  fire  is  kept  going  for  four  hours  and  a  half.  The  dish  should 
really  be  baked  for  twelve  hours  — as  the  Puritans  baked  it — to  come 
anywhere  near  being  right. 

It  is  only  the  universal  love  of  baked  beans  which  leads  housewives  to 
face  this  task.  Yet  few  homes  which  do  their  own  baking  serve  beans  more 
than  once  a  week.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  they  serve  somethingmore  cost- 
ly, less  delicious,  less  nutritious.  And  it' s  mainly  on  account  of  the  trouble. 


The  proper  baking  of  beans  in  any  home  oven  is  utterly  out  of  the 
question.  Home  ovens  use  dry  heat,  and  beans  must  be  baked  in 
live  steam. 

The  top  beans  are  crisped  in  the  baking,  but  the  beans  below  don't 
get  half  enough  heat.    The  average  is  ioo  degrees. 

As  a  result,  the  food  particles  are  not  broken  so  the  digestive  juices 
can  act.  You  know  that.  Everyone  knows  how  home-baked  beans, 
instead  of  digesting,  ferment  and  form  gas. 


The  Van  Camp  kitchen  is  filled  with  steam  ovens,  always  heated 
to  245  degrees. 


"The  National  Dish" 


BAKED 
WITH  TOMATO 
SAUCE 


The  beans  are  baked  in  small  parcels  so  the  full  heat  goes  through. 
The  result  of  this  process  is  a  food  most  easy  to  digest. 

The  beans  are  baked  without  crisping,  without  bursting  the  skins. 
They  come  from  the  oven  nut-like,  mealy  and  whole— the  likable  kind 
of  baked  beans. 

They  are  baked  with  the  tomato  sauce  as  well  as  the  pork,  so  a 
delicious  zest  permeates  every  atom. 

The  result  is  baked  beans  at  their  best — the  sort  of  baked  beans 
you  will  always  insist  on  when  you  once  know  what  they  are. 


These  beans  of  Van  Camp's  are  sterilized  after  the  can  is  sealed. 
Thus  they  remain,  until  you  open  the  can,  exactly  the  same  as  they  came 
from  the  oven.    Not  a  savor  is  missing,  not  a  flavor  is  changed. 

The  housewife  keeps  them  on  the  pantry  shelf,  ready  to  serve  in  a 
minute.  Instead  of  a  dish  very  hard  to  prepare,  they  become  her 
most  convenient  meal. 

As  a  result,  Van  Camp's  beans  are  served  often — served  in  place 
of  meat.  And  beans  are  84  per  cent  nutriment.  They  are  richer 
than  meat  in  food  value,  while  costing  a  third  as  much. 

Doesn't  it  seem  that  every  housewife  would  welcome  these  chef- 
baked  beans? 


"The  National  Dish" 


The  main  trouble  is  that  some  homes  have  served  ready-baked 
beans  not  as  good  as  Van  Camp's.    Those  folks  were  disappointed. 

For  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  factory-baked  beans.  We 
pick  out  for  Van  Camp's — pick  out  by  hand — just  the  whitest  and 
plumpest  of  choice  Michigan  beans.  They  are  all  of  one  size,  so  they 
all  bake  alike.    Such  beans  are  far  from  common. 


In  making  the  sauce  we  use  Livingston  Stone  tomatoes— the  whole, 
vine-ripened  tomatoes.  The  sauce  costs  us  five  times  what  common 
sauce  sells  for.    It  is  more  than  five  times  as  good. 

If  you  get  Van  Camp's  and  try  them  once  you  will  have  a  new  idea 
of  baked  beans.  Then  you  will  gladly  leave  this  dish  to  our  master 
cooks. 


Three  sizes.  10,  13  and  20  cents  per  can. 


Van  Camp  Packing  Company  e 
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Oh,  Me  Name  is  Sam' I  Hall  and  I  'Jltes  You  One  an'  Hall' 


LLVSTRATED  BY 


YES,  I  was  sorter 
reposin'myself  in 
theshade  of  some 
bushes  on  the  side  of  a 
little  lane  cuttin'  into 
the  pike  when  Bill  come 
along.  I  cottoned  to 
Bill  right  off.  He  was 
big  and  hearty-lookin', 
with  curly  hair,  grizzled 
around  the  edges,  and 
a  jolly,  twinklin'  eye. 
Only  there  wa'n't  much 
twinkle  to  it  just  then 
and  his  face  was 
sweaty  and  tired- 
lookin'.  I  see  at  a 
glance  that  Bill  wa'n't 
no  experienced  hobo 
like  myself,  and  from 
his  rollin'  gait  and  big 
hands  and  wrists 
covered  with  tattooin' 
I  guessed  he  was  a 


seafarin'  man.  A  little  dog  with  curly  hair  and  a  pug  nose  was  atrottin'  at  his  heels. 
Takin'  of  'em  full  and  by,  there  ain't  much  harm  in  sailormen.  I  been  one  myself 
off  an'  on  for  forty  or  fifty  years  and  know  the  breed.  They  git  rough  sometimes 
when  they  come  ashore,  havin'  a  sorter  idee  that  the  shore  was  made  to  git  drunk  on; 
but  the  main  run  of  'em  are  just  children-like  and  I  piped  Bill  down  for  one  of  the  old 
school.  Bill,  he  wa'n't  no  longer  young— fifty  years,  mebbe;  and  he  looked  sorter 
hot  and  troubled;  so  when  he  fetched  up  alongside  I  hailed  him. 
"Hello,  matey!"  says  I. 

"'Ello,  yourself!"  says  he,  lookin'  at  me  doubtful. 

"Set  down  and  rest  a  spell,"  says  I.   "You  look  sorter  het  up." 

Bill,  he  hesitates  a  moment,  then  come  over  and  flopped  down  in  the  shade,  swabbin' 
his  face  with  a  bandanna.  The  little  dog  with  a  pug  nose  curls  up  in  his  lap  and  lolls 
out  his  tongue.  Bill  strokes  him  gentle  with  a  hand  like  a  bunch  o'  bananas;  and  I 
liked  him  better  for  that.  I  pushed  up  my  old  iron-rimmed  specs  and  give  him  a  good 
look.  Trampin'  all  over  the  United  States  gives  a  thoughtful  man  like  me  a  lot  of 
experience  in  human  natur'  and  I  see  that  Bill  was  all  right. 

Well,  we  got  talkin'  and  Bill  tells  me  as  how  he'd  jumped  ship.  Second  orf'cer  he  was 
and  got  into  a  rumpus  with  the  mate  while  the  ship  was  alayin'  in  the  roads  off 
Bedloe's.  Bill,  he  laid  him  out,  then  got  off  ashore,  takin'  the  little  Japanese  dog,  Moki, 
that  was  the  prop'ty  of  the  skipper. 

"Mebbe  I  'adn't  orter  stole  the  tyke,"  says  Bill,  doubtful;  "but  the  skipper,  'e  was 
alius  maltreatin'  of  'im." 

Bill  was  hungry  and  dead  beat,  so  I  give  him  wot  was  left  of  a  handout  I'd  just 
bummed  from  a  house  up  the  lane.  I  told  him  as  how  I  was  a  sorter  wanderin' 
philosopher,  who  didn't  believe  that  man  was  made  in  God's  image  to  be  a  livin'  dredge; 
and  Bill  said  he  didn't  know  but  what  I  was  right.  He  et  and  then  took  a  nap;  and 
when  he  woke  up  I  give  him  a  paper  I'd  picked  up  on  the  pike.  It  was  the  month  of 
June,  early,  and  too  hot  to  hit  the  pike  yet  a  while.  Bill  starts 
to  read  and  I  begun  to  peroose  a  little  copy  o'  Shakspere  that  I 
alius  carry  with  me. 

Pretty  soon  Bill  begins  to  breathe  hard  through  his  nose.  I 
looked  over  and  see  that  he  was  readin'  about  the  Stuyvesant- 
Stirling  divorce  case. 

"Blarst  me,  mate!"  says  Bill;  "this  'ere's  a  houtrage;  that's 
wot  it  is— a  bloomink  houtrage!" 

"That's  wot,"  says  I.  "Them  people  live  right  around  here 
somewhere." 

Most  likely  you  remember  all  about  this  here  case.  Mr.  Stirling, 
you  ree'lect,  let  the  woman  git  the  divorce  with  the  understandin' 
that  he  was  to  have  the  custody  of  the  twin  babies,  Randolph 
and  Cecil.  She  was  in  the  wrong,  all  right;  and,  more'n  that, 
everybody  knew  she  wa'n't  no  fit  person  to  keep  them  twins,  she 
bein'  an  all-round  bad  lot  from  the  start.  Actress,  she  was;  and 
drank  more'n  was  good  for  her  and  gave  him  a  bad  time  general. 
It  was  understood  between  'em  that  Mr.  Stirling  was  to  keep  the 
young  uns;  but  when  the  decision  was  given,  lo  and  behold!  the 
mother  made  a  claim  for  the  babies  and  the  jedge  awarded  'em 
to  her,  he  bein'  fixed,  like  as  not.    When  he  see  how  things  stood 


Mr.  Stirling  offered  her  a  cold  million  for  the  twins 
and  she  told  him  to  go  to  blazes— not  that  she 
wanted  them  herself,  but  just  to  spite  him. 
c  r  v  g  e  r  Me  and  Bill  was  discussin'  the  ongentlemanly 

way  she'd  acted  and  commentin'  on  the  cussedness 
of  womenfolks  in  general,  when  down  the  lane  come  a  big,  yaller  autymobile  and  fetched 
up  clost  by.  She  was  a  full-powered  husky-lookin'  car,  all  closed  in,  and  hardly  had  she 
come  to  a  stop  when  the  door  opened  and  out  jumps  a  tall,  handsome-lookin'  gent, 
with  a  crisp  yaller  mustache.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  then  says  somethin'  to  the 
shoffer,  a  furrin-lookin'  feller.    The  shoffer  touches  his  hat  and  stops  the  motor. 

The  gentleman  takes  a  quick  look  up  and  down  the  lane.    He  didn't  see  Bill  and  me, 
us  bein'  screened-like  by  the  bushes.  Then  he  crosses  the  lane  and  I  heard  him  pushin' 
through  the  arbor-vity  hedge. 
I  give  Bill  a  nudge. 

"Somethin'  doin',"  says  I.    "Reckernize  that  gent?" 
"Naw,"  growls  Bill.   "'Ow  should  I?" 

"Lookyhere,"  says  I,  and  picks  up  the  paper.    On  the  first  page  there  was  the  picture 
of  a  man  and  underneath:  "John  B.  Stuyvesant-Stirling." 
"S'elp  me!"  growls  Bill — "'it's  'im." 

I  give  him  another  nudge  and  nodded  my  head  at  the  car.  The  shoffer  had  been 
standin'  by  the  side  of  it  lookin'  after  the  boss.  He  waits  a  minute,  then  turns  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lane  and  gives  a  low  whistle.  Nothin'  happens.  The  shoffer  walks 
back  down  the  lane  and  whistles  again.  A  minute  later  back  he  comes  and  with  him 
four  hard-faced  parties  that  it  didn't  take  a  hobo  of  my  experience  to  spot  right  off  for 
plain-clothes  cops.  They  talked  for  a  minute  to  the  shoffer,  then  crept  into  the  bushes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

I  give  Bill  another  nudge. 

"Are  you  on,  matey?"  I  whispers.    "Here's  some  dirty  business.   Mr.  Stirling  has 
fixed  to  steal  his  kids  and  this  skunk  of  a  shoffer  is  playin'  in  with  the  other  parties." 
I  see  Bill's  big  muscles  tighten. 

"Blarst  'im!"  he  growls.  "Honly  as  'ow  I'm  wanted  for  bashin'  the  mate's  'ead 
I'd  starnd  by." 

I  see  he  meant  it  too;  but  my  old  headpiece  was  workin'  faster  than  wot  his  was. 
"Sneak  along  after  me,"  says  I.    "  Don't  make  no  noise." 

Bill  caught  on  and  we  wormed  back  through  the  bushes  and  squirmed  along  by  the 
hedge  till  we  come  to  a  place  where  we  could  git  through.  On  the  other  side  was  a 
sorter  park  and  directly  we  struck  a  little  footpath.  Almost  the  same  minute  I  see  a  man 
and  a  woman  comin'  toward  us,  a  long  way  off  under  the  trees. 

"That's  him,"  I  says  to  Bill. 

We  hurried  down  the  path  to  meet  'em.  Mr.  Stirling,  he  saw  us  and  stopped  short 
in  his  tracks.  As  we  got  near  we  see  that  the  woman  was  a  high-toned  nurse-gal  and  she 
and  the  master  had,  each  of  'em,  a  kid  tucked  under  their  arms. 

Mr.  Stirling's  face  was  black  as  thunder  as  we  come  up.  He  sets  down  the  baby  and 
eyes  me  and  Bill  mighty  hostyle. 


<7  ,TmT.vj  t.t 


Blarst  Me,  Mate  1    This  'ere's  a  Houtrage;  That's  Wot  it  is     a  Bloomink  Houtragel' 
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"Who  are  you  and  what  are  you  doing  here?"  he 
snaps. 

Bill  sorter  shuffled  his  feet  and  gave  a  tug  at  his 
forelock.   I  steps  for'ard. 
"Mr.  Stirling,  sir?"  I  asks. 

"Well,"  he  growled,  impatient;  "and  what  if  I 
am?" 

"Your  shoffer  is  aimin'  to  do  you  dirt,  sir,"  says  I. 
"He's  got  four  cops  in  plain  clothes  ahidin'  in  the 
bushes  acrost  the  lane." 

Mr.  Stirling  give  me  a  hard  look,  then  shifted  his  eyes 
to  Bill.  The  nurse-gal  had  sot  down  her  twin.  They 
was  shore  pretty  babies,  solid  and  healthy,  but  a  mite 
peaked-lookin'  about  the  faces.  Both  of  'em  had  their 
eyes  on  Moki  and  was  asmilin'  and  reachin'  out  their 
little  hands.  Moki,  he  was  interested  in  them  too, 
and  runs  up  and  rolls 


-f.  Rec- 


over on  his  back. 
The  nurse-gal  was 
white  as  a  sheet. 

"Now,  then,  my 
man,"  says  Mr. 
Stirling,  "wot's  all 
this  about?" 

"Me  and  my  mate 
Bill,"  says  I,  "was 
restin'-like  under  the 
bushes  and  readin' 
about  you  in  the 
papers  when  you 
drove  up.  I  recker- 
nized  you  from  your 
picture  in  the  paper 
and  guessed  wot  was 
goin'  on.  As  soon  as 
you  was  gone,  this 
here  furrin'  shoffer  of  yourn  goes  down  the  lane  a  piece  and 
fetches  up  the  constables.  They're  alayin'  fer  you  in  the 
bushes  t'other  side  the  road.  Me  and  Bill  thought  we'd 
come  and  put  you  on." 

"Right-o!"  says  Bill,  low  but  hearty.  "You  'ave  our 
sympathy,  sir— arskin'  your  pardon,  sir." 

Mr.  Stirling's  face  got  black  as  a  thundersquall. 

"The  swine!"  he  growls;  then  looked  at  the  twins, 
mighty  doubtful  and  distressed.  They  was  both  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  playin'  with  Moki,  who  seemed  to  like 
it.   Mr.  Stirling  looked  at  us,  quick  and  suspicious. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  says  he,  and  walks  off  down  the  path. 

No  sooner  was  he  out  o'  sight  than  the  nurse-gal  spins 
in  her  tracks  and  heads  back  down  the  trail.  But  Bill,  he 
plants  himself  in  front  of  her. 

"'Old  'ard,  miss!"  says  he.  "Better  wait  for  the 
marster." 

The  gal  dropped  down  on  the  moss,  white  and  scared. 
Moki  was  runnin'  round  the  twins  in  little  circles  and  they 
was  alaughin'  and  toddlin'  after  him.  Bill  stood  there 
abeamin'  at  'em. 

"Bless  their  innercent  'earts!  "  says  he. 

Pretty  soon  Mr.  Stirling  came  back  to  where  we  was. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said.  "  I  spoke  to  my  man  and  told 
him  to  wait  farther  down  the  lane.  When  he  went  ahead 
I  saw  the  constables  follow  him."  He  stood  for  a  moment 
tugging  at  his  mustache  and  thinkin'  hard.  Then  he 
looked  at  Bill,  who  was  watchin'  Moki  and  the  twins,  real 
benevolent. 

"Wot  are  you  two  men?"  asks  Mr.  Stirling. 

"My  mate  Bill,  here,"  says  I,  "is  a  seafarin'  man  " 

"Second  mate,  sir,  with  first  mate's  papers,"  says  Bill. 

"And  you?"  asks  Mr.  Stirling,  giving  me  a  sharp  look. 

"A  walkin'  philosopher,  sir,"  says  I;  "though,  like  as 
not,  many  folks  would  call  me  a  hobo." 

Mr.  Stirling  reached  for  his  wallet,  took  out  a  big  roll 
and  peeled  off  a  couple  of  bills. 

"Well,"  says  he,  "you  two  have  earned  fifty  apiece." 
He  handed  us  each  a  note.    Bill  saluted,  dazed-like. 

"Now  then,"  says  Mr.  Stirling,  "are  you  game  to  make 
a  thousand  apiece?"  He  frowned.  "You'll  be  running 
some  risk,  for  I  mustn't  appear  in  the  job." 

"Not  if  it's  to  tackle  the  cops,"  says  I. 

"It's  not  that.  You  say  your  mate  here  is  a  sailor. 
Now,  I've  got  a  yawl  down  here  in  the  cove  and  what  I 
want  you  to  do  is  to  sail  out  into  the  Sound  with  these 
children  and  wait  for  my  yacht— a  few  miles  below  here. 
There  shouldn't  be  much  risk  and  you  stand  to  make  a 
thousand  apiece.  If  by  any  chance  you  do  get  caught  it's 
your  own  lookout." 

I  looked  at  Bill.  His  face  was  sorter  startled-like,  but 
his  blue  eyes  was  ashinin'. 

"I'm  gyme,  marster,"  says  he. 

"So'm  I,"  says  I,  though  mighty  took  aback.  But  a 
thousand  dollars  is  a  heap  of  money  for  a  battered  old  hobo. 

"Well,  then,  come  along,"  says  Mr.  Stirling. 

The  maid  was  atotterin'  on  her  pins.  She  begun  to 
whimper-like,  but  Mr.  Stirling  says  to  her,  stern:  "Stop 
that  noise!"  and  she  shut  her  trap.  The  boss  picked  up  a 
twin  and  handed  it  to  Bill. 

"Here,"  says  he;  "carry  the  child,"  and  he  picked  up 
t'other  himself. 


/  See  From  the  Start 
That  Bill  Wa'n't  No 
Great  Shakes  With 
the  Hog. Yoke 


Off  we  started,  Mr.  Stirling  first,  then  the  gal,  then  Bill, 
him  blushin'  like  a  June  bride  and  carryin'  that  baby  like 
it  was  a  can  o'  nitroglycerin,  with  Moki  trottin'  at  his 
heels,  mighty  contented  to  have  some  children  in  the 
family.  We  cut  through  the  woods  for  half  a  mile  or  so 
and  then  I  see  the  glint  of  water  ahead.  Directly  we 
struck  a  path  and  come  out  on  a  little  bight,  with  the 
woods  all  round.  There  was  a  boathouse  on  the  shore  and 
layin  off  to  a  moorin'  was  a  staunch-lookin'  yawl-rigged 
yacht  about  forty-five  feet  on  the  waterline.  She  was  all 
in  cruisin'  trim  and  looked  able  and  comf'table. 

Mr.  Stirling  stopped  by  the  boathouse  and  sot  down  his 
twin,  which  took  out  after  Moki  agin.  Bill's  twin,  seein' 
what  was  goin'  on,  squirmed  so  to  get  in  the  game  that  he 
sot  him  down  too. 

"That  yawl  belongs  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Stirling.  "A 
few  days  ago  I  telephoned  to  the  house  to  say  that  I  was 
sending  a  man  to  take  her  away,  so  the  chances  are 
nobody  will  suspect  anything.  Now,  does  either  of  you 
know  the  Sound?" 

"I'm  toll'ble  acquainted,  sir,"  says  I,  "havin'  racked 
up  and  down  here  considerable  when  I  was  cook  aboard 
the  schooner  Mary  Amelia." 

"Good,"  says  he.  "Then  you  must  know  the  Stratford 
Middle  Ground." 

"Yes,  sir,"  says  I.  "She  lies  betwixt  Bridgeport  and 
Port  Jeff'." 

"That's  right.  Besides,  you  will  find  charts  aboard. 
Now  I  want  you  to  take  the  children  and  go  aboard  and 
hike  right  out  for  the  eastward.  Tomorrow  morning  you 
are  to  stand  off  and  on  between  the  Middle  Ground  and 
Port  Jefferson.  I  will  be  along  about  noon.  Look  for  a 
white,  three-masted  steam  yacht— the  Sacondaga.  I  will 
fly  a  blue  peter  from  the  foretruck.   Is  that  clear?  " 

"Clear  as  the  ship's  bell,  sir,"  says  Bill;  "but  what  I 
wanter  know  is  " 

"You  will  get  your  money  as  soon  as  I  come  alongside," 
Mr.  Stirling  interrupts. 

Bill,  he  tugs  at  his  forelock. 

"I  ain't  adoubtin'  of  a  gentleman's  word,  sir,"  says  he. 
"Wot  I  wanter  know  is  'ow  you  expects  two  coves  like  me 
and  my  mate  to  take  care  of  two  innercent  babbies  like 
these  'ere." 

"The  maid  will  go  with  you,"  says  Mr.  Stirling, 

impatient. 

But  the  nurse-gal,  she  seen  it  different.  The  idee  of 
bein'  shipmates  over  night  with  two  hard-lookin'  parties 
like  me  and  Bill  set  her  to  squallin'  like  a  cat.  I  see  there 
was  nothin'  in  that. 

"Lookyhere,  boss,"  says  I;  "I  been  a  family  man  in 
my  time  and  brung  up  three— not  that  they  ever  growed 
up  to  be  a  credit  to  me.  Don't  you  have  no  fear,  provided 
there's  the  right  rations  for  infants  aboard  the  yawl." 

"There's  canned  soup,"  says  he,  "and  condensed  milk 
and  the  like.  Plenty  for  over  night.  Now,  look  sharp! 
We've  no  time  to  lose.  There's  a  boat  in  under  the  shed 
on  the  float." 

Bill,  he  sorter  hung  back,  but  it  didn't  take  me  no  time 
to  run  out  the  boat;  and  Bill  was  that  dazed-like  that 
he  got  in  and  picked  up  the  oars,  Moki  hoppin'  after.  I 
got  in  the  stern-sheets  and  Mr.  Stirling  handed  me  down 
the  twins,  kissin'  both,  mighty  affectionate. 


"You  don't  reckon  we'll  have  a  police  boat  after  us 
when  they  find  that  the  infants  is  gone?"  I  asked, 
mighty  uneasy. 

"No,"  says  Mr.  Stirling.  "I'll  take  the  girl  and  go 
to  the  car  and  drive  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
property.  The  police  will  think  that  we've  got  the 
children  at  some  other  point  and  probably  try  to  hold 
me  up  at  the  other  end.  You  leave  that  part  of  it  to 
me.   I'll  fool  'em.   Now  get  along  with  you!" 

Bill  spit  on  his  hands  and  give  way.  We  got  along- 
side and  stowed  the  children  down  below,  leavin'  Moki 
to  amuse  'em,  then  hoisted  the  boat  on  the  davits  and 
made  sail.  Nobody  was  in  sight  and  a  few  minutes 
later  we  was  beatin'  out  into  the  Sound. 

As  soon  as  we  was  started  I  went  below  and  found 
the  twins  havin'  a  high  old  time  with  Moki;  and  from 
the  way  the  little  pug-nosed  pup  seemed 
to  take  to  'em  I  reckoned  he  must  ha' 
been  used  to  playin'  with  young  uns 
back  in  Japan,  where  he  come  from. 
Seein'  all  three  so  contented-like,  I 
started  in  to  overhaul  down  below. 
The  yawl  was  a  fine,  big,  able  boat, 
built  for  offshore  cruisin',  and  had  a 
fo'castle  and  galley  for'ard,  a  pantry, 
saloon,  two  small  staterooms  and  a  big 
room  aft.  There  was  grub  aplenty  and 
I  found  some  blue  clothes  in  a  locker  and 
rigged  myself  out,  my  own  duds  bein' 
wore  a  mite  and  not  so  clean  as  what 
they  might  be;  and  I  didn't  want  to 
track  no  germs  around  them  children. 
I  found  a  bottle  of  whisky,  too,  and  took 
it  up  on  deck,  thinkin'  Bill  would  like 
a  mite  of  stim'lant.  'Stid  o'  that  he 
give  a  look  at  the  bottle  and  scowled. 
"  'Eave  that  there  overboard,  'Enery,"  says  he.  "No 
rum  while  we're  shipmates  with  these  'ere  hinfants." 

Seein'  me  hesitate,  I'll  be  darned  if  he  didn't  grab  the 
licker  in  his  big  fist  and  heave  it  over  the  side. 

Middle  o'  the  afternoon  we  got  flat  beca'med  off 
Shippan  Point.  I  went  down  and  mixed  up  some  milk  for 
the  twins;  and  they  lapped  it  up  like  good  uns,  Moki 
takin'  charge  o'  wot  was  left.  Then  we  give  'em  some 
little  biscuits  and  brought  'em  up  on  deck.  They  was 
right  tickled  at  seein'  the  water  all  around.  I'd  found  a 
box  o'  seegars  in  the  pantry— good  ones  they  was,  too — 
and  me  and  Bill  sot  back  and  smoked  and  watched  the 
kids.  Bill  made  'em  some  little  paper  boats  and  set  'em 
afloat— and  them  twins  jes'  hopped  up  and  down  and 
clapped  their  hands. 

"Wot's  your  name,  bubbie?"  Bill  asks  of  a  twin. 
"Wandolph,"  says  the  little  feller. 
"Who  do  you  love  best,  Randolph?"  I  asks— "your 
mommer  or  your  popper?" 

"Popper,"  says  he,  quick  as  a  flash. 
"Mommer  'panks  Cecil,"  says  the  other  twin;  and  Bill 
give  a  snort. 

"She's  a  bad  lot,"  he  growls  to  me;  "that's  wot  she  is. 
Think  o'  spankin'  a  nipper  like  that !  W'y,  'e  hain't  more'n 
four-year  old." 

"How  old  are  you,  Randolph?"  I  asks. 

"Free,"  says  he,  his  mouth  full  o'  biscuit. 

Come  five  o'clock  I  fixed  'em  up  some  soup,  thickened  it 
with  rice  and  breakin'  biscuit  into  it.  Their  appetites  was 
all  right,  but  while  I  was  makin'  'em  a  bed  on  the  floor  of 
the  big  room,  bein'  afraid  they  might  fall  outen  the  bunk, 
they  got  a  mite  restless.   Pretty  soon  Cecil  begun  to  cry. 

Bill  give  me  a  scared  look. 

"Wot's  to  be  done  now,  'Enery?"  he  asks,  lookin' 
mighty  uncomfortable. 

"  'Tain't  nothin'  serious,"  says  I;  "jest  a  mite  homesick." 

"  You  carn't  tell,"  says  Bill,  wipin'  his  for'ed.  "  It  might 
be  cramps." 

Randolph  see  that  somethin'  was  wrong  and  pretty  soon 
he  pipes  up  too.  Bill  begun  to  breathe  hard. 

"Cecil  wants  Marie!"  blubbed  one  twin  and  the  other 
joins  in  with:  "Wandolph  wants  to  go  home!" 

'"Ere,  'Enery,"  says  Bill;  "this  won't  do.   Wot  next?" 

"It's  nateral  enough,"  says  I.  "They're  jes'  a  mite 
strange.  You  soothe 'em.  I'll  go  and  light  the  sailin' lights." 

So  up  I  went  and  pretty  soon  the  twins  stopped  cryin'. 
I  heard  a  sort  o'  growlin'  noise  down  below.  I  peeked  over 
the  edge  of  the  skylight  and,  s'elp  me,  if  there  wa'n't  Bill, 
settin'  all  hunched  up  on  the  rim  of  the  transom,  with  a 
twin  in  each  arm.  He  was  rockin'  back  and  forth  and 
singin',  and  the  words  was  like  this— he  sung  it  often 
arterward  and  the  twins  wouldn't  have  nothin'  else: 

Oh,  me  name  is  Sam'l  Hall,  Sam' I  Hall. 

Oh,  me  name  is  Sam'l  Hall,  Sam'l  Hall. 

Oh,  me  name  is  Sam'l  Hall,  and  I  'ates  you  one  an'  hall; 

And  I  wish  you  was  in  'ell — ,  d— —  your  eyes! 

Bill  told  me  arterward  it  was  a  song  sung  by  a  pirate 
wot  was  hanged  at  Tyburn.  It  was  all  the  song  Bill  knew. 

Well,  we  got  them  twins  to  bed  without  wakin'  'em, 
they  bein'  all  wore  out  with  the  excitement  of  bein'  kid- 
napped. Then,  seein'  that  it  was  likely  to  be  ca'm  all  night, 
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we  dropped  the  headsails  and  lit  a  ridin'  light,  layin'  to  a 
little  kedge  anchor.  I  cooked  up  a  good  feed  and  then  we 
took  a  nap,  me  sleepin'  on  deck,  bein'  used  to  lots  o'  fresh 
air.  About  four  o'clock  a  breeze  sprung  up  and  I  h'isted 
the  kedge  and  run  up  the  headsails  and  stood  out  acrost. 
A  little  later  I  heard  a  sorter  chirpin'  down  below  and 
Moki  barkin'— he'd  slep'  with  the  twins;  and  up  comes 
Bill. 

"You  mind  the  boat,"  says  I.  "Them  twins  is  awake 
and  they  must  have  their  breakfast  and  a  bath." 

"Wot  d'ye  want  to  bathe  'em  for?"  asks  Bill.  "They 
ain't  aneedin'  of  no  bath.  I  never  see  cleaner  kiddies'n 
what  they  be." 

"How  you  talk,  Bill!"  says  I.  "Course  they  don't 
really  need  it  none,  but  swell  kids  like  them  always  gits 
bathed  every  morning.  Do  you  reckon  I'm  agoin'  to  turn 
'em  over  to  their  father  without  no  bath?" 

Bill  looked  uneasy. 

"P'raps  you're  right,  'Enery,"  he  says;  "but  mind  you 
don't  git  the  water  too  'ot.  I've  hear  tell  as  'ow  'ot  water 
was  weakenin'." 

"Don't  you  worry  none,"  says  I,  and  went  below.  I  het 
up  some  water  in  a  pan  and  turned  to.  Them  little  boys 
jes'  loved  that  bath.  Bill  was  that  interested  he  left  the 
wheel  and  come  down  to  watch.  The  breeze  was  light  and 
the  Middle  Ground  not  far.  When  I'd  washed  a  twin  I 
give  him  to  Bill  to  wipe  off,  and  you'd  thought  he  was 
dustin'  a  piece  o'  bricky-brack. 

"Rub  a  mite,"  says  I.  "He  won't  break  and  it  sets  the 
blood  acirculatin'." 

"Rub  'ell!"  growls  Bill.  "'E's  got  a  'ide  like  tissoo- 
paper." 

By  nine  o'clock  we  was  up  to  the  Middle  Ground;  but, 
'stid  o'  standin'  back  and  forth  out  in  the  deep  channel,  I 
ran  down  off  the  west  end  of  the  reef  and  lay  to  the  kedge, 
like  we  was  fishin'.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze  by  this  time 
and  it  struck  me  that  to  go  battin'  back  and  forth  in  the 
same  place  the  hull  o'  the  forenoon  was  jest  huntin' 
trouble.  There  was  a  good  chancet  that  when  the  twins 
was  missed  and  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Stirling  didn't  have 
'em— for  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  cops  would  be 
akeepin'  their  eyes  on  the  steam  yacht— this  here  woman 
would  suspicion  they'd  been  took  off  aboard  the  yawl  and 
send  a  perlice  boat  to  look  for  us.  Oncet  we  got  rid  of  the 
twins  it  would  be  all  right,  as  then  Mr.  Stirling  would  'a' 
given  us  orders  to  take  her  some  place  and  lay  her  up;  but 
meantime  it  was  a  mite  resky  and  it  was  that  we  was  paid 
for.  Mr.  Stirling  wa'n't  handin'  out  no  two  thousand 
dollars  for  a  little  sailin'  party  on  the  Sound;  he  knew; 
and  bein'  no  fool  I  knew  that  there  was  danger  in  the  job. 
That  there  woman  had  refused  a  cold  million  for  them 
twins,  and  she  wa'n't  goin'  to  set  down  and  do  her  crochay 
work  when  she  heard  they  was  stole. 

Well,  the  mornin'  wore  on,  me  and  Bill  playin'  with  the 
kids.  It  was  almost  noon  when  Bill,  who'd  been  keepin'  a 
weather-eye  liftin',  suddenly  sings  out:  " 'Ere  she  comes ! " 

I  grabbed  up  the 
glasses  and  there,  sure 
enough,  'way  down  to 
the  west'ard,  come  a 
big  white  yacht.  A 
minute  or  so  later  Bill 
made  out  the  blue 
peter  flyin'  from  her 
foretruck;  but  about 
the  same  time  I  made 
out  somethin'  else, 
and  that  was  a  long, 
low,  black  critter 
ahangin'  on  her  port 
quarter.  Bill  seen  it 
too  and  looks  at  me 
mighty  troubled. 

"That  there  is  a 
torpedo  boat, 'Enery," 
says  he.  "Now  wot's 
to  be  done?" 

"Bill,"  says  I,  "as 
sure  as  we're  asettin' 
here  that  torpedo 
boat  is  aspyin'  on  the 
yacht.  This  woman 
has  put  two  and  two 
together  and  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the 
Gov'ment  to  uphold 
her  rights  as  given  by 
the  courts." 

Bill  growls  some- 
thin'  blasphemious; 
but  I  was  thinkin' 
hard.  There  wa'n't 
no  time  to  lose,  as  both 
vessels  was  comin'  up 
fast.  Says  I  to  Bill: 

"You  take  them 
twins  and  Moki  and 
get  in  the  dink  and 


pull  over  among  them  rocks,  where  they  can't  see  you. 
Then  I'll  stand  out  acrost  and  speak  the  yacht  and  git 
orders.  If  the  torpedo  boat  lays  me  aboard  they  won't 
find  nothin'  and  Mr.  Stirling  can  meet  us  some  other 
place.   Off  with  you  now,  quick ! " 

'"Enery,"  says  Bill,  "you  'ave  a  'ead  like  a  'ammer— 
it's  that  long." 

He  drops  the  dink  and  piles  in  with  the  kids  and  the 
pup,  while  I  yanked  up  the  kedge  and  h'isted  the  jib  and 
forestaysail.  Two  minutes  later  I  was  standin'  off  acrost 
the  Sound  to  head  the  yacht.  She  sighted  me  directly  and 
changed  her  course  a  mite,  but  even  as  she  done  so  I  was 
sighted  from  the  torpedo  boat  and  I  seen  her  straighten  out 
and  the  white  water  bile  up  under  her  bows  as  she  come 
tearin'  down  smack  for  me.  The  yacht,  seein'  that  I  was 
spotted  and  wantin'  to  draw  the  torpedo  boat  away, 
swung  off  agin  on  her  course;  and  the  black  smoke  come 
apourin'  out  of  her  stack.  She  passed  me  about  half  a  mile 
to  windward  and  through  the  glass  I  could  see  Mr.  Stirling 
on  the  bridge;  and  I  see  him  throw  up  both  hands  with  a 
sorter  despairin'  gesture. 

The  torpedo  boat  come  foamin'  down  and  a  moment 
later  she  was  glidin'  up  within  hail.  There  was  a  bunch  o' 
plain-clothes  cops  up  for'ard  and  a  orf'cer  in  uniform.  He 
picks  up  a  megaphone  and  bawls  acrost  at  me: 

"Yawl,  there!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answers. 

"Heave  to.   I'm  sendin'  a  boat  alongside  you." 

I  touched  my  cap,  then  put  my  helium  down  and  let  the 
jib  and  forestaysail  halyards  go.  The  yacht  seemed  to  have 
slowed  down,  but  was  still  on  her  course  to  the  eastward. 
The  torpedo  feller  drops  a  boat  and  the  cops  piled  aboard 
and  a  sailor  pulls  'em  over  to  where  I  was  layin'  hove  to. 
A  minute  later  they  was  scramblin'  aboard. 

"Now,  then,"  says  one,  "hand  over  them  twins!" 

"Wot,  sir?"  I  asks,  surprised-like. 

"Hand  over  them  children,"  says  he,  "and  be  quick 
about  it." 

"Wot  are  you  talkin'  about?"  says  I.  "I  ain't  got  no 
children." 

"Oh,  you  ain't,  eh?  This  here  is  Mr.  Stirling's  yawl, 
ain't  she?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  says  I,  "and  yonder  is  Mr.  Stirling's  yacht. 
I  got  orders  to  meet  him  here." 

"Don't  doubt  it,"  says  he,  and  turns  to  go  below. 

Well,  sir,  they  raked  that  yawl  fore-and-aft  and  from 
truck  to  gudgeon,  even  gettin'  the  floorin'  up  and  pokin' 
into  the  bilges,  like  as  if  a  man  was  goin'  to  cram  a  brace 
o'  millionaire  kids  or  any  other  kids  down  there.  But  I'd 
put  everything  shipshape  and  nary  a  trace  of  them  twins 
did  they  find.  My!  but  they  was  hot. 

"Lookyhere,  you!"  says  the  chief;  "wot  are  you  doin' 
out  here  anyway?" 

"I  told  you,"  says  I,  ".that  I  come  out  here  to  meet  the 
yacht.  That's  all  I  know.  Mr.  Stirling  is  bound  for 
Yurrup  and  like  as  not  he  wanted  to  give  me  some  orders 


about  what  to  do  with  the  yawl.  If  you  want  to  know 
any  more  you'd  best  go  ask  him." 

I  never  see  a  madder  lot  o'  men.  They  ripped  and 
cussed  round  and  I  gathered  that  the  torpedo  boat  had 
orders  only  to  keep  the  yacht  in  sight  until  she  met  up 
with  the  yawl. 

"This  here  is  all  a  plant,"  says  the  chief.  "He's  lookin' 
for  them  children  farther  on  and  now  we  got  to  give  up 
the  hunt." 

So  back  they  went  aboard  the  torpedo  boat  and  I  see  a 
grand  palaver  goin'  on  for'ard  betwixt  the  cops  and  the 
liftenant  in  command.  I  guessed  that  he'd  got  his  orders 
to  put  back  after  findin'  me  and  the  cops  was  atryin'  to 
persuade  him  to  keep  on  after  the  yacht,  which  by  this 
time  was  belchin'  out  black  smoke  nigh  hull  down  to  the 
eastward.  That  made  me  sorter  sick  too;  for  I  reckoned 
that  Mr.  Stirling  must  think  that  the  twins  was  took  and 
was  tryin'  to  git  away  himself,  fearin'  they  might  arrest 
him  for  kidnappin'  his  own  children. 

There  wa'n't  nothin'  to  do,  so  I  filled  away  and  directly 
the  torpedo  boat  turned  and  headed  back  to  the  westward. 
As  soon  as  she  was  hull  down  I  stood  back  and  picked  up 
Bill  and  the  kids. 

"Here's  a  nice  mess,"  says  I.  "Mr.  Stirling  thinks  it's 
all  up  and  has  cleared  out  to  keep  from  gittin'  pinched." 

Bill's  jaw  sorter  dropped.  Then  he  looked  at  Randolph, 
who  was  experimentin'  dangerous  with  a  crab,  and  his 
face  sorter  cleared. 

"Then  for  the  time  bein',  'Enery,"  says  he,  "the  kids 
is  ourn." 

"How  you  talk!"  says  I,  irritated.  "Them  millionaire 
twins  ourn?  The  pen  is  ourn— if  we  git  caught  with  them." 

"We  mustn't  git  caught,"  says  Bill.  "Besides,  'Enery, 
who's  agoin'  to  look  for  we?  These  'ere  land  sharks 
think  as  'ow  Mr.  Stirling  'as  pulled  it  orf  and  the  marster 
thinks  as  'ow  the  perlice  'as  twigged  'is  gyme  and  scooped 
the  lot  of  us.  Now  wot's  to  be  done?  Us  carn't  give  up 
them  million-dollar  twins  without  goin'  to  chokey  our- 
selves; so  us  got  to  keep  'em  along  o'  we."  And  he  beams 
at  Cecil  and  gives  the  crab  a  kick  overboard. 

Well,  there  wa'n't  no  denyin'  but  that  them  twins  was 
sawed  off  on  us  all  right;  and  after  we'd  et  some  lunch  and 
smoked  a  cigar  or  two  I  begun  to  look  at  it  more  cheerful, 
myself.  There  wouldn't  be  no  search  yet  a  while  for  the 
twins,  each  party  thinkin'  t'other  party  had  'em,  and 
meanwhile  we  was  right  comf'table.  I  reckoned  nobody 
would  bother  none  about  the  yawl,  so  we  decided  to  cruise 
round  a  spell  and  wait  to  see  what  happened.  The  kiddies 
was  happy  and  contented  and  seemed  to  have  took  a  fancy 
to  us.  That  night  we  lay  in  Smithtown  Bay  and  the  next 
mornin'  I  landed  and  bought  some  fresh  grub,  with  milk 
and  eggs  and  sich  for  the  twins.  I  got  a  newspaper  too, 
and  the  first  thing  I  see  was:  "Exciting  chase  for  million- 
dollar  twins!    Divorced  husband  fools  police." 

The  article  went  on  to  say  as  how  the  Sacondaga  had  been 
followed  by  the  torpedo  boat,  which  had  been  led  off  the 

scent  by  the  million- 
aire's cruising  yawl, 
her  being  supposed 
by  the  perlice  to  have 
the  twins  aboard.  The 
general  opinion  was 
that  Mr.  Stirling  had 
picked  up  the  twins  at 
some  p'int  to  the  east- 
ward, for  the  yacht 
had  passed  Montauk 
outward-bound  under 
full  speed. 

Bill  he  read  the 
article,  pleased  as 
Punch,  but  I  wa'n't 
so  tickled.  Like  most 
seafarin'  men,  Bill 
only  lived  from  day  to 
day  like,  but  I  looked 
further  ahead.  Bill 
had  taken  sich  a  fancy 
to  them  twins  that  the 
longer  we  kep'  'em  the 
better  he  was  suited. 
They  sorter  grew  on 
me  too,  espeshul  Cecil, 
who  seemed  to  cotton 
to  me,  jes'  as  Ran  did 
to  Bill.  They  was  cute 
little  fellers  and  the 
best  children  I  ever 
see,  tuckin'  away  their 
grub  and  goin'  bye- 
bye  contented  arter- 
ward,  with  Moki 
snuggled  up  betwixt 
'em.  That  night, 
when  we  come  to  put 
'em  to  bed,  Bill  says: 


Bill,  Blushin'  Like  a  June  Bride  and  Carryin'  That  Baby  Like  it  Was  a  Can  o'  Nitroglycerin 
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ON  A  CHILLY  evening 
I  at  the  outset  of  term- 
time  last  fall  the 
Sophomores  of  a  New  York 
university  rounded  up  two 
hundred  Freshmen  shiver- 
ing in  pajamas,  marched 
them  down  the  street  be- 
hind the  college  band  and 
ducked  them  one  by  one  in 
a  neighboring  fountain.  At 
a  great  New  England  uni- 
versity, about  the  same 
time,  leading  members  of 
the  Senior  class  pledged 
themselves  to  be  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  each 
to  a  group  of  five  or  six 
incoming  youngsters. 
While  the  New  York  Fresh- 
men were  drenched  with 
cold  water  and  ridicule  the 
Massachusetts  Freshmen 
were  treated  with  sympathy 
and  tea.  There  you  have 
it  — an  object-lesson  in  the 
old  attitude  and  the  new. 

Once  conventionally  regarded  as  the  meanest  of  the 
mean,  mere  dirt  beneath  the  feet  of  the  upperclassman, 
the  Freshman  is  now  looked  upon  with  respect.  College 
life  is  opening  up  before  him  and  four  years  are  all  too  short 
to  get  the  good  of  it.  He  must  be  started  right— taken  to 
the  heart  of  Alma  Mater  from  the  outset.  The  spirit  of 
this  new  attitude  is  not  wholly  altruistic.  Rather  is  it  an 
enlightened  self-interest;  for  what  profits  the  Freshman 
in  turn  profits  the  institution— the  reputation  of  which 
consists  not  so  much  in  buildings,  laboratories  and  pro- 
fessors as  in  the  obvious  well-being  and  loyalty  of  those 
who  have  been  graduated  and  passed  on  into  the  world. 
This  new  spirit  is  manifesting  itself  not  only  in  the  social 
life  but  in  every  department  of  college  activity— in  the 
matter  of  studies  as  in  the  matter  of  clubs  and  athletics. 

A  few  years  ago  this  idea  was  only  dimly  recognized 
by  a  few  progressive  institutions.  Now  it  is  widespread 
and  rapidly  growing.  The  once  despised  Freshman  has 
become  a  momentous,  a  majestic,  personage. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  superficial  view  of  the  case.  Beneath 
the  surface  the  change  is  perhaps  not  so  great.  Let  us 
look  into  the  details  of  that  ducking.  There  was  violence, 
but  no  compulsion.  Practically  the  entire  Freshman  class 
voluntarily  got  itself  into  pajamas  and  assembled  before 
one  of  the  college  buildings.  Barkis  was  "willin'."  On 
the  way  to  the  fountain  they  obediently  crawled  through 
lengths  of  sewer-pipe  along  the  road.  Before  immersion 
each  sang  a  song  and  made  a  speech— with  the  understand- 
ing that  his  ducking  should  be  brief  or  prolonged  according 
as  he  amused  or  failed  to  amuse  his  hearers.  Further- 
more, the  ceremony  occurs  yearly,  is  of  long  standing  and 
apparently  goes  off  without  opposition  from  the  Faculty. 

The  Ancient  Institution  of  Hazing 

SUCH  hazing  was  once  almost  universal  in  American 
colleges  and,  when  it  stopped  short  of  maiming  and 
manslaughter,  was  condoned  by  the  authorities;  indeed,  it 
was  often  tacitly  approved.  It  is,  in  fact,  of  the  most 
ancient  origin.  Probably  the  oldest  graphic  representa- 
tion of  college  life  is  a  medieval  print  that  shows  a  party  of 
hazers  holding  the  Freshman's  nose  to  a  grindstone — from 
which  kindly  custom  perhaps  originated  the  familiar 
phrase.  Think  a  moment.  When  the  purpose  is  to  intro- 
duce the  Freshman  to  his  college  mates,  to  initiate  him 
into  the  democratic  spirit  and  the  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  method  is  more  likely  to  bear  fruit— a  boyish 
rollick  in  the  moonlight,  with  song,  story,  laughter  and 
some  slight  test  of  pluck,  or  a  formal  call  and  seniorial 
advice? 

Those  who  regret  the  passing  of  the  old  order  are  not 
without  reason.  When  violent  hazing  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  lately  evoked  a  public  protest  and  vigorous 
measures  of  suppression  from  Washington,  many— per- 
haps most— of  the  officers  of  our  Army  and  Navy  shook 
their  heads.  They  knew  what  the  public  did  not  know- 
that  such  acts  are  only  occasional  excesses  of  under- 
graduate customs  that  have  their  roots  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  institution.  Public  spirit  resides  not  in  those 
in  office  but  in  the  masses;  and  the  masses  in  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  are  the  undergraduates.  It  is  only  half  the 
truth  that  boys  will  be  boys.   They  must  be  boys.  The 


natural  expression  of  their  spirit  is  horseplay  and  grotesque 
custom;  and  as  this  is  the  means  of  enforcing  tradition  to 
which  the  upperclassman  instinctively  resorts,  so  it  is  the 
means  most  likely  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  Freshman. 
At  Annapolis  some  years  ago  there  was  a  Freshman  from 
New  York,  of  aristocratic  family  and  patrician  nose,  who 
was  inclined  to  look  down  on  fellows  from  the  West, 
even  though  Seniors.  They  cut  a  switch  and,  forcing  him 
to  his  hands  and  knees,  made  him  follow  the  end  of  it 
about  the  room  with  his  aristocratic  nose  upon  the  floor. 
He  is  now  a  hearty  sailorman  and  yields  to  no  one  in 
devotion  both  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Navy  and  to 
its  discipline.  Can  any  one  suggest  a  readier  and  more 
effective  means  of  conversion?  If  you  abolish  all  such 
horseplay  what  is  to  take  its  place? 

Dr.  Jowett  on  College  Spirit 

A FORMER  master  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford— the  great 
humanist,  Jowett— understood  this  sort  of  thing  very 
well.  When,  as  not  infrequently  happened,  public  opinion 
expressed  itself  in  broken  heads  and  broken  windows  he 
would  smile  and  say,  with  the  whimsical  wisdom  for  which 
he  was  noted:  "The  mind  of  the  college,  I  am  glad  to  see, 
is  still  vigorous.  It  has  been  expressing  itself." 

At  Princeton,  which  of  all  American  institutions  best 
understands  and  most  deeply  respects  undergraduate 
nature,  horseplay  is  religiously  cherished.  There  are  elab- 
orate regulations  as  to  canes,  tan-  shoes,  mackintoshes, 
slickers  and  neckties.  If  a  Sophomore  encounters  a  band 
of  Freshmen  on  the  narrow  walks  of  the  campus  it  is  the 
many  who  step  into  the  mud  to  let  one  pass  dryshod.  A 
breach  of  such  custom— though  breaches  seldom  occur— 
is  met  with  ready  and  condign  punishment. 

It  is  none  the  less  obvious  that,  by  and  large,  the  ancient 
order  is  disappearing.  Undergraduates  are  older,  less 
boyish,  more  serious,  than  they  were  when  such  customs 
originated;  and  classes  are  far  larger.  Horseplay  comes 
less  naturally  and  is  less  effective  as  a  source  of  helpful 
acquaintance  and  college  spirit.  The  game  is  now 
scarcely  worth  the  candle.  When  two  or  three  hundred 
youths  in  pajamas  are  immersed  of  a  raw  night  the  result 
at  best  can  only  be  a  crop  of  colds,  fevers,  even  pneu- 
monia. And  when  a  ducking,  rush  or  cane  spree  occurs 
between  two  factions  of  three  to  four  hundred  young  men 
of  the  age  of  twenty  the  outcome  is  almost  certain  to  be 
violence,  even  bloodshed. 

The  history  of  the  Bloody  Monday  rush  at  Harvard 
is  characteristic.  From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  a 
representative  function.  The  opposing  factions  were  led 
by  the  prominent  men  in  each  class.  It  was  a  genuine 
expression  of  class  spirit.  But  almost  half  a  century  ago 
the  Faculty  decided,  and  perhaps  wisely,  to  put  an  end  to 
it.  A  force  of  proctors  appeared  in  the  Yard  and 
"spotted"  the  leaders  of  the  Sophomores.  The  Faculty 
pronounced  them  expelled.  But  a  compromise  was 
effected.  The  offenders  were  reinstated  on  condition  that, 
through  the  all-important  clubs  to  which  they  belonged, 
they  should  do  their  best  to  discredit  the  rush  by  keeping 
representative  men  out  of  the  Yard  on  Bloody  Monday. 
The  rushes  continued  until  recent  memory,  when  it  was 
recognized  that  to  take  part  in  them  was  bad  form. 


Other  boyish  customs 
have  gone  the  same  way. 
One  of  the  most  vivid 
memories  of  my  own  Fresh- 
man year  is  a  callow  class- 
mate who  ventured  into  the 
Yard  with  a  cane.  The 
upperclassmen  took  no 
notice.  The  classes  were 
so  large,  and  so  scattered  in 
their  college  activities  and 
residence,  that  probably 
none  of  the  Sophomores 
who  saw  him  knew  that  he 
was  a  Freshman,  or  would 
have  cared  if  they  had 
known.  Presently  the  fel- 
low began  to  strut  and 
swagger.  It  was  a  case  of 
deplorably  bad  form,  and  in 
the  end  his  own  classmates 
took  a  hand  in  the  matter. 
They  caught  him,  broke  his 
cane  into  bits,  and  then 
passed  him  a  few  swift 
kicks  where  they  hurt  least. 
That  much,  they  felt,  was 
due  to  the  dignity  of  the  Freshman  class !  It  may  seem 
paradoxical  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  every  year, 
at  our  leading  universities,  scores  of  Freshmen  are  in  their 
hearts  bitterly  disappointed  at  not  being  hazed.  Any- 
thing is  better  than  the  utter  neglect  with  which  they  are 
treated ! 

In  short,  during  the  past  three  or  four  decades  there 
has  everywhere  been  an  increasing  decay  in  class  spirit  and, 
as  a  consequence,  in  college  spirit.  The  minority,  who 
"make"  the  clubs  or  fraternities,  live  very  happily  in 
prominent  cliques;  the  majority,  who  do  not,  live  very 
unhappily  in  obscure  ones.  The  signal  result  has  been  a 
jealous  rivalry  between  the  ins  and  the  outs  that  has  often 
disrupted  the  classes  and  brought  disrepute  on  the  insti- 
tution as  a  whole.  Even  more  to  be  deplored  is  the 
ever-present  unhappiness  from  which  these  occasional 
outbursts  spring.  Many  a  fine  fellow  has  graduated 
without  friends  among  his  kind— without  once  coming 
under  the  best  spirit  of  his  college.  This  is  as  harmful  to 
the  institution  as  to  the  individual;  for  in  failing  to  give  it 
fails  also  to  receive.  Without  thoroughgoing  democracy 
and  discipline  there  can  be  no  college  tradition  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  undergraduate  body,  once  compact  and 
effective,  has  become  a  mob.  The  best  evidence  of  this 
is  that  our  largest  and  richest  institutions— Harvard, 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania  and  others— are  often  least 
successful  in  the  concern  dearest  to  the  undergraduate 
heart— athletics. 

What  a  Freshman  Did  for  Princeton 

THE  problem  of  modern  college  life  is  to  bring  the  Fresh- 
man immediately  and  effectively  beneath  the  influence 
of  the  local  democracy  and  discipline.  Since  hazing  has 
become  so  largely  obsolete,  some  other  means  must  be 
found.  They  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  strongest  sources 
of  helpful  influence  are  always  at  hand  in  the  intimate  acts 
of  daily  life— eating  and  lodging,  work  and  play.  The 
business  of  a  college,  according  to  Matthew  Arnold,  is  to 
care  for  "unlicked  cubs."  Under  the  new  order,  the  lick- 
ing is  of  the  gentler  kind.  The  bruin  Alma  Mater  has 
ceased  to  wield  her  paw. 

Princeton  was  first  in  systematizing  the  new  order. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  the  upperclassman  has  been  tradi- 
tionally the  important  person.  Rooms  in  the  campus 
being  insufficient,  Freshmen  were  excluded.  The  new- 
comers passed  an  entire  year  in  scattered  lodging  houses, 
without  coming  in  any  effective  measure  under  the  spirit 
of  the  college  as  a  whole,  or  even  of  their  class.  To  a 
Freshman  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  step  in  a  notably 
constructive  reform.  He  induced  a  wealthy  relative,  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage,  to  give  money  for  a  Freshman  hall  on  the 
campus,  which  was  to  lodge  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  newcomers.  Thus  almost  half  of 
the  class  would  live  from  the  start  in  the  center  of  under- 
graduate life.  But  the  authorities  thought  it  wiser  to 
change  the  details  of  this  plan.  The  Freshman  lodging 
house  in  the  town  had  always  been  the  scene  of  disorder, 
and  they  felt  that  to  lodge  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Freshmen  as  a  body  would  be  to  encourage  loafing  and 
turbulence.  So  they  obtained  permission  to  scatter  them 
among  all  the  dormitories.    By  this  means,  moreover, 
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Freshmen  are  put  in  the  way  of  knowing  upperclassmen 
who  live  in  neighboring  rooms,  an  arrangement  which,  it 
is  believed,  is  beneficial  not  only  to  the  Freshman  who 
receives  advice  and  friendship  but  to  the  upperclassman 
who  has  the  responsibility  of  giving  it. 

One  detail  of  this  arrangement  is  perhaps  not  wholly 
fortunate.  In  order  to  make  way  for  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Freshmen  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  exclude  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Sophomores  who  have  already  been 
excluded  as  Freshmen,  and  are  thus  kept  out  of  the  campus 
during  half  of  their  undergraduate  life.  The  means  by 
which  colleges  in  the  English  universities  meet  this  prob- 
lem is  vastly  to  be  preferred,  though  at  first  sight  it  seems 
even  more  subversive  of  tradition.  When  the  rooms  in 
college  are  insufficient  for  the  entire  body  of  undergrad- 
uates all  Freshmen  are  admitted,  and  to  make  way  for 
them  fourth-year  men  are  required  to  take  lodgings 
among  townspeople.  The  Senior  creeps  out,  with  dimin- 
ished reverence  and  gravity,  as  the  majestic  Freshman 
stalks  in! 

This  is  really  not  so  hard  on  the  Senior  as  may  appear. 
In  his  three  years  in  college  he  has  had  every  opportunity 
for  making  friends.  When  he  leaves  the  quadrangle  it  is 
not  to  live  a  lonesome  life  or  a  life  among  classmates  with 
whom  he  has  little  in  common.  He  unites  with  friends  of 
three  years'  standing  to  take  over  some  townsman's  house 
entire.  Instead  of  a  lonesome  or  ill-assorted  life  as  in  his 
Freshman  year  he  has  a  year  of  close  association  with  his 
nearest  comrades.  This  fourth  year  out  of  college  is  often 
the  happiest  and  most  profitable  of  all. 

Social  Innovations  at  Vale  and  Harvard 

AT  ABOUT  the  same  time  Princeton  reformed  the  col- 
lege  commons.  When  the  Freshmen  ate  in  small  clubs 
kept  by  townspeople  the  class  was  from  the  outset  divided 
into  cliques;  and  the  evil  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
certain  of  the  Freshman  clubs  led  as  surely  to  election  into 
the  all-important  upperclass  clubs  — Ivy,  Cottage,  Tiger  Inn 
and  the  rest— as  others  led  to  social  obscurity.  The  result 
was  all  sorts  of  undignified  rivalry —push  and  pull,  toadyism 
and  snobbery.  The  Freshman  class  is  now  given  separate 
rooms  in  the  college  commons  and  every  one  is  required  to 
eat  there.  This  change  came  gradually  and  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  Freshmen.  It  worked  so  well  that  the 
Sophomores  in  turn  welcomed  compulsory  commons.  The 
result  is  that  the  old  evils  of  social  climbing  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  a  man  fails  to  come  under 
the  pleasantest  and  most  helpful  influences  of  the  place 
he  has  usually  no  one  but  himself  to  blame. 

At  Yale  the  situation  has  been  much  the  same,  and 
much  the  same  remedy  is  being  applied.  About  five 
per  cent  of  the  Freshmen  live  on  the  campus,  and 
twenty-eight  per  cent  in  Pierson  Hall,  which  is  not  a 
campus  building.  The  rest  lodge  with  townspeople. 
A  project  is  on  foot,  however,  to  build  a  hall  on  the 
campus,  the  Wright  Memorial  Building,  which  will 
house  about  half  the  Freshman  class.  There  is  no  Fresh- 
man commons;  the  class  as  yet  dines  in  various  and 
scattered  places.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  not  distant 
future  will  see  a  movement  toward  the  organization  of 
the  life  of  the  Freshmen  in  this  as  in  other  respects. 

At  Harvard  reforms  are  in  progress  that  promise  to  be 
even  more  effective.    In  an  article  published  some  years 
ago  in  these  pages  it  was  shown  that,  as  a  result  of  imitat- 
ing the  scientific  methods  of  in- 
struction in  vogue  in  the  German 
universities— in  itself  a  most  admira- 
ble thing — Harvard  had  progressed 
farther  than  most  other  American 
institutions  in  social  disintegration 
and  decay.    Almost  immediately 
after  his  election  President  Lowell 
announced  a  program  that  is  little 
short  of  revolutionary. 

The  first  innovation  to  take  actual 
form  is  the  system  of  Senior  advisers 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  There  are 
over  one  hundred  of  these,  and  they 
are  chosen  by  the  Dean  of  Fresh- 
men in  conference  with  the  Student 
Council  from  among  men  who  have 
been  prominent  in  college  life  and 
have  the  faculty  of  inspiring  friend- 
ship and  confidence.  Each  is  as- 
signed five  or  six  Freshmen.  During 
the  summer  he  writes  friendly  letters 
to  his  men,  making  it  clear  that  he 
is  not  an  officer  of  discipline  but  a 
fellow  student  who  wants  to  help 
welcome  the  newcomer,  and  asking 
him  to  call  at  a  definite  time  and 
place  the  day  college  opens.  When 
they  meet  they  discuss  the  all- 
important  questions  of  where  to 
lodge  and  board;  what  friends  to 
make  and  how  to  make  them;  what 
athletic  teams  and  other  student 


organizations  to  try  for.  They  even  discuss  the  person- 
alities of  members  of  the  Faculty  — which  ones  to  shun 
and  which  to  cultivate.  Subsequently  the  Senior  enter- 
tains his  advisees  as  a  body  over  light  refreshments,  intro- 
ducing them  to  one  another  and  thus  starting  them  in 
the  way  of  a  general  acquaintance  in  the  class.  Sometimes 
the  Senior  is  chosen  as  coming  from  the  same  school  or  the 
same  part  of  the  country  as  his  advisee;  again  the  Fresh- 
men are  so  grouped  as  to  bring  together  men  from  different 
schools  and  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  practice  it  is 
found  that  a  Freshman  in  difficulty  will  unbosom  himself 
to  a  Senior  when  he  would  fight  shy  of  the  Dean.  If 
any  good  end  is  to  be  served,  however,  the  Senior  reports 
to  the  Dean,  knowing  that  the  information  will  be  received 
in  confidence.  One  of  the  most  valued  functions  of  the 
Senior  adviser  is  to  give  information  as  to  men  who  are 
lonely  or  desperately  poor.  Such  cases  cannot  now  escape 
the  notice  of  those  best  qualified  to  render  assistance. 

Making  the  Corporation  Seem  Human 

TWENTY  years  ago  the  only  representative  of  the  uni- 
versity whom  the  newcomer  met  was  the  bursar— to 
whom  he  delivered  over  the  office  counter  a  bond  or  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  term  bills.  Harvard  University 
confronted  him  as  a  corporation  doing  business;  and 
many  an  incoming  Freshman,  overcome  with  diffidence, 
trembling  with  awe,  and  alone  in  the  world  for  the  first 
time,  learned  the  meaning  of  the  adage  that  a  corporation 
has  no  heart.  Clearly,  the  Senior  adviser  marks  an 
advance.  Yet,  as  I  gathered,  the  advance  in  many  cases 
is  in  the  matter  of  intentions  rather  than  of  effect.  An 
acquaintanceship  that  has  no  other  aim  than  philanthropy 
is  least  of  all  calculated  to  produce  philanthropic  results. 
The  Senior  is  likely  to  feel  foolish  and  the  Freshman 
patronized. 

A  more  promising  reform  is  President  Lowell's  scheme 
of  a  separate  residence  for  Freshmen,  which  has  long 
been  a  cherished  project.  Two  great  minds,  it  appears, 
a  Prexy  and  a  Freshman,  separately  evolved  the  same  plan ! 

Harvard,  however,  instead  of  shying  at  the  idea  of  a 
Freshman  hall,  is  developing  it  to  its  utmost.  There  is  no 
fear  of  the  sort  of  disorder  that  obsessed  the  minds  of  the 
authorities  at  Princeton.  This  may  be  due  to  ignorance  of 
collective  Freshman  nature,  for  there  has  been  no  counter- 
part at  Cambridge  of  the  houses  and  eating  clubs  that  have 
proved  so  turbulent  at  Princeton.  For  many  decades 
Harvard  men  have  led  a  scattered  and  unorganized 
existence.  Largely,  however,  it  is  the  result  of  a  difference 
in  the  temper  of  the  two  institutions.  Hazing,  still  a 
valued  institution  at  Princeton  in  its  milder  forms,  has 
long  been  obsolete  at  Cambridge.  At  Harvard  the  Fresh- 
men are  to  have  not  only  separate  buildings  but  separate 
commons.  Eating  or  sleeping,  at  work  or  at  play,  their 
life  is  to  be  a  highly  organized  unit. 

For  almost  a  decade  a  syndicate  of  loyal  Harvard  gradu- 
ates, regretting  the  disorganization  of  the  college  life,  has 
taken  measures  toward  some  such  reform.  Gaining  con- 
trol of  a  tract  of  land,  ideally  situated  between  the  club 
district  in  Mount  Auburn  Street  and  the  beautiful  espla- 
nade bordering  the  Charles  River,  they  have  held  it  at  an 
annual  expense,  it  is  said,  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This 
is  to  be  the  site  of  the  new  buildings  for  Freshmen. 

Further  to  concentrate  and  organize  the  life  of  the 
newcomers,  Harvard  is  to  divide  the  class  into  units.  In 


the  English  universities  it  has  been  found  that  the  ideal 
size  for  a  college  is  about  two  hundred.  Small  colleges 
tend  to  become  narrow,  large  ones  cliquey.  Where  men 
are  to  live  together  only  one  year,  the  ideal  size  is  some- 
what less  than  this.  The  Harvard  Freshman  classes, 
which  approximate  six  hundred,  are  to  be  divided  into  four 
groups  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  each  with  its  separate 
building,  quadrangle  and  commons,  its  separate  clubs 
and  athletic  teams,  and  its  separate  body  of  resident 
officials  appointed  by  the  Faculty.  The  Freshman  col- 
lege, so  to  speak,  is  to  be  divided  into  four  Freshman  halls. 
Under  this  arrangement  a  man  must,  humanly  speaking, 
become  acquainted  with  the  members  of  his  hall;  and  he 
will  have  all  possible  opportunity  for  knowing  all  the 
members  of  his  class.  This  plan  is  a  clear  advance  on  that 
in  vogue  at  Princeton;  in  fact,  its  consummation. 

The  purpose  of  the  subdivision  is  to  produce  the  utmost 
possible  degree  of  democracy  and  discipline.  Just  what 
measures  will  be  taken  has  not  yet  been  decided.  The 
problem  is  by  no  means  easy.  Ideally,  each  hall  should  be 
made  representative  of  the  class  as  a  whole.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  for  men  from  the  same  preparatory  schools 
and  from  the  same  parts  of  the  country  to  flock  together. 
There  have  been  cliques  from  Groton,  Saint  Mark's  and 
Saint  Paul's;  from  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.  It 
would  strongly  counteract  this  evil  tendency  if  each  hall 
were  to  contain  men  from  all  schools  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Riches  and  poverty  have  never  been  so 
powerful  in  creating  social  distinctions  at  Harvard  as 
many  have  supposed;  yet  it  would  be  well  to  make  each 
hall  representative  in  this  respect  also.  In  a  word,  each 
hall  is  to  be  as  far  as  possible  a  microcosm  of  Harvard  life, 
in  which  every  individual  shall  be  brought  at  once  under 
the  varied  influences  of  the  place.  Every  Freshman  is  to 
be  digested  and  assimilated  into  the  collegiate  body. 

The  Oxford  Quad  System 

TO  AID  in  the  practical  working  of  the  scheme,  each 
hall  is  to  be  governed  by  a  master  and  resident  proctors 
appointed  by  the  authorities  and  carefully  selected  for 
their  ability  in  getting  in  touch  with  the  Freshmen.  Young 
instructors  will  be  preferred  who  have  been  prominent  as 
undergraduates  in  college  life,  as  also  those  who  teach  in 
courses  frequented  by  Freshmen.  It  is  possible  that 
Senior  advisers  will  live  in  the  Freshman  halls  so  as  to 
make  their  relationship  with  their  advisees  more  natural 
and  inevitable.  In  a  word,  everything  possible  will  be 
done  to  concentrate  all  influences  tending  to  the  happiness 
of  the  Freshman  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy  and  undergraduate  discipline. 

When  this  scheme,  or  anything  approaching  it,  is  put 
into  effect  Harvard  will  cease  to  be  one  of  the  least 
organized  universities  in  the  land  and  become  perhaps  the 
best  organized.  The  only  objection  to  the  scheme  is  that 
it  is  somewhat  mechanical.  Many  Freshmen  may  very 
naturally  object  to  having  their  companions  chosen  for 
them.  But  at  the  worst  the  arrangement  endures  for  a 
single  year;  and  surely  any  reasonably  loyal  undergraduate 
will  place  the  welfare  of  the  institution  as  a  whole  above 
his  private  and  probably  mistaken  preference. 

At  both  Harvard  and  Princeton  it  has  long  been 
proposed  to  divide  the  college  as  a  whole  into  residen- 
tial halls,  or  quads,  modeled  roughly  on  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  not  dissimilar  to  these  Fresh- 
man halls.    Harvard  was  the  first 
to  propose  the  idea— as  early  as 
1894— and  Princeton  has  agitated 
it  most  prominently. 

At  Princeton  President  Wilson 
made  it  a  part  of  his  plan  to 
abolish  the  upperclass  eating  clubs. 
So  far  as  an  outsider  can  judge, 
this  was  not  wise.  Experience  at 
Oxford  has  shown  that  there  is  no 
antagonism  between  hall  and  club, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are 
mutually  corrective.  A  man  whose 
daily  life  and  chief  association  are 
with  fellow  members  of  a  hall  or 
quad  can  never  degenerate  into  a 
mere  member  of  a  club  clique,  how- 
ever pleasant  and  distinguished; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  college  or 
hall  in  which  the  leading  members 
are  also  members  of  university  clubs 
can  never  become  isolated  from  the 
larger  life  of  the  university.  Lead- 
ing men  in  each  hall  become  inti- 
mate club  mates  of  the  leading  men 
from  all  halls  and  so  have  the  maxi- 
mum scope  for  individual  develop- 
ment and  influence.  At  the  same 
time  members  of  the  halls  who  do 
not  make  the  university  clubs  are 
kept  in  touch  with  the  larger  life 
of  the  institution   by  association 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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THE  Queen  of  Tarativi  was  voluminously  stretched 
on  her  steamer  chair  under  an  awning,  reading  her 
Bible  and  smoking  black  Manila  cheroots. 
I  was  sprawled  on  a  length  of  matting  on  the  deck,  clad 
in  my  pajamas  and  watching  a  Gilbert  Islander  swab  up 
little  pools  of  blood  where  a  Marquesan  had  been  triced 
to  the  mainmast  and  flogged. 

Her  Majesty,  His  Majesty  and  myself  had  spent  the 
best  part  of  the  night  drinking  what  His  Majesty  called 
punch— it  was  fermented  cocoanut  milk  mixed  with 
Hollands  and  other  fireful  liquors— and  for  an  unnumbered 
time  I  had  recited  again  all  my  knowledge  of  events  in  the 
States  for  the  past  ten  years  or  so. 

Her  Majesty  was  a  stoutly  handsome  woman  of  fifty — 
perhaps  more;  she  had  kept  her  skin  fair  and  smooth 
through  these  many  years  of  verging  above  and  below  the 
line.  Her  English  might  have  been  that  of  the  Berkshire 
Hills  or  Birmingham;  and,  though  no  beachcomber  was 
ever  more  under  the  lure  of  these  hopelessly  lovely, 
character-slaying  isles,  there  was  still  a  gleam  in  her  big 
blue  eyes  and  a  set  of  her  jaw  that  bespoke  forebears  who 
had  thought  for  themselves  and,  moreover,  acted  as  they 
thought. 

The  Hepzibah  I  floated  as  serenely  as  that  famous 
painted  ship  on  a  painted  sea.  We  were  in  the  little  coral- 
framed  bay  of  Toorlootai.  His  Majesty  John  Ilcomb  of 
Tarativi,  whom  I  had  beaten  out  of  six  hundred  dollars  at 
the  club  in  Honolulu  six  months  before,  had  at  my  request 
left  me  on  the  beach  here  three  months  ago. 

It  was  quest  for  "copy"  that  had  brought  me  to  these 
sleepy  and  stupid  seas.  It's  poor  stuff  to  be  had  in  these 
latitudes  now;  the  natives  are  not  so  romantic  as  the 
delightful  savages  of  New  York,  and  if  you  do  not  sell 
them  gin  and  guns,  or  buy  their  wives  or  daughters,  they 
won't  play  with  you. 

His  Majesty  had  been  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which 
I  had  made  him  lay  down  aces  up,  when  all  I  had  was  a 
pair  of  queens  and  a  fifty-dollar  raise.  The  psychology 
of  it  was  that  it  was  my  last  fifty  in  the  world.  John 
Ilcomb  had  associated  so  long  with  those  thin-souled 
blackies  that  he  had  forgotten  the  white  man's  burden 
of  nerve. 

So  we  had  foregathered  about  Honolulu  and  he  sug- 
gested Toorlootai  as  virgin  to  the  romance  seeker.  The 
Hepzibah  I  was  roomy  and  I  was  bidden  to  take  a  cabin; 
and  I  did. 

When  finally  I  was  left  at  Toorlootai,  the  native  king, 
who  was  Ilcomb's  vassal,  was  made  a  valet  de  place  for  me; 
my  hut  palace  was  put  taboo,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
Hepzibah  I  dropped  into  the  offing  I  was  a  king  myself. 

I  soon  picked  up 
the  Toorlootai 
lingo  —  all  the 
tongues  of  these 
isles  are  as  simply 
stupid  and  basically 
facile  as  the  peoples 
who  use  them— 
but  there  was  no 
"copy"  with  a 
wallop  to  it  in  the 


* Captain  Ilcomb,  We've  the  Plague  Aboard /' 


lazy  childish  lot.  They  worked  a 
very  little;  they  fought  a  very 
little  more.  They  plunked  gourd 
banjos  to  strains  of  four  notes 
and  incidentally  loved— such  as 
it  was— a  whole  lot;  and  they  did 
not  rob  or  kill  me  because  I  was 
taboo  and  they  were  afraid. 

Ilcomb  let  the  king  reign  at 
Toorlootai  and  supported  the 
population  of  about  six  hundred, 
in  return  for  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  the  pink  and  white  pearls 
and  copra.  The  isle  properly 
belonged  to  England,  but  there 
is  graft  in  the  seas  down  there  as 
well  as  at  home;  and  Ilcomb's  pull 
had  so  far  controlled  the  place 
with  no  agency  established. 

With  the  mysterious  influence 
he  used  and  by  gamely  fighting 
off  other  traders,  Ilcomb  so  far 
held  both  Tarativi  and  Toorlootai 
under  a  rule  of  bullets  or  gin, 
according  to  conditions,  and  was 
a  rich  man. 

This  was  to  be  about  my  last 
day  at  Toorlootai.  One  of 
Ilcomb's  schooners,  the  Hepzibah 
II— they  were  all  Hepzibahs — 
was  due  to  take  me  to  Apia,  whence 
my  six  hundred  dollars  and  empty 
notebook  were  to  take  me  back  to 
Honolulu  and  San  Francisco  to 
an  end  of  adventuring. 

Neither  of  their  Majesties  had 
ventured  any  information  about 
who  they  had  been  or  whence  they  came;  people  in  these 
seas  rarely  did— and  when  they  did  they  usually  lied. 

Her  Majesty  I  gave  up  trying  to  make  out  at  once;  she 
was  still  fascinating,  though  fifty  or  more,  for  she  was  by 
turn  as  narrow  as  Calvin  and  again  as  broad  and  joyous 
as  Catherine. 

Ilcomb  might  be  English;  he  was  sixty— and  sometimes 
he  was  a  gentleman  and  sometimes  he  was  not.  He  had  a 
hard  name  from  Hilo  to  Sydney  for  business  and  badger- 
ing the  blackies;  but  he  had  bank  accounts  in  Honolulu, 
in  Yokohama,  Sydney,  and  I  suspect  in  London;  and  he 
had  nothing  to  show  for  it  all  but  a  mahogany  palace  at 
Tarativi,  a  fleet  of  Hepzibahs— which  I  took  to  be  Her 
Majesty's  name— and  a  life  that  he  lived  as  he  wished, 
without  the  trouble  of  having  any  one  say  whether  he 
liked  it  or  not,  which  is  one  satisfaction  of  living  on  the 
islands. 

I  fancy  he  was  barred  from  white  men's  countries,  for 
I  gathered  from  odds  and  ends  of  his  talk  that  the  United 
States  and  Europe  were  taboo  for  him,  though  never  an 
intimation  of  why. 

And  he  was  wise  to  prefer  the  islands  to  Asia;  the 
natives  are  tiresome  and  bothersome,  but  you  can  boss 
them  —the  yellow  men  are  different.  We  know  just  where 
a  blackie  stands,  but  there  is  always  the 
idea  that  the  yellow  man  may  stand  on 
our  necks. 

But  I  left  us  swinging  at  cable's  end 
on  a  sea  like  sleep.  Ilcomb  heaved  him- 
self up  the  cabinway,  squatted  on  a  mat 
and  said,  "Sure  you've  had  enough  of 
this,  lad?  If  you  say  the  word  I'll  take 
you  to  Tarativi  and  you  can  make  a  try 
there  for  your  literature." 

"I  don't  believe  there  is  anything 
left  in  the  whole  blooming  sunshining 
South  Sea  that  white  people  want  to 
read  about,"  I  said.  "What  I  want  is 
something  with  white  people's  character, 
and  romance,  and  action.  There's  no 
romance  or  character  about  a  lot  of  black 
fellows  who  can  never  grow  up." 

"So  you  go  back  empty  handed?  We 
do  not  like  to  do  that  hereabout." 

"  I  do  not  like  it  here  or  back  there," 
I  responded,  "but  that's  the  way  I  go, 
save  for  that  episode  when  you  thought 
you  could  play  poker;  and— save  for 
memories  I  will  take  of  you  and  the 
missus— I  conclude  that  we  are  friends, 
Ilcomb." 

"Aye,  we  are,"  he  says;  and  he  eyes 
me  a  while. 

"I'll  tell  you  a  story,  lad,"  he  finally 
says,  "if  you'll  change  the  names  of  the 


"A  11  She  Seemed  to  Know  of  the  World  Was  Duty  and  Piety  ' 


islands  in  it.  I've 
never  told  the 
story,  nor  have  any 
of  those  who  were 
in  it,  and  I  think 
you  may  find  a  bit 
of  character  and 
mayhap  some  ro- 
mance to  it." 

I  gave  him  my 
word  about  the 
names  and  he  told 
his  story.  Ilcomb 
has  a  nose  that  is 
spread  over  a  good 
part  of  his  left  cheek 
and  he  has  a  queer 
manner  of  speech, 
with  much  Poly- 
nesian mixed  in 
from  habit;  so  I 
write  the  narrative 
with  something  of 
his  mannerism,  but 
in  straightaway 
English. 

"It's  a  matter  of 
nigh  thirty  years 
ago,  when  I  was 
young  and  gingery 
and  had  made  a  few 
cleanups  about 
these  waters.  I 
had  roved  a  bit- 
in  India,  Borneo, 
Ceylon  and  over  to 
Siam.  I  had  got  my  grip  on  Tarativi,  and*  in  those  days 
the  States  were  open  to  me  and  I  went  there  to  order  a 
schooner  and  to  market  some  packages  of  pearls. 

"You  can  sell  all  the  fool  stuff  of  the  world  for  more 
money  in  New  York  than  any  other  place.  But  it  was  a 
foolish  venture  one  way,  for,  as  you  may  have  guessed, 
there  were  reasons,  one  of  them  being  a— well,  a  personage 
across  from  New  York  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
who  hated  me— and  with  right— for  a  piece  of  folly  with  a 
tragedy  in  the  last  act;  and  I  wanted  to  see  home  again, 
but  New  York  was  as  near  as  I  could  go  without  disaster 
to  myself  and  others. 

"That's  a  story  I  will  not  tell  you;  not  that  I  am 
much  ashamed  of  what  it  was— but  I  am  sore  sorry  for 
what  I  did;  we'll  let  that  go. 

"And  I  had  good  sport  on  that  trip.  When  I  landed  in 
San  Francisco  the  newspapers  made  much  of  me  and  the 
lads  who  wrote  were  a  good  lot.  I  was  ready  to  spend 
money  freely  with  them  for  a  good  time.  So,  though  I  did 
not  tell  them  much  about  myself,  they  needed  not  much 
telling  and  they  made  me  a  South  Sea  king,  which  I  was 
just  hoping  to  be.  Though  I  was  bold  enough  and  had 
mixed  up  one  thing  and  another  of  adventure  enough,  the 
reporters  did  so  much  of  your  word-painting  stunt  that  I 
found  myself  of  more  interest  than  I  ever  imagined. 

"  This  followed  me  to  New  York;  and  by  the  time  I  had 
bargained  off  my  pearls  and  had  my  new  schooner's  keel 
laid  I  was  a  national  incident.  I'll  admit  it  pleased  my 
vanity,  for  I  had  been  so  long  away  from  the  silly  tirra- 
daddle  of  civilization  that  even  to  be  lied  about  to  that 
extent  made  me  interesting  to  myself. 

"So,  when  I  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  found  myself 
on  board  the  old  Asia,  bound  for  Honolulu,  I  had  every 
one  kowtowing  to  me,  and  old  Captain  Silas  Latham,  who 
knew  me  well,  wanting  to  know  'how  in  the— — '  I  had 
ever  managed  to  get  so  much  advertising  free.  But  he 
put  me  to  his  right.   And  next  to  me  sat  a  girl. 

"Lad,  I  have  had  much  to  do  with  women— women  of 
all  degrees.  The  reason  I'm  not  able  to  go  home,  nor  ever 
will  be,  is  because  of  a  fair  face.  I've  won  them  by  making 
love;  I've  bought  them  like  cattle  with  money,  and  I've 
quite  frequently  had  the  fun  of  fighting  for  them  with 
steel  and  lead. 

"But  when  I  sat  down  to  dinner  that  night  and  old 
Silas  Latham  introduced  me  to  '  Miss  Enderby,  Captain 
Ilcomb,'  I  forgot  all  who  had  gone  before  and  she  was  the 
only  one  left  in  the  world." 

I  broke  in  here  and  nodded  toward  Her  Majesty,  now 
sound  asleep  in  her  chair,  with  a  naked  kid  of  a  Gilberter 
fanning  her  with  a  palmleaf: 

"Ilcomb,  do  you  think  you  had  better  tell  this  story 

here?   She  might  " 

"She's  asleep— anyway,  she  has  forgiven  me  long  ago." 
Her  Majesty  snoozed  and  smiled  during  the  story;  at 
one  portion,  toward  the  last,  her  eyes,  like  a  self-conscious 
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cat's,  narrowed  back  of  her  smile,  as  women's  eyes  often 
do  when  they  feel  a  bit  malicious— and  it  is  then  that  it  is 
well  to  move  out  of  reach  of  their  claws,  verbal  or  real. 
Ilcomb  went  on  with  his  story. 

"This  girl's  charm  was   Do  you  know  your  Keats 

and  what  he  phrased— 'a  rubious  argent'  woman?  That 
was  Lois  Enderby. 

"A  child  in  naive  gentleness  and  frankness;  a  noble- 
throbbing  and  rich-in-beauty  woman— all  she  seemed  to 
know  of  the  world  was  duty  and  piety.  But  what  she 
looked  was  The  Woman. 

"She  was  serenely  assured  in  her  wise  ignorance.  She 
believed  first  in  piety,  in  abnegation,  in  self-sacrifice; 
practiced  the  sweet  side  of  dogmatism. 

"Captain  Latham  knew  something  about  me  and  he 
evidently  felt  the  girl  would  be  as  well  or  better  off  under 
my  wing  than  others' ;  so,  in  a  way,  he  placed  her  in  my 
charge. 

'"Her  family,'  he  said  with  undue  repression  of  warmth, 
'ought  all  to  be  flogged  to  ribbons;  the  poor  girl  has  been 
sent  out  from  a  town  in  Vermont— South  Dedham — to 
marry  Ethan  Mallory,  that  missionary  who  risks  his  head 
and  the  rest  of  him  among  your 
human-eating  friends;  he's  to  take 
her  to  Samoa  and  she's  to  be  both 
wife  and  missionary.' 

"It  was  true  then,  and  it  is  now, 
that  we  who  felt  out  of  the  pale 
thought  mighty  small  of  mission- 
aries. I  had  met  Mallory.  You 
might  slap  his  face  over  a  personal 
difference  and  he  would,  like  as  not, 
set  to  praying  and  resent  it  not; 
but  if  you  blasphemed  his  partic- 
ular faith,  or  smiled  at  predestina- 
tion, or  scoffed  at  original  sin,  he'd 
fight  like  a  naked  Moro. 

"I  know,  because  I  knew  his 
mixup  with  Beast  Darrick,  at  that 
time  estimated  the  wickedest  mur- 
dering man  between  the  Aleuts  and 
the  South  Pole.  Mallory  asked 
him  for  a  passage  from  Apia  to  the 
Friendlies. 

"Beast  had  been  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  do  him  up  proper  and 
this  one  he  took.  He  kicked  Mal- 
lory about  the  deck  and  called  him 
every  known  term  of  putrid  pro- 
fanity in  twenty  languages;  but 
Mallory  never  answered  or  fought 
— he  just  dropped  on  his  knees 
there  on  the  deck  of  Darrick's 
schooner  and  prayed  for  him. 

"This  puts  Beast  to  his  limits 
and  he  turns  his  dripping  tongue 
against  Mallory's  faith  and  the 
like. 

"Mallory  does  a  knee-spring  for 
Darrick's  throat  and  it  was  all  over 
in  two  minutes.  Darrick's  face 
looked  as  though  the  two  eyes  of 
him  and  his  nose  and  mouth  had 
been  made  one  screeching  mass  of 
flayed,  crushed  flesh.  His  ribs 
countered  on  one  side  and  his  left 
arm  hung  limp  from  a  shoulder  out 
of  its  socket. 

"Then  he  picks  Darrick  from  his 
whimpering  in  a  red  mess  on  the 
deck  and  is  about  to  drop  him  over 
the  rail  when  he  changes  his  mind 
and  drops  him  not  over  gently  on 
the  deck  again.  Then,  standing 
with  one  of  his  naked  feet  quietly 
grinding  into  what  had  been  a  few 
minutes  before  the  face  of  Darrick, 
he  made  the  'terror  of  our  seas' 
weep  out  an  apology  to  his  church.  After  that  he  carries 
Darrick  to  his  cabin,  washes  him,  dresses  his  smashes  and 
sets  his  nose  so  it  grows  on  again  well-nigh  straight— which 
is  more  than  he  did  for  me  in  performing  the  same  office 
a  bit  later,"  added  Ilcomb,  thoughtfully  handling  his  own 
mushroomed  nose.  "I  always  had  reckoned  Mallory  a  fool, 
but  I  had  liked  him  because  he  was  a  rare  good  fool  and 
a  real  man;  but  the  combination  was  not  to  my  fancy 
and  we  never  became  friends.  He  had  been  made  welcome 
to  a  berth  in  my  schooner,  and  he  was  the  only  white  man 
I'd  let  put  foot  on  Tarativi,  though  not  for  long  enough 
to  make  my  niggers  religious. 

'"I've  read  about  you,  Mr.  Ilcomb,'  said  Lois  to  me  as 
we  ate  our  dinner.  She  looked  at  me  sideways  as  she  would 
at  a  freak  man;  but  I  managed  to  interest  her  in  my  life, 
which  is  the  first  step  of  progress  to  a  girl's  heart. 

"I  did  not  make  love  to  her,  but  I  took  precious  care 
that  no  other  man  could. 

"She  began  to  tell  me  about  herself;  of  how  Mallory 
had  left  South  Dedham  five  years  before,  sent  out  by  the 


Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  of  how  he  had  written 
to  her  regularly  about  his  work. 

"He  had  asked  her  to  come  and  be  his  wife,  so  as  to  help 
in  the  cause.  The  missionary  society  had  urged  her  on ;  and 
her  own  father  and  mother— her  father  was  a  preacher — 
and  the  society  had  paid  her  way  and  were  to  add  as  much 
again  to  Mallory's  meager  salary  when  they  married. 

"When  she  told  of  her  farewell  at  the  meeting  at  the 
church  her  face  was  lighted  with  love  for  her  mission, 
which  made  me  determined  that  it  would  some  time  be 
lighted  by  love  for  me.  It  was  a  pretty  picture  she  drew 
of  the  ancient  steepled  meeting-house  by  the  side  of  the 
dusty  old  highway,  elm-lined,  and  the  houses  set  back  from 
the  street,  with  white-palinged  fences  in  front;  with  lilacs, 
hollyhocks  and  peonies  growing  in  the  yards.  And  the 
meeting  closed  with  the  congregation  singing  one  of  her 
favorite  hymns.  She  cried  when  she  told  of  the  farewells, 
and  of  how  old  Tom  Spence,  the  town  atheist— 'A  very 
wicked  man,  Mr.  Ilcomb,  but  good,  for  grace  shone  on 
him'— had  given  her  one  hundred  dollars,  '  not  to  waste  on 
dirty  cannibals  but  to  buy  a  wedding  frock.  But  it  shall 
go  into  God's  treasury,  Mr.  Ilcomb,'  she  said. 


'God  Will  Settle  Between  Vs  in  His  Own  Way,'  Was  Mil  He  Said 

"She'd  never  had  any  romance;  her  life  had  been  passed 
in  school  and  in  church— and  the  school  was  a  church 
academy  for  girls. 

"That  experience  and  a  letter  every  month  or  so  from 
Mallory  had  made  her  knowledge  of  the  world. 

"'Does  he  write  nice  love  letters,  Miss  Enderby?'  I 
asked  her  as  coolly  as  I  could  ask  such  a  question. 

"'I  do  not  know,'  she  answered  faintly.  'He  tells  me 
about  his  labors  with  the  savages  and  the  difficulties  he 
meets,  and  how  different  it  would  be  if  the  traders  were 
God-fearing  men.'  Then  she  turned  her  eyes  on  me: 
'Are  you  a  godly  man,  Mr.  Ilcomb?' 

"'I'm  not  a  good  man  as  Ethan  Mallory  is  a  good  man,' 
was  my  answer.  'I  haven't  had  time  to  think  about  God; 
but  Lois,  now  for  all  time  I'll  have  you  to  think  about.' 

"She  looked  at  me  with  wide,  curious,  virginal  eyes, 
and  seemed  to  take  my  use  of  her  Christian  name  as 
natural.  I  looked  straight  back  into  the  clear  blue  pools 
whence  the  light  of  her  clean  soul  shone;  the  white  lids 
quivered  and  fell. 


"I  picked  up  a  ukelele  that  T  had  gotten  from  a 
steerage  Kanaka  and  sang  island  love  songs  to  her— the 
love  songs  that  were  writ  in  memories  before  there  were 
churches  or  missionaries;  the  same  songs  that  were  even 
then,  as  now,  being  toned  on  the  reaches  of  white  sand 
amid  the  palm  clumps  and  from  canoes  on  the  prisoned 
waters  of  the  atolls. 

"And  I  had  thought  I  loved  before!  The  girl  did  not 
know  what  the  songs  said,  but  I  think  she  began  to  glean 
their  meaning.  She  was  awakening.  Her  womanhood  was 
dawning  and  the  aurora  illumined  the  sweet  mystery  of 
her  girlhood. 

"One  night  I  was  sitting  by  her  on  the  bridge  deck  — 
the  other  passengers  had  by  that  time  come  to  leave  us  to 
ourselves  much  of  the  time— when  there  was  a  scrimmage 
among  the  coolies,  Kanakas  and  lascars  below  us  on  the 
steerage  deck.  A  revolver  barked  and  a  bullet  zinged  over 
our  heads. 

"She  had  heart  and  never  flinched,  but  her  little,  white, 
cool  hand  sought  mine  and  our  palms  closed  on  each. 

"  I  put  my  other  hand  about  her  throat  and  turned  her  face 
to  mine  and  kissed  her  mouth  — and  the  kiss  was  returned. 

She  knew  then.  We  stood  and 
faced  each  other  and  I  saw  the  love 
in  her  dear  eyes,  but  saw  as  well 
those  South  Dedham  teachings,  the 
church,  and  Ethan  Mallory  and 
what  her  steel-hearted  forebears 
had  given  her— all  these  still  held 
her  prisoner. 

"'Lois,  Captain  Latham  will 
marry  us  in  the  morning,'  I  said 
stoutly,  though  I  knew  full  well  by 
the  misery  as  she  smiled  at  me,  and 
the  tender,  shamed  flush  on  her  face 
of  knowing  what  she  now  knew  for 
the  first  time,  that  I  was  saying 
what  would  not  be. 

"'I'm  promised  to  Ethan  Mal- 
lory,' she  said,  with  scarlet  lips 
firm;  'and  if  he  wants  me  after  I 
tell  him  what  befell  me  this  night 
I  will  wed  with  him.' 

" '  Ethan  Mallory  will  surely  want 
you,  Lois,  no  matter  what  word 
you  give  him  of  this  night;  but  you 
do  not  want  him.  You  know  now 
what  love  is  and  you  love  me,  my 
girl,  and  it  is  my  name  that  shall  be 
yours  tomorrow  or  some  tomorrow ; 
for  you  belong  to  me.' 

"She  stepped  bravely  closer  to 
me  and  took  my  hand  again— but 
there  was  no  tingle  of  flesh  as  our 
clasp  touched  this  time. 

'"John,  I  know  I  have  sinned,' 
she  said, '  but  I  am  not  ashamed  of 

what  I  know  and  you  know  ' 

" '  'Twas  but  a  kiss,  Lois;  there's 
no  great  sin  in  that!'  I  protested 
earnestly. 

"  She  smiled  at  this  pettiness  and 
went  on:  '  I  shall  make  my  confes- 
sion to  Ethan  Mallory  and  ask  his 
forgiveness;  and  if  he  so  wishes  I 
will  keep  my  troth  to  him.  God 
will  help  me  if  I  keep  true;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  God  would  ever 
help  a  liar.' 

"We  were  alone  abaft  the  big 
smokestack,  for  the  row  below  had 
drawn  all  the  idlers. 

"I  talked  r  id  talked;  but  it  was 
all  like  arguing  with  Plymouth 
Rock.  It  was  only  church-taught 
right  and  wrong  that  she  knew. 

"My  vitals  grew  cold  in  me.  I 
felt  I  was  losing  her;  and  this  made 
clear  to  me  what  the  girl  meant  to  my  life.  I  knew  it  was 
not  alone  her  beauty  that  I  wanted,  and  that  showed  me 
what  love  really  is,  but  also  something  as  much  more  and 
as  much  higher  as  the  dear  souls  we  love  here  will  be  after 
they  leave  sweet  bodies. 

"And  she  stood  with  proud  meekness  beside  me,  her 
fair  face  wet  with  tears;  for  when  Nature  feels  itself 
slain  by  a  creed  there  is  sharp  agony. 

"I  could  not  have  then  touched  her  with  a  caress  to 
have  won  her.  She  clutched  her  faith  so  firmly  that  she 
seemed  more  like  an  idea  than  a  woman. 

"For  the  moment  I  felt  oddly  and  bashfully  ashamed 
of  the  kiss  that  had  bared  to  my  view  the  core  of  her  heart. 

"And  then  I  became  angered  at  the  bars  of  belief  that 
shut  me  out  from  my  heaven.  She  was  all  womanhood  to 
me;  and  I  swore  a  round  oath  — to  myself.  I  took  her 
gently  by  the  shoulder  and  turned  her  to  face  me  and 
said:  'Lois,  whenever  you  can  say  to  me,  "John  Ilcomb, 
I  do  not  love  you;  I  do  not  wish  to  become  your  wife; 
Ethan  Mallory  has  my  love  as  well  as  my  duty,"  then  I 
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will  pass  you  out  of  my  life— maybe;  but,  if  you  cannot 
say  that,  my  wife  you  shall  be ! ' 

"She  flushed  scarlet,  but  she  still  said,' If  Ethan  Mallory 
holds  me  to  my  word  I  will  wed  with  him.  Goodby,  John 
Ilcomb!'— and  she  turned  away. 

"There  seemed  to  be  too  much  piety  about  me  then  and 
I  swore  to  myself  in  all  the  tongues  I  knew— and  they 
are  many,  but  were  not  enough. 

"I  had  not  long  to  devise  relief,  for  it  came  over  me  like 
the  thrust  of  a  knife  that  the  Asia  had  stopped.  Being  a 
master  myself,  I  knew  that  this  might  mean  something 
serious;  and,  by  the  bells  of  hell,  it  did  that  very  same. 

"There  was  the  slip  of  feet  running  about  the  decks, 
and  above  the  din  I  could  hear  the  voice,  snappylike,  of 
Captain  Silas,  cursing  and  calling  me:  '  You,  John  Ilcomb, 
come  to  the  port  gangway!'  I  tumbled  down  the  steps 
and  there  was  Silas,  purple  with  wrath,  and  the  first  mate 
of  my  schooner,  the  John  Ilcomb,  beside  him,  and  the  big, 
sour  face  of  Ethan  Mallory  showing  above  the  rail  as  he 
climbed  over. 

"  I  looked  down  and  there,  fast  to  the  rope  ladder,  was 
a  whaleboat;  and,  glancing  off,  I  could  make  out  a  vessel's 
starboard  light  gleaming  over  the  listless  sea. 
•  "My  mate,  I  must  tell  you,  was  an  Englishman  who 
had  lost  a  bark  on  a  reef  of  one  of  the  Solomon  Isles  years 
before.  Because  he  was  drunk  and  most  of  his  crew  were 
drowned — he  couldn't,  being  full  of  alcohol— he  had  never 
tried  to  get  home.  This  was  in  the  long-pig  days,  and  why 
he  had  not  been  baked  stuffed  with  sea-grass  I  had  never 
found  out.  He  had  drifted  my  way  and  he  thought  I  had 
befriended  him  by  letting  him  work  like  a  dog  for  me. 

"'I  got  your  letter  telling  me  to  wait  at  Honolulu  for 
the  Asia,'  he  said  to  me;  'but,  meanwhile,  Jean  Laporelle 
came  in  and  brought  word  that  Beast  Darrick,  hearing 
you  were  in  the  States,  was  planning  to  take  Tarativi 
from  you  and  had  bought  the  guns  to  hold  it.' 

"'Go  on!'  says  I,  for  he  had  stopped,  as  I  guess  my  face 
looked  black. 

" '  I  had  some  money  left  on  board  and  I  bought  all  the 
muskets  I  could  find  in  Honolulu,  Captain  Ilcomb,  sixty 
of  'em,  and  I  have  'em  aboard;  also  got  a  four-pounder 
placed  forward  of  the  hatch,  that  1  found  in  a  junkshop — 
got  twenty  shrapnel  shells  for  it.  I  knew  close  to  the 
Asia's  course  and  I  chanced  meeting  her  to  save  time.' 

"'And  what's  this  man  doing  aboard?'  I  asked,  point- 
ing at  Mallory,  who  had  been  trying  to  talk  to  Captain 
Silas  while  Silas  was  continuing  his  oration  to  me. 

"'Why,  I  knew  he  was  your  friend,'  replies  the  mate, 
which  added  to  the  anger  I  was  feeling.  'Mallory  said 
you  would  surely  give  him  a  lift  to  Apia  or  pass  him  along 
to  some  other  schooner;  and  he  says  his  wife  is  on  board.' 

"And  then  Ethan  faced  me  and  grabbed  my  hand. 
'Have  you  met  Miss  Enderby?  She  is  to  be  my  wife;  she 
must  have  told  you.  You  can  marry  us  in  the  morning 
when  you're  master  of  your  own  schooner,'  he  says,  while 
I  stood  like  a  dummy,  pumphandling  his  hand,  black  rage 
teetering  on  my  tongue,  and  Captain  Silas  keeping  up  his 
dance  about  the  deck  with  the  most  artistically  appalling 
curses  that  even  my  educated  ears  had  ever  heard. 

"'This  is  a  mail  steamer,  you          of    to   

What  the  of   Do  you  think  I'll  let  such  

of  get  away  with  fizzing  up  distress  rockets  and  stop- 
ping my  boat?    You  to  of   Of  all  the  ' 

And  then  Lois  came  up  and  put  her  hand  on  Silas  Latham's 
arm  and  said,  'Please,  Captain!' — and  he  stopped. 

"And  Mallory  reached  for  her  and  drew  her  to  him  and 
kissed  her— on  the  forehead— and  she  suffered  him. 

"So  my  anger  grew  cold  and  I  knew  I  had  to  put  Lois 
and  Mallory  on  my  schooner,  where  I  would  be  master; 


and,  with  some  unformed  knavish  idea  of  what  might  be 
brought  about,  I  turned  to  Captain  Silas  and  said:  'My 
mate  here  has  broken  the  law  by  stopping  you  falsely,  and 
you've  both  the  right  and,  what's  more,  the  men  to  do  as 
you  like  with  us;  but,  Silas,  remember  that  Tarativi  has 
been  my  life  for  ten  years  past;  and,  more,  here's  a  man 
who  expects  to  marry  Miss  Enderby,  and  if  he  doesn't  get 
her  to  his  station  now  on  my  vessel  he  may  be  six  months 
or  a  year  away  from  his  duty.' 

"He  looked  at  me  with  jaw  hanging,  but  I  grinned  at 
him  and  he  saw  how  much  I  wanted  to  get  away  for  my 
chance. 

"  'Sit  in  the  game,  Silas,  and  speed  us  to  the  John  Ilcomb 
yonder;  and  I'll  pledge  you  my  word  I'll  come  back  to 
Honolulu  and  answer  to  the  consul  for  this  fellow's  dummy 
distress  rockets— but,  Silas,  I've  got  to  settle  with  Beast 
Darrick  first.' 

"  Captain  Silas  stopped  his  oratory  and  ordered  the  deck 
stewards  to  bring  our  luggage  and  traps— and  they  went 
over  the  side  into  the  whaleboat. 

"A  stewardess  rove  a  cord  about  the  bottom  of  the 
skirts  of  Lois;  she  was  guarded  by  Ethan  Mallory  as  she 
climbed  down  the  ladder  and  the  blackies  lifted  her  into 
the  whaleboat  and  put  her  aft. 

"Ethan  Mallory  made  his  way  to  a  place  beside  her.  I 
shook  Captain  Silas  by  the  hand  and  slipped  over  the  side 
into  my  boat;  we  cast  off  and  made  for  my  schooner— and 
that's  as  near  as  I've  been  to  the  white  man's  land  since. 

"While  we  pulled  to  the  schooner  Ethan  Mallory  talked 
to  Lois  and  to  me,  but  we  answered  him  not;  finally  he 
kept  quiet,  with  fretted  brow  and  eyes  peering  at  us  both. 
When  we  boarded  my  schooner  I  had  my  boy  take  Lois  to 
my  own  cabin.  I  turned  the  mate  for'ard  and  gave  his 
cabin  to  Mallory;  and  I  took  for  myself  the  sofa  under 
the  barometer. 

"As  the  schooner  gained  head  I  turned  to  Mallory  and 
said:  'I'll  not  talk  to  you  tonight  and  I'll  not  marry  you 
and  Miss  Enderby  in  the  morning  or  any  other  time;  and 
we're  not  friends.  You're  welcome  to  the  schooner,  but 
I'll  not  quit  Tarativi  to  drop  you  at  Apia.  I'll  put  you 
ashore  at  Toorlootai  if  you  like,  and  I'll  put  Miss  Enderby 
ashore  with  you  if  she  pleases;  and  if  she  does  not  please 
she'll  stay  on  board.' 

"'I  begin  to  understand,  Ilcomb,'  he  said,  after  a  keen 
glance  at  me;  'and— well,  we  shall  know  how  to  settle  this 
when  the  day  comes.  Good  night,  John.'  But,  of  course, 
he  did  not  hold  out  his  hand;  and  I  lay  down  on  my  sofa 
and  did  some  wicked  thinking. 

"The  next  morning,  when  I  went  on  deck,  I  kept  away 
from  both  Lois  and  Ethan  Mallory. 

"I  saw  them  talking,  she  very  white  of  face  and  he  with 
square-set  jaw.  After  a  bit,  when  she  saw  me,  Lois  went 
below  and  I  heard  the  click  of  the  key  in  the  cabin-door 
lock.  She  was  beginning  to  learn  what  men  are  outside  of 
South  Dedham. 

"While  I  was  thumbing  my  logarithm  tables  and  my 
charts  my  mate  came— liver-faced  and  stuttering — from 
for'ard. 

"'Captain  Ilcomb,  we've  the  plague  aboard!'  he  says. 
'Tony,  the  Gilbert  Islander,  is  dead,  and  he  was  hauling 
a  sheet  two  hours  ago— man,  he's  swelled  as  big  as  a  he 
manatee!' 

"  We  did  not  fear  much  of  anything  in  those  days,  but 
we  did  the  black  death,  which  is  what  you  now  call  the 
bubonic.  Ethan  Mallory  went  white  and  I  myself  felt  my 
spine  melt. 

"We  chucked  Tony's  evil  carcass  overboard  and  I 
hunted  up  some  sulphur  from  the  stores.  I  smoked  the 
ship  and  put  out  tobacco  and  pipes,  and  ordered  every  one 


to  smoke.  Tobacco  may  kill  you  in  time,  but  we  hold  that 
it  drives  away  the  plague  bugs. 

"I  got  some  cigarettes  and  bade  Lois  smoke,  and  Ethan 
Mallory  stuck  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"Lois  would  none  of  the  cigarettes.  'You'd  best  do  it, 
Lois,'  said  Mallory;  and  she  looked  at  me. 

"'You  must  do  it,  Lois,'  I  said,  and  she  took  one  and 
went  at  it;  and  jigger  me  if  she  went  sick  at  all!  Which 
made  my  love  for  her  bigger.  A  man  likes  a  woman  for 
doing  well  the  same  foolish  things  that  he  does  himself. 

"That  night  the  mate  was  dead  and  we  sunk  him  proper 
when  Ethan  Mallory  had  read  the  service. 

"I  ran  the  schooner  that  night  till  near  dawn,  when 
Ethan  Mallory  spelled  me  at  the  wheel  and  I  slept  until 
I  heard  a  yell  above. 

"When  I  got  on  deck  there  was  Mallory  neatly  tied  to 
the  binnacle  and  the  whaleboat  under  a  spritsail  bowling 
away  from  us  with  the  crew  in  her— each  man  with  a  rifle. 

"  I  ran  to  the  four-pounder  for'ard,  but  she  was  plugged. 

"In  my  black  thoughts  of  the  night  I  had  dreamed 
of  some  such  solution  that  would  leave  the  three  of  us 
together,  which  would  let  me  settle  the  problem  my  own 
way  with  Ethan  Mallory;  but  the  plague  was  in  the 
schooner  and  so  was  Lois— and  there  were  but  the  two 
men  of  us  to  work  the  seven-hundred-ton  vessel,  with  Toor- 
lootai far  away  and  Tarativi  farther,  .and  Beast  Darrick 
the  devil  knew  where. 

"It's  fair  to  say  that  Ethan  Mallory  was  a  man.  I'd 
slipped  on  a  sheath  knife  and  a  revolver,  as  the  custom 
is  hereabout,  when  I  got  on  board  my  schooner,  and  I  saw 
he'd  noticed  this;  and  he  knew  my— well,  my  reputation, 
such  as  it  was.  I  would  have  killed  him  from  inclination, 
but  I've  always  been  as  white  a  man  as  the  white  men 
about  me  would  let  me  be. 

"But  when  I  found  the  two  of  us  facing  each  other,  and 
the  girl  in  our  minds,  it  was  different.  I  went  to  my  cabin 
and  got  a  knife  and  revolver  and  brought  them  to  him. 

"He  looked  at  them  and  at  me,  and  put  them  away. 
'God  will  settle  between  us  in  His  own  way,'  was  all  he 
said.  We  had  no  more  words.  We  worked  the  schooner 
and  we  smoked  our  heads  off— Lois  too.  When  we 
weren't  hauling  on  sheets  we  were  cleaning.  The  John 
Ilcomb  was  scalded  with  boiling  water  from  keelson  to 
topmast;  and  then  we  sealed  the  fo'cas'le  close. 

"Those  were  cruel  days.  We  could  make  but  half  sail; 
Lois  cooked  for  us  and  no  word  of  love  came  from  either 
man.  It  was  slaughtering  work  we  had  and  always  the 
expectation  that  a  gripe  would  strike  our  vitals  and  that 
there  would  be  but  two  left  on  board— and  perhaps  none. 
I  felt  my  littleness  as  never  before  or  again;  and  I  wished 
I  had  left  undone  many  things  that  I  could  not  then  forget. 

"There  was  little  talking.  I  gave  the  orders  and  Ethan 
Mallory  obeyed  and  did  his  stint  of  work  and  more.  He 
would  often  ask  for  some  task.  He  was  no  sailor,  but  he 
was  fearful  strong  and  he  did  not  seem  to  think  about  the 
black  death  as  much  as  myself.  He  knew  he'd  be  saved,  I 
suppose,  if  he  died;  and  I  was  not  so  sure  about  myself. 

"When  he  was  clean  fagged  and  had  to  quit  he  would 
drop  on  his  knees  and  pray  and  go  at  his  labor  again  fresh. 

"It  vexed  me  sorely,  for,  though  I  was  as  strong  as  he,  I 
had  not  the  prayers  to  brace  me,  and  it  is  fair  to  admit 
that  he  did  more  than  I. 

"The  weather  was  as  if  the  doors  of  hell  had  opened  for 
our  welcome  and  let  flow  fiery  blasts'at  us.  Ethan  Mallory 
and  I  got  down  to  our  pajamas,  which  was  the  way  of  the 
world;  but  Lois,  when  she  saw  us  that  way  first,  looked 
like  the  state  of  Massachusetts  gazing  at  a  hula,  and 
neither  Ethan  Mallory  nor  I  would  be  classed  in  a  beauty 

show.  (Continued  on  Page  28) 
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VERY  few  people  realize  that  Thomas  A.  Edison  is 
one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  America  on  the 
production  of  gold.  Edison  is  known  the  world  over 
as  America's  greatest  inventor,  probably  having  done  more 
to  make  practical  the  use  of  electricity  than  any  other  living 
man.  He,  however,  is  a  much  broader  man  than  one 
interested  simply  in  electrical  and  mechanical  investiga- 
tions; in  fact,  he  is  wonderfully  well  informed  on  almost 
every  subject. 

Although  during  the  last  few  years  he  has  had  more 
time  to  give  to  general  topics  than  previously,  yet  it  is 
probably  through  his  chemical  research  work  that  he  has 
become  interested  in  the  "gold  theory";  in  fact,  he  and 
his  great  organization  in  some  of  their  experiments  have 
come  very  close  to  discovering  a  process  whereby  gold  may 
be  extracted  profitably  from  common  clay.  The  tremen- 
dous importance  of  such  a  discovery  has  frightened  him. 

Few  men  give  so  little  thought  to  money  and  have  so 
slight  a  desire  for  it  as  Mr.  Edison;  therefore  it  was  not 
the  possibility  of  making  gold  for  himself  that  thrilled  him 
while  carrying  on  these  experiments,  but  the  fear  that — 
should  his  experiments  be  successful— he  would  shake  the 
entire  commercial,  industrial  and  investment  world  to  its 
very  foundations.  Certainly  such  a  discovery  would  cause 
a  greater  world  panic  or  industrial  and  social  revolution 
than  history  has  ever  witnessed. 

This  is  not  all.  Mr.  Edison's  experiments  have  not  been 
limited  to  the  walls  of  his  laboratory  at  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  as  he  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  the  South 
on  practical  and  extensive  operations.  As  is  well  known, 
in  a  certain  section  of  the  country  there  is  a  kind  of  clay 
that  contains  almost  enough  gold  to  make  its  working 
profitable.  I  know  of  no  mines  that  are  being  worked  at 
the  present  time  wherein  there  is  less  than  about  three 
dollars  to  the  ton,  although  I  have  been  told  that  some  ore 
has  been  treated  profitably  that  assays  less  than  this 
amount.  The  most  important  of  these  great  beds  of  clay 
run  about  a  dollar  to  the  ton;  and  when  some  process 
is  discovered  that  will  enable  these  dollar  clays  to  be 
operated  profitably  something  vital  will  happen  to  our 
gold  standard. 

It  was  chiefly  to  talk  over  these  matters  that  I  met 
Mr.  Edison  a  short  time  ago  in  his  library  at  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  and  listened  to  the  most  striking  discussion  of  gold 
production  that  I  have  ever  heard.  Among  the  many 
things  that  Mr.  Edison  told  me  was  that  under  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  was  a  stretch  of  clay,  forty  miles  long,  which 
assayed  thirty  cents  to  the  ton,  and  that  in  this  little  belt 
alone  there  was  more  gold  than  all  the  free  gold  today  in 
the  vaults  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  After  telling  me 
about  this  and  other  deposits,  he  spoke  of  the  very  limited 
use  of  gold  in  the  arts  and  manufactures;  and  then,  smiling 
in  his  good-natured  way,  he  said:  "Babson,  doesn't  it 
seem  strange  for  the  entire  financial  systems  of  the  world's 
greatest  countries  to  be  founded  on  a  metal  for  which  the 
only  use  we  have  is  to  gild  picture-frames  and  to  fill  teeth?" 

Of  course  no  discovery  has  yet  been  made  to  use  these 
low-grade  clays;  but  Mr.  Edison  told  me  that  it  is  not 
only  entirely  possible  but  very  probable  that  some  such 
discovery  will  be  made  within  a  reasonably  short  time. 
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Experiments,  which  he  and  others  are  making,  are  bring- 
ing such  discoveries  nearer  every  day,  and  even  tomorrow 
some  chemical  process  may  be  found  successfully  to  bring 
about  this  most  wonderful  and  farreaching  result.  When 
it  is  considered  that  this  clay  exists  in  very  large  quantities 
throughout  the  entire  United  States,  and  that  even  the 
sea-water  is  said  to  contain  five  cents'  worth  of  gold  to 
every  cubic  yard,  the  great  importance  of  the  work  is 
self-evident. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  gold  theory.  At  the  present 
time  the  monetary  systems  of  the  world  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  Bank  of  England  must,  by  law,  be  ready  to 
purchase  all  gold  of  standard  fineness  at  seventy-seven 
shillings  nine  pence  a  troy  ounce,  and  that  any  person  can 
bring  gold  to  our  United  States  Treasury  and  receive  gold 
certificates  therefor  on  a  similar  basis.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  any  one  having  a  gold  mine  is  in  a  different  position 
from  almost  any  one  else  in  the  world,  as  his  product  is  not 
subject  to  supply  and  demand  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but 
he  can  take  it  to  the  Bank  of  England  or  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  receive  money  for  it  at  this  fixed  rate, 
which  money  he  can  use  for  the  purchase  of  any  goods. 

The  Gold  Miner's  Vantage  Point 

TT,  THEREFORE,  will  be  seen  that  if  some  man  should 
-1-  discover  an  unlimited  amount  of  gold  he  would  not  bring 
down  the  price  of  that  gold  in  the  terms  of  money,  the 
same  as  if  he  discovered  any  other  commodity,  but  he 
could  go  to  the  Bank  of  England  or  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  obtain  an  unlimited  supply  of  gold  certifi- 
cates in  exchange.  Now  it  can  readily  be  seen  that, 
although  some  man  might  have  an  unlimited  supply  of 
gold  and  could  obtain  an  unlimited  supply  of  bills  from 
the  Bank  of  England  or  the  United  States  Government,  as 
soon  as  the  people,  who  own  real  commodities — such  as 
wheat,  iron  and  merchandise— became  aware  of  this  fact 
they  would  not  sell  him  their  real  commodities  at  the 
prices  at  which  they  held  them  before  his  discovery,  but 
would  immediately  advance  their  prices.  In  other  words, 
the  more  money  he  might  manufacture  the  less  they 
would  care  for  it;  and  consequently  they  would  want 
more  of  it  for  the  real  commodities  that  they  gave  him  in 
exchange.  For  a  ton  of  iron,  a  bale  of  cotton  or  a  bushel  of 
wheat  is  much  more  useful  intrinsically  than  a  thousand 
dollars  in  bills,  or  even  the  actual  gold  that  these  bills 
represent. 

Of  course  this  is  a  radical  illustration;  but  Mr.  Edison 
insists  that  a  process  similar  in  principle  is  now  slowly 
going  on— that  is,  that  gold  is  actually  becoming  more 
common;  that  the  miners  are  rushing  it  to  the  United 
States  Mint  too  rapidly,  and  that  the  merchants  to  whom 
they  offer  it  are  unconsciously  feeling  that  it  is  depreci- 
ating in  value  and  consequently  are  raising  the  prices  on 
their  goods  to  correspond.  Of  course  this  is  hard  on  those 
of  us  who  have  not  gold  mines  and  are  dependent  on  fixed 
salaries  or  on  long-term  bonds,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the 
storekeeper  to  have  one  price  for  the  miner  and  another 
for  the  wage-earner;  therefore  we  must  all  pay  these 
increased  prices. 


This  great  increase  in  gold  production,  about  which 
Mr.  Edison  talks,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  chart  that  I 
have  prepared  showing  by  a  heavy  solid  line  the  world's 
production  of  gold;  by  a  heavy  dotted  line  the  production 
of  gold  in  the  United  States,  and  by  a  light  dotted  line  the 
production  of  gold  in  the  Rand  mines.  It  will  be  seen  how 
the  total  yearly  production  has  increased  from  5,749,306 
fine  ounces  in  1890.  The  estimated  production  for  1910, 
not  shown  on  the  chart,  is  23,000,000  ounces. 

This  increased  production  is  causing  a  general  increase 
in  commodity  prices.  The  increase,  however,  is  equalized 
throughout  the  entire  world.  If  wages  and  incomes 
could  be  raised  likewise  there  would  be  no  direct  harm 
from  this.  Theoretically  prices,  wages  and  incomes  should 
all  rise  together;  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  true  in 
practice. 

When  this  increased  production  increases  too  rapidly 
it  is  like  giving  a  boy  too  much  money  to  spend.  It 
causes  a  certain  recklessness  among  the  wealthy  and 
great  discontent  among  the  poor,  spreading  the  seed  for  a 
financial  and  social  revolution:  an  effect  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  real  evil  of  the  increased  production  of  gold. 

The  last  and  most  interesting  effect  is  on  the  investor 
and  the  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds;  and  this  is  best 
described  by  Mr.  Edison's  own  words,  which  I  herewith 
submit  verbatim,  Mr.  Edison  having  written  in  longhand 
these  conclusions  after  very  careful  thought;  in  fact,  I 
have  his  original  notes  in  my  possession.  They  read  as 
follows: 

"All  the  great  government,  state,  municipal  and  rail-' 
road  loans  of  the  world  are  represented  by  long-term  bonds. 
These  bonds  are  payable  in  a  certain  commodity  of  a 
certain  weight  and  degree  of  purity.  This  commodity 
has  very  little  intrinsic  value— little  is  used  in  the  arts, 
it  is  kept  in  vaults  and  shuttlecocked  between  financial 
centers,  melted,  coined  and  remelted.  It  is  a  mobile  com- 
modity which  is  accumulative;  has  been  accumulating 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  Its  only  value  resides  in  the 
brain  of  man.  All  men  agree  to  accept  it  as  a  meas- 
ure. Nearly  all  other  commodities  are  desirable  to  meet 
physical  wants  which  will  never  change;  but  gold  is  a 
commodity  of  the  imagination. 

"Modern  methods  in  mining,  modern  chemical  dis- 
coveries, increased  intelligence  and  scientific  business 
methods  have  led  in  the  last  fifteen  years  and  are  still 
leading  to  the  production  of  an  immense  amount  of  gold. 
Every  year  the  average  will  increase  at  a  greater  ratio; 
and  when  science  has  advanced  a  little  more,  the  gigantic 
and  absolutely  inexhaustible  deposits  within  the  low-grade 
rocks  and  clays  of  gold  countries  will  be  worked  at  a  high 
profit.  The  world's  business  has  increased  so  enormously 
that  the  increased  production  of  gold  has  heretofore  fitted 
in;  but  this  point  has  been  passed.  Gold  production  will 
hereafter  increase  faster  than  business. 

"The  mass  of  this  commodity  will  become  a  burden. 
Thinking  masters  of  capital  will  hesitate  to  loan  money 
to  be  repaid  at  some  long  period  in  the  future  with  this 
commodity.  It  they  loan  at  all,  and  place  themselves  at 
the  mercy  of  a  steam  shovel  and  a  chemical  works,  the 

(Concluded  on  Page  38) 
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|HE  technical 
education  of  the 
farmer — a  pro- 
fessional education  it 
may  be  properly 
called — is  one  of  the 
crying  needs  connected  with  the  problem  of  the  world's 
food  supply  today.  In  every  other  profession  those  who 
succeed  are  liberally  educated  for  it  and  are  especially 
equipped  for  their  work.  A  farmer  may  even  have  a  col- 
lege education,  ajthough  comparatively  few  have  gone 
beyond  the  high  school  and  many  have  passed  only  through 
the  grades;  but  most  of  this  class  have  little  or  no  technical 
farming  education,  the  kind  needed  to  make  their  lifework 
more  than  a  passable  success  and  an  enjoyable  vocation. 
Vast  numbers  plow  and  sow  and  reap  just  as  their  fathers 
did,  and  as  their  fathers  before  them  plowed  and  sowed  and 
reaped.  Farmers  have  probably  made  less  advance  than 
members  of  any  other  profession. 

In  earlier  years  those  who  intended  being  lawyers 
studied  in  law  offices;  would-be  preachers,  who  "felt  the 
call,"  served  a  period  of  probation  and  went  out  to 
preach.  Now  the  method  is  to  teach  the  professions  in 
schools,  where  all  the  available  information  bearing  on 
the  chosen  profession  has  been  gathered,  sorted  and 
arranged  for  delivery  to  the  candidate  according  to  his 
choice,  in  yearly  installments,  comprehending  a  broad,  if 
not  complete,  general  knowledge  of  his  intended  work. 
If  he  so  desires  the  student  may  take  up  some  special  line 
of  it— as  the  criminal  law  for  some  lawyers,  the  corpora- 
tion law  for  others;  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  for  some 
physicians,  the  heart  and  lungs  for  others;  and  civil  or 
electrical  engineering  for  the  engineers,  and  so  on. 

The  Jlge  of  Scientific  Method 

THE  most  successful  attorneys  are  those  who  have 
learned  in  schools  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  the  law, 
what  the  law  is,  how  and  where  to  find  it,  and  how.  to 
apply  what  they  have  found  to  a  given  case.  The  clergy- 
men of  power  and  influence  are  those  who  have  a  broad 
training  in  the  history  of  theology,  who  know  where  to 
seek  light  on  the  mooted  points  of  ritual  and  dogma,  not 
only  of  their  own  but  of  other  creeds,  and  in  the  light  of 
ancient  and  modern  beliefs.  They  are  men  of  learning, 
too,  in  other  lines— who  know  good  books,  who  know 
something  of  law,  medicine,  mechanics  and  the  sciences. 
A  minister  destitute  of  such  learning  could  not  hope  to 
attract  and  hold  the  interest  of  any  large  congregation  of 
educated  people  who  study  and  who  think  for  themselves; 
but  the  American  farmer  has  not  been,  as  yet,  more  than 
superficially  stirred  by  the  real  necessities  with  which  his 
successors  must  deal.  It  is  the  very  richness  of  the  soil, 
however,  that  has,  in  the  main,  prevented  his  failure. 
His  business  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  that  repre- 
sents the  survival  of  the  fittest  — where  the  best-trained 
men  win,  as  is  the  case  in  other  lines. 

Throughout  Western  Europe,  China,  Japan,  India  and 
other  countries  the  limit  of  production  was  virtually 
reached  decades  ago.  Once,  no  doubt,  the  people  believed 
the  soil  would  forever  continue  producing  average  crops 
with  no  return  to  the  land.  It  required  hundreds  of  years 
for  them  to  learn  that  this  could  not  be,  but  now  all  these 
countries  are  farming  scientifically.  The  soil-tillers  are 
making  their  work  a  profession;  their  land,  instead  of 
being  robbed  each  year,  is  nursed  and  nurtured  and  given 
the  most  painstaking,  intelligent  tillage. 

The  solution  of  the  cost-of-living  problem  is  in  making 
agriculture  a  profession,  a  real  business  by  the  farmer 


really  educated  for  his  work.  In  New  England  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  farms  abandoned  because  the  farmers 
did  not  know  how  to  conserve  their  fertility.  Educated 
effort  is  needed  to  prevent  the  soils  -of  the  rest  of  our 
country  from  going  the  same  way  as  those  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  in  the  starved-out  cotton  and  tobacco 
fields  of  the  South.  Japan,  in  some  instances,  produces 
three  crops  a  year  on  a  single  field.  It  has  been  shown 
many  times  that  an  increasingly  large  crop  can  be  pro- 
duced year  after  year  on  the  same  ground  by  careful 
treatment,  and  the  soil  continuously  improves. 

It  is  probable  that  the  robbery  and  deterioration  of  the 
soils  in  the  East  and  South  would  never  have  occurred  but 
for  the  abundance  of  rich  and  cheap  lands  available  far- 
ther West.  When  his  land  in  the  East  became  impoverished 
the  farmer  or  the  planter  simply  gathered  up  his  family 
and  chattels,  moved  westward  and  acquired  another,  and 
incidentally  a  larger,  farm,  and  began  anew  the  work  of 
soil  plunder.  In  Europe  and  the  Far  East  there  are  no 
great  stretches  of  new  land  awaiting  the  plow;  the  maxi- 
mum of  average  production  has  been  reached  in  these 
countries,  but  population  has  not  decreased  and  the  crop 
output  is  all  the  time  maintained  to  the  limit.  There  are 
few  failures  or  shortages;  one  can  tell  in  advance  almost 
the  wheat  production  of  England  or  the  beet  production 
of  Germany  or  France  for  any  year.  There  is  no  guess- 
work. The  average  wheat  yield  of  England  is  about  32.2 
bushels  to  the  acre,  •  and  every  year  the  soil  produces 
approximately  that  quantity.  The  farmers  who  bring 
this  about  proceed  scientifically,  keeping  their  soil  built 
to  its  maximum  productivity  by  putting  back  into  it  the 
elements  demanded  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  the  same 
quality  in  the  year  to  follow.  Nothing  is  haphazard. 
The  European  farmer  is  a  professional  man,  as  is  the 
lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  clergyman  and  the  civil  engineer. 

Ignorance  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  deterioration, 
although  common,  ordinary  shiftlessness  has  been  a  party 
to  it;  but  ignorance  of  what  their  soils  had  contained, 
what  they  lacked  and  what  crops  they  were  by  Nature 
most  especially  suited  for,  may  be  listed  at  the  head  of 
the  causes  of  later  low  productiveness  of  thousands  of  once 
fertile  and  fecund  acres. 

The  Farmer's  Independence 

IT  IS  practically  impossible  wholly  to  change  the  farm- 
ing methods  of  the  present  generation.  It  is  the  farm 
boys  and  girls  who  will  control  in  the  years  to  come,  who 
must  and  will  master  the  problems  of  greater  production. 
The  problem  that  should  concern  the  present  generation  is 
such  conservation  of  the  soil  as  to  prevent  its  destruction 
before  their  sons  are  in  a  position  to  apply  the  methods 
best  suited  to  its  maintenance.  If  those  of  the  present 
can  be  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  right  conservation  the 
future  will  take  care  of  itself.  Those  who  are  beginning 
to  see  the  need  of  new  and  better  methods  are  the  ones 
sending  their  children  to  the  agricultural  schools  to  learn 
the  underlying  truths  about  soils  and  seeds,  tillage  and 
breeding  and  feeding.  As  the  more  progressive  accom- 
plish good  results  others  will  see  the  light  and  follow. 

John  Williams  Streeter  in  his  book,  The  Fat  of  the 
Land,  a  story  of  a  successful  farm  and  a  farmer  who  tilled 
the  soil  with  care  and  who  made  the  conservation  of  the 
soil  a  paramount  idea,  says: 

The  farmer  who  produces  all  the  necessities  and  many 
of  the  luxuries,  and  whose  products  are  in  constant 
demand  and  never  out  of  vogue,  should  be  independent 
in  mode  of  life  and  prosperous  in  his  fortunes.  If  this 
is  not  the  condition  of  the  average  farmer  the  fault  is 


to  be  found  not  in  the 
land  but  in  the  man 
who  tills  it. 

Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  those  who  engage 
in  commercial  and 
professional  occupa- 
tions fail  of  large  success;  more  than  fifty  per  cent  fail 
utterly,  and  are  doomed  to  miserable,  dependent  lives  in 
the  service  of  the  more  fortunate.  That  farmers  do  not 
fail  nearly  so  often  is  due  to  the  bounty  of  the  land, 
the  beneficence  of  Nature  and  the  recurring  seedtime  and 
harvest,  which  even  the  most  thoughtless  cannot  interrupt. 

The  farmer  is  here  to  stay  and  is  a  necessity  that  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  The  great  manufacturing  plants  could 
be  removed,  ocean  travel  be  abandoned,  and  men  cease 
risking  their  lives  trying  to  navigate  the  air;  but  with- 
out the  farmer  and  his  farm  the  world  would  soon  be 
an  uninhabitable  wilderness.  There  is  no  occupation  less 
hazardous  than  agriculture,  nor  one  which  returns  a  more 
certain  revenue  for  its  labor,  rightly  done.  The  first 
essential  in  the  development  of  the  race  is  food,  and  food 
must  come  from  the  farm.  The  actual  necessaries  of  life 
come  entirely  from  the  farm,  and  after  the  necessaries  are 
supplied  the  possibility  of  luxuries  may  be  considered. 

Jl  New  Kind  of  Education 

THE  farmer  is  generally  apt  to  be  looked  down  upon  by 
persons  in  other  professions.  This  is  not  unnatural,  as 
it  would  scarcely  be  expected  that  an  untrained  man  could 
or  would  command  the  same  respect  or  wield  the  same 
influence  as  another  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  needs, 
elements  and  principles  of  his  calling.  Farming  ought  to 
be  among  the  highest  professions,  one  looked  up  to  and 
respected  instead  of  regarded  with  disdain.  Many  worthy 
farmers  are  actually  ashamed  of  their  work  and  their 
means  of  livelihood. 

The  professional  man  digs  deep  into  all  matters  per- 
taining to  his  calling  and  exhausts  every  resource  in 
getting  his  facts  together  for  use  in  the  most  effective  way. 
But  the  farmer  too  often  delves  in  a  field  and  gleans 
what  he  can  from  it  without  definite  plan  or  without 
working  in  the  light  of  his  own  and  others'  experience. 
His  is  practically  the  only  unskilled  profession,  and  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  are  really  educated  for  their 
work.  Many  farmers  have  attended  the  country  schools 
and  a  much  smaller  number  have  gone  through  the  high 
schools;  but  very  few  have  been  through  college.  Most  of 
those  who  attended  college  studied  courses  of  little  use  in 
managing  a  farm.  In  very  many  instances  the  farmer  boy 
has  returned  to  his  home  after  a  course  in  high  school, 
academy  or  even  in  college  without  knowing  a  whit  more 
about  that  which  he  intends  making  his  lifework  than 
when  he  entered  the  school.  Most  of  those  who  return 
home,  after  completing  their  education,  begin  tilling  the 
soil  in  the  same  way  their  fathers,  and  their  fathers  before 
them,  tilled  the  same  soil. 

The  question  of  an  agricultural  education  has  not  been 
seriously  considered  by  educators  until  within  recent 
years.  Profound  knowledge  of  soil  needs,  seed-breeding, 
stock-raising  and  the  like  were  not  necessary  until  the 
problem  of  sufficient  foodstuffs  confronted  economists. 
The  farmers  themselves  took  little  interest  in  agricultural 
education;  many  actually  opposed  courses  in  farming  in 
the  schools.  They  had  no  particular  reason  for  this 
opposition  except  an  inherent  prejudice  against  scientific 
or  "book  farming,"  believing  that  schools  and  textbooks 
were  for  those  who  intended  to  pursue  other  callings,  and 
particularly  for  those  unwilling  to  toil  with  their  hands. 
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It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  rudiments  of 
agricultural  knowledge  became  a  part  of  the  study  work 
in  any  of  the  schools.  No  general  effort  has  yet  been 
made,  except  by  the  agricultural  colleges,  to  get  pupils 
of  schools  interested  in  farming.  In  some  city  schools 
gardening  and  floriculture  are  taught,  but  rather  to  inter- 
est the  youth  in  civic  pride  and  beauty  and  in  something 
that  will  help  to  keep  them  pleasantly  occupied  and  off  the 
streets. 

However,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  in  a  number  of  country 
schools  here  and  there  elementary  agriculture  is  now  being 
made  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  The  purpose  is  to 
have  the  pupils  become  interested  in  an  intelligent  study 
and  understanding  of  farmwork,  with  the  expectation  that 
when  the  common-school  courses  are  completed  they  will 
go  forward  with  real  agricultural  college  instruction.  The 
Kansas  educators  are  planning  to  add  an  agricultural 
course  to  the  common-school  work  and  make  it  a  require- 
ment for  graduation.  A  smattering  of  agriculture  will  do 
no  harm  to  any  one;  it  may  arouse  a  still  greater  interest 


in  farming  and  also  be  the  means  of  many  pleasant  hours 
for  those  who  do  not  expect  to  make  farming  the  business 
of  their  lives. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  wider  knowledge  has  been  lack  of 
suitable  schools  and  teachers.  Farming  has  been  taught 
only  in  the  agricultural  colleges— one  in  each  state  — and 
too  often  but  feebly  and  inefficiently.  There  are  colleges 
of  medicine,  law,  mechanics,  engineering,  theology,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  scattered  throughout  the  land,  and  when 
pupils  are  in  the  high  school,  and  even  in  the  common 
school,  they  are  provided  with  courses  leading  to  the  pro- 
fession they  seek,  but  there  has  been  no  common-school 
farm  education  or  any  agricultural  high  school. 

The  Government  is  considering  measures  for  high- 
school  agricultural  work,  and  Representative  C.  R.  Davis, 
of  the  Third  Minnesota  District,  has  introduced  in  Con- 
gress a  bill  to  establish  an  agricultural  high  school  in  each 
Congressional  district  where  agriculture  is  the  chief 
industry.  The  plan  is  one  that  should  have  been  inaugu- 
rated years  ago.   If  there  had  been  efficient  agricultural 


high  schools  half  a  century  ago  there  would  not  now  be 
the  abandoned  farms  of  the  East  and  the  South,  and  less 
occasion  for  constant  discussion  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Details  of  the  plan  have  not  been  definitely  determined. 
It  is  a  new  undertaking,  and  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
best  to  endow  some  of  the  high  schools  already  established 
with  a  Government  subsidy,  to  be  used  entirely  for  agri- 
cultural instruction,  or  to  have  the  Government  build, 
equip  and  maintain  new  schools  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
maintains  its  Indian  schools,  is  a  question  for  the  most 
careful  consideration.  Politics  may  play  an  important 
part  in  the  final  determination,  as  Congressmen  are 
charged  by  political  opponents  with  casting  about  for  plans 
that  will  most  help  themselves  personally  rather  than  for 
those  that  will  be  solely  of  benefit  to  the  country. 

The  question  of  just  what  shall  make  up  the  curricula 
of  the  agricultural  schools  is  not  nearly  so  important 
now  as  that  of  having  more  schools,  as  the  courses  of  study 
have  already  been  worked  out  exceptionally  well  in  the 

(Concluded  on  Page  40) 


IT  HAS  been  widely  asserted  that  the  opera- 
ting expenses  of  our  railway  companies, 
including  the  cost  of  labor  and  supplies, 
have  increased  so  rapidly  during  the  past  ten  years  that 
the  railroads  are  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  in  their  business, 
which  can  be  averted  only  by  raising  rates.  This  has  been 
repeated  in  so  many  different  forms— from  the  public  plat- 
form, in  newspaper  items  and  magazine  articles— that  it 
is  beginning  to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  best  thought 
of  the  country. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  and  value  to  hear  the  other 
side  of  this  story  and  to  learn  something  concerning  the 
increases  in  the  earnings  from  the  operation  of  our  rail- 
roads. The  real  question  is  not,  Have  the  operating 
expenses  increased  in  bulk?  but,  Which  have  increased 
more— operating  expenses  or  earnings? 

The  railway  companies  make  annual  reports  of  their 
earnings  and  expenses  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  are  then  published  by  the  commission. 
We  now  have  complete  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  covering  the  years  from  June  30,  1887,  to 
June  30, 1907,  and  partial  reports  for  the  years  1908,  1909 
and  1910.  The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from 
data  presented  in  these  reports: 

The  Earnings  of  American  Railroads  From  the  Organization  op 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Down  to  the  Present  Time 
From  June  30, 1887,  to  June  30, 1910 


GROSS  EARNINGS  FROM  OPERATION 


YEAR 
ENDING 


June  30, 1888. 

"  "  1889. 

"  "  1890. 

"  "  1891. 

"  "  1892. 

"  "  1893. 

"  "  1894. 

"  "  1895. 

"  "  1896. 

"  "  1897. 

"  "  1898. 

"  "  1899 

"  "  1900. 

"  "  1901. 

"  "  1902. 

"  "  1903. 

"  "  1904. 

"  "  1905. 

"  "  1906. 

"  "  1907, 

"  "  1908, 

"  "  1909, 

"  "  1910, 


REVENUE 
FOREACH 
TON-MILE 
IN  CENTS 

1.001  ! 

.922 
.941 
.895 
.898 
.878 
.860 
.839 
.806 
.798 
.753 
.724 
.729 
.750 
.757 
.763 
.780 
.766 
.748 
.759 
.754 
.763 


TOTAL 
REVENUE 


NET  EARNINGS : 

OR  EARNINGS        FOR  EACH 
FROM  OPERATION  MILE 
ABOVE  OPERATING     OF  LINE 
.  EXPENSES 


;  910 

964 
1,051 
1,096 
1,171 
1,220 
1,073 
1,075 
1,150 
1,122 
1,247 
1,313 
1,487 
1,588 
1,726 
1,900 
1,975 
2,082 
2,325 
2,589 
2,421 
2,443 
2,779 


621,220 
816,129 
877,632 
761,395 
,407,343 
,751,874 
361,797 
371,462 
169,376 
089,773 
,325,621 
,610,118 
044,814 
526,037 
380,267 
846,907 
,174,091 
482,406 
765,167 
,105,578 
542,004 
,312,232 
,246,875 


$315 
320 
359 
364 
390 
392 
341 
349 
377 
369 
429 
456 
525 
558 
610 
643 
636 
691 
788 
840 
734 
827 
938 


,626,564 
,109,428 
,783,661 
,873,502 
,409,347 
,830,575 
,947,475 
,651,047 
,180,332 
,565,009 
,352,345 
,641,119 
,616,303 
,128,767 
,131,520 
,308,055 
,277,838 
,880,254 
,887,896 
,589,764 
,397,029 
814,999 
121,107 


$2,307 
2,087 
2,300 
2,262 
2,404 
2,314 
1,946 
1,967 
2,072 
2,016 
2,325 
2,435 
2,729 
2,854 
3,048 
3,133 
2,998 
3,189 
3,548 
3,696 
3,218 
3,553 
3,963 


Compiled  from  Reports  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways  in 
the  United  States,  and  Bulletins  of  Revenues  and  Expenses 
of  Steam  Roads  in  the  United  States,  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Statistics  for  1910  are  advance  figures 
subject  to  minor  revisions.  The  item  left  blank  cannot 
be  obtained  as  yet.  The  above  figures  represent  substan- 
tially all  the  mileage  in  the  United  States.  The  item  "Net 
Earnings,"  used  above,  refers  to  the  earnings  from  opera- 
tion of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  after  sub- 
tracting all  operating  expenses,  which  include:  (1)  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  traffic  expenses;  (2)  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  equipment;  (3)  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  way  and  structures;  and  (4)  general  expenses.  The  sta- 
tistics given  for  1908,  1909  and  1910  are  not  compiled 


entirely  according  to  the  rules  of  prior  years  because  of 
changes  in  the  rules  of  the  commission  taking  effect  during 
the  fiscal  year  1908;  but  the  final  results  in  the  foregoing 
table  are  close  enough  to  justify  the  comparison  given 
above  for  the  purpose  stated. 

Two  great  economic  facts  are  reflected  in  the  foregoing 
table.  The  first  is  that  during  the  past  ten  years  rail- 
roading has  been  completely  revolutionized.  The  average 
net  earnings  for  every  mile  of  railroad  in  the  country  were 
about  seventy  per  cent  greater  in  1910  than  in  1898.  This 
remarkable  fact  is  best  appreciated  by  comparison  with 
the  same  item  from  1888  to  1898,  during  which  time  the 
average  net  earnings  increased  only  eight-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  for  each  mile  of  line.  Larger  cars,  better  engines, 
stronger  roadbeds,  greater  traffic  and  improved  methods 
have  worked  the  marvelous  changes  of  the  last  ten  years. 

The  second  important  fact  revealed  in  the  above  table  is 
that  our  railway  companies  have  been  able  to  prevent 
further  reductions  in  rates.  This  is  indicated,  somewhat 
accurately,  in  the  average  revenue  for  every  ton  hauled 
one  mile.  The  only  practical  way  we  have  of  following 
the  trend  of  transportation  in  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
to  observe  the  increase  and  decrease  in  this  item.  The 
average  revenue  for  each  ton-mile  is  the  closest  approach 
we  have  to  average  rates,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  accurate 
because  of  the  variation  in  long  and  short  hauls  and  in 


the  character  of  commodities  handled;  how- 
ever, so  long  as  the  items  last  named  remain 
substantially  constant,  the  revenue  for  each 
ton-mile  is  a  substantially  safe  index  to  average  rates. 
With  this  qualification,  let  us  see  what  can  be  learned  from 
the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table. 

Consider  a  few  comparisons.  The  marked  change  in 
the  relation  between  freight  charges  and  net  earnings 
occurred  about  the  year  1898.  We  will  divide  the  years 
given  in  the  table  into  two  groups,  the  first  period  being 
the  eleven  years  from  1888  to  1898  inclusive,  the  second 
period  from  1899  to  1910  inclusive.  During  the  first 
period  the  annual  net  earnings  of  American  railroads 
increased  about  one  hundred  million  dollars,  while  freight 
charges  declined  about  twenty-five  per  cent— the  public 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  modern  railroading;  during  the 
latter  period  the  annual  net  earnings  increased  almost 
five  hundred  million  dollars,  while  freight  charges  did 
not  decline  one  per  cent— the  public  not  sharing  in  the 
progress  this  time.  Again,  during  the  first  period  the 
average  net  earnings  for  each  mile  of  line  increased  about 
eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  while  freight  charges  declined 
twenty-five  per  cent.  This  would  indicate  a  healthy  situa- 
tion, in  which  competition  was  distributing  a  large  portion 
of  the  benefits  of  modern  inventions  and  methods  of  rail- 
roading among  the  shippers  and  consumers  of  the  nation. 
A  similar  result  has  generally  followed  other  great  strides 
in  industrial  progress.  During  the  second  period  the  net 
earnings  for  each  mile  of  line  increased  over  sixty  per  cent, 
while  freight  charges  entirely  ceased  to  decline. 

The  vast  increase  in  traffic  indicated  by  the  doubling  of 
their  gross  earnings,  the  immense  saving  effected  by  mod- 
ern inventions  and  methods,  indicated  by  the  increase 
in  net  earnings,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  net  earn- 
ings for  each  mile  of  line— all  of  these  important  facts 
throw  into  bold  prominence  the  fact  that  the  average 
revenue  for  each  ton-mile  has  ceased  its  downward  course 
during  the  past  decade.  Glance  at  the  steady  downward 
trend  of  the  revenue  for  each  ton-mile  from  1888  to  1898, 
then  notice  how  suddenly  the  decline  stops.  One  is  com- 
pelled to  wonder  why  this  decline  was  completely  checked 
in  1899  and  has  remained  checked,  notwithstanding  the 
phenomenal  increase  in  traffic  handled  and  the  enormous 
increase  in  net  earnings  during  the  past  decade. 

The  Faclors  That  Have  Helped  Railroads 

THE  two  factors  — first,  modern  methods  of  operation  in 
a  new  industry,  the  rapid  development  of  which  has 
surpassed  anything  in  the  history  of  the  human  race; 
and  second,  the  enormous  consolidations  of  recent  years — 
have  enabled  our  railway  companies  to  monopolize  entirely 
the  vast  benefits  of  modern  progress  in  transportation 
matters.  The  public  has  had  no  share  in  this  increase  in 
net  earnings,  amounting  to  fabulous  fortunes,  approaching 
the  colossal  sum  of  half  a  billion  dollars  every  year,  this 
increase  alone  surpassing  the  entire  tariff  or  customs 
revenue  of  our  National  Government  by  over  a  hundred 
million  dollars. 

The  margin  between  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  Amer- 
ican railroads,  instead  of  becoming  smaller  from  year  to 
year,  has  grown  enormously  and  constitutes  absolutely 
no  justification  whatever  for  increasing  transportation 
charges  in  the  United  States.  The  further  question  as  to 
whether  even  present  earnings  are  adequate  must  depend 
entirely  upon  other  factors  and  involves  the  problem  of 
what  is  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  and  the  value  of  the 
property  entitled  to  such  return.  Here  we  have  the 
ultimate  fundamental  issue  of  this  stupendous  question. 
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WITH  his 
gaze  im- 
movably 
fixed  upon  some 
trivial  ornament  of 
his  desk,  his  mouth 
set,  his  hands 
clenched,  Lewis  was 
giving  orders 
sharply  through 
closed  teeth.  Fran- 
ques  was  jotting 
them  down  in  notes 
on  the  back  of  an  old 
envelope.  There 
was  an  air  of  humil- 
ity about  Franques, 
an  oily  deference  in 
his  tone,  an  obse- 
quiousness in  his 
manner,  which  were 
belied  by  the  evil 
glitter  of  his  beady 
eyes  and  the  sar- 
donic twist  of  his 
thin  lips.  It  was  all 
lost  upon  Lewis. 
For  him  there  re- 
mained only  one 
thought,  one  idea  in 
the  world— to  crush 
Jim  Warren.  He'd 
given  him,  Lewis,  a 
week  to  get  used  to 
the  idea  of  with- 
drawing! An  ulti- 
matum! It  was  a 
bluff,  of  course! 
Nobody  had  heard 
their  conversation, 

therefore   A 

bluff— and  a  crude 
one  at  that. 

"See  Big  Tom  Simmonds  this  morning,"  Lewis  was  say- 
ing, "and  tell  him  I  want  Jim  Warren's  name  kept  out  of 
the  caucus  of  his  machine  at  any  cost." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Franques. 

"Tell  him,  further,  that  Jim  Warren  must  not  be  so 
much  as  mentioned  in  the  primaries.  I'll  look  after  my 
end;  I'll  expect  him  to  look  after  his." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Tell  him,  also,  that  under  these  conditions  the  deal  I 
talked  over  with  him  the  other  day  is  on,  if  he's  willing— 
that  is,  he  is  to  have  the  mayor  and  council  in  return  for 
his  machine's  support  of  me  against  Warren." 

Franques  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"That's  a  fat  price  you're  paying,"  he  ventured. 

"No  comments,"  Lewis  snarled.  "Do  as  I  say." 

"Yes,  sir."  Franques'  lips  turned  up  slightly  at  the 
corners.   "That  all?" 

"That's  all." 

There  was  joy  around  Big  Tom  Simmonds'  throne  when 
Franques  brought  the  glad  tidings.  It  had  been  some- 
thing like  four  years  since  Big  Tom  had  been  compelled  to 
loosen  his  grip  on  Warburton's  throat— four  lean,  hungry 
years— and  his  fingers  were  itching. 

"Tell  Lewis  he's  on,"  was  his  characteristic  reply.  "  My 
machine  would  nominate  the  devil  himself  in  caucus  if  I 
knew  we  could  put  over  the  mayor  and  council!" 

Lewis  received  the  message  in  silence,  then  sat  down  to 
wait.  It  was  Jim  Warren's  move.  What  would  it  be? 
The  production  of  more  photographs?  He  shuddered  at 
the  thought.  Day  after  day  passed  and  no  more  photo- 
graphs appeared.  Slowly  but  surely  a  nervous  elation 
took  possession  of  Lewis.  Of  course  no  more  photographs 
appeared,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Jim  Warren  had  no 
more!  After  all  it  had  only  been  an  assumption  of 
Franques  that  all  the  papers  in  the  safe  had  been  copied. 
The  conjecture  soothed  him;  confidence  came  back.  Of 
course  he'd  beat  Jim  Warren.  Two  or  three  newspapers 
and  half  a  dozen  labor  organizations  had  declared  for 
Warren,  but  even  at  that  he'd  beat  Warren  with  Simmonds' 
support. 

He  put  a  question  to  Franques  one  day;  the  answer 
still  further  restored  his  belief  in  the  future. 

"Why  is  Jim  Warren  holding  off?" 

"To  a  man  up  a  tree  it  would  seem  he's  holding  off 
because  he  has  no  more  photographs,"  Franques  replied, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  dusty  shoulders.  "Of  course  there  may 
be  other  reasons,  but  that  is  the  obvious  answer." 

"  I  suppose  there's  no  earthly  way  to  get  hold  of  them 
if  he  has?"— tentatively. 
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"I'd  be  afraid  to  try  again— he'd 
shoot  the  next  man,"  Franques 
declared.  "Besides,  if  he  has  no 
more,  what's  the  use?" 

The  week  passed,  and  Jim  Warren 
had  failed  to  make  good  on  his 
ultimatum.  Lewis  laughed  outright 
with  relief  and  from  that  moment 
began  his  big  planning  for  the  fight 
that  was  to  come.  While  Jim 
Warren  was  around  talking  from 
the  tail  of  a  tip-cart  to  the  men  who 
toiled  he  would  open  his  campaign 
with  a  rally  that  would  smother  all 
that  had  gone  before  or  would  come 
after.  He'd  bring  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hope  and  United  States 
Senator  Fynes  and  Speaker  Tilling- 
hast  down  to  Warburton  from  the 
capital  and  smash  Jim  Warren  once 
for  all!  Meanwhile,  some  night, 
he'd  run  around  in  his  automobile 
and — unobserved  himself— look 
over  this  crowd  of  Jim  Warren's.  It 
might  be  interesting. 

It  was  a  night  or  so  later  that 
Jim  Warren  took  a  running  jump 
through  Lewis'  dream,  like  a  circus 
performer  through  a  paper  hoop. 
He  laid  aside  the  popgun  with  which 
he  had  been  campaigning  and  un- 
masked his  thirteen-inch  battery. 
Lewis  and  his  henchman,  Franques, 
tucked  away  behind  the  closely 
drawn  curtains  of  an  automobile 
standing  near,  were  there  and  heard. 

"Boys,"  Jim  Warren  began,  with 
that  quizzical  grin  of  his,  "it's  all 
over  but  the  shouting.  Tomorrow 
Francis  Everard  Lewis  is  going  to 
withdraw  in  my  favor.    At  the 
caucus  of  his  machine  next  week 
Francis  E.  Lewis,  in  person,  will  pre- 
sent my  name  and  make  me  the  candidate  of  his  party 
instead  of  himself.  He  doesn't  know  it  yet,  but  he'll  do  it." 
"Is  this  man  an  idiot?"  Lewis  growled. 
Franques  didn't  say. 

"With  you  fellows  and  the  indorsement  of  his  machine 
no  earthly  power  can  stop  me;  and  his  machine  will 
indorse  me,  whether  it  likes  or  not — it  will  indorse  me 
because  Francis  Everard  Lewis  is  its  boss  and  he'll  tell 
it  to." 

Whereupon,  quietly  and  succinctly,  Jim  Warren  detailed 
the  conditions  of  the  deal  by  which  Simmonds  was  to  have 
the  mayor  and  council  in  return  for  his  support  of  Lewis 
for  the  legislature.  Lewis  squirmed  uneasily.  There 
hadn't  been  a  hint  of  this  in  the  public  prints.  How  did 
Jim  Warren  know  it? 

"You  can  search  me!"  Franques  answered. 

Following  this  Jim  Warren  commented  at  some  length 
upon  that  splendid  economy  by  which  Lewis,  in  ten 
years,  had  saved  enough  out  of  his  salary  of  eight  hundred 
dollars  a  year  to  build  ten  tenement  houses  and  still  have 
money  in  bank. 

"Of  course,"  Jim  Warren  grinned,  "it  might  not  have 
been  merely  economy.  It  is  barely  possible  that  this 
affidavit  may  have  some  bearing." 

From  his  pocket  he  produced  a  bank  record,  with  an 
affidavit  attached,  showing  that  the  octopus  had  once 
loaned  a  trifling  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Lewis  on 
an  unindorsed  demand  note  that  bore  on  its  back  the 
magical  words:  "No  protest  and  no  interest."  That 
note,  dated  four  years  before,  had  been  charged  off  against 
the  account  of  the  octopus.  Lewis  swayed,  felt  himself 
slipping  and  seized  Franques'  arm  with  damp,  chilled 
fingers.  Franques  looked  at  him  and  was  silent. 

"Oh,  you  Jim  Warren!"  came  out  of  the  crowd  in  the 
voice  of  old  Bob  Allaire.  "  Go  to  him,  boy ! " 

Jim  Warren  laughed  and  produced  from  a  suitcase  on 
the  tip-cart  behind  him  a  phonograph  which,  in  the 
thunderous  clamor  following  upon  his  last  statement,  he 
deliberately  adjusted  and  set  up  on  a  box.  Lewis  stared, 
stared  with  his  eyes  almost  bursting  from  his  head.  Jim 
Warren  turned  to  the  throng,  with  one  hand  upon  the 
lever  of  the  phonograph;  the  flambeaux  lighted  his  face, 
tensely  earnest  now. 

"Here  is  why  Francis  Everard  Lewis  is  going  to  quit," 
he  screamed  suddenly.  "Listen  to  the  manner  of  man  he 
is!  Judge  him  by  his  own  words!  The  first  voice  is  mine!" 

"You  want  me  to  quit?"  grated  the  machine.  That 
was  Jim  Warren. 

"Now,  Lewis!"  Jim  Warren  shouted. 


"Well,  it's  unfortunate  that  we  should  be  opposed," 
came  from  the  phonograph  in  Lewis'  smooth,  suave  voice. 
"Matters  might  have  been  adjusted  in  another  way  if  I 
had  only  understood.  Now,  if  you  had  proceeded  in  the 
regular  way  " 

White  as  chalk,  with  strange  lines  veined  across  his  face, 
Lewis  leaned  forward  and  spoke  to  the  chauffeur.  The 
car  sped  away. 

There  was  dead  silence  in  the  crowd  save  for  the  light 
whir  of  the  phonograph  and  the  thin  piping  voices  that 
were  born  of  it— dead  silence  to  the  end  of  that  interview 
in  Jim  Warren's  private  office,  and  then— chaos!  Upon 
the  shoulders  of  his  fellows  Jim  Warren  was  hoisted  and 
borne  through  the  streets.  The  surging  mob  halted 
traffic,  jeered  at  the  staying  hands  of  the  police,  hooted 
Lewis  and  raised  the  name  of  Jim  Warren  to  the  skies. 

From  a  darkened  window  of  his  apartments  in  the 
Hotel  Stanton  Lewis  looked  down  upon  the  crowd  in  the 
street  and  knew  that  the  end  had  come.  His  power  was 
broken;  he  was  being  butchered  to  make  a  Roman 
holiday— this  redheaded  Warren  person  was  an  idol;  he 
had  beaten  him,  Lewis,  at  his  own  game— trickery !  He 
wondered  if  Warren  would  go  further!  If  he  might,  per- 
chance, in  the  first  flush  of  exultation,  proceed  to  criminal 
prosecution !   He  shuddered ! 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  Lewis  whirled  with 
a  poignant  apprehension  of  danger.  Perhaps  the  police 
were  there  now !  His  teeth  snapped;  he  opened  the  door. 
Some  newspaper  men  wanted  to  see  him.  The  door 
crashed  in  their  faces.  .  .  .  After  a  while  he  thought 
of  Edna.  She  must  not  know!  ...  He  called 
Tillinghast  on  the  long-distance. 

"  Don't  let  Edna  see  tomorrow's  newspapers ! "  he  pleaded 
over  the  wire. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Tillinghast,  bewildered. 
"What's  happened?" 

"Don't  let  her  see  them- -you'll  know  why  when  you 
see  them!" 

Next  morning  Franques,  meek,  unemotional,  brought 
in  the  newspapers  and  the  early  mail. 
"  Come  back  at  noon,"  Lewis  directed. 
"Yes,  sir." 

Franques  vanished  as  silently  as  he  had  come.  Lewis 
opened  the  newspapers  with  unsteady  hands.  There  it 
was!  He  read  it  without  comment.  .  .  .  There  was 
some  mail  too.  One  envelope  bore  the  mark  of  the  Atlas 
Plow  Works.  He  opened  it: 

Will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  further?  Will  you 
quit?  Will  your  machine  indorse  me?  Or  shall  I  proceed 
to  criminal  prosecution?       James  Palmer  Warren. 

xii 

D WIGHT  TILLINGHAST  raised  his  eyes  to  those  of 
his  daughter  across  the  breakfast  table. 
"I  heard  from  Lewis  last  night  just  before  twelve,"  he 
remarked. 

"  Yes !" —eagerly. 

"He  called  me  up  by  long-distance  to  ask  me  not  to  let 
you  read  today's  newspapers. " 

Edna  arched  her  brows  in  perplexity,  and  held  the 
coffee-pot  suspended  in  midair. 

"Why  not?"  she  queried. 

"Because" — Tillinghast  paused  to  clear  his  throat  — 
"Because— well,  there  are  many  things  in  politics  you 
would  not  understand,  my  dear.  Last  night,  for  instance, 
a  very  bitter  and  very  violent  attack  was  made  upon 
Lewis  by  this  Jim  Warren  person  in  Warburton." 

Edna  flushed  a  little,  finished  pouring  the  coffee  and 
put  down  the  pot. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  read  it?"  she  asked. 

"His  request,  I  am  sure,  was  made  out  of  consideration 
for  your  feelings,"  her  father  went  on  to  explain.  "He  is 
very  thoughtful  of  you.  Politicians,  my  dear,  have  to  be 
thick-skinned,  particularly  a  man  in  Lewis'  position.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  power,  therefore  a  man  peculiarly  liable 
to  attack.  He  cares  nothing  about  it  himself,  but  he 
hates  to  think  that  it  might  bring  you  pain,  even 
indirectly."  He  was  silent  a  moment.  "  In  this  instance 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  him  and  shall  add  my  request  to 
his  own." 

Edna  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  was  silent. 

"It's  all  for  the  best,  my  dear,"  her  father  went  on 
pleasantly.  "  Remember  I  am  under  many  obligations  to 
Mr.  Lewis  and  you  are  under  even  a  greater  obligation 
because  of  your— your  betrothal  to  him.  I  think  it 
wisest  and  best  that  you  obey  his— our— wishes  in  this 
instance." 

"Certainly,"  the  girl  agreed;  "but  it  seems  rather 
absurd— doesn't  it?  Everybody  in  the  world  will  know 
just  what  it  was  except  me  and  I  have  a  greater  right  than 
anybody." 

"The  circumstances  are  unusual,"  her  father  pointed  out. 
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They  finished  their  breakfast  in  silence  and  Edna  arose 
to  go.  At  the  door  she  lingered  a  moment. 

"This— this  attack,"  she  queried.  "You  say  it  was 
personal?" 

"Purely  personal,  my  dear." 

"Will  it  in  any  way  affect  Mr.  Lewis'— his  chance  of 
election?"  She  faltered  a  little  as  she  asked  the  question. 

"One  can  never  tell,  Edna,  just  what  effect  such 
attacks  as  this  will  have."  Mr.  Tillinghast  faltered  a 
little  too. 

The  girl's  eyes  were  blazing. 

"You  mean  that  there  is  a  chance  that  Mr.  Lewis  will 
be— defeated?" 

"There  is  always  a  chance,"  her  father  told  her  gently. 
"Or,  it  may  cause  changes  in  his  plans  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent nature.  After  all,  suppose  you  wait  and  talk  it  over 
with  Lewis  himself.  He  can  make  you  understand;  I 
couldn't." 

"A  personal  attack,  you  say?"  remarked  the  girl. 
"That  would  involve  his  integrity,  wouldn't  it?  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  this  Jim— this  Mr.  Warren— would 
descend  to  that." 

Tillinghast  arose  and  went  to  her.  The  slender  little 
figure  was  atremble  with  indignation. 

"He  wants  the  job,  my  dear,"  said  her  father.  "There 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  what  he  would  do  to  get  it.  His 
campaign  throughout  has  been  based  upon  personalities." 

Edna  stood  staring  straight  into  the  puffy  eyes  for  an 
instant,  then  turned  away  suddenly  and  went  to  her  room. 

That  afternoon,  forty  miles  away,  in  Warburton,  Lewis 
had  decided  upon  his  course  and  was  giving  the  necessary 
instructions  to  Franques. 

"See  Big  Tom  Simmonds,"  he  directed,  "and  tell  him 
that  our  deal  is  off." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  told  the  Commissioners  of  Elections  about  keeping 
Warren's  name  off  the  ballots.  Tell  them  that  is  off  too." 

"Yes,  sir."  Franques'  evil  eyes  were  gleaming;  his 
swarthy  face  was  flushed  slightly. 

"Some  time  this  afternoon  make  a  dozen  copies  of  this 
letter  of  withdrawal  I  have  drafted  and  get  it  to  all  the 
newspapers  in  time  for  publication 
tomorrow  morning." 

That  was  all.  Suave,  courteous,  soft- 
spoken  as  ever,  Lewis  received  the 
newspaper  men.  He  answered  no 
questions— merely  smiled  genially  and 
told  them  that  in  view  of  the  popular 
demand  for  Jim  Warren  he  would  not 
only  retire  from  the  race  but  personally 
he  would  bring  Jim  Warren's  name  be- 
fore the  caucus  of  his  party.  That,  of 
course,  was  equivalent  to  Jim  Warren's 
election.  He  didn't  care  to  discuss  the 
slight  misunderstanding  he  had  had  with 
Jim  Warren.  It  was  trivial  and  personal. 

"How  about  that  fifty- thousand - 
dollar  note?" 

He  had  nothing  further  to  say. 

"  How  about  your  offer  of  twenty-five 
thousand  if  Jim  Warren  would  quit?" 

He  had  nothing  further  to  say. 

"Don't  you  intend  to  make  any 
denials?" 

He  had  nothing  further  to  say. 

"How  about  that  phonographic  in- 
terview? How  did  Jim  Warren  get  it? 
What  about  the  deal  on  the  mayoralty? 
What  safe  was  robbed?  Who  did  it? 
Where  was  it?  When?  What  was 
in  it?" 

Really,  gentlemen— he  could  not  dis- 
cuss the  matter  further. 

There  was  a  grin  of  triumph  on  Jim 
Warren's  freckled  face  on  the  following 
morning  when  he  read  Lewis'  letter  of 
withdrawal  and  coupled  therewith  his 
statement.  The  grin  lingered  until,  in 
glancing  through  his  mail,  he  opened 
one  envelope  and  took  out  a  single  sheet 
of  paper,  with  just  a  few  lines,  unsigned: 

"The  time  never  comes  when  it  is 
necessary  to  revile  an  individual  merely 
because  you  want  his  political  head. 
I  didn't  believe  you  capable  of  it." 

It  was  the  handwriting  of  a  woman. 
A  signature  would  have  meant  nothing; 
he  knew  instantly  whence  it  came  and 
gazed  at  it  a  long  time  in  deep  ab- 
straction. 

It  was  a  landslide  for  Jim  Warren. 
Big  Tom  Simmonds  had  roared  mightily 
in  the  heat  of  his  indignation  against 
Lewis  when  the  mayoralty  deal  was 
called  off  and  the  city  slid  from  under 
his  greedy  fingers  -  roared  might  ily  and 


in  his  excitement  thrust  in  a  candidate  to  oppose  Jim 
Warren  or  Lewis  or  whoever  else  there  was  to  be  opposed. 
Nobody  ever  heard  of  his  candidate  again. 

Lewis  received  the  returns  in  the  seclusion  of  his  apart- 
ments, whence  he  could  look  down  upon  the  noisy  crowd 
without.  At  last,  wearily,  he  dropped  back  into  a  chair. 
At  that  instant  his  eyes  met  Franques'  and  he  was 
startled  by  the  savage  exultation  he  read  there. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  demanded  sharply. 

"It's  come— it's  come  at  last!"  Franques  exclaimed 
fiercely.  His  clawlike  fingers  were  knotted,  his  lips 
tightly  compressed.  Lewis  drew  back  uneasily. 

"What's  come?  What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"I'm  going  to  be  the  next  political  boss  of  this  state!" 
Franques  burst  out  violently.  "I  found  Jim  Warren;  I 
showed  him  how  to  win;  I  made  him.  I  gave  him  the 
photographs  of  the  contents  of  your  safe;  I  told  him  every 
move  you  planned;  we've  tricked  you  out  of  your  shoes." 

For  a  time  Lewis  merely  stared  at  him.  It  was  quite 
clear.  This  man  whom  he  had  trusted  above  all  others 
had  betrayed  him,  had  sold  him— that  was  how  Jim 
Warren  had  made  himself  invincible. 

"You  dog!"  Lewis  finally  said. 

About  midnight  Jim  Warren,  drunk  with  his  victory, 
forsook  the  adulation  of  his  followers  and  went  home.  He 
sat  there  for  a  long  time,  thinking  of  many  things.  At  last 
the  clock  struck  four.   He  arose  and  removed  his  coat. 

"When  you  mark  your  cards  right  you've  got  to  win ! " 
he  said  grimly.  "The  big  idea  is  a  pippin— yet."  He  was 
silent  a  moment;  then  came  that  illuminating  grin  of  his. 
"I  wonder  how  much  an  enterprising,  redheaded  young 
fellow  could  pick  up  in  this  new  job  of  mine?"  Again  he 
was  silent  for  a  little.  "I'll  meet  her  somewhere,"  he 
added  irrelevantly.  "  She  said  if  I  won  we'd  meet  again." 

XIII 

WHEN,  by  some  quirk  of  Fate,  an  unknown  leaps  into 
sudden  and  spectacular  political  success  he  instantly 
becomes,  by  right  of  victory,  that  sterling  young  patriot 
and  rising  young  statesman;  when  he  fails  the  world  hoots 


at  him.  Jim  Warren,  the  unknown,  succeeded.  On  the 
morning  following  that  achievement  Jim  Warren  was  no 
more.  In  his  stead  there  was  the  Honorable  James 
Palmer  Warren,  our  distinguished  fellow-townsman  and 
newly  elected  representative  from  the  Warburton  District. 
However,  the  Honorable  James  Palmer  Warren  was  no 
whit  less  redheaded  and  blue-eyed  and  freckle-faced  than 
the  original  Jim  Warren.  His  arm  was  as  sinewy,  his  fist 
as  hard,  his  grin  as  ready;  he  lived  in  the  same  modest 
room  and  plugged  away  at  the  same  old  desk. 

For  a  week  or  more  letters  and  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation poured  in  upon  him.  The  first  of  these  was 
from  Francis  Everard  Lewis.  Jim  Warren  chuckled  as  he 
read  it,  but  it  didn't  surprise  him.  Lewis'  attitude  was  as 
transparent  as  the  ambient  air.  He  had  picked  up  a  poker 
by  the  hot  end;  dexterously  and  smilingly  he  was  trying 
to  hold  on  until  it  cooled  off.  He  couldn't  have  what  he 
wanted,  therefore  he  would  take  what  he  could  get.  There 
was  fear  back  of  this  craven  fawning,  but  there  was 
politics  too.  Jim  Warren  was  a  man  of  power— he  had 
acquired  it  suddenly  and  sensationally— and  a  political 
boss  is  compelled  to  respect  power  that  he  can't  smash. 

Two  or  three  days  later  came  a  courteous  little  note 
from  Dwight  Tillinghast,  the  speaker.  It  brought  Mr. 
Tillinghast's  heartiest  congratulations  to  Mr.  Warren 
upon  his  splendid  victory,  being  altogether  the  oily  sort  of 
effusion  that  was  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that 
Tillinghast  had  been  sitting  up  nights  rooting  for  Jim 
Warren's  success.  Tucked  away  at  the  bottom  was  an 
invitation  to  dine  informally  at  his  home.  Jim  Warren 
accepted,  knowing  perfectly  what  it  must  portend.  It 
was  simply  that  Tillinghast  was  making  an  effort  to  win 
a  friend  in  the  new  man,  and  he  didn't  scruple  to  use  his 
social  position  to  that  end.  Another  bright  thought  of 
Lewis'!  If  Tillinghast  would  be  governor— that,  with  a 
United  States  senatorship  in  view— he  must  draw  to 
himself  men  like  Jim  Warren. 

The  dinner  was  a  week  or  so  off;  meanwhile  Jim  Warren 
had  some  trivial  matters  to  dispose  of.  So  rapidly  had  he 
hewn  that  he  hadn't  had  time  to  clear  away  his  chips 
behind  him.   Now  he  started  in  methodically  to  clean  up. 

First,  in  compliance  with  the  state 
law,  he  filed  his  campaign  expense  ac- 
count. Its  publication  brought  a  smile. 
It  was  something  like  this: 

1  phonograph  $12.00 

Lights  for  meetings   8.40 

Cigars   .65 


1  pk.  of  cigarettes 


Total 


.10 
$21.15 


"Beat  Him?    They  Had  to  Pick  Him  Up  in  a  Basket' 


Next  Jim  Warren  resigned  from  the 
Atlas  Plow  Works  and  began  to  close 
up  a  few  personal  affairs,  in  preparation 
for  his  removal  to  Sandringham,  the 
state  capital. 

These  things  disposed  of,  there  re- 
mained Franques— Franques,  that  lank, 
dusty-looking,  evil -eyed  genius  whose 
betrayal  of  his  master  had  made  Jim 
Warren  possible.  Jim  Warren  was  not 
proud  of  the  means  he  had  employed  to 
win,  but  he  had  had  no  choice.  It  was 
that  or  stay  out;  and  the  big  idea 
would  have  perished  of  inanition.  So 
it  was,  from  the  very  beginning,  he  and 
Franques  had  worked  with  a  complete 
understanding  and  their  plans  had 
fruited  perfectly.  Franques'  motive? 
He  didn't  know  and  he  didn't  care. 
He  only  knew  that  Franques  had 
arranged  everything,  even  down  to  the 
silly  incident  of  capturing  the  burglar; 
and  only  once,  and  that  for  just  a 
moment,  did  Lewis  suspect. 

It  was  not  pleasant  for  Jim  Warren 
to  think  over  these  things  and  it  was 
still  less  pleasant  to  think  of  the  forth- 
coming reckoning  with  Franques.  He 
didn't  know  what  to  expect;  he  only 
knew  that  Franques  was  not  a  part  of 
the  big  idea— that  was  still  to  be  put  to 
the  touch.  Suppose  Franques'  long 
pent-up  and  unexplained  hatred  against 
Lewis  should  be  turned  against  him,  Jim 
Warren?  In  preparation  for  the  inter- 
view Jim  Warren  placed  a  small  re- 
volver beneath  a  paper  on  the  table 
beside  him;  then,  ashamed  of  himself, 
he  put  it  back  where  it  belonged. 

Franques  came  to  him  in  answer  to 
his  summons— came,  meek-faced,  and 
deposited  his  dusty-looking  person  on 
the  edge  of  a  chair  and  his  dusty- 
looking  hat  on  the  floor  beside  him.  He 
had  not  obtruded  since  Jim  Warren's 
victory;  he  had  waited  to  be  sent  for. 
He  could  bide  his  time,  for  was  not  he 
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the  master?  Had  he  not  made  Jim  Warren?  Did  he 
not  hold,  through  Jim  Warren,  a  slice  of  the  state  in  his 
hand?   Could  he  not  garner  his  profit  at  his  own  will? 

"Franques,"  Jim  Warren  began  abruptly,  "I  am 
admitting  every  obligation  to  you  that  you  can  possibly 
impose  upon  me.  I'll  deny  nothing.  It  was  your  fight— 
you  won  it— I  was  merely  the  pawn.  We  are  agreed 
upon  these  things  as  a  general  ground  for  this  discus- 
sion." He  stopped  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  other 
man  squarely.  "Now,  I'm  going  to  double-cross  you, 
Franques  — pass  you  out.  I've  finished  with  you.  Do 
you  get  it?" 

For  a  minute  or  more  Franques  gazed  at  him,  silently, 
inscrutably;  then  drew  one  of  his  clawlike  hands  across 
his  brow  as  if  to  sweep  away  something  there.  It  was  his 
eyes  that  Jim  Warren  was  watching— he  found  no  inkling 
there  of  what  was  going  through  the  cunning  brain  behind 
them. 

"Why?"  Franques  queried  at  last.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  emotion  in  his  voice. 

"You'll  understand  it  better,"  replied  Jim  Warren 
steadily,  "if  I  tell  you  that  I'm  going  to  do  to  you  only 
what  you  did  to  Lewis.  I'm  going  to  do  it  because  I've 
got  the  foothold  I  want  and  it  can't  be  taken  away  from 
me.  Incidentally  I  am  going  to  be  the  next  governor  of 
this  state  and  the  power  of  no  man  can  stop  me ! " 

"What  makes  you  think  that?"  Franques  asked  in  the 
same  quiet  manner.  "Do  you  think  that  what  you  have 
done  will  get  that  job  for  you  so  soon?  Do  you  think  " 

"I  know  that  I  have  done  one  thing,  which  doesn't 
happen  to  be  known  to  you  or  any  other  person,  that  will 
win  for  me  any  job  within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  this 
state  the  instant  I  declare  myself,"  said  Jim  Warren 
steadily.  "There's  been  one  definite  idea  back  of  every- 
thing I  have  done  thus  far— the  big  idea.  With  that  idea 
I'm  going  to  stand  this  state  on  its  head  when  the  time 
comes." 

"What  is  it?"  Franques  asked.  He  didn't  seem  to  be 
angry  or  even  disappointed.  His  was  the  placid  tone  of 
one  who  reasons  with  a  willful  child.  Never  before  had  he 
been  able  to  inspect  at  close  range  so  monumental  an 
example  of  egotism.  Jim  Warren  was  suffering  intensely 
from  arrogance,  growing  out  of  an  overdose  of  spotlight. 
"What  is  it?"  Franques  repeated. 

"You  made  only  one  mistake  in  your  estimate  of  me, 
Franques,"  Jim  Warren  continued.  "We  agreed  that  I 
should  take  the  holier-than-thou  attitude.  I  was  to  pose 
as  an  honest  man,  a  representative  of  labor-  that's  all. 
You  were  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of  it. 
You  did.  With  the  power  you  placed  in 
my  hands  by  your  betrayal  of  Lewis,  I 
won.  The  mistake  you  made  was  your 
failure  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  I 
am  an  honest  man.  The  people  of  this  state 
suspect  it  now;  before  I  finish  I'll  convince 
'em  of  it  in  a  way  they  won't  forget." 

"Lots  of  honest  men  don't  get  to  be 
governor."  Franques  came  back  to  the 
point  that  interested  him  most.  "How 
are  you  going  to  do  it?  " 

"How?"  Jim  Warren  echoed.  "I've 
marked  the  cards.  This  political  game  is 
played  with  a  marked  pack.  I've  marked 
this  pack!  I've  shuffled  'em  myself  and 
taken  the  hand  I  wanted.  Now  I'm  going 
to  play  it  out."  He  stopped;  the  tense 
earnestness  of  his  manner  passed,  his  tone 
became  quite  casual.  "So  far  as  my  rela- 
tions with  you  are  concerned  you  never  had 
a  chance.  I've  no  sentiment  about  it  at  all. 
I  never  intended  from  the  first  to  do  any- 
thing but  double-cross  you,  once  I  was 
elected.  You  thought  I  was  easy;  I  could 
see  it  in  your  eyes  that  first  day  we  met  — 
I  knew  it  when  you  made  your  proposition. 
I  accepted  that  proposition  and  played 
upon  your  selfishness  and  desire  for  revenge 
upon  Lewis  to  use  you,  to  make  you 
advance  my  interests.  I've  squeezed  you 
like  a  lemon;  now  I've  finished  with  you." 

For  a  long  time  Franques  said  nothing. 
His  dream  of  power,  through  this  man  at 
least,  was  shattered;  argument  was  use- 
less— he  knew  that  too.  Suddenly  he 
looked  very  old,  very  weak,  very  feeble. 
He  picked  up  his  dusty  looking  hat  and 
twisted  it  idly  in  his  hands. 

"There  is  honor  even  among  thieves," 
he  reminded  Jim  Warren. 

"I  am  not  a  thief;  therefore  I  don't 
have  to  be  honest  with  thieves,"  Jim  Warren 
replied.  "It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  make  you  understand  some  of 
the  subtler  reasons  that  have  inspired  my 
conduct;  therefore— this  is  ail.  I  am  an 
ingrate ;  yes.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say." 

Franques  arose  and  wandered  aimlessly 
toward  the  door.    In  that  moment,  as  he 


stood  regarding  this  lank,  shabby,  broken  old  man,  Jim 
Warren  was  sorry  for  him.  He  had  expected  a  row— he 
had  found  only  a  resignation  that  was  almost  pitiful. 
Crooked  or  not,  he  hadn't  given  the  old  man  a  square  deal. 
He  was  about  to  say  so  .  .  .  the  door  opened  and 
Franques  was  gone. 

So,  at  last,  Jim  Warren  came  to  be  free.  He  had 
played  the  first  hand  and  won;  he  had  paid  his  last  debt 
as  he  had  reckoned  he  would  pay  it.  Clear  of  that  burden, 
absolutely  alone  and  independent,  owing  no  man  any 
favor,  he  riffled  the  cards  for  the  second  hand.  Now  the 
big  idea  was  to  be  put  to  the  test ! 

XIV 

D WIGHT  TILLINGHAST'S  invitation  had  specified 
the  time  and  the  place;  and  there  Jim  Warren  found  — 
the  girl !  Clad  in  some  soft  clinging  stuff  that  bared  the 
ivory  of  her  throat,  she  stood  beside  her  father  more  dis- 
tractingly  pretty  than  ever.  Her  eyes  met  Jim  Warren's 
demurely,  then  crinkled  into  a  smile.  For  a  moment  Jim 
Warren  merely  stared  at  her  in  his  astonishment. 

"My  daughter  Edna,  Mr.  Warren,"  Tillinghast  was 
saying  in  that  fat,  pompous  way  of  his.  "Mr.  Warren, 
my  dear,  has  become  one  of  the  big  young  men  of  our 
state." 

"I  know  Mr.  Warren  by  his  newspaper  pictures,"  Edna 
said  graciously,  and  the  color  started  in  her  cheeks  under 
the  spell  of  his  gaze.  "I  think,  too,  I've  seen  him  once — 
one  day  in  the  Sandringham  National  Bank?  " 

"And  once  after  that!" 

The  girl  reproved  him  with  a  glance  suddenly  grown 
cool  and  extended  her  hand.  He  gulped  and  accepted  it 
impetuously.  There  followed  some  platitudes;  then,  in 
a  sort  of  daze,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  led  into  the 
drawing  room.  This  girl  the  daughter  of  Dwight  Tilling- 
hast! Well!  Well,  well,  well!  He  couldn't  get  over  that 
first  shock.  And  her  name  was  Edna ! 

"You  remember  I  said  I'd  see  you  again  if  you  beat  Mr. 
Lewis?"  the  girl  queried. 

"I  remember,"  he  said  slowly,  meaningly;  "and  that 
isn't  all  you  said." 

"  No  ?  "  She  sat  down. 

"You  said  you  wouldn't  like  me." 

"You  didn't  beat  him,  did  you?" 

"Beat  him?"  Jim  Warren  grinned.  "They  had  to 
pick  him  up  in  a  basket." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  You  didn't  beat  him.  He  with- 
drew in  your  favor —didn't  he?  " 


Because — Well,  There  Mre  Many 
Things  in  Politics  You  Would  Not 
Understand,  My  Dear*' 


Then,  and  not  before,  Jim  Warren  realized  that  he  was 
treading  upon  dangerous  ground.  Of  course  she  would 
know  Lewis  and  be  friendly  with  him,  because  of  the  close 
relations  of  Lewis  and  her  father. 

"Mr.  Lewis  speaks  very  kindly  of  you,"  the  girl  went 
on  pointedly.  "I've  heard  him  discuss  you  with  my 
father  often  since  your  election.  You  know  Mr.  Lewis, 
of  course?" 

"Yes,  I've  met  him— once!"  He  was  trying  to  fathom 
the  singular  light  in  her  eyes.  "Only  once,"  he  added 
absently. 

"And  you  were  political  enemies  at  that  time?"  Edna 
laughed  lightly.  "  Political  enemies !  It  sounds  so  horrid 
and  amounts  to  so  little.  I  can't  imagine  any  one  being  an 
enemy  of  Mr.  Lewis." 

"No?"   Jim  Warren  was  quite  polite  about  it. 

"Then,  afterward,  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  see  you  were 
such  a  wonderful  young  man— oh,  really  wonderful!— and 
retired  in  your  favor— didn't  he?" 

"Something  of  that  sort,"  Jim  Warren  agreed.  What 
was  she  driving  at?  Was  she  trying  to  bait  him?  There 
was  a  defensive  note  in  her  voice. 

"  I  should  think  that  would  have  made  close  friends  of 
you  and  Mr.  Lewis." 

"What?" 

"His  withdrawal  in  your  favor." 
"Why?" 

Little  puckers  appeared  in  the  girl's  smooth,  white 
brow.  She  didn't  understand  the  monosyllabic  questions. 

"It  was  the  magnanimous  thing  to  do— wasn't  it?" 
she  queried.  "It  put  you  under  obligations  to  him.  So, 
naturally,  you  must  be  grateful  for  his  assistance?  " 

For  an  instant  Jim  Warren's  face  was  grave;  then  he 
grinned. 

"I  can't  imagine  your  being  so  wise  politically,"  he 
remarked  banteringly.  "  You  are  interested  in  the  game, 
then?" 

"  The  game ! "  Edna's  eyes  sparkled.  "  The  very  words 
to  express  it.  That's  what  it  is— isn't  it?  A  big,  brilliant, 
wonderful  game?  And  naturally  I  am  interested  because 
my— my  father  is.   He  has  ambitions." 

Jim  Warren  had  never  known  but  two  women  in  his 
life  well.  One  of  them  had  been  his  mother.  This  girl  was 
a  revelation;  a  figure  in  a  world  he  had  never  known.  His 
interest  in  her  was  intense;  yet,  oddly  enough,  every- 
thing she  had  said  had  grated  upon  him.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  there  was  an  implied  knowledge  of  things  of  which 
he  thought  women  knew  nothing;  or,  perhaps,  because 
she  had  fashioned  Lewis  into  a  tin  god  of 
her  own  imagining!  Vaguely  he  found 
himself  wondering  if  she  knew  what  Lewis 
really  was?  Of  course  she  must  know. 
The  newspapers  had  been  full  of  it  and— 
hang  it!— she  could  read. 

He  shook  off  a  sudden  little  silence. 
"Did  you  get  home  all  right  that  day?" 
he  queried  irrelevantly. 

"Oh,  yes;  thanks  to  you!"  She  was 
smiling  again  now;  an  elusive  dimple 
played  about  a  corner  of  her  mouth. 
Strange  he  had  never  noticed  it  before!  1 
"Had  any  more  trouble  with  the  new 
car?" 

"No;  none  at  all.    I  think  there  must 

have  been  a  flaw  in  the  steel  pin  and  

Do  you  know  anything  about  steel?" 
"Something;  yes." 

Francis  Everard  Lewis,  immaculate  in 
evening  dress,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Ah,  Edna!"  and  he  came  toward  her 
eagerly.  She  turned  and  extended  both 
hands.  "Shall  I  have  to  say  it  all  over 
again?" 

"Say— what?"  she  asked. 
"How  charming  you  look  and— the  rest 
of  it?" 

Edna  flushed  and  her  eyes  dropped. 
"I  believe  you  have  met  Mr.  Warren, 
Mr.  Lewis?" 

Jim  Warren  had  arisen.  He  hadn't  seen 
Lewis  since  their  fateful  interview  that  day 
in  his  private  office,  and  he  was  not  certain 
as  to  just  what  was  going  to  happen  now. 
However,  he  had  a  good  husky  punch  up 
his  sleeve,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst; 
and  besides,  he  was  hardly  thinking  of  that. 
He  was  thinking  that  not  only  did  Edna 
know  Lewis  but  evidently  she  knew  him 
well— well  enough  for  him  to  address  her 
by  her  first  name;  well  enough  to  offer  him 
both  her  hands;  well  enough  to  blush  at 
his  compliment.  His  doubt  as  to  Lewis' 
attitude  was  instantly  dispelled. 

"Of  course  I  know  Warren,"  Lewis  ex- 
claimed heartily.  He  offered  his  hand; 
Jim  Warren  shook  it.  "Let  me  repeat,  Mr. 
Warren,  the  congratulations  I  wired  to  you 

(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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"I'm  Getting  it  at  Last" 


VIII 


IT  NEVER  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  Aunt  Rebecca's 
story.  I  had  some  sorrowful  witness  of  the  spirit 
which  confirmed  it.  A  middle-aged  wife  is  apt  to 
have,  whether  the  tale  she  hears  is  true  or  not.  The  name 
of  love  in  her  is  often  jealousy.  It  is  the  quick  invol- 
untary confession  she  makes  of  the  fading  of  her  own 
loveliness. 

I  spent  the  whole  night  considering  the  situation. 
Twenty  years  earlier  I  should  have  spent  the  whole  of  it 
weeping  and  praying  for  guidance.  By  this  time  I  under- 
stood that  we  are  endowed  with  an  intelligence  that 
works  backward  and  forward  to  guide  ourselves  properly, 
while  God  gives  His  more  immediate  attention  to  larger 
affairs,  like  fixing  new  stars. 

The  queer  thing  about  it  all  was  this:  how  sorrow 
sometimes  delivers  a  woman  from  the  tyranny  of  many 
cares.  In  the  course  of  that  night  I  forgot  the  pull  and 
drain  of  a  hundred  daily  duties.  The  children  asleep  in 
their  beds  passed  out  of  my  mind.  I  did  not  know  it,  but 
I  was  experiencing  a  release  and  getting  a  rare  sense  of 
freedom.  I  had  a  change  of  thought,  a  new  companion, 
in  my  new  trouble. 

When  the  dawn  came  I  arose  and  dressed  myself.  There 
was  the  image  of  a  sad  woman's  face  in  the  mirror,  which 
I  refused  to  consider— when  you  have  been  reduced  to 
combing  your  hair  straight  back  and  winding  it  conve- 
niently, but  not  becomingly,  at  the  back  of  your  head; 
when  your  features  have  lined  up  with  just  your  virtues, 
and  there  remains  in  your  expression  nothing  but  the 
witness  of  your  maternal  integrity,  you  lose  interest  in 
looking-glasses.  It  would  be  two  hours  before  life  stirred 
in  the  town.  I  went  out  softly,  and  found  myself  alone 
with  the  world  and  the  stars  just  taking  leave  of  it.  Sud- 
denly, unaccountably,  I  experienced  an  intimacy  ancient 
and  strong  with  the  living  things  of  the  soil.  If  there  was 
only  one  woman  in  the  world  I  believe  the  roses  would 
speak  to  her.  It  seemed  that  the  grass  knew  me.  The 
flowers  in  the  garden  looked  at  me  like  little  hallelujah 
virgins  who  had  been  sitting  up  all  night  with  the  dead. 
In  the  valley  below  the  town  the  prayer  of  the  night  still 
lay  upon  the  earth  like  the  peace  we  sometimes  have  after 
a  long,  refreshing  sleep.  There  was  not  a  sign  in  Nature 
anywhere  that  recognized  or  accorded  with  my  grief.  The 
lilies  glistening  by  the  garden  fence,  the  dew  plants  and 
balsam  along  the  path  and  the  "  pretty-by-nights  "  under 
the  windows  all  refused  to  consider  the  tragedy  of  Adam's 
unfaithfulness.  The  difference  between  the  fever  of  being 
human  and  the  health  of  being  just  the  rose  and  the  dust, 
neither  of  which  has  ever  felt  the  stir  and  anguish  of 
mortal  mind,  is  so  beneficent  one  might  be  tempted  to 
wonder  if  man  is  not  a  disease  developed  by  a  sick  clod. 
The  meaning  of  the  vigorous  heartlessness  of  every  green 
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stalk  and  bough  slowly  dawned  upon  me, 
sitting  there  in  the  garden,  and  brought 
me  back  to  something  like  the  right  sense 
of  things.  The  way  to  live  is  not  to  suffer. 
Misery  is  a  kind  of  degradation  of  the 
spirit  brought  on  by  the  mind,  not  by  any 
circumstance  of  life. 

It  is  too  long  ago  now;  I  cannot  follow 
the  trail  of  my  thoughts  word  for  word 
through  that  strangely  healing  hour,  but 
for  the  sake  of  many  I  am  setting  this 
down  here  as  a  scripture  of  life  worth 
following.  For  a  few  moments,  a  very  few, 
in  the  dawn  of  each  day,  it  is  easy  for  any 
man  or  any  woman  to  return  and  be  closer 
kin  to  the  things  they  were  before  they 
suffered  the  frightful  scandal  of  becoming 
mortal.  And  the  experience  is  singularly 
corrective  in  its  effects  upon  that  impiety 
of  human  nature  which  we  praise  as 
"emotion." 

Since  Aunt  Rebecca's  revelations  of  the 
day  before,  Adam  had  been  dead  to  me. 
All  women  have  a  pall-bearing  passion  for 
burying  and  mourning  over  love  now  and 
then;  and  it  would  horrify  a  good  many 
husbands  if  they  knew  how  often  their 
wives  bury  them.  The  point  is,  we  cannot 
permit  them  to  remain  buried.  We  can- 
not long  endure  the  self-imposed  bereave- 
ment. We  are  like  little  girls  at  heart, 
who  go  back  and  rob  their  doll  graves 
after  they  have  enjoyed  the  thrills  of  the 
funeral.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  live  without  Adam. 
So,  refreshed  and  revived  by  the  spirit  of  the  morning, 
I  began  to  plan  what  to  do— not  with  tears,  but  with  a 
better  understanding. 

Old  Mr.  Todd  had  reported  that  the  woman  in  Wash- 
ington who  engaged  his  attention  was  young  and  very 
"gay,"  to  use  Aunt  Rebecca's  own  little  frivolous  word. 
Evidently  she  was  the  counterpart  of  something  winged 
and  transient  in  Adam.  In  short,  he  had  found  his  affinity. 
I  reckon  many  a  thoughtful  person  has  observed  that  a  man 
rarely  marries  his  affinity,  although  women  often  make  this 
mistake.  To  do  it  is  like  a  solid  body's  disregarding  the 
law  of  gravity.  Adam  had  forgotten  me,  his  honest  earth, 
for  a  little  operatic  strophe  of  femininity;  but  if  he  had 
married  her  instead  of  me  she  would  have  forsaken  him  at 
the  end  of  the  strophe. 

Meanwhile  it  appeared  that  I  had  been  so  busy  doing 
right  that  I  had  gone  wrong.  I  had  taken  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  family,  economized,  nursed  the  children  and 
neglected  the  most  important  digit  in  my  equation — 
namely,  myself.  I  had  lost  that  quality  of  personal 
feminine  assurance  which  is  called  attractiveness  in 
women.  There  is  not  in  this  world  a  more  durable  or 
homely  person  than  a  middle-aged  woman  who  has  given 
her  whole  mind  to  her  household  duties.  She  is  good  and 
dependable,  but  she  is  not— what  a  man  must  have  in  a 
woman— adorable.  She  is  simply  the  fertile  soil  in  which 
her  family  grows  and  flourishes.  From  being  poetry  I  had 
become  prose;  and  Adam  was  a  man  with  a  lyrical  nature, 
who  could  not  bear  too  much  prose,  no  matter  how  good 
it  was.  This  was  why  he  had  been  attracted  to  the  little 
doggerel  of  femininity  in  Washington  so  graphically 
described  by  old  Mr.  Todd  and  Aunt  Rebecca.  The 
doggerel  woman  makes  a  crime  of  her  clothes  and  of  her 
complexion,  I  knew.  Still,  this  was  an  indication  of  the 
nature  of  man  to  which  I  had  not  given  enough  attention. 
With  me,  clothes  had  been  a  necessity,  not  a  decoration. 
Poor  Adam  had  lived  for  years  with  a  wife  who  wore 
rickrack  braid  on  her  petticoats  because  it  was  durable, 
and  who  would  freshen  up  an  old  hat  with  a  Methuselah 
crown  to  save  expense.  Economy  began  to  look  like  a 
wifely  defalcation  in  love.  My  thrift  had  cheated  Adam, 
the  lover. 

So  at  last  I  came  up  on  my  courage  as  the  sun  arose  upon 
the  garden.  For  me,  this  was  a  discovery  in  the  arithmetic 
of  existence.  Women  are  rarely  brave  except  to  bear 
physical  pain,  to  endure  privation  and  to  sacrifice  morbidly 
what  they  ought  to  keep  for  themselves.  They  lack  the 
cool  stamina,  the  initiative  of  positive  courage,  with 
which  to  meet  an  emergency  that  yields  neither  to  dumb 
endurance  nor  to  ecstatic  religious  endurance.  To  get  the 
right  courage  not  to  endure  is  the  great  thing.  Up  to  this 
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time  I  had  been  brave,  like  mother,  as  a  lamb  before  the 
shearers  is  dumb.  Now,  all  at  once,  I  began  to  feel  the 
blood  of  my  father.  Father  was  not  much  of  a  man,  but 
he  was  a  good  hero  once  you  got  him  started.  He  had 
acquired  a  sort  of  steel-spring  courage  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  which  only  lasted  long  enough  at  a  time  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope;  but  while  it  lasted  it  ticked  out  splendid 
history.  I  say  I  felt  for  the  first  time  the  stimulation  of 
this  kind  of  desperation.  And  when  a  woman  of  forty, 
with  an  immense  rather  than  a  beautiful  figure,  who  has 
acquired  an  expression  which  reminds  you  of  Longfellow's 
Psalm  of  Life  rather  than  of  feminine  prettiness,  resolves 
to  change  her  views  of  life,  her  character  and  her  appear- 
ance, she  is  braver  than  any  veteran.  At  once  I  had  a  new 
interest  in  life  that  was  not  a  new  baby.  This  was  to 
reclaim  Adam,  not  from  sin  and  destruction  so  much — 
though,  of  course,  evangelistic  motive  was  contributory — 
but  from  another  woman.  If  one  could  peel  off  the  angelic 
expression  of  the  most  saintly  woman  in  existence  one 
might  be  astonished  to  discover  how  simple,  direct  and 
like  the  most  primitive  woman  she  is  in  this  particular. 

The  opening  of  Mrs.  Sears'  kitchen  door  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  roused  me  from  the  reverie  into  which  I 
had  passed  with  the  coming  of  the  light.  Mrs.  Sears  was 
a  woman  whose  very  nature  had  bereaved  her  of  a  bust. 
She  was  blamelessly  flat  from  her  chin  downward.  She 
always  did  her  colorless  hair  up  in  long  black  hairpins  at 
night,  which  gave  her  wide  sallow  face  with  its  prominent 
blue  eyes  the  peeled  look  of  an  idiotic  spirit.  She  never 
voluntarily  appeared  anywhere  but  at  her  kitchen  door 
until  after  the  hairpins  had  been  removed  and  her  thin 
locks  had  been  arranged  in  a  row  of  little  pale  scallops  on 
each  side  of  her  face.  She  had  the  mouse-gnawing  curi- 
osity of  her  class,  however;  and  now  she  stood,  regardless 
of  her  appearance,  like  a  funny  paper  figure  in  the  dark- 
ened doorway  with  a  pan  of  bread  scraps  for  a  flock  of 
noisy  fowls  on  the  steps,  staring  at  me  idling  in  my  garden 
at  such  an  hour.  The  women  in  Booneville  never  sat 
down  after  they  arose  in  the  morning  until  late  afternoon. 
I  construed  her  hairpin-sharpened  expression  and  added 
another  resolution  to  my  list.  I  would  cultivate  idleness 
more  in  the  future.  I  would  never  be  busy  again  oftener 
than  I  could  help.  The  women  men  admire  may  be 
industrious,  but  the  women  they  love  most  are  usually 
idle  ones.  I  made  a  footnote  in  my  mind  of  how  much 
Mr.  Sears  respected  his  wife  and  of  how  little  he  loved 
her,  as  everybody  knew. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  set  down  here, 
with  proper  regard  for  the  canons  of  literary  art,  the 
details  with  which  I  began  to  carry  out  my  new  plans. 
When  you  are  living— not  writing  about  it— you  do  what 
comes  next  without  considering  whether  or  not  it  will 
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make  an  interesting  chapter  in  your 
biography.  What  I  did  on  this  partic- 
ular day  was  dramatized  later  when 
Adam  received  the  bills  in  Washington 
and  is  set  down  here,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  the  first  exaggerated  items 
of  expense  in  the  household  ledger. 

I  began  with  the  children.  After 
they  were  off  to  school  and  the  house 
was  quiet  enough  for  great  deeds,  I 
gathered  up  two  or  three  catalogues 
of  different  wholesale  firms,  retired  to 
the  parlor,  closed  the  door  and  de- 
liberately planned  to  involve  Adam 
so  deeply  financially  that  he  would 
have  something  more  pressing  to  think 
about  than  pleasure  parties  with  a 
questionable  companion.    From  a 
music  house  in  another  city  I  ordered 
a  baby  grand  piano  for  Evangeline. 
She  had  a  talent  for  music  that 
had  never  been  cultivated  because  I 
dreaded  the  expense  of  buying  a  piano. 
For  Langston  I  chose  at  random  the 
most  expensive  bicycle  I  could  find 
advertised  by  another  firm.  From 
Martin's  livery  stable  I  ordered  a  cer- 
tain diminutive  pony,  calico  spotted, 
for  which  little  Adam  had  expressed 
a  desire  vaguely,  as  he  would  have 
wished  for  the  moon.    Then  I  went 
through  the  house  considering  the  furniture  and  how 
much  of  it  I  could  bear  to  store  in  the  attic.   It  was 
all  inexpensive,  old,  ugly  and  very  dear  to  me  by  a 
thousand  associations.    There  were  two  old  rawboned 
rockers  in  which  Adam  and  I  used  to  sit  before  the  living- 
room  fire  long  ago  when  we  talked  over  his  first  campaigns, 
and  a  little,  duck-legged,  split-bottomed  child's  chair, 
which  each  of  the  children  had  claimed  in  turn.  I  resolved 
to  replace  them  with  half  a  dozen  leather-cushioned 
library  chairs.    I  chose  ne'w  furnishings  entirely  for  the 
parlor  and  a  birdseye-maple  bedroom  set  for  Evangeline's 
room.  There  were  other  purchases,  like  a  mahogany  side- 
board, table  and  chairs  for  the  dining  room;  rugs  and  a 
new-fashioned  hatrack  for  the  hall.   In  all,  I  managed  to 
have  charged  to  Adam  a  trifle  over  four  thousand  dollars 
at  the  different  stores  in  Nashville,  where  fortunately  his 
credit  was  good.  For  the  next  week  I  rested  on  my  laurels 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  my  purchases. 

When  the  express  wagons  and  furniture  vans  began  to 
arrive  and  unload  at  our  door  all  Booneville  was  shocked 
to  the  point  of  outrage.  There  is  nothing  so  insulting  to 
the  village  mind  as  a  happy  denouement  to  what  seemed  a 
tragedy.  Booneville  was  full  of  sad-eyed,  plumage-picked 
wives  who  had  submitted  silently  to  the  sorrow  of  having 
unfaithful  husbands.  Not  one  of  them,  it  seemed,  had 
ever  thought  of  profiting  by  such  a  situation;  in  fact,  it 
was  a  trying  time  for  me.  The  children  were  awed  by  so 
much  formidable  elegance  in  a  home  that  had  been  as 
comfortably  inelegant  as  an  old  bird's  nest.  I  did  not  like 
the  new  things  myself,  but  I  kept  a  quiet  face  and  an  alert 
mind  with  which  to  answer  the  prowling  questions  of  my 
neighbors. 

"Eve,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Rebecca  after  waddling  through 
the  house  and  punching  the  new  chairs  to  determine  the 
quality  of  the  cushions,  "anybody  would  think  you'd  want 
to  avoid  notice  and  talk  while  Adam  is  carrying  on  the  way 
he  is  in  Washington  instead  of  showing  off  like  this." 

She  had  a  mind  that  had  been  preserved  in  vinegar,  and 
her  only  animate  faculties  were  critical. 

"Mrs.  Middlebrook  is  telling  it  everywhere,"  she  went 
on,  "that  something  is  wrong;  that  Adam  must  have 
added  gambling  to  his  other  sins  or  you  couldn't  afford 
such  stuff  and  so  much  of  it  all  at  once.  She  says  the 
colonel  says  the  way  these  statesmen  in  Washington  spec- 
ulate in  legislation  is  something  awful.  He  allows  now  he 
is  glad  he  never  supported  Adam  for  office." 

"Still,"  I  retorted,  "Adam  has  always  been  elected." 

Mrs.  Sears  came  in  to  say  that  since  we  seemed  to  be  in 
such  good  circumstances  she  had  decided  to  charge  ten 
cents  more  apiece  for  making  the  boys'  jackets. 

"Very  well;  I  have  been  thinking  of  offering  you  twice 
as  much,"  was  my  disconcerting  reply. 

She  went  away  almost  in  tears  because'she  had  demanded 
less  and  because  of  the  confirmation  she  had  of  so  much 
opulence. 

The  one  thing  that  has  a  worse  effect  upon  women's 
characters  than  extravagance  is  penuriousness,  \  hich  has 
been  reduced  in  them  to  a  sort  of  thimble  thrift.  The 
rarest  being  among  them  is  a  woman  who  can  spend  with- 
out spending  too  much  and  who  can  save  without  saving 
too  much. 

Evangeline  now  employed  all  of  her  spare  time  out  of 
school  thumping  on  the  piano  with  agonizingly  long  inter- 
vals of  suspense  between  thumps.  Langston  had  become  a 
bicycle  centaur  and  little  Adam  had  worn  his  calico  pony 
down  to  skin  and  bones.  The  dog  retired  to  the  back- 
door mat.    He  had  a  proper  sense  of  doghood,  which 
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rendered  him  uncomfortable  in  sight  of  the  glistening 
front-hall  furniture.  The  first  of  September  was  at  hand, 
when  the  bills  I  had  run  up  would  be  sent  to  Adam.  I 
awaited  his  next  letter  as  a  stubborn,  well-provisioned 
city  awaits  the  investment  of  a  hostile  army.  I  was 
gifted  for  the  first  time  in  my  married  life  with  a  separate 
will,  which  acted  independently  of  his. 

On  the  third  of  the  month  I  received  this  dispatch: 

Furniture  concerns  send  me  enormous  bills.  Don't  be 
alarmed  and  don't  pay  if  presented  to  you.  Mistake. 

Adam. 

Women  are  naturally  loquacious.  We  have  more  words 
than  strength.  But  the  sight  of  that  telegram  reduced 
language  in  me  to  a  masculine  brevity.   I  wired  back: 

No  mistake.  Not  alarmed.  Will  not  pay  if  presented 
to  me.   Better  pay  yourself.  Eve. 

The  silence  that  existed  between  Washington  and 
Booneville  for  the  next  two  days  was  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  experiences  of  my  life.  The  doggerel  woman 
faded  into  insignificance.  The  garish  house  was  a  horror. 
I  feared  Adam.  The  fact  that  he  had  wronged  me  and  the 
children  did  not  in  the  least  mitigate  the  sensation  I  had 
of  overwhelming  disaster.  It  is  one  which  few  good 
women  can  brave;  and  this,  I  believe,  accounts  for  their 
pathetic  submission  to  ignoble  conditions. 

On  the  fourth  day  following  I  received  a  bulky,  legal- 
looking  envelope  containing  the  sheaf  of  bills  for  the  piano, 
rugs  and  furniture— and  a  brief  note  from  Adam  lost 
among  them.    He  wrote: 

Dear  Eve:  I  infer  from  your  dispatch  that  you  know 
something  about  these  bills— please  explain. 

Affectionately,  Adam. 

Love  is  a  queer  thing.  It  keeps  no  ledger.  It  forgives 
not  the  debts,  but  the  debtor.  I  could  never  forgive  the 
thing  he  had  done;  but  Adam — the  dear  familiar  way  he 
slashed  his  t's  and  dotted  his  i's,  and  put  in  a  dash  where 
there  should  have  been  a  period,  brought  his  image  before 
me.  I  saw  the  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  the  everlasting 
oratorical  animation  of  his  face,  the  winged  smile  upon  his 
lips.  I  remembered  the  treasured  sweetness  of  a  thousand 
words  he  had  spoken— little  love  phrases  of  long  ago.  I 
went  out  in  the  garden  and  wept  like  an  exile  far  from 
home.  If  by  some  magic  I  could  have  suddenly  returned 
to  the  stores  all  that  I  had  bought,  could  have  restored 
from  the  attic  the  old  things  to  their  accustomed  places 
in  the  house,  I  would  have  done  it  as  ruthlessly  as  Joshua 
made  the  sun  stand  still  and  as  regardless  of  consequences. 
Since  this  was  impossible  I  dried  my  tears  and  nerved 
myself  to  go  on  with  the  dreadful  ordeal  of  reforming  the 
too  versatile  romanticism  of  Adam's  nature.  No  matter 
how  pusillanimously  tender  I  felt  toward  him,  the  respect 
I  had  for  myself  demanded  his  reclamation.  I  replaced 
the  hateful  bills  in  a  fresh  envelope,  addressed  it  to  him 
and  inclosed  the  following  note: 

Dear  Adam:  The  explanation  of  this  expense  for 
refurnishing  the  house  is  that  it  is  better  for  a  wife  to 
bankrupt  her  husband  than  for  her  to  economize  so  much 
that  he  can  afford  extravagances  for  another  woman. 

Affectionately,  Eve. 

You  will  observe  that  this  record  is  full  of  contradictions. 
It  is  only  in  fiction  that  men  and  women  act  logically 
according  to  the  theme  of  the  romance.  In  life  you  act 
pathologically  or  illogically  according  to  the  exigencies 
not  of  the  situation  but  of  your  heart,  that  whimsical 


palpitation  of  life  which  the  dust  does 
not  have,  or  the  dust  would  change  the 
seasons  and  cast  up  blooming  stalks 
in  December  or  wither  them  in  May, 
according  to  a  momentary  pulse  agita- 
tion. You  have  only  to  look  back  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter  to  see 
how  serenely  cured  I  had  been  by  an 
early  morning  intimacy  of  an  hour  with 
just  Nature,  less  than  a  week  before. 
But  now  I  had  lost  the  pale-dawn  trail 
of  thought  that  had  led  me  to  such 
cool,  impersonal  peace.  Nature  is  not 
contradictory,  but  human  nature  is. 
Unless  you  are  a  tree  or  a  blade  of  grass 
or  a  thornbush  you  cannot  follow  the 
logic  of  just  the  seasons  and  you  cannot 
maintain  the  same  relation  to  things 
about  you.  It  is  the  effort  to  do  this 
which  makes  so  many  helpless,  un- 
happy women  take  refuge  in  various 
nautilus  forms  of  what  they  call  "new 
thought."  They  seek  peace  in  a  kind 
of  mental  solution  of  personality.  It 
appeared  that  I  did  not  belong  to  this 
class,  that  I  had  revived  from  a  trance 
and  had  again  become  painfully,  lov- 
ingly human.  Having  burned  the 
bridges  behind  me  by  sending  the 
above  letter  to  Adam,  I  was  no  longer 
on  speaking  terms  with  the  rose.  I  had 
lost  the  serenity  of  the  unspeaking  earth.  I  was  once  more 
kin  to  the  terrors  and  joys  of  life,  which  we  have  been  at 
such  pains  to  develop.  All  Nature  could  not  supply  enough 
peace  to  comfort  me  if  Adam,  after  reading  my  letter, 
should  cleave  to  the  doggerel  woman  and  abandon  me. 

There  were  times  in  the  evenings  after  the  children  were 
settled  to  their  lessons  when  I  even  contemplated  visiting 
Mr.  Bailey's  grave.  A  woman  never  quite  recovers  from 
being  her  first  husband's  wife.  For  one  thing,  she  knows 
where  he  is;  and  that  was  exactly  what  I  did  not  know 
about  Adam.  However,  this  is  not  a  record  of  the  femi- 
nine catalepsy  of  agonized  emotions  and  I  pass  over  those 
days  of  anxiety.  One  thing  I  have  learned  is  that  most 
of  the  emotional  thinking  women  do  is  unhappy  and 
unhealthy,  and  must  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible  if 
she  retains  normal  strength,  physically  and  mentally. 

On  the  day  when  I  had  barely  had  time  to  hear  from 
Adam  again,  no  letter  came.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  over 
to  see  mother.  She  had  observed  with  a  sort  of  cryptic 
silence  my  extravagances  of  the  past  few  weeks,  being 
the  one  person  who  made  no  comment.  It  was  much  as  if 
she  had  been  watching  a  June-bug,  tied  by  the  leg,  zone 
round  and  round,  making  a  circle  according  to  the  length 
of  the  string  that  bound  it.  When  I  came  in  she  was  on 
the  back  porch,  peeling  and  quartering  quinces  for  pre- 
serves, a  sweet,  ample  figure  in  a  little  old  split-bottomed 
chair,  her  knees  wide  apart  supporting  a  yellow  crock  into 
which  she  was  dropping  the  fruit.  On  one  side  of  her  was 
a  feed-basket  full  of  the  quinces,  on  the  other  a  pan  into 
which  she  cast  the  cores  and  peelings.  Whenever  I  am 
tired  to  this  day  it  rests  me  to  think  of  her  in  that  chair 
on  her  back  porch,  behind  the  world,  silent,  secure  from  it. 
She  was,  I  believe,  only  the  pure  spirit  of  a  woman.  She 
had  been  expurgated.  Her  heart  had  been  broken.  She 
no  longer  suffered.  All  that  remained  of  her  was  goodness 
and  a  deep  wisdom.  The  kind  of  goodness  in  a  woman 
of  which  men  take  so  many  advantages  and  the  kind  of 
wisdom  which  is  entombed  in  a  spirit  and  does  not  affect 
the  currents  of  life  about  it.  She  had  never  improved  an 
inch  of  father's  character  with  all  her  loveliness.  He  had 
slipped  through  her  fingers  like  water  seeking  its  own  level. 

"Mother,"  I  said,  drawing  up  a  chair  and  beginning  to 
help  her,  "what  do  you  think  Adam  will  do?" 

"I  do  not  know,  daughter.   Whatever  is  easiest." 
"How  do  you  mean?" 

"  Men  do  what  they  think  is  fair  or  best  for  them  in  their 
dealings  with  men,  but  with  women  they  do  what  is  easiest 
at  the  moment." 

"Even  if  it  is  not  right?" 

"Even  if  it  is  wrong.  Men  have  less  courage  than  the 
most  timid  woman  in  their  dealings  with  women  where  the 
issue  is  one  of  feeling  rather  than  of  business.  A  man  who 
would  cheat  a  woman  out  of  the  last  cent  she  had  would 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  woman  herself  if  she  tempted  him. 
I  reckon  it  is  the  way  they  are  made;  and  for  the  best." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  if  they  were  not  made  so  they  would  all  escape 
us;  and  we  cannot  live  without  them.  We  can  exist  with- 
out money,  without  fame,  without  homes  or  children,  but 
there  is  nothing  so  impossible  for  us  as  to  live  without  the 
wear  and  tear  of  men  in  our  lives." 

This  might  be  good  philosophy,  but  it  was  not  com- 
forting applied  to  my  own  case  of  the  wearing  and  tearing 
of  Adam.  I  arose  presently  and  started  home  the  back 
way.  I  wore  a  muslin  with  faded  lavender-colored  cosmos 
blossoms  in  it.  The  little  tatting  collar  of  it  was  pinned 
low  with  a  brooch  which  had  Adam's  picture  in  it.  My 
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hair  was  parted  evenly  in  the  middle  and  dropped  half  over 
my  ears,  because  it  was  wavy  and  could  never  be  made  to 
remain  tightly  bound  for  a  whole  day.  It  was  still  a  very 
light  brown,  but  was  distinctly  gray  about  the  temples. 
All  women  are  more  or  less  self-conscious  at  heart,  at  first 
for  the  sake  of  practicing  their  charms,  afterward  accord- 
ing to  their  joys  and  sorrows;  but  I  was  long  past  any 
consciousness  about  my  appearance  and  I  should  never 
have  remembered  what  I  wore  that  day  had  it  not  been 
for  what  happened  afterward. 

As  I  entered  the  gate  and  passed  up  the  path  between 
clumps  of  sweet  jimson  and  borders  of  balsam  and  pinks,  I 
saw  a  woman  ease  herself  carefully  down  the  two  steps 
from  the  back  porch,  balance  herself  when  she  reached  the 
ground  and  advance  to  meet  me.  She  could  not  have  been 
more  than  five  feet  in  height  and  she  had  the  exact  appear- 
ance of  a  large  feather  pillow  in  a  thin  shirtwaist  and  dark 
skirt.  A  very  high-crowned  straw  hat  did  what  it  could 
to  add  a  fictitious  cubit  to  her  stature.  Nothing  remained 
of  an  expression  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  her  face  but 
a  little  apostrophe  nose  which  turned  up  with  a  tilt  of 
unconquerable  animation.  I  have  never  seen  any  feature 
do  so  much  to  redeem  a  human  countenance  from  the 
vacuity  of  fatness.  The  cheeks  were  jowls  released  at  the 
bottom  into  an  immense  double  chin.  The  mouth  was  a 
mere  dropping  line.  The  eyes  were  bright  blue  sparks  half 
smothered  beneath  thick  lids.  The  arched  brows  above 
were  only  the  caricature  wings  of  the  merry  little  nose. 
Crowded  in  the  doorway  behind  her  stood  Evangeline, 
Langston  and  little  Adam,  staring  in  silent  amazement.  I 
stood  before  her  equally  transfixed.  She  came  on  waddling 
duck  fashion  and  holding  out  her  hands. 

"Oh,  Eve!"  she  cried  in  a  lively  young  voice  that 
exactly  matched  her  nose.   "  Don't  you  know  me?  " 

I  did  not  and  showed  it. 

"It's  Lavinia— don't  you  remember?"— pant,  pant. 
"But  of  course  I  have  changed"— pant,  pant.  "Still,  I'd 
have  known  you,  Eve,  anywhere." 

She  had  reached  me  by  this  time  and  stood  looking 
up  at  me  and  apparently  absorbed  in  what  she  saw. 

"Lavinia  Scarrott!"  I  murmured,  recalling  the  figure 
of  a  slim  girl  with  a  whisking,  elfin  carriage,  who  used  often 
to  make  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Boone- 
ville  square  with  me  in  our  girlhood. 

"The  same.  Clancey  Drew  and  the 
oldest  Todd  boy  always  made  eyes 
at  us,  you  remember,  when  we  passed 
the  courthouse  steps." 

She  demanded  to  be  kissed. 

"It  is  so  long  ago!"  I  said  dully. 

"A  good  while;  longer  for  you  than 
for  me.  I've  never  married,  you  see." 

I  nodded  assent.  It  is  always  a 
thing  so  clear  to  see  when  a  woman 
is  not  married  at  forty.  I  longed  to 
embrace  her,  but  I  had  never  learned 
to  be  demonstrative  to  any  one 
except  Adam. 

"One  cannot  be  a  wife  and  an 
artist  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
two  separate  vocations  that  lead  in 
opposite  directions,"  she  explained  in 
tones  of  defense. 

I  nodded,  and  wondered  if  it  were 
art  or  avoirdupois  that  had  come 
between  Lavinia  and  the  marriage 
altar,  while  we  continued  to  stare  at 
one  another. 

"But,  good  Heavens!  Eve,  don't 
keep  me  standing  here.  Can't  you 
understand  that  I've  come  to  see  you 
and  I'm  tired  to  death?" 

She  flopped  down  upon  the  borders. 
I  refused  to  sit  upon  my  own  pinks, 
but  knelt  solicitously  in  the  path  be- 
fore her.  Aunt  Rebecca,  who  was 
the  fattest  woman  in  Booneville,  was 
never  so  breathless  as  this. 

"Have  you  walked  far?"  I  com- 
muned sympathetically. 

"  Yes,  I  have.  I  walked  from  your 
front  gate  to  the  house.  I  have  been 
all  through  it,  guided  by  your  hos- 
pitable children ;  and  I  have  arranged 
with  them  to  bring  back  the  things 
stored  in  the  attic.  They  are  home- 
sick, Eve,  for  their  little  chairs  that 
they  are  too  big  to  sit  in— the  dar- 
lings! Then  we  saw  you  coming  and 
I  came  this  way  to  meet  you.  It's 
more  walking  than  I've  done  before 
in  many  a  day.  I'll  have  to  be  helped 
or  I  shall  never  get  back  to  the  house. 
When  I  sit  down  as  low  as  this  I  never 
can  get  up.  It's  three  years  since 
I've  had  the  natural  womanly  com- 
fort of  sitting  on  the  floor  to  put  on 
my  shoes  and  stockings ! " 


She  ran  her  hand  somewhere  into  the  folds  of  her  skirt, 
drew  forth  a  little  case,  took  from  it  a  cigarette,  curled  up 
one  of  her  feet  and  with  a  strained  stretching  of  her  right 
arm  reached  it  with  a  match,  which  she  scratched  on  the 
sole  of  her  slipper. 

The  scandal  of  what  she  was  about  to  do  shocked  me 
into  a  proper  consciousness. 

"Lavinia,"  I  said  firmly,  "if  you  are  going  to  smoke 
that  thing  you  must  turn  around.  I  cannot  allow  the 
children  to  see  you  do  it." 

Fortunately  the  children  had  disappeared,  for  it  seemed 
that  she  could  not  turn  around.  She  sat  like  a  round 
foundation  among  the  flowers. 

She  continued  to  regard  me,  her  nose  only  giving  intima- 
tion of  some  emotion  within.  It  seemed  to  squirm  with  a 
kind  of  tender  excitement. 

"You  are  just  the  same,  Eve.  I'd  never  have  believed 
a  woman  could  have  preserved  what  God  made  her  so 
long.  The  world  smacks  most  of  us  out  of  shape  so  soon. 
For  example,  you  were  always  so  nobly  silent— and  you 
are  still.  You  are  glad  to  see  me  now,  but  you  cannot 
say  it." 

Lavinia  Scarrott  laughed  at  me  and  I  smiled  thankfully 
at  her. 

Two  tears,  grotesquely  small  and  thin  considering  the 
broad  expanse  of  her  face,  suddenly  made  their  appear- 
ance and  trickled  slowly  down  and  startled  me. 

"Don't  cry,  darling!"  she  sobbed,  although  nothing 
was  farther  from  my  mind.  "Don't  weep.  I  know  all 
about  everything.  I  have  been  in  Washington  two  years 
painting  portraits  and  you  do  not  have  to  tell  me  a  thing. 
I  have  seen  Adam  once  or  twice  a  week  somewhere  ever 
since  soon  after  this  mischief  began.  You  can  take  my 
word  for  it,  the  thing  will  not  last  much  longer.  He  looks 
like  a  fiery  devil  now.  They  always  take  on  that  desperate 
moral  hue  in  the  last  stage  of  an  affinity  romance.  The 
damnation  shade  of  it  breaks  out  on  'em  like  measles. 
The  reaction  to  mother,  home  and  family  comes  next. 
It's  as  simple  as  puking.  You  always  do  it  when  you  have 
had  too  much." 

I  settled  down  upon  the  ground,  stunned  and  fascinated 
by  the  audacity  of  what  she  was  saying.    She  drew  her 
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immense  bosom  full  of  smoke,  held  it,  exhaled  it  in  a 
horizontal  whirlwind  of  blue  vapor  from  the  nostrils  and 
went  on. 

"  Meanwhile,  I've  come  to  help  you  hold  a  stiff  upper  lip. 
You  are  a  great  woman— Adam  has  told  me  about  you — 
but  I've  always  had  my  doubts  about  your  upper  lip.  A 
married  woman  doesn't  get  much  chance  to  starch  it. 
Her  instinct  to  please  her  husband  is  a  kind  of  matrimonial 
limberness  of  the  soul.  Besides,  married  women  do  not 
understand  marriage  as  well  as  those  who  have  kept  out 
of  it.  You  are  too  much  involved  in  it  now  to  get  the 
right  eye-for-an-eye  and  tooth-for-a-tooth  view  of  your 
predicament.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  leave  Adam  alone 
for  a  while.  Let  him  feel  his  outer  darkness  and  he'll 
come  home  seeking  the  light  of  your  countenance.  The 
way  to  hold  a  husband  sometimes  is  to  let  him  go  for  a 
while  and  then  grip  him  in  a  new  place.  Adam  told  me 
about  the  furniture  bills.  It  took  his  breath  away— didn't 
understand  it.  I  did.  That's  why  I  came.  There  is  some 
hope  for  a  woman  who  is  willing  to  spend  money  to  save 
her  husband.  The  furniture  is  horrid,  of  course.  It's  a 
crime  in  such  a  house.  You  are  no  judge  of  anything— least 
of  all,  rugs;  but  we  can  ram  the  stuff  in  the  attic  and  get 
the  old  things  down  again.  The  point  is,  you  spent  the 
money —bravest  thing  I  ever  knew  just  a  good  woman  to  do." 

She  rambled  on  regardless  of  my  feelings,  telling  me  of 
Adam's  life  in  Washington  as  ruthlessly  as  if  she  were 
gossiping  to  a  stranger.  A  fat  woman,  I  believe,  lacks 
some  sensibility;  not  the  same  one  every  time,  but  the 
one  the  other  person  most  needs  that  she  should  have. 

Booneville  had  produced  one  genius  and  was  so  scan- 
dalized at  the  mistake  that  the  town  had  spurned  her  the 
moment  it  was  known  she  painted  from  the  nude  in  Paris, 
of  all  places!  The  nude  was  bad  enough  anywhere,  but 
the  nude  in  Paris  had  associations  in  the  imagination  of 
Booneville  that  were  unspeakable.  For  years  Lavinia 
Scarrott's  name  had  been  a  horrified  whisper  in  the  place 
on  this  account.  It  only  added  to  her  extinction  that 
she  had  had  one  of  those  pictures  hung  in  the  Salon. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  accounting  for  the  gift 
in  her  that  led  to  this  shame.   She  was  what  the  scientists 
call  a  "sport" ;  not  like  anything  else  that  had  been  born  in 
the  family.  These  were  simple,  honest 

  people,  who  belonged  to  the  Presby- 

jifMBWSBAU&P l;*  terian  church  and  kept  a  grocery 
SuttdMKSXT'  store.  Looking  back,  the  neighbors 

H^HSgs§g1',  declared  that  Lavinia  had  never  been 

HHaCpsa "right."  Around  the  Booneville 
§£f$£ffip£9$ square  she  gave  a  smile  for  a  smile 
and  was  not  above  mimicking  a  wink. 
She  flashed  through  her  girlhood  like 
a  butterfly  with  ragged  wings,  as 
indifferent  to  the  comment  she  ex- 
cited as  if  she  belonged  to  another 
element— as,  indeed,  she  did.  And 
she  capped  the  climax  after  the  death 
of  her  parents  by  taking  her  little 
inheritance  and  leaving  for  Paris, 
with  a  feather  in  her  hat  and  a  box 
of  disgraceful  colors  under  her  arm. 
For  two  or  three  years  we  had  kept 
up  a  correspondence,  but  after  my  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Bailey  this  had  stopped. 
He'said  he  did  not  like  the  influence 
of  such  a  person  upon  his  wife. 

Reports  of  her  success  did  not 
reach  Booneville  until  some  years 
after  Adam  became  editor  of  the 
Banner.  This  was  one  of  the  boldly 
patriotic  things  he  did— write  up 
Lavinia  Scarrott,  the  famous  young 
artist,  as  a  "native  of  Booneville" 
who  was  now  one  of  the  centers  of 
artistic  activity  in  New  York.  While 
he  was  Congressman  she  had  fre- 
quently had  commissions  in  Wash- 
ington and  had  finally  moved  her 
studio  there.  Adam  occasionally 
mentioned  her  in  his  letters,  referred 
humorously  to  her  figure  and  ac- 
knowledged with  the  seriousness  of 
respect  her  work  as  a  portrait  painter. 
But  Lavinia  had  had  the  delicacy 
or  the  diffidence  never  to  return  to 
Booneville.  I  believe  it  was  her 
shape  more  than  the  scandal  of  her 
reputation  that  kept  her  away.  A 
woman  would  rather  visit  her  own 
grave  than  the  place  where  she  has 
been  young  and  beautiful  after  she 
is  aged  and  ugly. 

I  considered  this  as  with  the  utter- 
most effort  I  dragged  her  up  from 
the  grass  when  supper  was  on  the 
table;  and  I  warmed  my  welcome 
as  we  entered  the  house,  Lavinia 
limping  and  groaning  at  every  step. 

Continued  on  Page  34 
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Pouring  Water  Into  a  Sieve 

THE  day  Mr.  Carnegie  shed  ten  million  dollars  in  bonds 
to  promote  international  peace,  Congress  was  excited 
by  rumors  of  a  suppressed  report  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
showing  the  country's  complete  military  helplessness.  No 
one  seriously  doubts  that,  strategically,  we  are  quite 
helpless;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  remedying  it. 
During  the  nineties  we  spent  about  fifty  millions  a  year  on 
the  War  Department.  Of  late  we  have  been  spending 
about  three  times  as  much,  yet  from  the  military  point  of 
view  we  are  exactly  the  same  infants-in-arms  that  we  were 
before.  And  if  we  had  been  spending  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  a  year,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  we 
should  still  be  in  pinafores.  This  is  the  finally  discouraging 
thing  about  the  military  point  of  view.  To  catch  up  with 
it  is  impossible.  Any  strategist  can  demonstrate  that,  with 
an  army  of  only  sixty  thousand  men,  we  cannot  prevent 
Japan  from  seizing  the  passes  of  the  Sierras.  With  equal 
ease,  if  the  army  were  two  hundred  thousand  men,  he 
could  demonstrate  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent Germany  and  Russia  from  seizing  the  passes  of  the 
Alleghanies. 

England  financed  the  Boer  War  by  temporarily  raising 
the  income  tax  from  eight  pence  in  the  pound  to  fifteen. 
Now  the  British  Government  stands  for  an  income  tax  of 
twelve  pence  in  the  pound — largely  for  military  purposes 
in  a  time  of  peace — and  England's  military  position  is  no 
better  than  it  was  before.  With  trebled  expenditure,  ours 
seems  to  be,  if  anything,  worse. 

It  might  interest  a  strategist  to  see  how  fast  you  could 
go  along  a  road  that  has  no  end;  to  note  at  precisely  what 
point  your  eyes  became  bloodshot  and  when  your  legs 
began  to  wobble;  but  your  speed  would  bring  you  no 
nearer  to  any  destination  than  as  though  you  had  gone 
at  a  snail's  pace. 

Patriotism  and  Poverty 

IT  IS  a  great  and  rather  mysterious  satisfaction  to  people 
in  general  that  many  of  the  men  whose  services  to  the 
world  were  most  valuable  never  had  any  money.  "I  have 
beheld  a  wonder  of  the  world:  a  man  who  has  made  a 
nation's  fortune,  but  works  nights  to  support  his  family!" 
said  Talleyrand  after  a  visit  to  Hamilton.  Because  that 
was  true,  even  Hamilton's  enemies  respected  him.  "It  is 
bad  to  be  poor.  I  shall  go  to  the  wall  for  bread  and  meat 
unless  I  give  more  time  to  my  private  affairs,"  wrote 
Lincoln  during  the  contest  against  slavery.  That  makes 
Lincoln  dearer.  One  can  imagine  the  public  saying,  with 
swelling  emotions  of  pride  and  joy:  "  These  are  our  heroes; 
they  saved  a  nation,  enlarged  human  thought,  put  down 
disease,  harnessed  lightning — and  they  never  had  a  decent 
suit  of  clothes  or  a  square  meal  in  their  lives!" 

This  sentiment  is  now  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  certain 
victims  of  the  November  elections  who  deserve  good 
berths,  we  are  told,  because  they  were  long  in  public  service 
and  accumulated  no  property.  There  seems  to  be  a  popu- 
lar connection  between  patriotism  and  poverty,  but  it  has 
little  foundation  in  fact.  Washington  died  rich  and  Burr 
died  poor;  but  that  is  no  measure  of  the  disinterestedness 
of  their  public  services.    Judas  took  money;  but  Pilate 


wished  merely  to  avoid  a  row  with  influential  people. 
Pretty  often,  indeed,  the  great  man's  poverty  was  a  result 
simply  of  his  carelessness.  He  wouldn't  bother  to  keep  his 
desk  in  order,  or  to  change  his  collar,  or  to  look  after  his 
private  affairs  properly.  This  carelessness  is  a  rather 
endearing  human  weakness;  but  it  is  no  virtue. 

Deceptive  Trade  Balances 

OUR  foreign  trade  in  1910  amounted  to  about  three  and 
a  quarter  billion  dollars,  and  exports  of  our  own  goods 
exceeded  imports  of  all  goods  by  about  a  quarter  of  a 
billion.  This  "favorable"  balance  is  quite  satisfactory. 
England's  foreign  trade  during  the  year  amounted  to 
upward  of  five  billions,  and  imports  of  all  goods  exceeded 
exports  of  her  own  goods  by  more  than  a  billion.  This 
"adverse"  balance  was  quite  satisfactory  also. 

What  the  figures  mean  is  that  we  owed  the  world  for 
interest,  freights  and  so  on  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion, 
which  we  had  to  pay  by  exporting  more  goods  than  we 
imported;  while  the  world  owed  England  for  interest, 
freights  and  so  on  about  a  billion  dollars,  which  England 
collected  by  importing  more  goods  than  she  exported. 

Generally  speaking,  a  "favorable"  trade  balance  means 
simply  that  the  country  is  in  debt  and  must  meet  its 
obligations  by  selling  abroad  more  goods  than  it  buys; 
while  an  "adverse"  balance  means  that  the  country  is  a 
creditor  nation  and  collects  its  rents  from  the  world  by 
taking  more  goods  than  it  sells. 

Rules  for  Men  Higher  Up 

WE  SHOULD  enjoy  being  present  when  the  directors  of 
a  big  bank  call  in  the  president,  vice-presidents  and 
cashier  and  address  them  as  follows: 

"Having  your  welfare  at  heart  no  less  than  the  interests 
of  this  concern,  we  have  laid  down  certain  rules  for  your 
guidance.  You  must  not  keep  late  hours.  If  we  hear  of 
your  doing  it  we  shall  reprimand  you;  and  if  you  dis- 
regard the  warning  you  will  be  discharged.  The  discus- 
sion, during  banking  hours,  of  subjects  not  related  to  the 
bank's  affairs  is  strictly  prohibited.  Speculation  or  bet- 
ting in  any  form  will  not  be  tolerated;  neither  will  the  use 
of  cigarettes  under  any  circumstances.  Please  understand 
clearly  that  we  have  little  faith  in  your  intelligence  and 
still  less  in  your  integrity.  We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
allow  you  the  discretion  natural  to  a  free  and  reasonable 
human  being,  for  we  suspect  you  would  abuse  it.  You 
must  do  exactly  as  we  say  or  you  will  be  fired." 

These  are  the  terms  and  the  tone  in  which  some  big 
banks  address  their  clerks.  How  greatly  this  must  tend  to 
promote  self-respect  and  affection  for  the  bank,  the  officers 
would  be  able  to  appreciate  after  having  been  so  addressed 
themselves. 

While  looking  so  ruthlessly  after  the  clerks'  morals,  we 
wish  the  banks  would  look  a  little  after  their  own  by  adopt- 
ing this  rule:  "When  we  require  you  to  work  overtime 
we  will  pay  you  what  the  additional  labor  is  fairly  worth." 

Why  Children  Learn  Slowly 

EVERY  cult  is  apt  to  resent  criticism  from  the  outside. 
"But  he's  not  a  lawyer!"  is  the  stock  answer  to  a  lay- 
man's criticism  of  law — which  would  lead  to  the  absurd 
conclusion  that  if  a  profession  satisfies  its  practitioners 
those  upon  whom  they  practice  have  no  right  to  complain. 

Tolstoi,  who  was  an  outsider  as  to  nearly  everything, 
but  who  was  profoundly  interested  in  education,  long  ago 
wrote  some  criticisms  of  schools  with  the  substance  of 
which  the  pedagogic  world  is  still  wrestling. 

"One  need  only  glance  at  the  same  child  at  home  and 
at  school,"  he  said.  "Here  you  see  a  vivacious,  inquisi- 
tive being,  seeking  information  everywhere  as  a  pleasure; 
while  there  you  see  a  weary,  shrinking  creature,  repeating 
merely  with  his  lips  some  one  else's  thoughts  in  some  one 
else's  words — a  creature  whose  soul  has  retired  like  a  snail 
into  his  shell." 

This  semi-stupefaction  he  described  as  "that  strange 
physiological  condition,  the  school  state  of  mind."  A 
chief  reason  for  it,  he  thought,  is  "that  schools  are  not  so 
arranged  as  to  make  it  convenient  for  the  children  to  learn, 
but  so  as  to  make  it  convenient  for  the  teachers  to  teach. 
The  voices,  movements  and  mirth  of  the  children,  which 
form  a  necessary  condition  of  their  studying  successfully, 
incommode  the  teachers  and  therefore,  in  the  prisonlike 
schools  of  today,  are  forbidden." 

His  own  school  for  peasants,  in  which  children  romped 
as  they  pleased,  was  not  a  lasting  success;  but  what 
observant  parent  has  not  been  appalled  by  that  same 
dead-alive  "school  state  of  mind"  in  his  own  children? 

Jlbsent- Minded  Coupon  Cutters 

THE  most  charming  interior  view  is  that  of  a  safe- 
deposit  vault.  You  see  the  vigilant  manager  at  his 
desk;  the  stout  watchman  at  the  steel-barred  gate  through 
which  no  one  can  pass  without  proper  credentials;  the 
lobby  with  its  row  of  snug  little  coupon  rooms;  the  massy 


doors  of  the  vault  itself.  Inside  the  vault  proper  are  other 
attendants,  and  several  gentlemen,  with  strong  boxes 
tenderly  tucked  under  their  arms,  who  are  about  to  per- 
form the  enchanting  operation  of  cutting  the  coupons 
from  their  bonds.  The  manager  will  tell  you  how  many 
thousand  tons  of  steel  rails,  concrete  and  armor  plate 
went  into  the  vault's  impregnable  construction,  and  even 
whisper  that  there's  a  stack  of  rifles  where  the  guards  can 
reach  them  in  a  twinkling. 

Also,  he  will  tell  you  that  managing  this  coupon  Gibraltar 
brings  many  troubles.  One  manager  relates  that,  happen- 
ing to  look  into  a  box  which  a  lady  had  recently  surren- 
dered, he  found  a  wad  of  tissue-paper  which  contained  a 
small  fortune  in  diamonds.  The  lady  would  not  be  so 
careless  as  to  leave  her  diamonds  around  the  house.  She 
dutifully  put  them  in  a  safe-deposit  vault  and  there  was 
no  flaw  in  her  system  except  that,  surrendering  the  box, 
she  quite  forgot  to  take  out  the  jewels.  Other  renters 
leave  coupons,  bonds  and  stock  certificates  under  the 
blotters  in  the  coupon  rooms,  or  even  carefully  throw  them 
in  the  wastebasket.  One  patron  was  so  very  careful  that, 
having  returned  his  box  to  the  vault,  he  went  back  to  the 
coupon  room  and  looked  around  a  second  time  to  make 
sure  he  had  left  nothing;  but  when  he  returned  the  box  to 
the  vault  he  put  it  in  another  man's  receptacle  that  hap- 
pened to  be  open.  Anxious  telephone  calls  from  patrons 
who  want  to  know  whether,  upon  leaving  the  vault  several 
hours  before,  they  remembered  to  lock  their  boxes  are 
quite  common. 

The  trials  of  the  manager  are  many.  Having  provided 
all  the  safeguards  that  art  and  science  can  suggest,  he  has 
to  see  that  his  patrons  do  not  absent-mindedly  lock  up 
the  blotters  and  leave  their  bonds  on  the  table.  The 
human  mind  is  strangely  liable  to  these  fits.  Every  man 
should  have  a  license  to  act  like  a  complete  idiot,  say, 
ten  times  during  the  year. 

The  Statesman's  Real  Constituents 

A BANKRUPT  nobleman  led  the  French  Revolution 
until  he  died;  and  perhaps  an  ideal  solution  of 
England's  House  of  Lords  problem  would  be  to  retain  the 
hereditary  principle  unimpaired,  but  treble  the  land  tax. 
The  English  system  of  entail  and  primogeniture  tends 
powerfully  to  make  every  peer  a  landlord;  but,  of  course, 
it  fails  here  and  there.  A  Unionist  "reform"  of  the  upper 
house,  that  weeded  out  mainly  the  impecunious  peers  and 
put  in  their  places  elected  representatives  of  wealth  in 
other  forms  than  land,  might  easily  result  in  a  more 
powerful  reactionary  body  than  the  present  chamber, 
because  it  would  rest  on  a  broader  basis  of  privilege.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  would  be  little  trouble  in  dealing 
with  a  house  composed  mostly  of  impecunious  peers,  and 
what  trouble  there  was  would  be  largely  in  the  direction  of 
keeping  them  from  trying  to  blow  things  up !  Naturally 
the  son  of  an  earl  doesn't  take  being  poor  as  kindly  and 
patiently  as  the  son  of  a  bricklayer  does.  He  has  not  been 
used  to  it.  To  elect  members  of  the  upper  house,  with  the 
electing  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  great  interests,  would 
be  no  forward  step. 

We  see  what  it  comes  to  in  our  Senate,  where  the  system 
of  electing  by  state  legislatures  tends  strongly  to  throw  the 
choice  into  the  hands  of  party  machines  that  are  dominated 
by  the  big  interests.  Taking  it  by  and  large,  a  man  is 
going  to  represent  whatever  he  owes  his  position  to. 
Representation  of  the  people  in  the  Senate  has  almost 
exactly  corresponded  with  the  popular  choice  of  Senators 
at  primaries.  Our  problem  is  a  good  deal  the  same  as 
England's,  but  may  be  solved  by  rather  simpler  means — 
namely,  by  the  Constitutional  amendment  under  which 
Senators  would  be  chosen  directly  by  popular  vote. 

The  Railroads  as  Santa  Claus 

WE  ARE  favored  with  a  pretty  lithograph  showing  the 
railroads  as  the  national  Christmas  tree,  from  whose 
benevolent  branches  depend  sacks  bearing  such  labels  as 
"Millions  for  Labor,"  "Millions  for  New  Equipment," 
"Millions  for  Town  Sites,"  "Enhanced  Farm  Values." 

The  picture  is  quite  touching  and  we  do  not  blame  the 
artist  for  putting  the  sack  labeled  "  Millions  for  Dividends  " 
out  of  sight  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree.  But  the  text  that 
accompanies  the  drawing  is  rather  confusing.  It  says,  in 
effect:  "Step  up,  little  children,  and  stuff  your  dollars 
into  these  plethoric  sacks;  let  your  Santa  Claus  raise 
freight  rates  and  his  bountiful  tree  will  be  still  more 
heavily  laden."  Presenting  the  bill  before  distributing  the 
gifts  is  at  least  an  interesting  variation  in  Christmas  usage. 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  one  could  accept  the  more  naive 
railroad  view  of  the  country's  situation.  According  to  this 
view,  giving  the  roads  all  the  money  they  want  is  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  insure  the  nation's  prosperity.  They 
are  the  goose  which,  being  abundantly  nourished  on  the 
fat  of  the  land,  lays  our  golden  eggs;  so  we  should  pay  no 
particular  attention  to  how  much  the  miraculous  bird 
consumes  or  to  just  who  gets  the  eggs.  To  accept  this 
amiable  view  would  simplify  things  —at  least,  as  long  as 
the  money  lasted. 
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The  Chief  Justice 

THE  diversions  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are 
varied.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  for  example, 
plays  golf;  and  so  does  Mr.  Justice  McKenna, 
when  his  health  permits.  Mr.  Justice  Moody 
used  to  ride  horseback,  which  is  the  way  Mr. 
Justice  Hughes  gets  his  exercise.  The  late  Chief 
Justice,  Mr.  Fuller,  got  his  relaxation  by  reading 
detective  stories,  and  the  new  Chief  Justice, 
Mr.  White,  takes  his  in  walking. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock,  on  any  pleasant 
afternoon  when  the  court  is  in  session,  people 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  Washington,  may 
expect  to  see  the  Chief  Justice  walking  from  the 
Capitol  to  his  home,  usually  clutching  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  by  the  arm  and  usually  doing 
most  of  the  talking.  Sometimes  Mr.  White 
walks  alone,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  Mr. 
Holmes  walks  with  him.  They  are  as  familiar 
to  the  sight  of  those  who  pass  along  the  Avenue 
in  the  afternoon  as  the  Peace  Monument  or  the 
statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

When  the  conferences  break  up  or  the  court 
adjourns  for  the  day  the  Chief  Justice  says  to 
Mr.  Holmes  — and  did  for  several  years  before 
he  was  Chief  Justice  —  "Ready,  Holmes?"  and 
away  they  go  down  the  hill  to  the  Avenue,  walk- 
ing slowly,  always  with  the  left  arm  of  the  Chief 
Justice  hooked  into  the  right  arm  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Justice;  and  always  deep  in  a  discussion. 
Often,  when  a  particularly  interesting  or  impor- 
tant phase  of  the  conversation  occurs,  the  Chief 
Justice  stops  abruptly.  Inasmuch  as  he  does 
not  unhook  his  arm,  and  inasmuch  as  he  is  much 
bigger,  broader  and  heavier  than  the  Associate 
Justice,  the  Associate  Justice  stops  also.  The 
Chief  Justice  has  a  trick  of  giving  that  hooked 
arm  of  his  a  twist  that  brings  the  slighter  Mr. 
Holmes  around  in  front  of  him. 

So  they  stand  for  a  minute  or  two  oblivious 
of  everything  and  everybody,  until  that  particu- 
lar point  is  elucidated.  Then  the  Associate 
Justice  swings  back  to  his  original  position  and 
they  go  on  gravely  until  there  is  another 
feature  that  requires  concentration,  when  they 
stop  again. 

Since  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  who  was  another 
great  walker,  retired,  the  new  Chief  Justice  is 
better  known  by  sight  to  the  people  who  live  in 
and  the  people  who  visit  Washington  than  any 
of  his  associates.   They  have  seen  this  great, 
broad-shouldered,  thick-chested,  dignified,  impressive  man 
on  the  streets  so  much  that  they  rather  expect  him  to 
come  along  every  afternoon  and  are  disappointed  when  he 
does  not. 

Even  in  Washington,  where  men  who  hold  high  office 
are  reasonably  familiar  to  the  public  and  do  not  excite 
remark,  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  are  regarded  with  the  respectful  attention  their 
positions  demand. 

The  Court  From.  Which  There  is  No  Appeal 

THE  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  holds  the  highest 
judicial  office  in  the  world.  Indeed,  there  is  justification 
for  the  statement  that  he  holds  the  highest  office  in  the 
world  intrinsically;  for  Presidents  are  in  office  but  from 
four  to  eight  years,  and  the  Chief  Justice's  position  is  for 
lifel  Twenty-six  individuals  have  been  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  only  nine  have  been  Chief  Justices. 
Moreover,  the  function  of  the  President  is  to  execute  the 
laws,  but  the  function  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  to  interpret  the  laws  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Hence,  though  a  President  may  be  wrong,  the 
Supreme  Court  cannot  be  wrong  in  any  practical  sense  of 
the  word,  for  what  the  Supreme  Court  says  is  final,  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States—its  army,  its  ships,  its  citizens  and  its  resources — 
must,  on  call,  be  enlisted  to  uphold  whatever  contention 
that  court  may  hold  to  be  the  correct  one,  should  a 
circumstance  arise  in  which  a  foreign  nation  disputed  the 
judgment. 

The  new  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  White,  is  a  massive  man. 
He  is  tall,  heavily  built,  with  a  great  dome  of  head  and 
a  face  that  indicates  strength,  reserve  and  poise.  When 
he  presides  he  will  present  a  striking  contrast  to  Mr. 
Fuller,  who  was  slight,  pale— almost  fragile.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Chief  Justice  White  looks  burly  and  well  fed. 


Mr.  Fuller  gave  an  impression  of  almost  entire  mentality. 
Mr.  White's  great  gifts  of  mind  are  backed  by  a  robust 
physical  vigor.  His  complexion  is  ruddy,  his  voice  is 
orotund,  his  manner  is  forceful  and  he  radiates  health  and 
virility. 

Mr.  White  is  a  Democrat,  as  was  Mr.  Fuller;  but  Mr. 
Fuller  was  born  in  Maine  and  appointed  from  Illinois, 
while  Mr.  White  was  born  in  Louisiana,  was  a  Confederate 
soldier  and  still  lives  in  his  native  state.  The  difference  is 
merely  interesting  in  a  technical  way  and  as  an  example  of 
President  Taft's  desire  to  keep  the  Supreme  Bench  at  the 
highest  possible  standard.  The  question  of  the  politics  or 
of  any  previous  affiliations  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot,  of  course,  be  considered,  except  as  mere 
historical  facts,  and  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  individual 
courses  of  the  nine  members  of  the  court  or  on  the  decisions 
of  the  court  itself. 

It  has  frequently  been  held  of  late  years,  by  men  learned 
in  the  law,  that  Mr.  White  is  the  greatest  lawyer  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  as  it  has  been  constituted.  He  has  been  in 
no  sense  a  specialist,  devoting  his  attention  to  any  one 
phase  of  the  Constitution,  but  has  had  and  has  a  broad, 
comprehensive  grasp  of  all  questions  that  have  come  before 
him  and  an  unusual  facility  for  getting  to  the  bottom  of 
every  contention  submitted.  He  is  noted  for  his  quick 
appreciation  of  the  points  counsel  are  endeavoring  to 
establish  and  for  his  invariable  success  in  getting  at 
the  root  of  the  matters  by  questions  during  argument. 
Lawyers  who  have  appeared  before  the  court  know  that 
when  Mr.  White  asks  one  of  his  searching,  illuminating 
questions  he  will  either  develop  the  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment or  demonstrate  its  weakness.  Still,  Mr.  White  is  not 
arbitrary,  nor  does  he  mean  to  break  down  or  bolster  up  an 
argument.  What  he  is  after  is  the  truth  of  the  question 
in  hand;  and  his  extraordinary  legal  mind  and  wonderful 
legal  perception  enable  him,  by  a  few  timely  questions,  to 


bring  out  what  the  lawyer  may  not  be  able  to 
establish  or  what  he  may  not  wish  to  establish. 

He  is  a  kindly  man.  When  a  lawyer  is 
making  an  argument  before  him  he  does  not 
seek  to  perplex  by  his  questions.  Even  though 
he  may  with  lightning  quickness  strike  on  some 
point  that  will  display,  through  the  answer,  the 
fallacy  of  the  argument  of  the  man  who  is  before 
the  court,  the  lawyer  who  is  thus  overwhelmed 
can  have  no  thought  except  that  the  question 
was  asked  with  the  sole  idea  of  eliciting  the 
truth.  Moreover,  he  is  remarkable  in  another 
way,  and  that  is  in  his  almost  unexampled 
facility  for  delivering  oral  opinions,  in  making 
his  comment  and  conclusion  on  the  matter  in 
hand  without  notes,  but  so  consecutively,  so 
cogently,  so  comprehensively,  so  conclusively 
that  it  shows  his  complete  mastery  of  the  points 
involved. 

He  is  a  man  essentially  courteous  in  all  his 
relations  to  the  bar;  affable,  but  always  digni- 
fied. In  private  life  he  is  most  genial  and  com- 
panionable. He  entertains  hospitably  but  with 
great  discrimination.  He  likes  a  good  story  and 
can  tell  one. 

Coming  from  Louisiana,  his  tastes  run  to 
French  cooking  and  his  table  is  celebrated 
throughout  Washington,  where  dinner  giving 
is  a  fine  art.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and  was 
educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  in  New  Orleans, 
and  at  Georgetown  University. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  White, 
who  had  been  in  a  Louisiana  regiment,  returned 
to  New  Orleans  and  in  1868  was  licensed  to 
practice  in  the  supreme  court.  He  was  elected 
a  state  senator  in  1874  and  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana 
in  1878.  He  continued  on  the  bench  until  1891, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
succeeding  Senator  Eustis.  Mr.  White  had 
served  three  years  of  his  term  as  senator  when 
President  Cleveland,  in  1894,  appointed  him  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  March  of  the 
same  year. 

President  Taft  broke  a  precedent  when  he 
made  Mr.  White  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
appoint  the  Chief  Justice  from  without  the 
court.  Still,  the  fact  that  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  White  was  confirmed  unanimously  by  the 
Senate,  on  the  same  day  it  was  received,  proves 
that  the  confirming  power  deemed  it  a  wise 
act  to  break  the  precedent,  and  a  particularly  wise  one  to 
break  it  with  the  appointment  of  Edward  Douglass  White. 

A  Passenger  That  Paid 

THE  late  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  former  United  States  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  a 
very  absent-minded  and  abstracted  man. 

One  day  he  entered  one  of  the  old  horse  cars  that  ran  in 
Washington  years  ago,  walked  up  to  the  box  at  the  end 
where  passengers  were  supposed  to  deposit  their  fares,  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  took  out  a  coin  and  dropped  it  in. 

"Why,  Senator,"  said  a  friend,  "you  put  in  a  quarter 
instead  of  a  nickel!" 

"Did  I?"  said  the  Senator.  "How  very  stupid  of  me!" 
Then  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  again,  took  out  a  nickel, 
dropped  that  in  and  sat  down  with  a  satisfied  smile. 

The  Hall  of  Fame 

C  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
once  sought  to  get  rich  by  running  a  stock  farm  in  Vermont. 
He  didn't. 

G  William  Randolph  Hearst  designed  his  own  hat.  It  is 
bigger  than  an  alpine  and  not  so  big  as  a  sombrero— and 
always  black. 

C  Robert  Small,  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  with  President  Taft  on  every  trip  he  has 
made  since  he  first  was  a  candidate  for  President. 

C  A  fine  set  of  chin-whiskers  has  been  added  to  the  hirsute 
scenery  of  the  United  States  Senate.  They  belong  to 
Senator  Thornton,  just  in  from  Louisiana.  Also,  Mr. 
Justice  Hughes,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  has 
trimmed  his  a  bit. 
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A  RECENT  report  from  an  American  consul  at  a  town 
l\  in  Mexico  declares  that  certain  American  dealers 
have  found  that  they  can  ship  light-weight  packages 
of  shoes  to  Mexico  cheaper  and  much  more  quickly  by 
parcels-post  than  by  freight.  The  latest  catalogue  of  one 
of  the  great  department  stores  of  Paris  has  in  it  a  para- 
graph declaring  that  it  will  bear  the  cost  of  shipment  to 
the  United  States  by  parcels-post  of  all  purchases  to  the 
amount  of  ten  dollars  and  upward  weighing,  in  one  parcel, 
not  over  eleven  pounds.  Such  things  raise  the  question: 
What  is  this  parcels-post,  which  enables  shipments  to  be 
made  from  the  United  States  to  other  countries  or  from 
other  countries  to  the  United  States,  but  which  cannot 
be  used  among  ourselves  for  our  own  convenience  and 
necessities?  And  one  learns  that  it  is  a  tremendous  and 
long-established  institution  in  other  countries.  One  finds 
that  it  is  so  great  a  public  convenience  in  Europe  as  to  be 
considered  an  absolute  public  necessity. 

In  Europe  they  act  on  the  principle  that  public  utilities 
are  really  for  public  utility— for  public  convenience,  advan- 
tage, comfort,  accommodation.  The  post-office,  for  exam- 
ple, is  for  more  than  the  mere  posting  of  letters.  The 
organization  is  there— the  men,  the  means  of  carriage,  of 
collection,  of  delivery;  and  so  they  endeavor  to  give,  with 
all  this  organization,  the  highest  possible  quality  of  service. 

Cheapness  and  Efficiency  in  Germany 

IT  IS  astonishing  to  us  Americans,  who,  in  spite  of  decla- 
rations of  independence  and  such  high-sounding  things, 
have  not  even  begun  to  learn  that  government  is  primarily 
for  the  good  of  the  people  and  not  primarily  for  the  good  of 
officeholders  or  of  certain  corporations  or  classes,  to  learn 
of  some  of  the  things  that  the  post-office  is  made  to  do 
for  public  accommodation  in  what  we  like  to  call  effete 
Europe.  Here  and  there  the  post-office  is  a  collecting 
agency  and  for  a  small  fee  will  collect  those  distant  small 
accounts  that  are  apt  to  be  so  troublesome.  In  at  least 
one  country  the  post-office  steps  in  to  aid  the  law  and  will 
serve  a  summons  for  the  small  fee  of  four  cents;  but  of 
course  we  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing  in  our  country, 
for  the  very  foundations  of  our  liberty  would  tremble 
were  we  to  attempt  to  take  the  fees  from  constables!  In 
another  country,  Germany,  the  post-office  will  furnish  an 
identification  certificate,  vouching  for  personal  descrip- 
tion and  signature  and  photograph— and  all  for  twelve 
cents.  In  Switzerland  the  post-office  even  will  exchange 
your  library  books  for  you;  for  from  three  to  four  and  a 
half  cents  you  may  have  your  book  taken  to  the  library 
and  another  of  your  choice  sent  to  you  in  return.  In 
practically  all  the  countries  parcels  are  cheaply  carried  by 
the  post-office  and  in  a  few  they  are  even  carried  C.  O.  D. 

The  German  people  find  an  immense  and  varied  conve- 
nience in  the  system  of  the  parcels-post.  The  other  day 
I  noticed,  in  a  Frankfort  paper,  an  advertisement  stating 
that  hens,  ready  to  set,  would  be  sent  by  parcels-post; 
it  reminded  me  of  a  German  friend  who  actually  outfitted 
his  new  chicken  yard  with  sixty  chickens  sent  to  him  by 
post!  Many  a  farmer,  especially  among  those  who  raise 
special  products  at  special  prices  for  special  customers, 
delivers  his  produce  by  post;  many  a  German  family  of 
Rerlin  and  Hamburg  receives  its  butter  in  pats  regularly 
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mailed  every  two  or  three  days;  and  many  a  progressive 
German  farmer  goes  the  rounds  of  his  customers,  to  make 
or  renew  his  mail-customer  contracts,  not  oftener  than 
once  every  six  months  or  a  year.  The  larger  business 
houses  use  the  system  in  a  steadily  increasing  degree. 

If,  over  there,  a  visiting  friend  hurries  away  and  forgets 
his  overcoat  or  umbrella  or  grip,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to 
drop  the  forgotten  article  in  the  post-office  and  it  will 
follow  him. 

The  rule  that  the  address  of  the  sender  of  a  parcel 
must  be  given  is  made  necessary  by  such  cases  as  that  of 
the  good  old  mother  in  the  country,  who  out  of  her  affection 
and  her  apple-butter  keg  sends  a  sticky  jugful  to  her  loving 
city  son.  The  contents  of  such  packages  are  liable  to 
damage  things,  and  in  that  case  the  Government  is  sure  to 
set  about  collecting  damages— say  two  hundred  dollars 
for  spoiled  gowns,  a  not  unusual  kind  of  claim.  The 
sender  of  the  package  that  has  done  injury  will  be 
visited  by  a  behelmeted  and  besworded  official  who,  gut- 
tural of  voice  and  with  face  immobile  as  that  of  the 
Sphinx,  will  set  forth  that  such  and  such  a  package  was 
sent,  that  it  was  found  to  contain  thus  and  so,  that  it  did 
such  and  such  damage;  and  that,  in  short,  such  and  such 
moneys  are  to  be  paid,  and  paid  instantly. 

If  the  damage  is  due  to  the  service  the  Government 
itself  pays;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  convince  stolid-faced 
officialdom  that  the  service  was  at  fault ! 

The  Germans  revel  in  complications  and  intricate 
details.  To  them  the  American  desire  for  simplicity  is 
incomprehensible;  in  the  parcels-post  and  its  rates  of 
charge  this  propensity  for  elaboration  finds  ample  scope. 

The  charge  for  carrying  a  parcel  weighing  not  over  five 
kilograms— eleven  pounds— for  not  over  ten  miles  is  twenty- 
five  pfennigs,  or  about  six  American  cents.  Rut  the  dis- 
tance is  really  forty-six  of  what  we  understand  as  miles,  as 
each  German  geographical  meile  is  almost  five  of  our 
own  ordinary  miles.  For  an  unlimited  distance,  within 
their  own  country,  the  charge  for  not  over  eleven  pounds 
is  twelve  cents.  Rut  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  revel 
in  details.  Each  additional  kilogram— two  and  one-fifth 
pounds— costs  five  pfennigs— one  and  one-sixth  cents— for 
ten  of  the  German  miles;  ten  pfennigs  for  twenty  miles; 
twenty  pfennigs  for  fifty  miles;  thirty  pfennigs  for  one 
hundred  miles;  forty  pfennigs  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles;  .fifty  pfennigs  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles — this  one  hundred  and  fifty  being  some  six  hundred 
and  ninety  of  our  American  miles. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  are  tables  of  extra  charges  for 
breakables  and  for  living  things  and  women's  hats — 
delightful  juxtaposition!  There  are  special  charges,  too, 
for  the  admirable  object  of  giving  food  and  water  to 
living  things  shipped  for  such  a  distance  as  to  demand  this 
humane  care;  and,  with  more  evidence  of  the  romantic  than 
we  are  apt  to  expect  in  German  nature,  there  is  a  sched- 
ule for  the  watering  and  care  of  flowers  in  transit !  There 
is  another  scale  of  charges  for  packages  carried  on  a  fast 
train,  which  is  a  constant  temptation  to  expense  on  the 
part  of  any  shipper  who  desires  his  parcel  to  reach  its 
destination  within  anything  like  haste;  for,  by  compari- 
son with  the  ordinary  German  train,  even  a  canal  boat 
represents  speed. 

To  explain  and  tabulate  all  of  the  possible  varieties 
of  weight  and  cost  requires  the  detailed  tables  that  the 
German  mind  craves.  Rut  here  is  the  important  part  of 
it:  The  Germans,  with  all  this  elaboration,  find  that  the 


post-office  makes  money;  our  own  express  companies, 
here  at  home,  have  a  system  elaborately  graded  for  the 
carrying  of  packages  of  different  weights  for  different 
distances— and  they,  like  the  German  post-office,  make 
money;  all  of  which  leads  one  to  think  that  there  may  be 
drawbacks  to  American  simplicity  and  that,  should  we 
adopt  a  real  parcels-post,  we  might  also  adopt  to  advan- 
tage some  of  this  German  system  of  detail  at  which  it  is 
our  first  impulse  to  smile.  This  change  would  necessitate 
our  postmasters  using  the  same  degree  of  intelligence  that 
the  local  express  agent  everywhere  must  use. 

The  German  post-office  officials  do  not  attempt  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  determining  a  certain  proportion  of  expense  for 
one  class  of  mail  and  other  proportions  of  expense  for 
other  classes;  for  they  say  that  this  cannot  be  done  cor- 
rectly. Such  calculations  can  be  done  only  by  guesswork, 
where  the  same  buildings,  the  same  trains,  the  same 
employees,  handle  all  classes  of  mail;  and  anything  like 
guesswork  is  highly  repugnant  to  the  German  mind.  So 
far  as  can  be  estimated,  however,  the  parcels-post  appar- 
ently pays  for  itself.  That  the  post-office,  for  its  work  as 
a  whole,  adds  to  the  national  revenue  a  net  total  of  over 
twenty  million  dollars  annually,  seems  to  the  officials  a 
fact  sufficient  for  justification,  if  such  were  needed. 

Monkeys  by  Mail  From  Hamburg 

THE  maximum  permissible  weight  of  a  parcel  is  fifty  kilo- 
grams, or  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds;  and  for  ordi- 
nary parcels  carried  in  the  ordinary  way,  without  fees  for 
extra  service,  the  charge  may  reach  five  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  for  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  for  a  distance  of 
over  six  hundred  and  ninety  miles;  which  shows  that  the 
German  Government  does  not  precisely  offer  to  carry 
something  for  nothing,  though  at  the  same  time  the  popu- 
larity of  the  system  shows  equally  that  the  people  are 
mighty  glad  to  have  it. 

There  are  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  parcels  carried  every  year  in  Germany,  which  is 
an  average  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  for  each  of  the 
population;  and  there  is  an  average  weight  of  over  eight 
pounds  for  each  package. 

To  mention  only  the  maximum  charge  would  give  the 
impression  of  a  range  of  high  prices,  whereas,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  average  prices  range  low,  as  they  must  needs 
do  when  eleven  pounds  go  nearly  fifty  miles  for  six  cents. 
For  an  ordinary  package  weighing  fifteen  pounds,  the 
charge  for  ninety-two  miles— the  same  distance  as  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia— is  sixteen  and  two-thirds 
cents.  Constantly  one  comes  back  to  the  realization  of 
the  cheapness  of  all  this  compared  with  the  charges  of  our 
own  express  companies. 

The  sending  of  live  things  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  this  postal  service.  Lizards,  turtles  and  bees — 
all  properly  boxed  or  caged— are  not  uncommon;  and 
even  the  sending  out  of  little  monkeys  from  the  great 
commercial  city  of  Hamburg,  receiving,  as  it  does,  strange 
consignments  from  the  strange  corners  of  the  world,  is 
common  enough  to  be  mentioned  by  the  postal  folks  there 
as  a  specialty. 

No  one  seems  to  know  just  how  long  the  German  post- 
office  has  been  handling  parcels;  the  beginning,  however, 
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Why  the  World's  Biggest 
Furniture  Users  Choose 

KARPEN 

When  the  leading  railway  companies  fur- 
nish their  parlor  tars  they  select  Karpen  fur- 
niture. When  the  new  United  States  Senate 
office  building  was  furnished  nearly  2,000 
pieces  of  Karpen  were  used.  When  any  big 
hotel  goes  up  the  chances  are  that  Karpen 
furniture  will  be  installed. 

These  facts  speak  volumes  to  the  home  furni- 
ture buyer.  They  are  the  unsolicited  testimony 
of  the  biggest  furniture  users  in  the  world  that 
Karpen  Furniture  offers  the  utmost  in  value — 
that  it  is  the  most  economical,  the  most  service- 
able, the  most  comfortable,  the  most  stylish. 

Consider  the  rough  treatment  that  furniture 
receives  in  hotels  and  office  buildings;  imagine 
the  tremendous  strain  and  shocks  that  chairs 
on  a  flying  passenger  train  receive.  Yet,  when 
put  to  these  supreme  tests  of  endurance, 
Karpen  furniture  has  never  failed. 

These  big  concerns  spend  thousands  for 
furniture  where  the  average  man  or  woman 
spends  dollars.  So  they  must  practice  the 
most  rigid  economy.  Their  long  experience 
has  taught  them  that  they  save  money  by  buy- 
ing Karpen.  YOU,  too,  can  save  money  by  buy- 
ing Karpen  furniture  and  you'll  get  style, 
beauty  and  comfort  such  as  you  can  not  get  else- 
where. See  the  new  free  book  of  500  Karpen 
pieces  before  you  choose  upholstered  furniture. 

-Special  Correction- 


Because  Karpen  Upholstered  Furniture  is  the 
only  kind  that  bears  the  maker's  trade-mark  and 
guaranty  of  permanent  satisfaction  to  the  pur- 
chaser, some  readers  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  have  gained  the  impression  that  Karpen 
Upholstered  Furniture  is  costly.  Karpen  Up- 
holstered Furniture  costs  no  more  than  the  com- 
monplace kind,  as  can  be  seen  front  the  Free 
Karpen  Booh  of  Designs. 


No.  1806 — Karpen  Leather  Couch. 
Frame  work  of  solid  mahogany  or  quarter- 
sawed  oak.    Luxuriously  upholstered. 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Upholstered 
Furniture 

The  fact  that  no  other  maker  of 
upholstered  furniture  guarantees  his 
goods,  wins  thousands  of  new  Karpen 
customers  every  season.  You  take 
no  chance.  If  any  Karpen  piece  de- 
velops the  slightest  defect  in  material 
or  workmanship,  we  will  pi  omptly  re- 
place it  free. 

It  is  only  because  Karpen 
furniture  is  utter  perfection 
that  we  can  make  this  guar- 
anty. We  use  only  seasoned 
woods — only  genuine  Karpen 
leather  (no  split  stock)  —  only 
steel  springs,  such  as  speci- 
fied by  the  U.  S.  Government 
— only  curled  hair  (no  excel- 
sior or  other 
cheap  substi- 
No.  3169-Flemish  Re-  tute)-only 
naissance.  Old  oak  or  solid  master  work- 
mahogany  covered  in  Span-  men.  Karpen 
ish  leather.  furniture  is 

searchingly  in- 
spected before  it  leaves  the  factory. 

Sometimes  20  inspections  are  necessary  to 
satisjy  our  exacting  requirements. 

Book  of  Designs  N  FREE 


Send  for  the  Karpen  Free  Book  of  Designs  N, 
which  completely  solves  the  Home  furnishing 
problem.     See  the  original  Karpen 
designs,   so    suitable  for  American 
homes;  see  the  color  pictures  of  desir- 
able woods  and  leathers ;  see  the  500 
or  more  photographic  reproductions  of 
Karpen  pieces.    This  handsome, 
copyrighted  book  is  as  large  as  The 
Ladies1   Home   Journal.  An 
authentic  guide  to  correct  furniture 
buying.    Let  us  make  you  a  special, 
Jir sr  purchase  price  on  Karpen  fur- 
niture, througli  your  dealer. 


S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

Karpen  Building,  CHICAGO 
Karpen  Building,  NEW  YORK 
20  Sudbury  Street,  BOSTON 


Same  style  ; 
arm  chair  above. 


K&rpeo 

Cm  *.r*.  rvteed 
UpKolMered 

Furniture 


TKAbEMARK 


(65) 


No.  3160 — Same  style  as  ami  chair  above. 


is  traced  far  back  to  somewhere  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  No  one  ever  asks 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  good  thing,  for  every 
one  looks  upon  it  as  a  fact  established 
impregnably  and  beyond  question. 

They  do  not  bother  about  limitations  of 
shape  and  size  of  parcels  in  Germany  so 
much  as  in  some  other  countries.  If  the 
parcel  is  too  big  or  too  awkward  for  ordi- 
nary handling  it  is  none  the  less  likely  to  be 
taken  along,  but  an  additional  charge  may 
possibly  range  as  high  as  one-and-a-half 
times  the  ordinary  charge;  and  this  gives 
additional  opportunity  for  adding  to  the 
complications  of  their  tables  of  expense,  as 
does  also  their  system  of  insurance  and 
their  further  system  of  carrying  parcels 
C.  O.  D.,  collecting  and  sending  back  the 
money  up  to  the  amount  of  about  two 
hundred  dollars— all  of  which  the  post- 
office  will  do  for  certain  fees  above  the 
carrying  charges. 

Although  the  Germans  like  to  tell  of  the 
thoroughness  of  their  postal  service  and  of 
how  parcels  as  well  as  letters  reach  the  very 
remotest  mountain  regions  in  even  the  very 
coldest  and  stormiest  weather,  you  will  find 
that  in  some  remote  districts,  where  there 
are  no  post-horses,  heavy  parcels  are  not 
delivered  to  the  consignee,  but  a  notifica- 
tion is  sent  him  that'  his  parcel  is  at  the 
post-office  and  he  must  then  find  his  own 
way  of  getting  it  to  his  home;  again  show- 
ing the  German  desire  to  temper  obliging- 
ness to  the  public  with  a  certain  amount  of 
consideration  for  public  expense. 

Governmental  ownership  of  railways 
makes  the  question  a  somewhat  different 
one  in  Germany  from  what  it  would  be 
with  us  and  from  what  it  is  in  England; 
for  England  has  to  make  contracts  with 
the  railway  companies  for  the  carrying  of 
the  mail.  Before  crossing  to  England, 
however,  we  ought  to  look  in  on  Germany's 
rival  and  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  man  who  remarked  that  they  order 
these  things  better  in  France  certainly  did 
not  have  the  parcels-post  in  mind.  Indeed, 
the  French  parcels-post  might  be  described 
as  a  sort  of  marriage  between  post  and 
parcels— a  marriage  of  inconvenience. 
Parcels  are  neither  taken  in  at  the  regular 
post-office  nor  delivered  by  the  regular 
carriers:  it  is  not  just  like  the  English 
and  German  parcels-post,  nor  just  like  an 
express-company  system.  However,  it  is  a 
great  benefit  and  convenience,  even  with 
its  drawbacks. 

The  maximum  weight  carried  is  twenty- 
two  pounds.  Up  to  seven  pounds  the  rate 
is  twelve  cents;  from  seven  to  eleven 
pounds,  sixteen  cents;  and  from  eleven  to 
twenty-two  pounds,  twenty-five  cents. 
This  is  for  delivery  to  the  consignee  at  the 
nearest  railway  station  and  in  each  case 
there  is  an  additional  charge  of  five  cents 
for  delivery  at  a  home. 

French  Regulations 

There  are  extra  charges  for  certain  articles; 
the  mention  of  just  a  few  of  these  will  indi- 
cate, better  than  anything  else  could,  the 
infinite  variety  of  things  that  the  parcels- 
post  is  used  for. 

Plants  and  shrubs,  live  creatures,  boxes 
of  cigars,  pieces  of  furniture,  flower-pots, 
velocipedes,  baby  carriages— such  are  a  few 
of  the  enumerated  articles.  Live  creatures 
are  not  accepted  in  France  in  any  great 
variety,  but  the  variety  is  interesting,  for 
it  consists  of  crabs,  lobsters,  bees,  oysters, 
leeches  and  snails.  Positively  explosive 
articles  are  barred,  but  a  large  number  of 
articles  on  the  danger  line  are  admitted  if 
strict  regulations  as  to  packing,  boxing, 
bottling,  sealing  and  labeling  are  observed; 
and  here  again  it  is  illuminative  to  mention 
just  a  few  of  the  things  officially  enumer- 
ated: resin,  cotton,  oiled  paper,  charcoal 
in  small  pieces,  pitch  and  tar,  varnish, 
prepared  colors,  arsenic,  cobalt,  calomel 
and  shavings. 

But  it  is  better  to  cross  the  Channel  and 
see  how  it  is  done  in  England. 

Great  Britain  gives  the  railways  fifty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  such 
parcels  as  are  railway-borne,  this,  of  course, 
excluding  the  great  number  received  and 
delivered  within  the  same  city.  The  rail- 
ways are  paid  over  five  million  dollars  a 
year,  leaving  over  six  million  dollars  in 
gross  revenue,  from  this  source,  for  the 
post-office. 

It  seems  to  be  the  way,  on  that  side  of 
the  Atlantic  as  on  this,  for  railways  to 
make  Government  contracts  highly  favor- 
able to  themselves.  A  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee recently  made  a  report  declaring 


that  the  railways  are  paid  far  too  much  for 
parcels-post  service. 

This  English  arrangement  with  the  rail- 
ways causes  the  separation  of  parcel  mail 
from  all  other  kinds  and  a  cumbersome 
system  of  bookkeeping,  but  even  then  the 
officials  cannot— or,  at  least,  do  not— tell 
just  how  much  is  made  or  lost  by  the  car- 
riage of  parcels.  It  is  declared,  however, 
that  the  system  is  not  carried  on  at  a  Loss; 
and  the  official  best  qualified,  from  his 
position,  to  know  told  me  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  parcels-post  has  expenses  and 
revenue  just  about  equal.  That  the  post- 
office,  through  its  various  branches  of  serv- 
ice, had  a  net  revenue  last  year,  above  all 
expenses,  of  almost  eighteen  million  dollars 
is  the  vital  point. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  handled  last 
year  one  hundred  and  thirteen  million 
twenty-three  thousand  parcels,  this  being 
double  the  number  of  fifteen  years  ago  and 
about  two  and  a  half  for  each  of  the  total 
population;  and  the  average  postage  was  a 
trifle  under  ten  cents. 

The  great  central  parcels  building  in 
London  is  a  fascinating  sight,  filled  as  it 
is  with  packages  of  infinite  variety;  and 
one  sees  not  only  addresses  for  every  corner 
of  the  United  Kingdom  but  for  every  cor- 
ner of  the  world— for  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa;  for  Senegal,  Togoland,  Dahomey 
and  even  the  solitary  islands  of  Pitcairn 
and  St.  Helena. 

Parcel  rates,  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  three  pence — six  cents — for  not  over 
one  pound;  eight  cents  for  not  over  two 
pounds;  ten  cents  for  not  over  three 
pounds;  and  so  on  up  to  twenty-two  cents 
for  eleven  pounds. 

The  United  States  Far  Behind 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  leaves  rather  a 
high  minimum— six  cents— for  small  arti- 
cles; but  the  intent  is  that  for  little  things, 
such  as  a  handkerchief  or  a  pair  of  gloves, 
regular  letter  postage  shall  be  used,  because 
under  that  the  charge  is  only  two  cents  for 
four  ounces  and  one  cent  more  for  each 
additional  two  ounces. 

Under  this  letter  postage  the  maximum 
measurements  of  a  package  cannot  be 
greater  than  two  feet  by  one  foot  by  one 
foot;  for  the  parcels-post  a  package  may 
be  six  feet  in  combined  length  and  girth,  but 
not  more  than  three  feet  six  in  any  one  di- 
mension—and this  seeming-simple  phrase- 
ology becomes  positively  cryptic  in  the 
face  of  many  an  irregular  package,  and  the 
poor  puzzled  postmaster  wields  his  tape- 
line  and  mops  his  brow  in  bewilderment. 
Add  to  this  that  parcels  for  foreign  coun- 
tries must  comply  with  various  differing 
and  puzzling  standards  as  to  length  and 
girth,  and  that  all  sorts  of  distance  tariffs 
must  be  studied,  and  it  is  enough  to  make 
the  English  postmasters  turn  prematurely 
gray. 

There  is  a  system  of  registration  under 
which,  for  various  fees,  a  loss  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  authorities  can  be  com- 
pensated for  up  to  varying  sums.  A  four- 
cent  registration  gives  the  possibility  of 
compensation  up  to  twenty-five  dollars; 
six  cents,  one  hundred  dollars;  and  so  on, 
up  to  a  registration  fee  of  forty-four  cents 
and  a  compensation  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars for  loss.  Even  without  registration 
there  may  be  compensation  up  to  ten 
dollars.  No  compensation  for  the  breakage 
of  fragile  articles  is  given  unless  the  parcel 
has  been  carefully  marked  as  to  fragility. 
Nor  will  the  Government  assume  respon- 
sibility for  money  sent  by  parcels-post 
and  lost. 

The  regulations  of  the  United  States  as 
to  parcels  are  apparently  designed  to  pre- 
vent their  carriage  by  post.  Here,  parcels 
cost  sixteen  cents  a  pound  and  the  limit  of 
weight  is  four  pounds,  although,  absurdly 
enough  by  contrast,  between  some  two 
dozen  countries  and  our  own  the  rate  is 
only  twelve  cents  a  pound  and  the  limit  is 
eleven  pounds.  Besides,  even  as  to  our 
own  paltry  four  pounds  and  the  high  charge 
of  sixteen  cents  a  pound,  making  a  charge 
of  sixty-four  cents  for  such  a  package  as 
compared  with  twelve  cents  in  England, 
there  are  so  many  limitations  as  to  the  kind 
of  things  accepted  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  average  weight  oi  packages  here  is  only 
one-third  of  a  pound.  Even  with  our  high 
charges,  our  post-office  declares  that  it 
carries  these  packages  at  a  loss! 

Editor's  Note — The  article  on  The  Popular  Maga- 
zines and  a  Business  Deal  is  omitted  this  week  in 
order  to  make  room  for  this  timely  paper  on  the 
parcels-post.  The  Popular  Magazines  and  a  Busi- 
ness Deal  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 


The  maid's  day  out 


IF  Campbell's  Soups  weren't 
half  so  good,  you'd  want 
them  because  they  are  so  handy. 
And  if  they  weren't  half  so 
handy  you'd  want  them  be- 
cause they  are  so  good. 

On  the  maid's  day  out,  or 
when  you  have  no  maid ;  w  hen 
you  are  too  hurried  or  tired  for 
a  hearty  meal ;  when  friends 
drop  in  unexpected;  when  you 
are  lunching  alone  with  the 
youngsters  and  want  "only  a 
bite" — in  short,  on  endless  oc- 
casions— nothing  else  meets  the 
case  quite  so  exactly  as 


They  are  as  easy  to  prepare  as  a 
cup  of  tea.  Yet  they  are  as  tine 
and  rich  and  wholesome  as  if  you 
spent  half  the  day  marketing  and 
cooking  to  produce  them. 

There  are  no  choicer  materials 
than  we  use  in  these  soups.  No 
kitchens  are  more  spotless  than  ours. 
And  even  you  could  not  be  more 
careful  and  particular  than  we  are 
in  making  these  perfect  soups. 

Try  them  and  if  you  don't  think 
they  justify  all  we  say,  the  grocer 
returns  your  money. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 

Asparagus  Julienne 
Beef  Mock  Turtle 

Bouillon  Mulligatawny 
Celery  Mutton  Broth 

Chicken  Ox  Tail 

Chicken-Gumbo  Pea 

(Okra)  Pepper  Pot 

Clam  Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam  Chowder  Tomato 
Consomnifi  Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 

Just  add  hot  ivater,  bring 
to  a  boil,  and  serve. 

Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 

Joseph  Campbell  Company 

Camden  N  J 

"Uxcry!  Wuxtree! 
All  about  the  battle ! 
The  public  troops 
For  Campbcir  s  Soups 
From  Boston  to  Seattle!" 
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The  Joy  in 


Try  at  once  these  Yours 
truly  Pork  and  Beans 
you've  heard  so  much 
about  — 

When  you  taste  them  you, 
too,  will  rejoice  in  their 
nutty,  luscious  flavor — 
The  piquant  savor  of  the 
zestful  tomato  sauce  — 
The  toothsome  taste  of 
the  delicious  streak -o'- 
lean  pork. 

The  alluring  appearance 
of  these  whole,  uniform, 
delightful  Yours  truly 
Pork  and  Beans  simply 
compel  you  to  eat  the  mo- 
ment you  open  the  can. 
Almost  every  grocer  sells 
Yours  truly  Pork  and 
Beans — 

If  yours  doesn't,  go  to  one 
who  does. 


EARLY  one  spring  I  spent  several  days 
watching  the  snowslide  action  in  the 
San  Juan  Mountains.  It  was  a  wild, 
adventurous,  dramatic  experience,  which 
closed  with  an  avalanche  that  took  me 
from  the  heights  on  a  thrilling,  spectacular 
coast  down  a  steep  mountainside. 

Desiring  fuller  knowledge  of  the  birth 
and  the  behavior  of  avalanches  or  snow- 
slides,  I  invaded  the  slide  zone  on  snow- 
shoes  at  the  close  of  a  winter  which  had 
the  deepest  snowfall  on  record.  A  thick, 
snowy,  marble  stratum  overlay  the  slopes 
and  summits.  Appearing  in  the  scene  at 
the  time  when  spring  was  melting  the  icy 
cement  that  held  winter's  wind-piled  snows 
on  the  steeps,  I  saw  many  a  snowy  hill 
and  embankment  released  or  shed  off  and 
as  a  slide  make  a  meteoric  movement — one 
wild,  imperious  and  irresistible  coasting 
plunge  from  summit  crags  to  gentler  places 
fari  below. 

A  snowstorm  prevailed  during  my  first 
night  in  the  slide  region  and  this  made  a 
deposit  of  five  or  six  inches  of  new  snow  on 
top  of  the  old.  On  the  steeper  places  this 
had  promptly  slipped  off  in  dry,  small 
slides,  but  most  of  it  was  still  in  place  at 
early  morn  when  I  started  to  climb  higher. 

While  tacking  up  a  comparatively  smooth 
slope  one  of  my  snowshoes  slipped  and 
in  scraping  across  the  old,  crusted  snow 
started  a  sheaf  of  the  fluffy  new  snow  to 
slipping.  Slowly,  hesitatingly  at  first,  the 
new  snow  skinned  off.  Suddenly  the  fresh 
snow  to  right  and  left  concluded  to  go 
along  and  the  full  width  of  the  slope  below 
my  level  was  moving  and  creaking;  slowly 
the  whole  entered  into  swifter  movement 
and  the  mass  deepened  with  the  advance. 
Now  and  then  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
sliding  snow  slid  forward  over  the  slower- 
moving,  crumpling,  friction-resisted  front 
and  bottom. 

With  advance  it  grew  steadily  deeper 
from  constantly  acquired  material  and  from 
the  influence  of  converging  water-channels 
which  it  followed.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  its  birthplace  it  was  about  fifty  feet 
deep,  twice  as  wide,  with  a  length  of  three 
hundred  feet.  Composed  of  new  snow  and 
coasting  as  swiftly  as  a  gale,  it  trailed 
a  white  streamer  of  snowdust  behind.  A 
steeper  or  a  rougher  channel  added  to 
the  volume  of  snowdust  or  increased  the 
agitation  of  the  pacekeeping  pennant.  The 
morning  was  clear  and  by  watching  the  wig- 
wagging snowflag  I  easily  followed  the 
slide's  fortunes  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope. 
After  a  swift  mile  of  chuting  and  plunging, 
the  slide,  greatly  compressed,  sprawled  and 
spread  out  over  a  level  glacier  meadow, 
where  its  last  remnant  lingered  for  the 
warmth  of  July. 

Storm-Slides  and  Manuals 

Dismissing  this  slide,  I  watched  along  the 
range  to  the  north  and  south  and  from 
time  to  time  saw  the  white,  scudding 
plumes  of  other  slides,  which,  hidden  in 
canons,  were  merrily  coasting  down  from 
the  steep-sloping  crest. 

These  slides,  unless  they  had  run  down 
an  animal,  did  no  damage.  They  were 
composed  of  freshly  fallen  snow  and  in  their 
flight  had  moved  in  old  channels  that  had 
been  followed  and  formed  by  hundreds  of 
slides  in  years  gone  by.  Slides  of  this  kind, 
those  which  accompany  or  follow  each 
storm  and  which  promptly  make  way  with 
newf  alien  snow  by  carrying  it  down  through 
stream  channels,  may  be  called  storm  or 
flood  slides.  These  usually  are  formed  in 
smooth  gulches  or  on  steep  slopes. 

The  other  kinds  of  slides  may  be  named 
the  annual  and  the  infrequent.  The  annual 
usually  runs  in  early  spring  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  winter's  local  accumulation  of 
snow.  The  annual  carries  a  much  heavier 
percentage  of  rock  debris  than  the  storm. 
It  carries  from  the  starting  place  much  of 
the  annual  crumbling  and  the  weatherings 
of  air  and  water  along  with  the  tribute 
pried  off  by  ice  levers;  with  this  material 
from  the  heights  goes  the  year's  channel 
accumulation  of  debris.  The  annual  slide 
does  man  but  little  damage  and,  like  the 
flood  slide,  it  follows  the  gulches  and  the 
watercourses. 

In  snowy  zones  the  avalanche  is  com- 
monly called  a  snowslide,  or  simply  a  slide. 


A  slide,  with  its  comet  tail  of  powdered 
snow,  makes  an  intense  impression  on  all 
who  see  one.  It  appears  out  of  order  with 
the  scheme  of  things;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  one  of  gravity's  working  ways,  a 
demonstration  of  the  laws  of  sliding  bodies. 
A  smooth,  steep  slope,  which  receives  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  will  promptly  produce 
or  throw  off  a  sliding  mass  of  snow.  Raise, 
lower  or  roughen  this  slope,  increase  or  de- 
crease the  annual  snowfall,  or  change  the 
direction  of  the  wind— and  thus  the  posi- 
tion of  snowdrifts— and  there  will  follow 
a  corresponding  slide  action.  Wind  and 
calm,  gravity,  friction,  adhesion,  cohesion, 
geology,  temperature  and  precipitation, 
all  have  a  part  and  place  in  snow  piling  and 
in  slide  starting. 

The  infrequent  slides  are  the  damaging 
ones.  These  not  only  occur  at  unexpected 
times  but  in  unexpected  places.  Many  of 
these  come  down  slopes  over  a  course  never 
before  followed  by  a  slide;  or  they  may  run 
over  a  track  that  has  not  seen  a  slide  for  a 
century  or  even  longer.  These  avalanches 
occasionally  crush  through  a  mountain  vil- 
lage or  smash  through  a  forest.  They  may 
start  at  last  from  the  accumulated  weight 
of  annual  snow  remnants  or  by  the  giving 
way  of  a  cliff. 

A  Disagreeable  Avalanche 

On  the  morning  following  my  first  vivid 
slide  views  I  paused  to  wait  for  the  move- 
ment of  a  snow  deposit  in  the  head  of  a 
gulch  above  me.  The  warm  sunny  air  was 
melting  the  icy  moorings  and  undermining 
the  foundations  of  the  white  fields,  cornices 
and  castles  that  had  been  formed  of  win- 
ter's drifted  snow.  A  snow  cornice  and  a 
rock  spire  fell  together  while  I  was  watch- 
ing. Instantly  a  trainload  or  more  of 
massed  material  came  thundering  down 
the  gulch  to  go  by  me.  Formed  mostly  of 
ice  and  compacted  snow,  the  mass  ap- 
peared like  a  runaway  glacier.  Many  of 
the  bruised,  shattered  ice  chunks  appeared 
like  rock  salt.  These  and  the  snow  were 
being  crushed  and  ground  to  powder  by 
leaps  down  terraces  and  by  the  rasping  and 
filing  of  the  rough  slope.  This  was  a  deaf- 
ening and  disagreeably  noisy  avalanche;  it 
ran  nearly  two  miles  and  threw  off  increas- 
ing quantities  of  diamond  dust  in  the  sun 
as  it  dashed  downward.  A  cloud  of  steamy 
dust  lingered  for  a  time  over  its  stopping 
place. 

•Closely  following  this  avalanche  came 
two  tiny  ones.  Each  was  every  inch  a  slide 
and  each  of  these  pygmies  made  a  comical 
show  trying  to  overtake  the  big  fellow,  as 
though  they  had  procrastinated  or  had  been 
asleep  when  the  giant  started. 

About  one  mile  from  this  watching  place 
occurred  one  of  the  most  striking  avalanche 
actions  that  took  place  during  this  stirring 
outing.  Morning  had  shown  suggestions  of 
a  storm,  but  conditions  changed  and  some 
of  the  white  clouds  that  had  been  floating 
low  in  the  sky  united  in  the  head  of  a  gulch 
below  and  formed  a  fleecy,  billowed  white 
bay,  with  a  beautiful,  mysterious  ocean 
beyond.  Around  this  bay  rose  shattered, 
stupendous  rock  walls.  While  looking 
down  upon  this  strange  white  harbor  there 
arose  a  crushing,  thundering  and  booming 
behind,  as  though  everything  was  going  to 
smash.  An  avalanche  had  started  at  the 
top  of  a  long,  flattened  slope  that  stood 
against  the  skyline  above  me.  Later  exam- 
ination showed  that  after  years  of  wedging 
that  ice  had  overthrown  a  spire  of  rock  of 
many  thousand  tons.  Tons  of  snow  and 
debris  went  with  this  in  wild  boundings 
and  rustlings  down  the  slope;  everything 
loose  or  dislodgeable  before  was  swept 
down.  This  enormous,  fiercely  confused 
bulk  made  an  awful  appearance  as  it 
plunged  head-on  from  the  heights  almost 
directly  toward  me.  A  short  distance 
above,  it  struck  and  tore  unchecked  through 
a  grove  and  threw  off  a  great  columnar 
whirl  of  snowdust.  Most  of  the  trees  were 
crushed  off  where  their  roots  entered  the 
earth  or  the  rock  crevices,  or  they  were  torn 
out  by  the  roots.  Midway  through  the 
grove  a  rock  rib  caused  the  entire  slide  to 
bounce  above  the  earth;  and,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  several  yards,  only  the  tops  of 
these  low  trees  were  mown  off.  Many  of 
the  trees  were  carried  down  whole,  while 


The  Delight  in 


Give  the  family  the  surprise  of 
their  lives  at  dinner  to-night — 
Treat  them  to  Yours  truly 
Soup  — 

Show  them  what  genuine 
soup-delight  really  is — 
Find  out  for  yourself  how 
much  more  delicious  Yours 
truly  is  than  all  other  soups. 
Learn  all  that  is  added  in  qual- 
ity by  the  careful  selection 
of  the  finest  materials — fresh 
and  pure — blended  perfectly, 
canned  properly. 
You,  too,  will  be  delighted  in 
finding  a  prepared  soup  that 
possesses  such  delectable  fla- 
vor— such  appetizing  tang — 
You'll  understand,  why  the 
12  varieties  of  Yours  truly 
soups  are  rapidly  becoming 
the  national  favorites. 
Insist  on  Yours  truly — 
Your  grocer  —  or  his  neigh- 
bor— sells  them. 
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Frosty  days  demand  a  hot 
drink  rich  in  food  and  fuel  value. 

INSTANTANEOUS 
cheers  and  comforts,  warms 
and  strengthens. 

An  ideal  drink  for  red- 
blooded  folks  who  love  out- 
doors in  winter. 

Made  in  a  jiffy  and  served 
in  the  nick  of  time  after  sleigh- 
ing, skating,  motoring. 

A  sensible  "first  aid"  to 
anyone  after  exposure  to 
severe  weather. 

Give  it  to  children  when 
they  come  in  chilled  and  with 
wet  feet. 

Drink  it  before  as  well  as 
after  exposure. 

You  cannot  buy  better 
chocolate.  You  cannot  buy 
any  other  chocolate  with  the 
everyday  convenience  of 


INSTANTANEOUS 
CHOCOLATE 

Simply  mix  with  boiling  milk 

Gives  a  new  delight  to  chocolate 
desserts  and  home-made  candies. 

Made  by  a  slow,  secret  proc- 
ess that  is  costly.  Therefore, 
INSTANTANEOUS  is  not 
cheapest — only  best. 

Sold  by  good  grocers  everywhere  and 
at  the  selected  stores  that  are  agents  for 
Whitman's  Chocolates  and  Confections. 

If  you  cannot  buy  INSTANTANEOUS 
conveniently  write  for  sample;  or,  send 
40  cents  for  half  pound  or  75  cents  for 
one  pound  tin,  sent  postpaid. 

STEPHEN  F.WHITMAN  &  SON.Inc. 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Makers  of 
A  FUSSY  PACKAGE  for  Fastidious  Folks 
and  other  chocolates  and  confections  sold 
through  special  agents 


others  were  crushed  to  cordwood  or  ground 
to  splinters  between  rocks,  earth  and  snow. 
Never  did  train  thunder  past  me  more 
swiftly.  Snowdust  was  gushing  and  flying 
from  every  part  of  it  and  excitedly  rolling 
and  whirling  above  as  it  swished  by. 

It  shot  straight  for  the  cloud-filled  abyss. 
So  eager  was  I  to  see  this  mountainous  mon- 
ster plunge  overboard  that  I  forgot  the  mar- 
ginal cyclonic  winds  which  these  swiftly 
moving  avalanches  create.  On  the  very 
edge  of  the  jumping-off  place  I  was  flung 
flat,  then  clutched,  and  for  a  few  seconds 
violently  shuffled  about  on  the  rocks  by 
this  confused  gale. 

The  day  after  the  snowy,  stony  cataract 
leaped  down  into  the  silver  lining  of  the 
clouds  I  unexpectedly  became  a  figure — 
an  animated  atom— in  the  climax  of  these 
snowslide  exhibits.  Above,  the  flat-topped 
range  extended  far  away,  while  below  me 
for  four  thousand  feet  the  mountains  lay. 

At  the  bottom  of  one  snowy  arm  of  a 
V-gulch,  separating  these  arms,  was  a  low, 
tonguelike  rock  ledge.  I  was  waiting  to 
watch  Gravity,  the  world-leveler,  take  his 
next  fragment  of  filling  to  the  lowlands.  A 
gigantic  snow  cornice  and  a  great  snowfield 
filled  with  full-heaped  and  rounded  meas- 
ure the  uppermost  parts  of  the  other  arm. 

Deep  rumblings  through  the  earth,  echo- 
ings  from  crags  and  canons  through  the 
communicative  air,  suddenly  heralded  the 
triumphant  starting  of  an  enormous  slide. 
About  three  hundred  feet  up  the  heights, 
a  broken  end-on  embankment  of  rocks  and 
snow,  it  came  coasting,  dusting  into  view, 
plunging  toward  me.  As  a  rock  ledge  sep- 
arated the  two  ravines  above  the  junction 
I  did  not  realize  until  too  late  that  I  was  to 
coast  down  with  the  slide. 

Jl  Hair'Raising  Coast 

Head-on  it  rumbled  heavily  toward  me 
with  its  mixed  and  crumbling  front,  mak- 
ing the  most  impressive  riot  of  moving 
matter  that  I  have  ever  beheld.  Again 
and  again  the  snowy  monster  smashed  its 
shoulder  into  the  impregnable  farther  wall. 
At  least  one  hundred  feet  high  and  twice  as 
wide  came  its  impinging,  crumbling  front. 
At  times  the  bottom  caught  and  rolled  un- 
der, leaving  the  overhanging  front  to  cave 
and  tumble  forward  with  snowy  splashes. 

This  crumbling  front  was  not  all  snow; 
occasionally  an  iceberg  or  a  cargo  of  stones 
fell  forward.  With  snow  flying  from  it  as 
though  a  gale-swept,  snow-piled  summit, 
this  monster  of  half  a  million  tons  roared 
and  thundered  by  in  a  soundburst  and 
reverberation  of  incomparable  depth  and 
resonance,  to  plunge  into  a  deeper,  steeper 
rock-walled  gorge.  It  probably  was  moving 
thirty-five  or  forty  miles  an  hour  and  was 
gaining  in  velocity  every  second. 

The  noise  of  its  passing  suppressed  the 
sounds  of  the  slide  that  started  in  the  gulch 
above  me.  Before  I  could  realize  it,  this 
slide  swept  down  and  the  snow  on  which  I 
was  standing  buckled  with  me  into  the  air, 
struck  and  leaped  the  low  ledge,  rammed  the 
rear  end  of  the  passing  slide  and  landed  me, 
snowshoes  down,  on  top  of  it. 

The  top  was  unstable  and  dangerous— it 
lurched,  burst  up,  curled  under,  yawned, 
and  gave  off  hissing  jets  of  snow  powder; 
these  and  the  plunging  movements  kept 
me  desperately  active,  even  with  my  broad 
snowshoes,  to  avoid  being  swallowed  up  or 
overturned  and  smothered  or  crushed  in 
the  chaotic,  changing  mass. 

As  its  speed  increased  I  now  and  then 
caught  a  glimpse,  through  flying,  pelting 
snow  particles,  of  upshooting  rocks,  which 
burst  explosively  through  its  top.  At  tim- 
berline  the  gorge  walls  abruptly  ended  and 
the  channel  curved  swiftly  to  the  left  in  a 
broad,  shallow  ravine.  The  momentum  of 
this  monster  carried  it  out  of  the  ravine  and 
straight  ahead,  over  a  rough,  forested  ridge. 

Trees  alongside  were  thrown  into  a  wild 
state  of  excitement  by  the  violence  of 
swiftly  created  and  entangling  gale  cur- 
rents. I  looked  down  upon  the  panic 
through  the  dust -filled  air  and  saw  trees 
flinging  their  arms  wildly  about,  bowing 
and  posturing  to  the  snow.  Occasionally 
a  treetop  was  snapped  off  and  these  broken 
tops  at  once  were  swirled  wildly  forward  or 
backward,  or  were  floated  upward  on  ro- 
tating, slower  currents.  Its  sides  crumbled 
and  expanded;  so  it  became  lower,  flatter 
and  wider.  A  half  mile  after  leaving  the 
gorge  the  slide  struck  a  broad,  low  moraine 
at  right  angles.  The  shock  exploded  the 
rear  third  of  the  slide  and  flung  it  far  to 
right  and  left,  scattering  it  over  a  wide 
area.  Half  a  minute  later  I  clawed  from  a 
snowpile,  almost  suffocated,  but  unhurt. 
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THEY  pulled  the  annual  war-scare  this 
year  a  little  earlier  than  usual  and  in 
somewhat  different  form. 
Usually  the  war-scare  comes  at  the  exact 
time  when  the  naval  bill  gets  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  the  regular 
appropriation  embodied  therein  for  two 
more  battleships  of  whatever  tonnage  and 
type  the  Navy  may  have  decided  upon.  As 
it  has  been,  a  few  days  before  the  House 
gets  to  its  discussion  of  these  additional 
Dreadnoughts,  there  arise,  in  and  about 
Washington,  various  prophets  of  disaster, 
like  Hobson,  of  Alabama,  who  see  war  with 
Japan  only  fifteen  minutes  away — who 
have  visions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  laid  waste 
and  of  the  Mikado  having  a  sub  in  the 
White  House  ruling  us  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
while  the  hundred  million  Americans  are 
dominated  by  the  Japanese. 

This  war-scare  is  always  acute.  It  seems, 
to  hear  them  tell  it,  that  Japan  is  already 
within  our  borders  and  at  our  throats. 
Hence,  the  naval  program  ordinarily  goes 
through.  Then,  when  the  bill  gets  to  the 
Senate,  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  talk.  It 
is  announced  that,  though  Japan  may  have 
delayed  a  trifle,  it  is  now  emphatically  cer- 
tain that  the  disastrous  moment  is  at  hand; 
and  the  Senate  concurs  in  the  bill  with  its 
two  battleships. 

There  was  no  reason  to  expect  anything 
else  this  year;  but  it  seems  the  War-Scare 
Company,  Unlimited— of  which  General 
Leonard  Wood  and  R.  P.  Hobson,  the  hero 
of  the  Merrimac,  now  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, are  the  managing  directors— took 
the  business  out  of  the  hands  of  the  old 
War-Scare  Company,  Limited,  which  was 
managed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
his  chiefs  of  bureaus,  and,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  battleship  contention,  came 
marching  boldly  to  the  front  with  a  vast 
and  general  scheme  of  war-scare — not  con-' 
fined  to  Japan,  but  to  any  country  what- 
soever that  desired  to  put  a  few  men  in  a 
rowboat  and  take,  pillage  and  hold  any 
city  that  struck  their  fancy— or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  any  cities  or  all  of  them. 

This  time  it  wasn't  Japan  alone.  We 
were  informed  that  a"ny  tenth-rate  power — 
Monaco,  mayhap,  or  Costa  Rica— could 
invade  the  United  States  and  get  away 
with  the  goods.  The  general  defenseless- 
ness  of  the  nation  was  shown  in  dishearten- 
ing terms.  Here  we  are,  a  hundred  million 
people,  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  and  its  dependencies,  three  thou- 
sand miles  on  one  side  from  any  country 
that  might  decide  to  take  us  over  and 
five  thousand  miles  away  on  the  other, 
with  absolutely  no  means  of  protection — ■ 
nothing!  We  haven't  a  standing  army  of 
one  or  two  million  men.  The  entire  coast, 
from  the  top  of  Maine  to  the  bottom  of 
Florida  and  from  the  tip  of  Washington  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  California,  is  not  a 
continuous  fort.  There  are  no  guns,  no 
cartridges,  no  equipment,  not  a  single,  soli- 
tary means  of  defense.  It  is  a  total  loss 
and  no  insurance.  Deplorable,  too,  and 
sickening  to  our  pride. 

That  "  Confidential "  Report 

When  I  say  we  were  informed  I  mean  it 
in  a  broad,  general  sense,  not  officially;  for 
the  report  to  Congress  that  brought  out 
this  information  was  not  received  by  Con- 
gress. It  merely  was  printed  in  a  dozen  or 
two  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
whereby,  of  course,  its  terms 'were  effec- 
tually concealed.  What  happened  was  that 
in  response  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
House,  asking  the  Secretary  of  War  for  an 
accounting  of  the  national  defense,  a  report 
was  written  showing  this  utter  and  terrible 
lack  of  preparation.  It  was  sent  out  by  the 
news  distributing  agencies  for  release  on  a 
certain  day.  Inadvertently  one  newspaper, 
thinking  this  report  was  the  regular  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  printed  it  and  others 
took  it.  Notwithstanding,  when  the  report 
came  to  the  House  marked  "Confidential," 
although  it  had  been  sent  to  the  newspapers 
to  be  printed  on  the  day  it  was  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  House,  it  was  sent  back  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who,  after  a  colloquy 
with  President  Taft— who  appears  not  to 
have  known  what  was  going  on— sent  in  a 
shorter  report  with  nothing  in  it. 

Congress  was  excited.  Congress  always 
is  excited  on  matters  of  this  kind.  Still, 
that  isn't  remarkable;  for,  as  it  appears, 
Congress  was  the  only  assemblage  in  the 


wide,  wide  world  that  didn't  seem  to  know 
what  the  report  set  forth.  There  isn't  a 
war  office  on  earth  that  isn't  in  possession 
of  the  exact  facts  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  national  defenses  of  'this  country. 
Everybody  knows  there  are  vast  stretches 
of  coast  that  are  unguarded;  that  our  army 
is  merely  a  handful  of  men;  that  our  ships, 
although  as  big  and  heavy  as  any,  have 
no  very  great  defensive  functions  because, 
although  we  have  built  and  are  building 
many  battleships,  we  have  not  built  colliers 
for  them.  There  was  no  news  in  the  report. 

Still,  the  War-Scare  Company,  Unlim- 
ited, thought  to  make  a  great  impression 
by  that  report.  It  was  prepared  by  Gen- 
eral Leonard  Wood  and  his  staff  assistants, 
and  indorsed  by  Secretary  Dickinson. 
Hobson  knew  all  about  it  and  undoubtedly 
was  concerned  in  its  presentation.  The 
row  that  arose  over  it  and  the  consequent 
additional  publicity  came  about  in  a  curi- 
ous way.  This  is  the  inside  story:  A  few 
days  after  Congress  met  Representative 
Hobson  called  at  the  hotel  where  Chairman 
Tawney,  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, lives.  They  wenttto  Tawney's  room. 
Then  Hobson  unfolded  to  Tawney,  who  had 
heard  the  story  many  times  before,  the 
unpreparedness  of  this  country.  Likewise 
he  showed  to  Tawney  a  copy  of  the  report 
which  set  these  things  forth.  This  was  the 
first  Tawney  had  heard  of  it. 

The  War=Scare  Company  Bungles 

Then,  after  making  his  oration,  Hobson 
came  to  the  crux  of  the  matter.  He  told 
Tawney  that  he  and  General  Wood  had 
prepared  a  bill  providing  for  a  Council  for 
National  Defense— or  board  or  something — 
comprising  certain  soldiers,  sailors,  states- 
men and  others,  and  urged  that  Tawney 
introduce  the  bill  in  the  House  as  the 
crowning  achievement  of  an  illustrious 
legislative  career  about  to  draw  to  a  close, 
temporarily,  at  least,  on  March  fourth 
next.  Hobson  said  the  plan  was  to  have 
Senator  Hale  introduce  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  as  a  crowning  achievement  of  his 
illustrious  legislative  career  also,  the  Sen- 
ator being  in  the  same  boat  as  Tawney  and 
leaving  Congress  on  March  fourth  next. 
Tawney  took  the  report  and  later  made  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  War-Scare  Company,  Un- 
limited, went  out  of  business  for  the  time 
being. 

The  episode  proved  that  the  War-Scare 
Company,  Unlimited,  doesn't  know  its 
business.  In  the  old  days,  when  the  War- 
Scare  Company,  Limited,  was  operating 
and  had  the  expert  advice  of  one  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  there  would  have  been 
no  such  bungle  as  this.  The  Colonel  knew 
how  to  rake  up  a  war-scare  as  was  a  war- 
scare.  He  didn't  begin  operations  in 
Washington  with  a  report,  or  with  a  bill,  or 
anything  like  that.  He  started  something 
away  off  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  had  it  grow 
out  there  and  then  increase  in  intensity 
until  it  came  into  Washington.  Witness 
that  time  when  he  brought  the  big  Cali- 
fornia delegation  across  the  continent  to 
confer  with  him,  and  created  such  a  fear 
of  hostilities  with  Japan  that  his  program 
for  battleships  went  through  immediately 
thereafter  with  a  whoop.  They  are  poor 
performers,  these  members  of  the  new 
War-Scare  Company — mere  amateurs. 

Meantime  the  House  of  Representatives 
bulged  ecstatically  into  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  a  proud  record  of  some 
startling  economies.  It  was  decided  to  dis- 
pense with  the  baths  in  the  House  office 
building,  an  ornate  set  of  marble  cleansing 
apparatus  in  the  basement  of  that  huge 
structure,  where  weary  or  perhaps  soiled 
statesmen  have  been  accustomed  to  lave 
themselves  for  the  amelioration  of  the  one 
condition  or  the  other.  This  started  when 
the  amounts  for  the  salaries  of  the  House 
bath  attendants  were  being  appropriated. 
Last  year  Senator  Bristow,  of  Kansas, 
touched  immortality  with  his  fingertips  by 
insisting  that  the  attendants  in  the  Senate 
baths  should  be  deprived  of  their  jobs; 
whereupon  the  Senate  agreed,  but  kept 
the  attendants  j  ust  the  same.  They  simply 
changed  their  designation  and  made  the 
attendants  clerks;  and  they  are  there 
today,  rubbing  and  massaging  and  other- 
wise tenderly  caring  for  the  Senators. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  House  took  a 
whack  at  the  House  bathmen  when  their 


cretary 

salaries,  as  fixed  in  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  appropriation  bill,  were  under 
consideration.  Certain  salaries  were  desig- 
nated. Immediately  there  were  many 
yells,  some  from  the  Republican  and  some 
from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House,  and 
the  attendants  were  given  a  black  eye  when 
the  vote  was  taken.  Thereupon  Repre- 
sentative Mann,  of  Chicago,  made  a  joke 
of  it  by  offering  an  amendment  that  in- 
structed the  superintendent  of  the  House 
building  to  tear  out  all  bathtubs,  plumbing 
and  apparatus,  sell  it  all  and  turn  the 
proceeds  into  the  Treasury.  They  adopted 
that  too. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing  that  makes  those 
who  know  of  the  workings  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  such  a  contempt  for 
that  body.  Of  course  all  this  crusade  against 
bath  attendants  and  baths  was  mere  hum- 
bug. The  men  who  made  it  will  get  such 
credit  for  it  in  their  home  districts  as  they 
think  they  need;  the  items  will  be  put 
back  in  the  bill  in  conference  and  everybody 
will  vote  for  the  conference  report — and  the 
baths  will  continue  to  flourish  as  at  present. 
The  same  sort  of  thing  is  constantly  occur- 
ring. A  windjammer  gets  up  and  makes  a 
howl  against  some  item  that  appeals  to  him 
as  good  material  for  crusading  for  home 
consumption.  A  lot  of  other  windjammers 
follow  and  send  back  reports  to  their  con- 
stituents of  their  ceaseless  efforts  for  econ- 
omy. Then  the  items  are  put  back  in 
conference  and  everybody  votes  for  the 
conference  reports,  and  there  you  are.  The 
humbug  has  humbugged  the  folks  back 
home  and  that  is  all  the  windjammer 
intended  to  do. 

A  historic  instance  was  that  time  when 
they  put  an  amendment  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  on 
Government  reservations  and  in  Govern- 
ment buildings.  That  was  a  favorite  gal- 
lery play  of  a  certain  kind  of  statesman  for 
many  years.  The  provision  was  always 
stricken  out  and  the  frauds  who  put  it  in 
the  bill  could  continue  getting  their  drinks 
at  the  restaurant.  One  year,  however,  the 
Senate,  tired  of  helping  certain  members  of 
the  House  get  credit  for  what  was  only 
hypocrisy,  refused  to  cut  out  the  item;  and 
no  members  were  more  chagrined  than 
those  who  voted  for  the  amendment  and 
spoke  for  it  in  the  House.  It  made  it  much 
more  difficult  for  them  to  get  their  daily 
quota  of  drinks  and  of  course  established 
speak-easies  in  various  parts  of  the  Capitol. 

Jl  Democratic  Slip 

Economy  seems  to  be  all  the  rage,  al- 
though it  is  noticeable  that  this  Govern- 
ment mostly  economizes  at  the  expense  of 
the  clerks.  The  plan  works  both  ways; 
for  when  there  came  up  in  the  House  vari- 
ous propositions  in  this  bill  for  the  read- 
justment of  certain  salaries  of  men  in  the 
Treasury  Department  they  were  knocked 
out  on  a  point  of  order.  Now  those  salaries 
and  advances  were  the  result  of  two  years' 
work  in  the  Treasury  Department,  work  of 
reorganization  and  cutting  down,  whereby 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  is 
saved— and  the  total  increase  in  salaries 
was  but  a  few  thousand  dollars;  and  the 
Treasury  goes  back  to  its  old  disorganized 
condition,  unless  the  Senate  intervenes,  as 
it  should  and  may. 

The  discussion  on  this  bill  shows  what 
will  happen  to  every  other  bill  carrying 
appropriations.  They  are  fierce  for  econ- 
omy—must have  it!  However,  it  is  con- 
ceded privately  that  sometimes  a  member 
goes  too  far— viewed  in  the  cold,  gray  light 
of  the  morning  after.  When  the  House 
was  at  its  pruning,  Representative  Johnson, 
of  South  Carolina,  made  an  impassioned 
plea  against  the  retention  of  three  clerks 
who  have  been  employed  for  some  years  to 
make  a  digest  of  private  claims. 

Representative  Gillett  was  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  but  Tawney  happened  in  and  heard 
what  was  going  on.  Gillett  wanted  to 
make  a  fight,  but  Tawney  whispered:  "Let 
them  have  it."  The  amendment  was 
passed.  When  the  Democrats  woke  up 
they  found  they  had  deprived  themselves 
of  three  very  good  jobs,  for  the  clerks  on 
this  work  are  carried  until  July  first  next 
by  the  existing  law  and  then,  in  any  event, 
would  have  been  dropped  and  three  good 
Democrats  given  the  jobs— quite  an  item 
when  the  hordes  of  hungry  Democrats  who 
want  jobs  are  taken  into  consideration. 
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THE  title  of  this 
book  is  "  Re- 
garding the  Yale 
Hardware  for  Your 
Home," — but  that 
doesn't  begin  to  tell 
the  story. 

It  gives,  in  simple  words  and 
pictures,  the  characteristics  of 
the  principal  "schools"  or 
"periods"  of  architecture — 
shows  photographs  of  famous 
buildings  in  the  varying  styles 
■ — Colonial,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis 
XVI.,  Empire,  English,  Gothic 
and  many  others. 

It  shows,  too,  many  care- 
fully studied  Hardware  de- 
signs in  each  "period"  of 
decoration.  But  it  is  in  no 
sense  a  catalogue. 

There  are  beautifully  printed 
pages  full  of  interesting  matter. 
For  instance,  one  which  tells 
approximately  what  you  ought 
to  spend  for  Hardware  in  houses 
or  other  buildings,  according  to 
the  cost  of  the  building. 

It  is  free,  though  it  ought 
not  to  be.  And  a  post  card 
will  bring  it  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

No  matter  how  long  before 
you  are  going  to  build  —  Send 
for  the  book  today. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Makers  of  Yale  Products 

Locks,  Padlocks,  Builders'  Hardware 
Door    Checks   and    Chain  Blocks. 

9  Murray  St.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago,      Boston,  Washington. 
San  Francisco,   London,    Paris,  Hamburg 
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HUDSON  "33" 


"33" 
Touring 

Car 
$1250 


"33" 
Pony 
Tonneau 
$1300 


The  "33"  Torpedo  $1350 

Equipment  on  all  models  includes  3  oil  and  2  gas  lamps,  horn,  tools,  pump,  quick 
detachable  rims,  gas  generator. 

Mohair  Top,  Prest-O-Lite  tank  instead  of  gas  generator  and  Duplex  system  ignition, 
with  famous  Bosch  high  tension  Magneto,  $150  extra  for  either  model. 

687  Sold  the  First  Day 

Reserve  Your  Hudson  Now 


The  first  days'  sales  made  to  individuals  by  Hudson 
dealers  —  on  the  day  when  the  new  HUDSON  "33" 
arrived  —  totaled  687  cars. 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  automo- 
biles sold  the  first  day! 

There  has  not  been  a  day  since,  that  orders  for  im- 
mediate delivery  were  not  far  in  excess  of  our  output.  At 
this  writing  —  in  midwinter  with  a  large  section  of  the 
country  covered  with  snow— we  have  unfilled  orders  for 
more  cars  wanted  at  once  than  we  can  produce  in  a  month. 

Judge  what  the  demand  will  be  in  the  spring. 

You  will  see  the  necessity  if  you  want  this  car,  of 
arranging  a  delivery  date  now. 

Dealers  cannot  be  given  more  cars  than  has  already 
been  arranged  for.  We  are,  in  fact,  compelled  to  reduce 
some  of  the  allotments  made  for  early  delivery. 


Our  whole  output  was  taken  by  dealers  before  the  first 
car  was  shipped.  Some  dealers  had  sold  half  the  cars  they 
had  arranged  for  before  they  had  received  a  demonstrator. 

The  over  supply  of  low-priced  cars  last  summer  may 
have  led  some  to  think  that  good  cars  will  be  plentiful. 
But  remember  that  the  over  supply  was  of  old  model  cars, 
displaced  largely  by  the  announcement  of  Howard  E. 
Coffin's  latest  design  — the  new  HUDSON  "33." 


Howard  E.  Coffin  is  known  for  the  successes  he  has 
produced  wherever  automobiles  are  used.  The  four 
famous  cars  he  designed  were  the  leaders  of  their  time. 
At  first  he  designed  high-priced  cars.  Then  he  turned  his 
attention  to  building  a  car  that  would  give  the  same  satis- 
factory service  —  that  has  the  same  grace  and  beauty  and 
fine  quality  of  materials,  workmanship  and  finish  that  had 
been  expected  only  of  those  selling  at  $2,000  and  up. 

The  HUDSON  "33"  is  his  masterpiece. 


Desirable  cars  are  difficult  to  obtain  when  they  are 
wanted. 

You  who  wait  until  spring  comes  will  surely  find  this 
condition.  The  most  desirable  cars  will  be  sold  far  in 
advance. 

The  six  leading  makers,  in  all  probability,  will  find  it 
impossible  to  make  prompt  deliveries  on  all  orders  in  May 
and  June. 

If  you  intend  buying  a  car,  begin  your  investigation 
at  once  and  assure  yourself  of  delivery  when  you  want  it. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  models  or  price. 

Even  cars  that  ordinarily  have  small  demand,  will  be 
in  large  demand  in  spring. 


By  taking  your  car  now  you  can  get  three  months' 
extra  use  without  extra  cost. 

A  1910  car  driven  15,000  miles  can  be  sold,  if  you 
desire,  with  less  sacrifice  than  a  1909  model  used  only 
half  as  much. 

Therefore,  get  your  191 1  model  early.  It  can  be  resold 
in  the  fall  to  as  great  an  advantage  as  if  it  were  delivered 
in  May. 

The  Coincidence  of  the  "33" 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  HUDSON  "33"  is 
the  way  the  latest  models  of  the  greatest  European  Cars 
resemble  it.  Leading  engineers  of  Europe  have  just 
exhibited  their  newest  designs  at  the  Paris  Automobile 
Show.  Such  famous  makes  as  the  Renault,  Fiat,  Mer- 
cedes, Isotta,  Lancia,  De  Dietrich,  Martini  and  many 
others,  show  identically  the  same  ideas  that  Mr.  Coffin, 
working  independently  of  the  European  masters,  put  into 
the  HUDSON  "33." 


See  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 


Simplicity  the  Keynote 

Simplicity  is  evident  in  every  detail. 
The  number  of  parts  used  is  900  less  than  in  the  aver- 
age car. 

Oiling  places  can  be  reached  without  inconvenience  or 
soiling  the  clothing. 

Moving  parts  are  all  enclosed  and  dust-proof.  This 
includes  the  valve  mechanism,  which  is  exposed  in  prac- 
tically all  American  cars. 

The  frame  is  heavier  than  is  used  on  any  other  car  of 
its  weight. 

The  motor  and  transmission  are  held  together  as  a 
unit,  giving  all  the  advantages  of  both  the  three  and  four 
point  system  of  suspension. 

Wheels  are  stronger  than  are  ordinarily  used. 

Springs  are  so  designed  that  they  are  practically 
unbreakable,  yet  are  easy  and  flexible. 

There  is  greater  leg  room  in  the  front  seat  than  is  pro- 
vided in  most  cars. 

The  steering  wheel  is  extra  large  —  same  as  on  the 
biggest,  costliest  cars. 

Don't  these  facts  make  you  want  to  see  the  HUDSON 
"33"? 

Think  what  it  means  to  obtain  for  $1250  the  master- 
piece of  such  an  engineer  as  Howard  E.  Coffin. 

Think  what  it  means  to  obtain  a  car  at  that  price  that 
embodies  the  ideas  that  the  leading  European  Engineers 
are  this  year  putting  on  their  cars,  anyone  of  which  sells  for 
from  three  to  five  times  the  price  of  the  HUDSON  "33." 

Then  think  what  is  indicated  by  the  687  orders  taken 
the  first  day. 

Doesn't  that  look  as  though  it  would  be  hard  to  get 
prompt  delivery  on  a  Hudson  "33"  in  the  spring? 

Therefore  reserve  your  Hudson  now. 

Write  for  complete  detailed  descriptions  and  address 
of  your  nearest  dealer. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


Licensed  under 
Selden  Patent 


4048  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT 


Copy  No.  17 
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Postum 
in  Modern 
Dietetics 

Surprising  how  many 
people  fail  to  recognize  the 
true  cause  of  many  head- 
aches, weak  nerves  and 
the  various  aches  and  ills 
brought  on  by  thought- 
less living. 

In  the  past  few  years 
millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  teaching 
people  the  natural  laws 
that  govern  health. 

Doctors  and  Dieticians 
have  time  and  again  pub- 
lished exhaustive  accounts 
of  experiments  showing 
the  certain  and  harmful 
results  that  follow  the  use 
of  some  of  our  most  com- 
mon beverages. 

Many  people  are  today 
giving  more  thought  to 
correct  living,  as  shown  by 
the  ever  increasing  num- 
bers who  are  using 

POSTUM 

in  place  of  these  question- 
able beverages. 

Postum  is  a  delicious, 
satisfying  drink,  when  well 
boiled  (see  directions  on 
package)  —  and  is  entirely 
wholesome. 

It  is  made  of  clean,  hard 
wheat  and  a  small  percent 
of  New  Orleans  molasses; 
and  with  cream  (and  sugar 
if  you  like)  is  an  agreeable 
and  nutritious  beverage. 

Ten  days'  trial  will  prove 
the  true  place  Postum 
occupies  in  Modern  Di- 
etetics. 

"There's  a  Reason" 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,U  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co., 
Limited, 
Windsor,  Ontario. 


MEJP^EBMM 

(Continued  from  Page  to) 

"Still  nothing  could  make  clothes  bear- 
able then,  and  I  began  to  notice  that  Lois 
was  shy  of  skirts;  and  soon  she  never 
bothered  about  what  little  we  had  on.  She 
smoked  cigarettes  because  she  liked  them, 
with  no  thought  of  the  plague  bugs. 

"That's  the  South  Sea.  You  can  bring 
the  Ten  Commandments  down  here  written 
on  steel  tablets  and  they  will  yield  to  the 
sun  and  the  warmth  it  puts  into  your 
nerves  and  your  ideas  and  will  become  of 
putty,  so  that  you  can  break  off  the  para- 
graphs that  interfere  with  your  comfort. 

"I'll  not  tell  you  of  all  those  days,  but 
the  time  came  when  I  was  not  sure  of 
my  reckoning;  and  I  kept  figuring  until  I 
got  it  right,  though  my  head  swam  with 
the  heat  and  the  strife  of  the  situation. 

"When  I  had  it  I'd  figured  we  should 
make  about  this  very  bay  in  a  day  or  two. 
When  I  had  done  that  I  put  Ethan  Mallory 
at  the  wheel  and  turned  in. 

"It  was  an  hour  or  more,  I  suppose,  when 
I  woke  up  sprawling  on  the  cabin  floor  with 
the  sofa  I  had  been  on  dancing  over  my 
head.  At  the  same  time  Lois  crawled  out 
from  her  cabin  door,  which  was  sideways 
from  where  it  should  have  been,  and,  hang- 
ing on,  turned  her  white  face  to  me  with 
terror  in  her  eyes.  I  drew  a  life-preserver 
from  under  the  bench  of  the  cabin  and 
placed  it  on  her  proper;  then  I  put  one 
about  my  own  self  and,  with  another  under 
my  arm,  I  scrambled  with  Lois  on  deck. 

"It  was  a  bit  of  a  typhoon;  and  where 
we  were,  or  where  blowing,  no  man  could 
say.  Ethan  was  fighting  with  the  wheel, 
which  tossed  him  about  like  a  cork.  I 
passed  my  free  belt  to  him  and  tried  to 
hold  the  wheel  with  him.  It  was  wicked 
to  fool  with  the  power  in  that  sea  and  I 
yelled  in  his  ear  to  let  the  schooner  fly, 
seeing  we  could  not  stay  her. 

"The  two  masts  went  clean  by  the  board. 

"There  is  no  good  in  fighting  when  you 
can't  fight,  but,  though  I  knew  we  should 
all  be  mawed  by  the  sharks  in  a  little  bit  of 
time,  I  took  every  chance  I  could.  Ethan 
and  Lois  were  in  part  sheltered  in  the  com- 
panionway;  I  went  below  by  being  pitched 
there  and  managed  to  unreeve  a  few  lengths 
of  inch  rope  that  was  about  my  sea-chest. 

"'It  looks  now,  Ethan  Mallory,  as 
though  your  God  had  determined  this  case 
between  you  and  me  without  giving  us  a 
chance;  we  are  all  going  together,  but  we'll 
play  the  game  out  together.  Reeve  this 
about  your  waist,  Ethan,'  I  said.  He  took 
the  rope's  end  and  tied  it  about  him  under 
his  armpits.  He'd  given  over  praying— it 
was  too  late  for  that.  He  smiled  at  me  and 
it  did  me  great  good,  for  I  saw  in  the  smile 
that  he  hated  me  as  I  did  him,  and  that's 
as  good  a  way  to  die  as  any,  so  long  as  you 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  dying,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

"With  a  safe  hitch  I  fastened  the  line 
about  Lois  and  the  end  about  myself.  And 
then  we  chucked  ourselves— there  was  no 
other  way  to  do  it— out  from  the  com- 
panionway  and  lay  flat  on  the  deck,  hang- 
ing on  as  best  we  could. 

"And  then  we  waited.  The  schooner 
raced  along.  It  may  have  been  fifty,  it 
may  have  been  a  hundred— any  number  of 
knots  an  hour;  then  she  stopped,  stood  up 
on  her  stern-post,  and  the  last  I  ever  ex- 
pected to  see  in  life  was  the  two  hands  of 
Lois  reaching  for  me. 

"And  the  schooner  and  the  sea  and  the 
very  world  were  not. 

"If  you've  lived  much  you'll  have 
learned  that  there  is  not  much  astonish- 
ment about  things  that  happen  when  you 
know  they  cannot  happen. 

"So,  there  not  having  been  a  thread  of  a 
chance  of  my  eyes  ever  seeing  another  day, 
I  was  not  overly  surprised  when  I  found 
myself  alive  on  a  beach,  God  knows  how 
long  after  I  knew  I  was  dead. 

"As  I  lifted  up  I  looked  to  see  what 
held  me  down— it  was  the  body  of  Ethan 
Mallory;  and  below  us  was  the  whiteness 
of  Lois.  We  were  a  tangle  of  bruised 
humanity. 

"I  lay  back  and  tried  to  twist  myself 
from  Mallory's  stifling,  heavy  body;  finally 
I  remembered  the  rope,  and  I  loosed  it 
and  rolled  him  off.  I  gathered  what  few 
rags  hung  around  us  and  divided  them, 
covering  as  well  as  they  would  Lois  and 
Ethan  Mallory  and  myself;  for  there 
seemed  to  be  shame  in  two  men  and  one 
woman  being  so  nearly  bare. 

"While  doing  this  I  noticed  what  was  a 
quiver  of  Lois'  eyelids,  and  I  slapped  her 
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51ory  Ever  Ibid 


Representing  all  that  is  best  in  the  candy  making  art, 
Liggett's  Chocolates  have  a  charm  of  flavor  that's  irresistible 

Liggett 's  Chocolates  are  not  sold  everywhere — but  by  select  shops  — 
The  leading  druggists  of  4000  towns  and  cities  in  United  States  and  Canada 


If  there  is  no  Rexall  Store  where  you  live,  remit  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you  a  pound  box, 
delivery  charges  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.    Pounds  80c.  and  $1.00 

Liggett,  Boston,  Mass. 


Seeing  is 
Believing 


More  Than 
40  Models  for 
Special  Requirements 


Nothing  is  left  to 
chance  and  guess- 
work with  theWALES 
Visible.  Items,  total, 
keyboard  and  all  are 
in  the  same  range  of 
vision.  No  other 
machine  combines  the 
features  of  the 


The  WALES  is  the  only  completely 
visible  adding  and  listing  machine  on 
the  market.  Because  of  its  visible  con- 
struction an  operator  can  do  more  ac- 
curate work  on  the  WALES  Visible  and 
at  25%  greater  speed.  The  flexible  key- 
board makes  correction  of  errors  auto- 
matic, instantaneous  and  natural — just  as 
you  think,  in  fact. 

WALES  construction  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. We  know  it  is  right.  You  will 
know  it  is  when  you  read  our  5-year 
guarantee. 

5-  Year  Guarantee 

The  WALES  is  the  only  adding 
machine  with  a  5-year  guarantee.  It  is 
the  only  adding  machine  that  gives  you 
positive  assurance  of  perfect  operation 
for  5  years  without  one  cent  of  repair 
expense. 

Visibility  and  durability  are  the 
reasons  why  the  WALES  jumped  into 


Adding 

and  Listing 

Machine 

instant  popularity  —  why  97%  of  our 
sales  are  made  after  competitive  tests. 

Free  Trial  Offer 

We  don't  ask  you  to  merely  take  our 
word  for  it — seeing  is  believing.  Let 
the  WALES  itself  prove  its  superiority. 
Gladly  we  will  place  it  in  your  office  for 
a  free  test.    Give  it  unlimited  use  in  * 
competition  with  any  or  all  other  «,* 
makes.     It  is  its  own  best  sales-  » 
man.    If  the  machine  doesn't  / 
convince  you  we  will  remove 
it  immediately.     No  obli-    /  rnnpnN 
gation  whatever.   All  at  yoUR 
ourexpense.  Just  w  rite     S  LETTERHEAD 
"Free  Trial"  on  the  / 
faceof  the  coupon.    /  an/p^uirrsndof^tei 


If  you  don't  care  to  cut  out  the  coupon,  write  that  you  saw 
our  advertisement  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  this  date. 
We  will  then  know  exactly  what  you  want. 

THE  ADDER  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  ^ 

Agents  in  All  Leading  Cities. 


trial 
Visible. 


jffer    of  the  Wales 


Address — 
E.  P.  1-14. 
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Fits  any  Incandescent 
Gas  Burner 

Ever  buy  a  gas  mantle — take  it  home, 
try  to  put  it  on  a  gas  burner  and  find  it 
would  not  fit? 

If  it's  a  Lindsay  it  fits  any  burner. 

At  30  cents  you  will  find  the  Lindsay 

Tungsten    (Registered  Trade  Mark)  the 

cheapest  mantle  you  ever  bought  because 
it  is  the  very  best  made,  therefore  out- 
lasts several  of  the  ordinary  sort. 

Lindsay  always  stands  for  quality. 
Buy  of  your  dealer  if  you  can,  but  if 
he  does  not  have  our  mantle,  write  us. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


Dealers:  We  want  every  local  dealer  to  get  his 
full  share  of  our  business.    If  not  supplied,  write  us. 


Ihi*  Centerpiece 
GIVEN 


The  New 
Colonial 
Art  Cloth 


Write  For  It 
Today 


Design  No.  1027 

We  will  send  you  free  and  postpaid  this  large 
beautiful  Stamped  and  Tinted  22X22-inch  Colonial 
Art  Cloth  Centerpiece  — your  choice  of  five  new 
designs — 

American  Beauty  Roses,  Poppies, 
Carnations,  Violets  or  Daisies 
with  a  diagram  lesson  showing  exactly  how  to 
embroider  it —if  you  will  send  us  30  cents  to  pay 
factory  cost  of  yards  Lace  and  Four  Skeins 
Richardson's  Grand  Prize  Embroidery  Silk  to  trim 
and  start  embroidering  the  Centerpiece.  The  Lace 
is  the  beautiful  and  popularOld  English  Ecru,  3V2in. 
deep,  and  is  worth  more  than  we  ask  for  entire  outfit. 

This  is  the  Biggest  Offer 
we  ever  made.  We  do  it  to  convince  every  woman  that 
Richardson's  is  the  best  Embroidery  Silk.  Your  money  back 
if  not  more  than  satisfied.  You  get  free  with  the  outfit  our 
big  new  1911  Premium  Art  Book,  illustrating  all  ihe  latest 
things  in  Embroidery.  Write  today,  enclosing  30  cents, 
stamps  or  coin,  and  state  design  wanted. 

RICHARDSON  SILK  CO. 
Dept.  4011      220  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE  *®S£^&tZZ& 

stories  — beautiful  illustrations — handsome  covers  in  colors. 
Departments  oi  Electricity,  Mechanics,  Photography,  Carpenlry, 
Stamps  and  Coins.  A  bit:  Athletic  department,  edited  by  Walter 
Camp,  is  a  feature.  Send  25c  to-day  for  a  3  months  trial  subscrip- 
tion. We  give  absolutely  free  to  tacit  new  3  months  subscriber  a 
clever  little  book  entitled  "  Fifty  Ways  for  Boys  to  Earn  Money." 
The  Boys'  Magazine  is  on  sale  at  all  newsstands  at  10c  a  copy. 
THE  SCOTT  F.  REDFIELD  CO.,  650  Main  St..  Smethport,  Pa. 


little  hands  together  and  called  to  her;  but 
in  face  of  all  my  trembling  hope  I  wearied 
suddenly  and  could  care  for  nothing  but 
going  to  sleep.  I  thought  again  that  I  was 
dead,  because  I  could  not  care  more;  and 
that  what  I  had  seen  was  part  of  the  long 
past. 

"It  seemed  that  I  had  been  asleep  for 
years  when  words  bored  their  way  to  my 
brain— faint,  stammering  words. 

"'Ethan,  do  not  trouble  more  with  me; 
try  to  get  John  back.'  The  voice  was  that 
of  Lois. 

"I  toiled  to  come  back  to  the  world  and 
by  dint  of  will  I  got  my  eyes  open  and 
stood  up;  and  I  looked  into  the  face  of 
Ethan  Mallory  as  he  turned  from  Lois  and 
looked  at  me. 

"  It  was  pleasant  to  me  that  I  saw  on  his 
face  the  same  sour  smile.  After  a  cast 
about  I  smiled,  for  I  knew  where  we  were. 
My  reckoning  had  not  been  badly  mixed 
by  the  blow.  We  were  on  the  sands  just 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  hills  yonder  and 
here  at  Toorlootai  I  had  my  station  and 
agent,  and  the  king  then  had  belonged  to 
me  for  five  years.  We  sat  quiet  for  a  time 
getting  our  souls  back  comfortably  into 
place. 

" '  It's  time  for  the  two  of  us  to  settle  this 
matter,'  I  said  to  Ethan  Mallory  after  a 
bit— and  I  nodded  toward  the  girl. 

"  We  both  looked  at  her  and  she  gathered 
her  rags  about  her.  She  was  not  a  sight  that 
added  to  the  peace  of  either  of  us. 

"'The  matter  is  settled,  John,'  said 
Mallory.  'Lois  Enderby's  word  is  mine 
and  she  will  keep  it.  She  has  work  to  do; 
God  has  spared  her  life  for  His  own  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  not  to  have  her  wife  of 
yours.' 

"'I'll  fight  you  for  her,'  I  replied;  'and, 
win  or  lose,  I  lead  you  to  Toorlootai — I 
give  you  my  word.  If  there's  a  missionary 
or  a  priest  there,  and  you  win,  he  shall 
marry  you;  if  I  win,  you  shall  marry  us.' 

"Lois  looked  at  me  curiously  and  I  saw 
she  was  changed.  Though  she  was  still  the 
white  woman,  she  had  tasted  bravely  of  the 
south  and  the  way  of  the  tropics  had  en- 
tered into  her  life.  She  was  not  ashamed 
that  she  had  but  a  handful  of  rags  about 
her  and  she  was  not  fearful  because  two 
men  proposed  to  fight  for  her  as  a  prize. 
By  the  look  she  gave  me  she  did  not  seem 
to  be  fearful  as  to  who  would  win  her. 

"'Do  you  love  me,  Lois?'  I  asked,  as 
she  stood  there  like  a  breathing  statue. 

"'I  do,  John,'  came  from  her  steadily. 

"'Will  you  marry  me  or  will  you  wed 
with  Ethan  Mallory?'  I  said  sharply,  for  I 
felt  myself  her  master  then.  'This  is  no 
time  for  fiddle-faddling,  my  girl.  You  are 
going  to  marry  me  anyway;  but  I  want 
you  to  tell  this  man  so  yourself.' 

"But  she  twisted  her  little  toes  about 
in  the  sand  and  said  nothing. 

"'Speak,  child,'  said  Ethan  Mallory. 
'  You  have  given  yourself  to  God  and  your 
plight  to  me.   Will  you  abide  by  it?' 

"'I'm  tired,'  she  said,  sinking  down  on 
the  sand.  'I  have  no  more  to  say;  we  seem 
very  far  from  troths  .  .  .  and  South 
Dedham  teachings,  Ethan.  You  have  my 
word,  John  Ilcomb  is  the  man  I  love  in  the 
way  of  the  world ;  and,  bad  off  as  we  are,  it  is 
a  more  beautiful  world  than  ever  before.' 
And  she  sat  and  looked  at  us.  It  was  my 
part  to  make  the  pace. 

"'If  you  beat  me,'  I  said  to  Ethan  Mal- 
lory, 'she  may  have  you  if  she  will  put  her 
word  above  me;  at  any  rate,  I'll  not  have 
her.  If  I  beat  you  I  take  her.  If  you  won't 
fight  I'll  take  her  anyway.  If  you  win  my 
word  is  yours  that  I'll  take  you  to  your 
wedding.' 

'"You  talk  vainly,'  he  said;  'you  say 
you  will  take  us  to  Toorlootai  and  you  do 
not  know  where  we  are.' 

"'I  give  you  my  word,  Ethan  Mallory, 
and  that  should  be  enough  for  you,  for  you 
know  me  well,'  I  said. 

'"I  take  your  word,'  he  answered;  and 
he  said  no  more,  but  thought  much. 

"'I've  tried  to  be  a  man  of  God,'  he 
finally  said  to  me,  'and  I  don't  love  this 
girl  as  you  do— it's  her  soul  I  want,  to  do 
the  work  her  Maker  selected  her  to  do.' 

"'You  trouble  yourself  too  much  about 
her  Maker's  intentions.  As  far  as  we  can 
see,  when  not  thinking  creeds,  God  made 
her  and  other  women  to  be  wives  and  bear 
children;  and  if  they  do  both  well  it  may 
be  their  Maker's  work  as  much  as  mission- 
arying.   Will  you  fight  for  her?' 

"He  turned  to  Lois  and  looked  at  her 
with  red  on  his  cheeks,  for  she  was  wonder- 
fully fair  there.  'Lois,  if  I  fight  him  will 
you  abide  by  the  result?  I'll  not  make  you 
marry  me,  but  I  ask  your  word,  if  I  win, 
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ATI 
LORING 

it  ©/  Youth" 


E  make 
clothes 
order  for 
young  men — 

mostly;  but  also  for 
older  men  who  ap- 
preciate the  impor- 
tance of  staying 
young  in  heart  and 
appearance. 

In  designing  our 
styles  we  aim  just  at 
that  one  object — to 
embody  in  them  the 
true  spirit  of  Youth. 

And  the  style  in  our 
garments  is  perma- 
nent. All-pure-wool 
fabrics  and  real  hand- 
tailoring  make  it  so. 

Every  suit  we  make  is 
guaranteed  unconditionally. 
We  are  not  satisfied  unless 
our  patrons  are. 

Our  immense  line  of  beauti- 
ful Spring  and  Summer  woolens 
is  now  ready  at  the  stores  of  our 
exclusive  representatives  every- 
where. Write  for  book  of  fash- 
ions and  the  name  of  your  local 
dealer  who  takes  orders  for 
Mayer  -  Cincinnati  All  -  Wool 
Tailoring. 

Clarence  Mayer  &  Co. 
Dept.  B     Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Every  one  admires  a  brick  house. 
Few  realize  its  low  cost  and  economy. 

Brick  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  reliable, 
really  the  cheapest  building  material  in  the 
world.  The  cost  of  wood  has  risen  until  a  wood 
house  costs  more  to  build  and  maintain  than  a 
brick  house.         Learn  tne  Factg    Send  today  {or 

our  Free  Book,  "A  Revolution  in 
Building  Materials." 
Two  Books  of  New  House  Designs 

from  leading  architects'  offices,  sent 
on  receipt  of  price. 
"A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000," 
2d  Edition,  41  designs,  25c. 
"  A  Houie  of  Brick  of  Moderate  Cos  t " 
({3.000  to  |7,000).  71  designs.  50c 
IVheii  writing  state  character  of 
TRADE  MARK       tuork you  have  in  r/iiiid. 

THE  BUILDING  BRICK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
1622  Flatlron  Building,  New  York 


Announcement  No.  35 

Winter  in 

Calif  ©raia 

Hawaii  or  Mexico 

is  the  best  time  of  the  year,  but 
no  matter  where  or  when  you  or 
friends  of  yours  contemplate  a 
trip  this  Winter,  the  Tours  De- 
partment of  the  Chicago,  Union 
Pacific  and  North  Western  Line 
solicits  your  correspondence  and 
suggests  that  you  avail  yourself 
of  the  unlimited  services  and  as- 
sistance it  is  in  position  to  render. 

5".  A.  Hutchison,  Manager 

212  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
PC16S7  (  275) 
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PRINT  FOR  YOURSELF 

Cards,  circulars,  book,  newspaper.  Press  $5.  Larger 
$18.  Rotary  $60.    Save  money.  Print  for  others, 
big  profit.    All   easy,  rules  sent.    Write  fac- 
tory for  press  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper. 
THE  PRESS  CO..  Meriden,  Connecticut 
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ONE  tool  for  driving 
all  sizes  of  screws  is 
the  idea  of  No.  65.  It 
has  four  screw-driver  blades 
—}4\  %\  A?  and  -><o"— 
carried  in  a  magazine  in 
the  handle,  as  shown  by 
the  ghost  picture"  in  the 
illustration. 

Made  with  six-inch  shank  and 
with  one-inch  shank. 

Mechanics — electricians  espe- 
cially, take  to  the  little  one  like 
flies  to  sugar.  The  one-inch 
shank  reduces  the  entire  length 
of  the  tool  to  6j{  inches.  A 
man  slips  it  into  his  pocket  and 
thinks  no  more  about  it — until 
he  wants  to  drive  a  screw,  when 
it's  right  THERE,  on  the  job, 
with  just  the  size  blade  he  needs. 
It's  mighty  handy  for  working 
in  close  quarters,  too. 

The  six-inch  size  (entire  length, 
llX  inches)  makes  an  ideal 
screw-driver  for  all  home  uses. 

The  grooved  end  of  shank  is 
strengthened  by  a  web  of  metal. 
Blades  are  securely  held  by  a 
41  Yankee"  device,  yet  are  easily 
slipped  in  and  out  with  the  fingers. 

Right  and  Left-hand 
Ratchet;  and  Rigid.  Adjust- 
ments made  by  a  slide  work- 
ing across  the  tool. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 

"Yankee" 

No.  65 
gazine  Ratchet  Screw-driver 

With  one-inch  shank,  95c 
With  six-inch  shank,  $1.10 


-TO  THE  DEALER  - 


If  by  any  chance  this  ad.  catches 
you  without  No.  65  in  stock,  wire 
your  jobber  to  rush  a  dozen  to 
you  at  once. 


Free  Tool  Book  for  mechan- 
ics and  householders,  illus- 
trating and  describing  66 
kinds  and  sizes  of  *'  Yankee" 
Tools.    Write  to  — 

NORTH  BROS. 
MFG.  CO. 
Philadelphia  Pa. 


dwnvm&tWru, 


Makes  a  boy  ™ 
feel  like  a  man; 
makes  a  man  feel 
like  a  boy. 

Shirts  and  Drawers 
Per  Garment 


For  Men 

50< 


For  Boys 

25c 


Union  Suits       Union  Suits 


$1.00 


50c 


Illustrated  "Porosknit" 
Booklet  sent  on  request. 

Chalmers  Knitting  Company 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

All  *'  Poroskmt'  *  has  this  label 


REG.  U  S,  PAT.0FF. 


3000  GUMMED  LABELS, 

Size,  1x2  inches,  printed  to  order  and 

postpaid.    Send  for  Catalog. 
Fenton  Label  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


$1.00 


never  to  see  or  speak  to  this  man— never  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  him.' 

"Lois  gave  him  assent  and  gave  me  a 
look  through  narrowed  eyes  that  should  be 
enough  for  a  man. 

"'I'll  fight  you,  John,'  said  Mallory  as 
he  faced  me  and  spat.  'We'll  do  as  you 
say.'  His  eyes  grew  to  pinpoints  and  I 
quieted  my  rage,  for  it  is  not  well  to  feel 
overly  angered  at  such  times. 

"'Will  we  go  away  from  Lois?'  I  asked. 

"'We  will  not,'  he  said.  'I  have  put 
away  my  faith  to  be  a  sinning  man  for  her 
and  it  is  well  that  she  should  see  what 
manner  of  men  like  you  mean  to  the  world.' 

"She  sat  with  her  back  to  a  palm  trunk, 
no  longer  Lois  Enderby,  and  South  Dedham 
was  as  far  away  as  eternity  is  long. 

"We  went  together  in  a  clash  of  blows. 

"He  fought  fair  and  well,  I'll  say  that 
for  him;  and  he  was  a  full  man. 

"  We  were  neither  fit  from  the  stress  we 
had  suffered,  but  hatred  stays  the  stomach 
and  lust  for  blood  steels  weakness. 

"He  put  my  nose  sideways  on  my  cheek 
in  the  first  few  smashes,  and  my  nakedness 
was  quickly  streaked  with  scarlet. 

"We  soon  smoked  with  sweat  and  blood. 
I  had  an  ear  of  him  torn  and  hanging;  and, 
in  turn,  I  felt  an  eye  closing  with  the  drip- 
pings from  a  cut  on  my  forehead  smarting  on 
the  ball.  And,  when  the  blackness  was  fill- 
ing my  brain  and  my  fists  with  the  knuckles 
near  sticking  through  the  torn  flesh  began 
to  wobble,  what  I  knew  would  happen  came. 

"Ethan  Mallory's  eyes  grew  startled; 
and,  as  I  twisted  a  glance  sideways,  I  saw 
what  he  had  seen— a  group  of  blackies, 
with  my  king  in  the  lead,  running  toward 
us.  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  would  have 
downed  him  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
look,  for,  as  his  gaze  wavered  toward  the 
savages,  I  put  all  my  life  into  my  right  and 
shot  it  to  his  chin  and  down  he  went. 

"He  went  down  in  a  funny  heap  on  the 
sand.  I  weaved  as  I  stood  and  turned 
toward  Lois,  and  she  came  from  the  palm 
and  held  me  in  her  arms. 

"I  was  up  and  about  my  quarters  in  my 
station,  which  you  still  see  above  the  beach 
there,  in  the  morning,  but  Ethan  had  to 
stick  to  his  cot  where  I  had  him  placed 
when  the  blackies  carried  us  both  back. 

"Lois  and  I  stood  by  him  and  he  put  out 
his  hand;  and  I  shook  it  and  he  married 
us.  As  we  walked  away  Lois  began  to  cry 
and  I  felt  the  anger  filling  me  again,  for  I 
thought  it  was  for  sorrow  for  Ethan. 

" '  No,  John,  it  is  not  for  Ethan  I  am  con- 
cerned, but  for  myself,  dear.  I  must  tell 
you  something:  I  have  deceived  you  from 
the  first,'  she  stammered. 

"That  was  not  pleasing,  for  there  are 
many  things  that  women  might  confess 
on  their  wedding  day;  but  I  felt  that 
nothing  could  be  amiss  with  her;  and  I  did 
not  care  particularly,  though  I  wished  she 
had  not  spoken.  So  I  told  her  to  keep  her 
confession  and  I  would  keep  mine;  may- 
hap it  would  be  better  for  me  if  we  did  not 
exchange  such  things. 

'"I  must  tell  you,  John,'  she  went  on; 
'I  have  lied  to  you  from  the  beginning; 
Ethan  knew  it,  but  he  never  said  a  word,' 

"'I  care  not,  Lois,'  I  replied,  though  I 
began  to  care  cruelly;  'say  no  more.' 

"'It's  the  wickedest  thing  I  ever  did,' 
she  continued,  'and  you  must  know.' 

" '  Well,  if  you  must,  have  it  over  quickly, 
Lois,'  I  said. 

"'That  is  it,'  she  answered. 

'"What  is  it?'  I  asked. 

"'Lois!'  she  said  with  a  wry  smile.  'I 
am  Lois;  but  my  name— the  one  that 
every  one  uses— is  my  first  name,  and  that 

is  '  She  flushed  and  her  eyes  snapped. 

'Oh,  I  hate  it!  and  that  is  why  I  lied  and 
let  you  think  my  name  was  only  Lois, 
which  is  pretty,  don't  you  think?' 

"'I  do,  as  you  know,'  I  said;  'but  what 
is  all  this  bother  about?' 

"She  broke  away  from  me  and  stood 
looking  earnestly  into  my  eyes  as  she 
shrilled  at  me:  'My  name  is  Hepzibah  — 
Lois  is  my  middle  name  and  it  is  only  an 
L.  at  home.' 

"'Hepzibah,'  I  said  darkly,  though 
laughing  in  myself,  'you  must  take  punish- 
ment for  that;  Hepzibah  you  shall  always 
be  from  now  on,  so  long  as  you  stay  in 
these  seas— and  that  will  be  for  the  rest 
of  time.'" 

John  Ilcomb  nodded  kindly  toward  Her 
Majesty.  "There  she  is,"  he  said;  "this 
schooner  and  all  my  others  are  named  after 
her — and  she  doesn't  mind  it  any  more." 

And  Her  Majesty  smiled  at  him,  lighted 
another  cigar  and  went  on  reading  her  Bible. 


The  Only  Adjustable  Razor — 

A  Light  or  a 

Close  Shave! 


Note  the  Curve  that 
gives  the 
Automatic 
Adjustment 


$5.00 

Everywhere 


SAFETY 
RAZOR 


Is  your  beard  tougher  than  the  average? 
Or  have  you  that  tender  skin  which 
admits  of  only  a  light  shave? 

In  either  case  you  need  an  adjustable  razor.  By  simply  turning 
the  screw  handle,  you  can  adapt  the  GILLETTE  to  your  par- 
ticular needs.  Your  morning  shave  becomes  a  delight  rather 
than  an  irksome  duty.  The  GILLETTE  shave  is  clean,  quick, 
safe  and  comfortable.  The  accuracy  of  the  razor  s  construction, 
its  rigidity,  and  the  security  of  the  blade  make  it  so. 

GILLETTE  BLADES  are  made  from  the  finest  steel  by  special  processes.  Flexible, 
with  mirror-like  finish.  Rust-proof  and  antiseptic.  The  keenest  and  hardest  edge 
ever  produced.  Packet  of  6  blades  (12  cutting  edges)  50c;  12  blades  (24  cutting 
edges)  in  nickel  plated  case,  $1.00. 

THE  GILLETTE  LASTS  A  LIFETIME  MO  STROPPING  -  NO  HONING 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Gillette  Line 

Gillette  Sales  Company  fj£ 

New  York — Times  Bldg.;  Chicago — Stock  Exchange 
Bldg.;  Canadian  Office — 63  St.  Alexander  St.,  Mon- 
treal;  London  Office — Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co., 

Ltd.;  Eastern  Office — Shanghai,  China. 
Factories:  Boston,  Montreal,  Leicester,  Berlin,  Paris. 


KNOWN  THE 


ORLD  OVER 


"  If  it's  a  Safety  Razor —  it 's  a  Gillette. ' ' 


Roosevelt  s  Own  Book 

"  The  Book  of  the  Year."    N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  community  to  sell  the  sole 
account  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  adventures,  by  his 
own  hand.  Strongest  co-operation;  large  commis- 
sion;  monopoly  of  territory.    For  prospectus,  write 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

Illustrators  and  cartoonists  make 
$20.00  to  $125.00  per  week.  My  practi- 
cal system  of  personal  individual  lessons 
by  mail  will  develop  your  talent.  Fifteen 
years  successful  work  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  qualifies  me  to  teach  vou. 
Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  Taft 
with  6c  in  stamps  and  I  will  send  you  a 
test  lesson  plate,  also  collection  ol  draw- 
ings showing  possibilities  for  YOU. 

The  Landon  School  an/carwonlSg 

1434  Schofield  Bldg..  Cleveland.  0. 
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The  Only  Thing  Against  This  Car 

Is  Moderate  Price 


This  monogram  on  the 
radiator  stands  for  all 
you  can  ask  in  a  Motor 
Car, 


Here  is  a  picture  that  is  the  most  typical  one  possible  of  the  utmost 
the  individual  can  enjoy  in  comfort,  luxury  and  utility.  The  setting 
might  be  different,  but  in  the  foreground  there  would  need  to  be  a  fine 
limousine  car.  The  limousine  is  the  supreme  accomplishment  of 
the  motor  car  builder.  It  is  above  all  other  vehicles  of  transpor- 
tation in  beauty,  elegance  and  utility. 

How  many  times  at  home  have  you  said,  "  I  wish  I  could  just  get  to  the 
office  without  all  the  trouble  of  going  there."  How  many  weary  nights  at  the 
office  have  you  said,  "  I  wish  I  might  be  set  down  in  the  warm  living  room  at  home, 
without  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  trip."  How  many  times  have  you  wished  you 
could  be  lifted  bodily,  without  worry  or  effort,  to  this,  that  or  the  other  place. 

Now  imagine  your  Chalmers  Limousine  at  your  door.  Step  into  it — that's  no 
effort.  Close  the  door  —  you  and  those  with  you  are  alone  and  exclusive.  Nod 
your  head  to  the  man  up  front.  A  little  electric  spark,  automatically  put  into 
contact  with  a  bit  of  gasoline,  which  has  been  automatically  vaporized  to  the 
exploding  point,  produces  power.  And  this  power,  guided  by  the  man  up  front, 
automatically  carries  you  to  the  office  —  or  anywhere  else  you  wish  to  go. 

You  don't  have  to  worry  about  it.  Read  the  paper.  Plan  the  day's  work.  Hold 
a  business  conference.  Play  with  the  children.  Enjoy  the  outlook.  Smoke  and 
rest.    Do  what  you  please  to  do.    The  man  will  let  you  know  when  you  arrive. 

There  is  no  chair  in  your  home  more  comfortable  than  the  seat  of  a  Chalmers 
Limousine.  There  is  no  sensation  more  restful  and  satisfying  than  the  sure  and 
smooth  efficiency  of  the  car's  movement. 

The  utility  of  the  Chalmers  Limousine  does  not  stop  with  taking  you  to  the 
office.  The  whole  family  benefits.  It  takes  the  women  folks  calling  and  shopping, 
and  they  come  for  you  in  the  evening  to  take  you  home.  It  takes  the  children  to 
school  or  brings  them  home.  It  makes  all  of  you  independent  of  street  car  delays, 
bad  air  and  strap  hanging. 

Limousines  are  as  useful  in  the  smaller  city  as  in  the  large.  We  have  sold  a 
good  many  this  season  to  people  who  wished  to  be  first  in  their  communities  to 
enjoy  the  prestige  of  limousine  ownership.    The  price  of  the  Chalmers  is  $3,000. 


The  story  of  how  we  happen  to  be  offering 
this  car  at  a  medium  price  is  a  long  story- 
much  too  long  to  tell  here.  It  is  our  policy, 
that's  all. 

Many  people,  used  to  seeing  what  they 
want  in  fine  town  cars  selling  at  prices 
ranging  from  $4,500  to  $7,500,  have  concluded 
they  couldn't  get  what  they  want  at  our 
price  and  that  is  where  they  are  mistaken. 

Price  is  usually  an  indicator  of  value,  and 
many  buy  the  highest  priced  things  on  the 
theory  that  they  must  have  great  value,  else 
they  wouldn't  have  such  high  prices.  Very 
good.  But  the  mistake  is  sometimes  made 
of  thinking  that  a  similar  article  may  lack 
exalted  value,  simply  because  it  lacks  ex- 
alted price.    That  is  fallacy. 

The  very  high  priced  limousines  have 
great  value  — there  isn't  any  doubt  of  that. 
But  so  has  the  Chalmers. 

We  know  the  Chalmers  has  the  constancy, 
the  style,  the  finenesses  that  you  demand  in 
a  closed  car.  It  has  the  goods  in  it.  And  it  has 
the  workmanship.  You  can  take  pride  in  it 
always. 

The  size  of  this  car  is  put  inside,  where  it 
means  roominess  and  comfort  to  those  who 
ride  in  it.  Not  outside,  where  it  means  mere 
bigness  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  the  street. 
Seats  for  five  facing  forward.  No  more  in- 
side room  in  any  car.  And  there  isn't  the 
upkeep  expense  that  goes  with  heavier  cars. 

The  Chassis  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
car  which  won  the  Glidden  Trophy  in  the 
hardest  touring  contest  ever  held.  The  motor 
develops  plenty  of  power  without  the  vibra- 
tion and  waste  of  a  big  motor. 

A  touring  car  body  can  be  quickly  substi- 
tuted for  the  closed  body  in  summer  at  small 
additional  cost,  if  desired. 

The  price  of  the  Chalmers  Limousine  is 
$3,000.  What  else  could  you  buy  for  $3,000 
that  would  give  you  so  much  comfort  and 
service,  your  family  so  much  social  pleasure 
as  this  limousine  ?  Interest  on  this  limou- 
sine investment  comes  in  time  you  save,  in 
luxury— in  service.  Compare  that  with  the 
intereston  same  money  invested  in  any  other 
way.  See  these  cars  at  our  dealers.  Write 
us  for  booklet  E. 


Qialmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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The  Ecstasy  in 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living:  Use  Yours  truly  Coffee. 

To  realize  genuine  coffee  de- 
liciousness:  Taste  this  delec- 
table, delightful  new  flavor. 

To  actually  become  irresisti- 
bly tempted :  Note  its  entic- 
ing, delicate  aroma — 

To  create  a  simply  uncon- 
querable appetite:  Taste  how 
genuinely  palatable  it  is — 

To  be  refreshed — invigorated 
— satisfied :  Drink  Yours  truly 
Coffee  every  meal. 

Such  is  the  happy  result  of 
having  the  many  blends  in 
Yours  truly  selected  directly 
from  the  great  coffee  groves 
by  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
experts. 

This  uniform  coffee-delight 
is  invariably  yours  if  you  will 
insist  on  Yours  truly  —  the 
National  Standard  Coffee. 


\\  it  h  their  more  fortunate  fellow  members. 
Thus,  when  a  man  makes  an  outside  club 
his  fellows  in  the  hall,  far  from  losing  him 
and  being  left  out  of  the  university  life, 
gain  a  more  important  friend,  who  keeps 
them  in  touch  with  it.  This  is  the  way 
the  dual  system  of  colleges  and  university 
clubs  works  out  at  Oxford,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  effi- 
cient here.  It  makes  strongly  for  democracy. 

The  idea  of  quads  at  Princeton  is  now  a 
sleeping  dog,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  dead 
one.  Already  there  is  a  graduate  college, 
Merwick,  organized  on  lines  quite  similar 
to  those  of  an  English  college  or  to  the 
Freshman  halls  at  Cambridge.  A  system 
of  undergraduate  quads,  in  this  wiser  and 
more  practicable  form— as  an  ally  and  cor- 
rective of  the  upperclass  clubs — is  reason- 
ably certain  to  come  in  the  course  of  time. 
As  an  architect's  plan  in  the  office  of  the 
University  shows,  new  buildings  are  to  be 
constructed  with  reference  to  it  as  a  pos- 
sibility. At  Harvard  the  situation  is  much 
the  same.  Impracticable  at  present  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funds,  it  is  being  clearly 
kept  in  mind.  It  may  be  long  delayed,  but 
in  the  end  it  must  come,  for  it  is  the  only 
logical  outcome  of  the  most  powerful  mod- 
ern tendencies.  After  a  year  of  the  compact 
and  well-ordered  life  of  a  Freshman  hall  the 
misfortune  of  the  old  scattered  life  will  be 
obvious.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  by  means  of  a 
system  of  upperclass  halls  or  quads  that 
the  assimilation  of  the  undergraduate  can 
be  made  thoroughgoing  and  complete. 

This  movement  toward  a  system  of  un- 
dergraduate halls  and  commons  is  most 
advanced  at  Princeton  and  Harvard,  but 
the  evils  of  increasing  size  and  disorganiza- 
tion that  it  seeks  to  remedy  are  univer- 
sal in  American  institutions.  Everywhere 
there  is  a  tendency,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, to  counteract  them  by  quite  similar 
expedients.  At  Cornell  and  the  universi- 
ties of  Wisconsin  and  Chicago  the  tendency 
has  long  been  conscious  and  those  high- 
est in  authority  are  laboring  quietly  but 
powerfully  to  bring  it  into  effect. 

In  the  system  of  instruction  there  has 
been  a  similar  disorganization,  and  the 
prevailing  remedy  is  the  same— a  personal 
interest  in  the  Freshman  and  a  general 
reorganization  in  his  behalf.  For  a  genera- 
tion the  theory  has  been  that  he  is  able  to 
shift  for  himself —that  an  enlightened  self- 
interest  directs  him  inerrantly  in  choosing 
and  grouping  his  courses  of  instruction. 
Experience  has  not  justified  this  optimism. 
The  light  of  his  self-interest  is  all  too  in- 
clined to  smoke.  Certain  subjects  are 
inevitably  more  difficult  than  others,  cer- 
tain instructors  more  severe;  and  this  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  cheerful  guild  of 
loafers  keeps  thoroughly  well  informed. 

The  Princeton  System  Costly 

The  earnest  student  found  great  difficulties. 
Even  when  he  knew  what  he  wanted  in  the 
way  of  education  it  was  usually  impossible, 
because  of  the  splitting  up  of  subjects  and 
the  conflict  of  lecture  hours  and  examina- 
tions, to  pursue  a  well-ordered,'  systematic 
course.  And  generally  he  did  not  know. 
Few  fellows  of  eighteen  do,  however  serious. 

It  was  Princeton  again  that  first  blazed 
the  path  of  constructive  reform.  Its  system 
of  preceptors  has  often  been  described.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  effi- 
cient means  yet  devised  in  America  of 
starting  the  Freshman  right  in  his  studies 
and  keeping  him  so,  for  the  essence  of  the 
system  is  an  intimate  and  prolonged  associa- 
tion between  teacher  and  taught.  Prob- 
ably the  chief  reason  why  the  system  is 
not  universally  adopted  in  America  is  the 
expense  in  preceptors'  salaries. 

At  universities  that  offer  a  larger  range 
and  variety  of  courses  of  instruction  the 
expense  would  be  proportionately  greater. 
These  have  had  to  content  themselves  with 
more  or  less  rigid  rules  as  to  the  grouping  of 
studies,  backed  by  such  personal  super- 
vision as  the  already  hard-worked  profes- 
sors are  able  to  give.  Cornell  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  have  made  nota- 
ble progress  in  the  matter  of  Faculty 
advisers,  and  at  the  same  time  are  en- 
deavoring to  arouse  in  upperclassmen  a 
personal  interest  in  the  Freshman.  Indeed, 
both  tendencies  are  strongly  felt  wherever 
our  higher  education  is  the  subject  of 
progressive  thought  and  action. 

Harvard  is  the  last  to  supervise  the 
grouping  of  studies  as  it  was  the  first  to 


advocate  prominently  the  idea  of  untram- 
meled  election;  but  the  revolution,  which 
is  the  work  of  President  Lowell,  is  so  well 
considered  and  thorough  that  it  may  well 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  application  of 
this  idea  of  personal  association  between 
teacher  and  taught. 

From  the  outset  the  Freshman  has  a  Fac- 
ulty adviser  who  takes  an  interest  in  his 
studies  similar  to  that  which  the  Senior 
adviser  takes  in  his  college  life.  Some  fif- 
teen years  ago,  when  this  system  was 
begun,  service  as  adviser  was  voluntary 
and  each  instructor  had  a  score  or  more  of 
advisees.  Obviously  there  could  be  very 
little  personal  association.  Under  Presi- 
dent Lowell  every  member  of  the  Faculty  is 
expected  to  be  an  adviser  and  the  number 
of  advisees  under  each  has  been  reduced  to 
a  maximum  of  four.  Some  such  relation- 
ship between  teacher  and  taught  as  that 
obtaining  at  Princeton  is  obviously  not 
impossible.  In  the  larger  courses,  one  of 
the  three  weekly  hours  of  instruction  is 
given  to  personal  conferences,  which  are 
closely  similar  to  preceptorial  instruction. 

Advantages  of  the  Group  System 

The  signal  innovation  in  President  Lowell's 
scheme  is  in  the  matter  of  grouping  elect- 
ives.  At  many  institutions,  notably  Prince- 
ton, the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is 
prescribed;  and  for  the  last  two  years  the 
student  is  obliged  to  choose  one  of  several 
groups  of  closely  related  courses.  At 
Harvard,  what  is  called  the  new  elective 
system  consists  in  grouping  elective  studies 
from  the  outset.  It  accepts  the  old  defi- 
nition of  a  libera'  education  as  consisting 
of  a  little  bit  of  everything  and  a  great 
deal  of  one  thing.  There  are  four  groups: 
(1)  Languages,  Literature,  Fine  Arts  and 
Music;  (2)  Natural  Science;  (3)  History, 
Political  and  Social  Economics;  (4)  Philos- 
ophy and  Mathematics.  At  the  outset 
every  Freshman  is  obliged  to  concentrate 
in  one  of  these  four  groups;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  he  is  obliged  to  adopt  a  com- 
plete plan  for  the  remainder  of  his  course. 
He  must  take,  in  all,  six  courses  from  some 
one  of  the  groups  and  at  least  two  courses 
each  from  the  other  three  groups.  This 
leaves  four  courses  which  he  can  apportion 
as  he  pleases.  If  he  is  a  specialist  he  elects 
further  courses  in  the  group  in  which  he  has 
already  elected  six.  If  he  wishes  a  more 
general  education  he  elects  courses  in  the 
three  outside  groups. 

Flexible  as  this  system  is,  it  can  be  still 
further  varied  by  consent  of  a  committee 
especially  appointed  to  consider  individual 
cases.  Some  such  system  of  grouping  is 
in  vogue  at  most  of  our  universities;  but 
President  Lowell,  it  is  believed,  is  carrying 
it  to  an  especially  complete  organization 
and  with  especial  facilities  for  personal 
intercourse  between  teacher  and  taught. 

The  essence  of  the  system  of  grouping 
studies  is  that  "it  holds  up  before  the 
student  a  positive  standard  of  education: 
and  the  setting  up  of  that  standard  alone 
is  of  inestimable  value.  So  long  as  he  is 
told  that  any  sixteen  courses  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  college  authorities,  equiv- 
alent to  any  other,  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  often  be  careless  in  their  choice. 
But  when  he  is  given  a  standard  that  is 
authoritative  and  that  appeals  to  his  good 
sense  he  is  likely  to  adopt  it  in  his  own 
mind;  and,  what  is  more,  he  is  likely  to 
work  not  perfunctorily  but  well." 

The  present  movement  is  spontaneous, 
growing  out  of  conditions  that  have  obvi- 
ously become  intolerable.  Far  from  being 
an  imitation  of  things  foreign  to  us,  it  is  a 
reversion  to  the  ideals  of  the  older  Amer- 
ican college,  which  were  driven  out  by  the 
German  invasion.  It  is  thus  in  full  accord 
with  our  oldest  and  most  firmly  rooted 
instincts.  The  older  American  college,  it 
is  true,  was  closely  sinrlar  to  the  English 
college  of  that  time  and  of  today;  and,  in 
general,  our  native  instincts  are  largely  of 
English  origin;  but  what  we  are  now  deal- 
ing with  is  a  local  condition. 

When  we  have  assimilated  the  new  social 
and  residential  ideals  a  little  more  thor- 
oughly into  the  body  of  our  undergraduate 
life  we  shall  have  a  university  which,  as  a 
school  of  character  no  less  than  as  a  school 
of  mind,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  insti- 
tution since  the  Middle  Ages.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  choice  of  a  college,  one  question  is 
of  paramount  importance:  What  is  it  doing 
for  the  Freshman? 


The  Pleasure  in 


and  SPAGHETTI 

Don't  ask  for  merely  Macaroni 
or  Spaghetti  — 

Nor  choose  foreign  brands — 

Insist  on  Yours  truly — 

For  Yours  truly  possesses  all 
the  good  qualities  of  foreign 
makes,  but  none  of  their 
faults. 

Made  in  America — by  Ameri- 
cans—  in  clean,  fresh  air- 
rooms,  where  the  very  water, 
that  washes  the  air  which  dries 
it,  is  first  filtered  and  purified. 

That  accounts  for  its  cleanli- 
ness—  its  purity;  while  its 
deliciousness  —  tenderness  — 
its  nutritious  qualities  and 
delicate  taste  are  due  to  the 
excellent  materials  and  expert 
process  of  making. 

You  try  Yours  truly  Macaroni 
and  Spaghetti  and  also  learn 
the  delight  that  awaits  you. 

liyour  grocer  doesn't  sell  it- 
One  close 
to    hi  m 
does. 
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"See  This  Seed?    I'm  Going  to 
Throw  It  in  the  Spring" 

My  Olas  Four 

SONATAS,  nocturnes,  Traumereis — 
they're  simple,  easy  things  for  me;  the 
notes  of  bygone  classics  rise— it's  all  as 
plain  as  A,  B,  C.  I  only  have  to  feed  in  rolls 
and  pump  in  air  with  my  two  feet  and  I 
thrill  music-loving  souls  with  harmonies 
profound  and  sweet.  I  have  Beethoven  on 
a  reel  and  may  unwind  him  when  I  please; 
and  at  my  leisure  I  may  peel  off  yards  of 
abstruse  rhapsodies.  I've  piles  of  salted 
Masters  old,  arranged  in  boxes  neatly 
kept— such  strains  as  through  old  castles 
rolled  when  Liszt  and  Haydn  raved  and 
wept  in  transports  of  true  ecstasy.  I  sit 
and  pump  the  livelong  day  and  dash  up 
waves  of  melody  that  burst  upon  the  ears 
in  spray.  Upon  my  feet,  I  may  declare,  the 
laurels  are  that  Mozart's  brow  in  other  days 
was  used  to  wear— I  have  a  Musicola  now! 

THIS  is  the  Age  of  Art  with  Ease— of 
genius  on  a  spool  or  reel,  to  be  unwound 
whene'er  we  please  to  make  the  hungry 
soul  a  meal;  so  I  have  planned  a  new  de- 
vice which  I  feed  only  words  and  feet,  and 
out  of  it  in  just  a  trice  I  get  my  lines  and 
stanzas  sweet;  if  Milton  had  had  this  de- 
vice installed  for  him  at  any  cost  I'm  cer- 
tain that  his  Paradise  would  never,  never 
have  been  Lost.  The  novice  need  not  once 
rehearse;  he  feeds  a  word,  a  phrase,  a 
clause,  and  he  gets  automatic  verse  by  just 
obeying  simple  laws;  it  grinds  me  sweet 
love  sonnets  out  and  quatrains  apt  enough 
to  quote,  and  any  kind  of  verse  about,  that 
Burns  or  Byron  ever  wrote;  an  Elegy  like 
Gray's  to  bring  from  my  invention— songs 
like  birds'— is  just  the  very  simple  thing  of 
pumping  air  and  feeding  words.  So  poets 
might  as  well  resign;  the  laurels  that  upon 
the  brow  of  Petrarch  used  to  rest  are 
mine— I  have  a  Poemola  now! 

AND  Art  is  such  a  simple  thing— I  have 
fl  a  hand-made  Art  Machine  that  turns 
me  sketches  out  of  spring  and  many  a  sky 
and  woodland  scene;  I  feed  it  only  paints 
and  oils,  some  canvas  and  a  brush  or  two; 
and  my  invention  never  spoils  a  painting, 
as  some  artists  do.  I  just  sit  down  and 
pedal  hard  on  my  device  and  in  about  a 
minute's  time  I  turn  a  yard  or  two  of  real 
Old  Master  out;  I  turn  out  landscapes  and 
marines  by  simply  feeding  colors  in;  and  I 
get  splendid  fishing  scenes  with  just  a  dash 
of  salt  and  fin.   My  walls  are  covered  and 


"There  I  M  Beautiful  Plant 
Springs  Up  Instantly  I" 

complete  with  canvases  that  I  have  done 
by  simply  pumping  with  my  feet  and  let- 
ting my  paint-brushes  run.  What  need  to 
study  Art  for  years  as  artists  of  the  old 
time  did?  What  need  of  poverty  and  tears 
and  light  beneath  a  bushel  hid?  Nay,  nay ! 
Invention  is  the  word,  and  I  have  laurels 
on  my  brow  until  the  size  of  them's 
absurd— I  have  an  Artistola  now! 

AND  oh,  divinest  of  delights!  I  have  a 
il  patented  concern  that  lets  me  sleep  in 
peace  o'  nights,  not  caring  if  the  cook  re- 
turn. I  feed  into  my  food  machine  most 
any  sort  of  pantry  trash  and  get  sonatas  of 
baked  beans  and  nocturnes  of  good  stew  or 
hash.  I  only  have  to  pedal  hard  or  softly, 
as  the  case  may  be;  and  there  is  not  a  busy 
bard  gets  such  good  food  as  comes  to  me. 
'Tis  culinary  art  in  cogs  and  belts  and 
wheels  divinely  blent;  it  fries  me  tooth- 
some legs  of  frogs,  with  relish,  sauce  and 
condiment.  I  set  the  pointer— see!  'tis 
oiled— a  lever  in  the  side  is  pressed  and 
out  comes  lobster  finely  broiled,  a  salad 
quite  divinely  dressed.  What  need  to 
seek  a  grander  field?  What  need  for 
blessings  more  to  look?  The  ages'  secret 
is  revealed— I  have  an  Automatic  Cook! 
The  laurels  Epicurus  wore  are  firmly  set- 
tled on  my  brow.  In  life  for  me  is  nothing 
more— I  have  a  Kitchenola  now! 

—J.  W.  Foley. 

Buried  Alive 

SENATOR  BEVERIDGE  and  Fred  Lan- 
dis,  former  Representative  and  now  an 
Indiana  novelist,  campaigned  together  in 
Indiana  last  fall. 

Landis  had  a  particularly  effective  pero- 
ration relating  to  the  wrongs  perpetrated  by 
the  railroads  on  the  people.  It  had  a  lot 
about  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and 
told  how  these  grasping  corporations  could 
come  along  and  run  their  roads  through 
farms,  houses,  graveyards — or  anywhere. 

They  were  speaking  in  Michigan  City 
and  Landis  got  down  to  his  peroration.  He 
pulled  out  all  the  tremolo  stops  and  had 
his  audience  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
enthusiasm.  "And,  fellow  citizens,"  he 
shouted,  "they  can  run  their  roads  through 
those  sacred  cemeteries,  those  last  resting 
places  of  the  sainted  dead,  where  you,  fel- 
low citizens,  and  your  ancestors  have  been 
buried  for  fifty  years!" 


You  Would  Want  to  Eat 
the  37  Varieties  if  You 
Could  See  Them  Made 

Every  visitor  to  our  kitchens  confirms  this  statement. 
Besides,  every  housewife  should  know  that  the  food  for  her 
family  is  prepared  in  a  cleanly  manner.  Without  assurance 
of  this  she  hesitates  to  buy  prepared  food. 

Heinz  57  Varieties  are  clean-made  of  specially  grown, 
selected  materials,  and  as  carefully  prepared  as  any  home 
food  could  be;  that's  why  they're  always  safe  to  buy. 

The  Heinz  Kitchens  are  clean  as  soap  and  water  and 
scouring  sand  can  make  them. 

Heinz  kettles,  pans  and  all  utensils  are  kept  clean 
and  shining  like  a  mirror. 

Every  berry,  every  piece  of  fruit  or  vegetable  that 
goes  into  the  57  Varieties  is  picked  over  by  hand. 

Currants  and  raisins  are  washed  by  water  jets  until 
they  are  clear  and  transparent. 

The  workpeople  who  prepare  the  57  Varieties  wear 
clean  uniforms  and  their  hands  are  under  the  constant 
care  of  manicurists  employed  by  the  company. 

More  than  40,000  people  register  at  the  main  plant 
every  year  to  visit  these  kitchens  and  see  these  things. 
Heinz  Kitchens  are  always  open  for  inspection. 

Heinz  products  are  all  made  without  Benzoate  of 
Soda  or  other  artificial  preservative. 

This  painstaking  care  is  exercised  not  only  in  the  Heinz 
Main  Kitchens  but  in  the  Branch  Preparing  Establishments, 
which  are  located  throughout  the  land  wherever  soil  and 
climate  produce  the  best  flavored  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Every  one  of  the  57  Varieties  bears  witness  by  its  quality  to 
the  value  of  Heinz  methods  of  preparation.  For  example, 
there  is 


Tomato  Soup 


One- of  the- 

y'E/NZ  Tomato 
F/e/c/s 


A  cream  of  Tomato  Soup  that  owes  its  deliciously  appe- 
tizing flavor  to  specially  grown  red-ripe  tomatoes,  rich,  sweet 
cream  and  pure  spices,  blended  in  the  Heinz  way  under 
perfect  conditions. 

Heinz  Tomato  Soup  contains  no  meat  stock,  and  it  is  the 
only  tomato  soup  on  the  market  enriched  with  certified, 
pure,  fresh  cream. 

Other  seasonable  suggestions  from  the  57  Varieties  are  Mince 
Meat,  Fruit  Preserves  and  Jellies,  Tomato  Ketchup,  Cranberry 
Sauce,   Euchred  Pickle,   Odorless  Cooked  Kraut  in  tins,  etc. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 

Distributing   Branches   and  Agencies   Throughout  the  World 

Member  of  Association  /or  the  Promotion  of  Purity  in  Foods. 
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The  next  day's  mail  brought  no  letter 
from  Adam,  but  I  was  too  much  upset  by 
what  was  going  on  to  indulge  my  grief. 
With  the  help  of  two  men  hired  for  the 
purpose  Lavinia  managed  to  have  every 
piece  of  the  new  furniture  except  the  piano 
carried  into  the  attic  and  the  old  things 
brought  down.  I  was  like  dough  in  her 
hands;  the  children  were  lumps  of  young 
leaven  with  which  she  made  the  day  rise 
and  shine.  She  occupied  one  chair  in  the 
living  room  all  day;  from  this  she  directed 
what  was  done  with  the  animation  of  a 
bandmaster  practicing  a  Wagnerian  sym- 
phony. If  she  had  had  the  agility  in  her 
legs  that  she  had  in  her  arms  she  might 
have  been  an  acrobat. 

Mrs.  Sears  appeared  like  a  frightened  ap- 
parition, first  at  one  window  of  her  house, 
then  another.  She  was  consumed  with 
curiosity.  At  last,  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  suspense  of  not  knowing  what  was 
going  on,  she  threw  her  apron  over  her 
head,  hopped  in  her  thin,  birdlike  fashion 
across  the  street,  knocked  at  the  back  door 
and  demanded  to  know  of  little  Adam,  who 
opened  it,  if  anybody  was  sick. 

"It's  Mandy  Sears!"  screamed  Lavinia, 
who  appeared  before  Mrs.  Sears  in  all  the 
amplitude  of  a  pink  kimono  from  her 
elevation  in  the  living  room.  "  Come  here, 
Mandy.  I  want  to  look  at  you,"  she  called. 

But  the  lady  cast  one  horrified  glance 
at  her,  recognized  her  and  fled.  Lavinia 
laughed. 

"Mandy's  soul  was  always  quarantined 
by  devilish  righteousness,"  she  commented 
unabashed. 

From  the  first  she  had  appropriated  every 
one  of  us  with  the  bland  assurance  of  her 
own  helpless  condition. 

Mother  came  over  in  the  evening,  after 
order  had  been  restored  and  the  house 
rested  with  its  old  vitals  in  the  right  places, 
from  the  rawboned  rockers  to  the  most 
ancient  rugs.  She  brushed  aside  twenty 
years  with  her  ineffable  smile  and  greeted 
Lavinia  as  if  only  the  day  before  she  had 
tied'her  ribbons  and  seen  her  frisk  off  with 
me  for  the  afternoon  promenade.  Then 
she  sat  down  opposite  Lavinia,  put  on  her 
glasses  and  took  her  in. 

"Lavinia,"  she  said  in  the  thin  treble  of 
advancing  age,  "you  are  not  changed  a 
particle— not  a  particle!  I'd  have  known 
you  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Lavinia  surprised  us  both;  she  burst  into 
tears— passionate  weeping. 

"Mrs.  Langston,"  she  sobbed,  "you  are 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  good  enough 
to  see  that !  It's  because  you  see  through. 
I  am  the  same  in  my  heart,  in  the  way  I 
feel;  but"— she  paused,  wiped  first  one 
eye  and  then  the  other  with  the  corner  of 
her  handkerchief  — "but  how  am  I  to  show 
it,  as  thick  as  a  bale?" 

"That's  so,"  crooned  mother;  "you 
have  taken  on  a  little  more  flesh.  I  hadn't 
noticed  it." 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this: 
when  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  be 
merciful  always  and  forever,  God  inspires 
you.  The  wisest  man  in  the  world  could 
not  have  thought  of  so  comforting  a  thing 
to  say  to  Lavinia  as  mother  had  said 
without  thinking  at  all. 

The  following  morning  the  full  treason 
of  Lavinia's  mind  was  revealed  to  me.  We 
had  breakfast,  the  children  were  off  to 
school  and  we  sat  together  in  the  living 
room,  she  mixing  paints  before  her  easel, 
upon  which  she  had  ordered  Langston  to 
place  a  large  new  canvas  which  she  had 
brought  with  her.  I  was  threading  a 
needle  with  darning  silk  and  listening  for 
the  postman,  when  she  said: 

"You  know  what  I  have  really  come  for, 
don't  you?" 

"To  see  me,"  I  replied;  "and  I'm  so 
glad  you  did." 

"That,  of  course;  but  more  particularly 
I  have  come  to  paint  your  portrait.  I  want 
a  new  picture  for  my  exhibit  in  Washing- 
ton week  after  next  and  I've  decided  to 
make  it  of  you.  I'll  call  it  'The  American 
Eve.'" 

I  gasped  and  blushed. 

"I  could  not  think  of  permitting  such  a 
thing." 

"You  dear  goose!"  exclaimed  Lavinia — 
"not  in  the  altogether." 

"But  I  have  nothing  suitable  in  which  to 
sit  for  a  portrait,"  I  demurred,  remember- 
ing my  scant  wardrobe. 

"You  have  that  muslin  with  the  purple 
cosmos  flowers  in  it  and  the  tatting  collar. 


That  is  the  very  thing.  What  I  want  is 
the  soul,  not  the  naked  form  of  Eve." 

I  could  not  understand,  but  at  last  I 
submitted.  It  was  arranged  that  for  three 
days  the  children  were  to  be  exiled  to  their 
grandmother  and  that  I  should  sit  for  a 
portrait  to  be  called  whatever  Lavinia 
pleased  to  call  it. 

For  the  better  part  of  three  days  I  sat 
becalmed  in  the  homeliest  chair  in  the  house 
beside  an  open  window  that  overlooked 
the  blooming  garden.  She  worked  prodig- 
iously, beguiling  the  time  with  stories  of 
her  life  at  home  and  abroad;  more  partic- 
ularly with  what  may  be  called  a  vocative 
treatise  on  marriage.  The  woman  in  the 
Scriptures  with  seven  husbands  could  not 
have  been  nearly  so  well  informed  as  La- 
vinia believed  herself  to  be  on  this  subject. 
She  spoke  out  of  the  abundance  of  her 
ignorance  with  an  imagination  unhampered 
by  experience.  She  regarded  it,  she  said, 
as  a  primitive  problem  that  would  always 
remain  primitive;  upon  which  the  advance 
of  social  culture  would  have  little  effect. 

"It  is  the  one  relation  in  life  upon  which 
even  the  Bible  casts  no  light,"  she  exclaimed 
one  day. 

"It  says  husband  and  wife  are  one 
flesh,"  I  put  in. 

"But  you  aren't,"  was  the  quick  re- 
joinder, "outside  of  your  children.  There 
are  not  two  people  in  the  world  more  dif- 
ferent in  the  flesh  than  you  and  Adam. 
Don't  talk  to  me,  Eve!" 

It  was  no  use  to  argue  with  her.  Be- 
sides, I  was  in  no  position  to  contend  upon 
this  subject.  Adam  continued  silent.  I 
spent  most  of  the  time  thinking  about  him 
while  Lavinia  talked.  This  is  how  I  ac- 
count for  the  expression  upon  the  face  of 
that  portrait  when  she  had  finished.  It 
gives  a  woman  the  most  spirituelle  of  all 
spiritual  expressions  to  sit  and  think  about 
an  absent  and  unfaithful  husband.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day  I  heard  an  ex- 
plosive sniff  after  I  had  been  sitting  a  long 
time  thinking  about  Adam. 

Lavinia  was  working  rapidly  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  her  broad  cheeks. 

"I'm  getting  it  at  last,"  she  murmured, 
brushing  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

"Getting  what?" 

"There  is  a  poor  little  Eve  in  every  good 
woman  who  never  leaves  her  garden,  who 
is  always  seeking  sweeter  apples  for  her 
Adam — a  vaguely  sweet,  lonesome  soul 
who  is  never  at  home  in  the  world  outside. 
She  is  the  spirit  of  devotion  that  hovers  to 
this  day  over  every  ruined  Eden— Heaven 
bless  her!" 

This  was  the  puzzling  explanation  she 
gave  of  her  tears;  and,  having  shed  them, 
she  was  extravagantly  happy  to  the  end  of 
her  task  the  following  day,  a  happiness  that 
was  in  nowise  dampened  by  my  own  disap- 
pointment when  at  last  I  was  permitted 
to  see  the  finished  portrait.  The  figure  was 
of  what  seemed  a  great  woman  in  size, 
sitting  with  folded  hands  in  an  ugly  chair, 
the  back  of  which  rose  high— a  sort  of 
ladder  behind  her  upon  which  the  light 
gleamed. 

"But,  Lavinia,  no  cosmos  blossoms  were 
ever  so  large!"  I  exclaimed,  amazed  at 
the  lavender  glory  of  the  old  muslin  gown 
in  the  purpling  evening  light  of  the  pic- 
ture. "And  my  hair— I  am  not  so  gray  as 
that!" 

It  was  the  face,  bent  and  turned  away 
into  the  shadows,  that  alarmed  me.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  she  could  have 
known  how  sad  I  was— and,  knowing, 
could  have  betrayed  it  so  pityingly. 

Through  the  window  the  flowers  in  the 
garden  looked  in  one  by  one,  each  with  an 
expression,  a  meaning,  for  the  woman. 
The  lilies  were  mindful  of  her  sorrow  and 
inclined  to  her;  the  roses  turned  their 
heads  away.  The  light  was  pale  and  the 
whole  figure  faded  into  the  dimness  of  the 
darker  shadows,  all  except  the  slats  of 
the  chair  behind  her  head,  which  held  the 
pallor  of  a  strange  brightness. 

I  began  to  weep. 

"Oh,  Lavinia,  I  cannot  bear  that  this 
should  be  me!" 

"It  is  not  just  you,  dear.  It  is  the  poor 
Eve  that  is  in  us  all— the  woman  who  can- 
not change  or  escape  her  destiny,  ever  the 
same  in  the  old  or  new  lands,  doomed  to 
waiting  and  patience,  the  sanctuary  of  her 
race,  with  rungs  of  the  ladder  for  others 
always  to  be  reached  from  her  shoulders." 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED) 


Wait!  Look!  Listen! 


The  Knapp  Line 


Calendars,  and  a 
Complete,  Force- 
ful Advertising 
Service  Constitute 
The  Knapp  Line 


WAIT 

for  the  Knapp  Man.  He  is  on  his  way 
to  you  now,  and  he  will  make  his  visit 
to  you  worth  while.  He  has  been 
selected  for  his  ability  and  intelligence 
in  solving  advertising  problems.  He  is 
full  of  business-making  ideas  for  you. 

LOOK 

at  The  Knapp  Line  before  ordering 
your  calendars  for  next  season.  The 
Knapp  Line  Calendars,  Blotters,  and 
Mailing-Cards  excel  in  art  merit,  in 
beauty,  and  in  practical  advertising 
value  any  publications  of  the  kind  that 
have  ever,  hitherto,  been  issued.  They 
are  unfailing  business-getters— and  our 
advertising  service  makes  business  grow. 

LISTEN 

to  what  the  Knapp  Man  will  tell  you — 
about  "T/ie  Lifie  of  Progress,"  and  how 
it  will  help  you.  It  is  his  business  to 
help  your  business;  and,  in  that,  he  is  as 
truly  your  man  as  ours.  Give  him  at- 
tention when  he  calls.  He  has  a  service 
to  offer  that  will  make  money  for  you. 

WRITE  TO  US  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 


THE    KNAPP  COMPANY 

FOURTH  AVENUE  AT  NINETEENTH   STREET,  NEW  YORK 


For  a  tender,  juicy  steak! 

Freshen  Gorton's  Codfish  Steaks.  Dip  in 
melted  butter,  broil  over  hot  fire  until  well 
done.  Divide  and  place  each  part  on  a 
slice  of  toast,  garnish  with  lemon  and  serve 
w  ith  baked  potatoes. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  new  and 
attractive  ways  of  serving  codfish  described  in 
our  latest  book,     True  Food  Economy." 

You  should  send  for  this  book  and  see  how  many 
delicious  treats  you  can  get  up  for  the  family  —  at  a 
mere  trifle  of  the  cost  of  high-priced  me3t  dishes. 

Gorton's  Codfish 

"No  Bones" 

ire  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  icy  northern 
ocean  —  where  fish  are  purest  and  richest  in  vitalizing 
food  elements.  Their  delicious,  white  steaks  of  tender 
meat  are  boned  by  hand  —  put  up  with  infinite  care  and 
cleanliness  in  waterproof  packages  —  reach  you  with  the 
sea  tang  still  in  them.  All  Meat,  tender,  delicious  — 
easy  to  serve.  v**" 


Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  CcGloucesler,  Mass. 
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roP^YEAT, 

See  how  beautiful  this  car  is — 
let  the  price  be  a  pleasant  afterthought 


V 


Remarkable  as  it  is,  try  to  forget  the  price  until  you  have 
studied  the  rare  beauty  and  high  character  of  this  new 
Hupp -Yeats  Electric. 

It  is  the  car  itself  which  makes  the  price  remarkable ;  not 
the  price  of  the  car. 


So,  delay  your  consideration  of  the  cost  until  you  have  fully  sensed  the  fact  that  here,  to  begin  with,  is 
a  car  whose  beauty  could  not  be  emphasized,  no  matter  how  high  the  price  might  go. 

Then  take  up  the  mechanical  construction  and  observe  the  same  radically  high  standards  maintained 
throughout : 

In  the  unusual  lightness  of  the  chassis— the  strong  pressed  steel  frame;  the  motor  coupled  direct  to  the  rear  axle;  the  single 
compartment  for  batteries— in  which  four  hundred  pounds  of  ordinary  electric  carriage  weight  are  dispensed  with. 

In  the  economy  of  tires,  battery  wear,  and  current,  which  results  from  this  tremendous  saving  on  weight. 

In  the  unique  system  of  direct  drive— in  itself  an  eminently  valuable  contribution  to  electric  carriage  development. 

In  the  high  grade  Westinghouse  motor,  driving  direct  through  the  principle  just  mentioned,  without  universal  joints  or 
intermediate  reduction  gears  or  chains. 

In  the  celebrated  Exide  battery — 27  cells,  11  MV  Hycap,  in  three  trays. 

In  the  speed  from  5  to  20  miles  per  hour,  and  possible  mileage  of  75  to  90  on  a  single  charge  of  the  battery. 
In  the  scientific  system  of  four  speeds  and  accelerator,  under  immediate  and  implicit  control. 

For  the  grace  and  general  distinction  of  the  Hupp -Yeats,  we  frankly  concede  our  indebtedness  to  the 
better  French  designers. 

Beyond  the  adaptation  of  French  carriage  practice  to  American  uses,  however,  the  Hupp -Yeats,  in 
luxury  and  comfort,  owes  nothing  to  foreign  influences;  because  it  excels  them. 

Forget  the  price,  we  repeat;  when  you  are  studying  the  carriage  from  the  standpoint  of  luxury  and 
comfort  and  roominess  and  grace. 

Or  remember  it,  to  ask  yourself  how  the  Hupp -Yeats  could  possibly  be  more  regal  and  generous  in 
these  respects. 

The  Hupp -Yeats  carries  four  with  ample  room  to  spare — being  more  generous  in  that  regard  than  the 
most  expensive  cars  heretofore. 

The  leather  is  such  as  you  would  use  for  choice  purposes  in  your  own  home — the  finest,  softest,  most 
flexible  hand-buffed  grade. 

The  Hupp -Yeats  is  rapidly  being  installed  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country. 

If  there  is  no  representative  in  your  home  city,  you  are 
invited  to  confer  with  the  factory  direct. 

The  price  of  the  Hupp -Yeats  is  $1750  F.  O.  B.  factor} — the 
lowest  figure  yet  named  for  an  electric  carriage  of  its  size, 
power  and  high  quality. 


Hupp-Yeats  Life  Guarantee 


The  Hupp-Yeats  Electric  Car  Company  guaran- 
tees the  Hupp-Yeats  free  from  defects  in  material 
or  workmanship,  during  the  life  of  the  car,  and 
will  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  such  defective 
material  when  returned  to  its  factory  for  inspec- 
tion, transportation  prepaid.  This  guarantee 
covers  all  parts  of  the  car,  except  the  motor, 
tires  and  storage  battery. 


Hupp-Yeats  Electric  Car  Co. 

Dept.  P,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Observe  the  luxurious  finish  of  the  Hupp-Yeats  interior. 


The  Hupp-Yeats  will  be  found  in  the  second  Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  New  York,  January  16-21;  Coliseum,  Chicago,  Jan.  28-Feb.  11. 
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How  are 

rYour  Nerves? 
Hold  a  pencil  an  inch 
above  a  dot  and  see  if 
you  can  put  its  point 
down  quickly  and  exactly 
on  the  dot.  Inability  to  do 
this  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  nervous 
and  overwrought  condition. 
If  this  is  due  to  coffee,  try 

BarringtonflaJl 

Tfc'IttY&?  Coffee 

Baker-izing  improves  coffee  in  three  dis- 
tinct ways. 

First,  the  coffee  berries  are  split  open  by 
a  special  machine  and  the  chaff  is  blown 
away  as  waste. 

Coffee  chaff  can  be  seen  in  any  coffee 
when  ground.  It  is  an  impurity  and  con- 
tains tannin.  Brewed  alone  it  is  bitter  and 
weedy.  It  doesn't  help  the  coffee  flavor, 
and  is  not  good  for  the  human  system. 


Opened 
by  you 


The  coffee  then  passes  through  steel- 
cutters  in  order  to  secure  pieces  of  as  nearly 
uniform  size  as  possible  —  without  dust.  You 
can  brew  uniform  pieces  uniformly  to  the 
exact  strength  desired.  No  small  particles 
to  be  over-steeped  and  give  up  bitterness 
and  tannin.  No  large  grains  to  be  wasted 
by  under-steeping. 

Therefore,  a  pound  of  coffee  Baker-ized 
will  make  15  to  20  cups  more  than  a  pound 
of  ordinary  coffee  —  because  you  get  all  the 
flavor  from  every  grain. 

Coffee  dust  is  the  result  of  grinding  — 
crushing  in  a  mill.  You  can  see  it  in  the 
cup  before  you  add  the  cream.  •  It  makes 
the  coffee  muddy,  its  flavor  woody,  and  it  is 
indigestible.  You  won't  find  this  dust  in 
Baker-ized  Coffee. 


Don't  take  our  word  for  it  — or  the  word 
of  the  thousands  who  drink  it  regu- 
larly without  harm  or  nervousness. 

Fr^imDTiwrVS.  ln  "  >m,rsdi!  A  trial  can  free.  A  pound 
ImrUK  1  IriU       O^V  at  your  grocer 'sat  about  40  cents,  accord- 
CO.  ^^^^'"2  lo  locality.  In  sealed  tins  only. 

116  Hudson  Street  Baker  Importing 

Company 

Please  send  me  free  sample 
can,  enough  to  make  6  cups  of 
Barrington  Hall  Coffee  and  hook- 
let  "The  Coffee  Without  A  Regret." 
In  consideration  1  give  my  grocer's  name 
on  tht*  margin. 
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immediately  after  your  election.  I  didn't 
believe  the  man  lived  who  could  have  done 
what  you  did." 

"I  know  you  didn't,"  replied  Jim 
Warren  — "that  is,  I  judged  it  from  our 
conversation  that  day." 

"The  help  I  was  able  to  give  you  " 

"It  was  a  great  help,"  Jim  Warren 
interrupted.  "If  you  hadn't  been  in  just 
the  position  you  were  I  doubt  if  I  could 
have  won." 

Jim  Warren's  sky-blue  eyes  narrowed  a 
little,  his  chin  was  thrust  forward  slightly; 
but  that  haunting  grin  still  played  about 
his  mouth.  Lewis  smiled  easily.  Edna's 
keen  woman-sense  divined  some  under- 
current that  she  did  not  quite  understand, 
and  she  glanced  from  one  to  the  other 
uncertainly. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mr. 
Warren,"  Lewis  went  on  easily.  "I  like 
to  feel  that  you  are  under  an  obligation 
to  me.  Some  day  I  may  call  upon  you  to 
remember  it." 

That  was  all— merely  a  pleasant  little 
clashing  of  verbal  rapiers.  Lewis  ran  on 
lightly,  talking  of  other  things,  while  Jim 
Warren  permitted  himself  to  grow  dis- 
turbed at  the  calm  air  of  proprietorship 
that  he  displayed  toward  Edna.  There 
was  something  in  her  attitude  toward  him 
too— something  that  smacked  of  deep 
admiration  for  this  man  and  more. 

Other  people  came  in,  four  or  five  of  them. 
Lewis  sauntered  over  toward  a  group  of  men. 

"You  are  interested  in  politics,  you  say?" 
Jim  Warren  asked  Edna. 

"I  am,  yes" — curiously. 

"You  read  the  newspapers,  of  course?" 

Edna's  rosebud  lips  were  thrust  forward 
tantalizingly. 

"Sometimes;  not  often,"  she  answered. 
"I  used  to  read  them  a  great  deal  where 
there  were  things  concerning  my  father, 
or — some  friend." 

Jim  Warren  hesitated  and  his  face  grew 
grave  as  he  framed  the  next  question. 

"You  must  have  read  something  of  my 
fight  down  in  Warburton,  then?"  he 
asked.  "Pardon  me,  I  don't  want  to 
appear  egotistical— but  you  read  some- 
thing of  it?" 

"I  didn't  read  all  of  it,  because  " 

She  stopped. 

"Because  " 

"Because  I  don't  like  personalities." 
Her  eyes  met  his  steadily.  "The  time 
never  comes  when  it  is  necessary  to  attack 
an  individual  for  no  other  reason  except 
that  one  wants  his  political  head." 

Jim  Warren  stared  at  her  dully.  Then 
she  did  know  who  and  what  Lewis  was! 
She  must  know! 

"'Revile'  was  the  word  you  used  in  your 
note  to  me,"  he  reminded  her  accusingly. 

Edna's  brows  were  lifted  scornfully; 
there  was  a  set  defiance  about  the  rosebud 
mouth. 

"In  my  note  to  you?"  she  inquired 
coldly.   "What  note,  pray?" 

"It  came  too  late,  anyway,"  Jim 
Warren  explained  evenly.  "Lewis  had 
already  quit." 

There  were  strange  lapses  in  Jim 
Warren's  recollections  of  what  happened 
after  that.  Edna  and  Lewis  sat  side  by 
side,  he  knew,  and  seemed  to  be  absorbed 
in  each  other;  and  every  one  else  talked 
politics,  and  he  was  not  interested.  After 
dinner  he  joined  a  party  of  men  in  the 
smoking  room  and  they  talked  politics 
again.  It  was  there  that  Jim  Warren 
met  for  the  first  time  a  sleek,  round 
person  named  Tyson— a  manifold  copy  of 
Tillinghast  trimmed  down. 

One  glaring  thing  he  did  remember; 
he  couldn't  have  forgotten  it  if  he  would. 
It  seared  its  imprint  upon  his  brain;  and 
as  he  wandered  on  through  the  cool  streets 
toward  his  hotel  he  seemed  to  be  suffocating. 

"If  I  am  elected  governor  for  the  next 
term  "  Tillinghast  had  begun. 

"When  you  are  elected  governor,  you 
mean,"  Lewis  had  corrected  banteringly. 
"  We've  got  to  elect  you  governor,  because 
Edna  says  our  wedding  must  have  the 
governor's  uniformed  staff  as  a  back- 
ground.  It's  up  to  me  to  elect  you." 

Jim  Warren  remembered  that,  all  right. 


MORE  than  usual  interest  attached  to 
Jim  Warren's  initial  appearance  as  a 
member  of  the  august  body  that  made 
the  laws  of  his  state.  In  the  first  place,  he, 
an  unknown  maker  of  plows,  had  whaled 


the  life  out  of  Lewis,  who  had  been  looked 
upon  as  invincible;  in  the  second  place, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  accepted  the 
support  of  Lewis'  machine,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  he  was  an  independent — 
possibly  the  only  one  in  the  legislature;  in 
the  third  place,  there  are  always  dormant 
possibilities  in  a  redheaded  young  man 
who  has  done  the  impossible  thing.  Be- 
sides, he  was  a  representative  of  labor  men 
and  there  was  a  very  wide  and  growing 
belief  that  he  was  incorruptible.  Still,  the 
newspaper  men  had  found  him  friendly, 
terse  and  to  the  point;  while  the  cartoon- 
ists reveled  in  the  luxury  of  his  freckles  and 
that  haunting  grin-of  his. 

Jim  Warren's  first  sight  of  the  legisla- 
tive chamber  on  that  first  day  of  its  con- 
vening was  one  he  never  forgot— a  vast 
hall,  gay  with  flowers  and  flags  and  bunt- 
ing, packed  with  humanity  from  the 
speaker's  desk,  almost  hidden  behind  a 
pyramid  of  blooms,  to  the  long  gallery 
that  ran  around  three  sides  of  the  room. 
Seemingly  this  gallery  was  given  over  to 
women— wives,  daughters  and  sweethearts 
of  these  men  on  the  floor  below.  A  glow  of 
pride  enveloped  him  when  he  realized  that 
he,  Jim  Warren,  was  a  part  of  that  splendid 
picture.  If  only  the  little  mother  had 
lived!  As  it  was,  no  woman  in  all  that 
mass  of  fluttering  ribbons  and  plumes  and 
handkerchiefs  had  a  word  or  thought  for 

him;    none  knew  him,  unless  She 

would  be  there,  of  course!  He  turned 
and  studied  the  gallery  deliberately.  He 
didn't  see  her. 

From  the  moment  of  his  entrance  Jim 
Warren  was  made  to  feel  his  importance, 
for  he  had  instantly  been  surrounded  by  a 
besieging  body  of  alert-faced  young  men  — 
newspaper  reporters.  He  was  the  chap  who 
put  it  all  over  Lewis  and  they  didn't  permit 
him  to  forget  it.  Now  that  he  was  here  on 
the  job,  what  was  he  going  to  do?  He  had 
accepted  Lewis'  support;  did  that  mean 
that  he  would  vote  with  Lewis'  party? 
Did  he  understand  that  as  an  independent 
he  would  have  absolutely  no  power  other- 
wise? Did  he  have  the  panacea  for  all 
labor  troubles  concealed  anywhere  about 
his  person?  Now,  confidentially,  what 
was  the  real  inside  history  of  that  flop 
of  Lewis'  after  the  phonograph  episode? 
He  wasn't  married,  of  course?  How 
old  was  he?  And  a  few  thousand  other 
questions. 

A  large  man  with  a  large  stick  finally 
took  Jim  Warren  away  from  the  reporters 
and  led  him  to  a  desk  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  chamber— a  desk  that  was  almost 
hidden  beneath  an  enormous  mound  of 
flowers.  Jim  Warren  stared.  He  un- 
steadily turned  over  the  card  on  the  flowers 
and  there  was  an  absurd  tightening  of  his 
throat  as  he  read  it: 

"From  Old  Bob  and  the  Boys"! 

"God  bless  'em!"  said  Jim  Warren 
softly. 

There  was  another  bunch  of  flowers  too 
—a  small,  tissue-wrapped  cluster  of  violets, 
cool,  damp,  fragrant.  There  was  no  card. 
Jim  Warren's  eyes  opened  in  wonder; 
then  he  turned  slowly  and  for  the  second 
time  studied  the  mass  of  color  in  the  gal- 
lery. No;  he  didn't  see  her.  It  was 
foolish,  of  course,  that  he  should  imagine 
such  a  thing;  but  if  not  she,  then  who  had 
sent  them? 

There  came  the  call  to  order,  the  tedious 
work  of  organization,  the  partial  announce- 
ment of  committees  and  all  the  other  rou- 
tine. Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  weary  day 
Lewis,  with  the  freedom  of  a  quondam 
member,  appeared  beside  his  desk.  Appar- 
ently he  had  forgotten  all  those  things  that 
had  gone  before.  He  brought  a  smile  and  a 
pleasant  word. 

"How  do  you  like  it  as  far  as  you've 
gone?  " 

"I  can  answer  that  better  in  a  month 
from  now."   Jim  Warren  grinned. 

"It's  not  a  very  good  seat  you  have 
here,"  Lewis  remarked  carelessly.  "I 
don't  suppose  you  would  object  to  a 
better  one  if  I  could  arrange  it?" 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Jim  Warren. 

"And  how  about  committees?  What 
have  you  drawn  so  far?" 

"Church  and  Parish  Affairs."  Again 
Jim  Warren  grinned.  "I  can't  see  myself 
setting  the  state  on  fire  as  long  as  they 
hold  me  to  that." 

"Some  of  the  committees  haven't  been 
completed,"  Lewis  remarked  musingly. 
"I  don't  suppose  you'd  object  if  I  said  a 


-A  Cube 
to  a  Cupful 


morning  on  your 
feet  in  housework — 
tired  out — that's  the 
time  you'll  appreci- 
ate the  convenience 
of  Oxo  Bouillon 
Cubes. 

Lunch  in  a  minute 
—no  work— no  cook- 
ing. Just  add  hot 
water  and  it's  ready. 

Saves  time  and  trouble;  no  waste  or  worry. 
Delicious  and  nutritious  bouillon  when- 
ever you  want  it. 

10  for  25  cents 

Also  tins  of  4  cubes  for  10  cents 

At  your  grocer  or  druggist  or  sent  postpaid  by  us. 
Send  us  the  name  and  address  of 
your  dealer  and  we  will  send  you  a 
box  of  OXO  cubes  free  for  a  trial. 

CORNEILLE  DAVID  &  CO. 

9  North  Moore  Street         Dept.  E        New  York 


Are  You  Worried  and  Anxious  about 
Baby?  Get  Holstein  Cows' Milk 

If  you  are  in  despair  about  baby's  health,  just  try  the 
milk  of  the  Purebred  Holstein  Cow.  Be  sure  to  keep 
the  milk  clean.  Consult  a  physician  as  to  modifying 
it  and  we  are  sure  that  you  will  see  an  almost  immedi- 
ate improvement.  This  is  a  simple  thing  to  do ;  you  can 
reason  it  out  for  yourself. 

The  Purebred  Holstein  Cow  is  very  large,  strong  and 
robust,  of  placid  temperament,  wonderf  ul  vitality  and 
vigorous  constitution.  In  addition  to  these  health  fac- 
tors, analysis  shows  her  milk  to  be  more  nearly  like  the 
human  mother's  milk  than  is  that  of  any  other  animal. 

Because  it  is  most  nearly  like  mothers'  milk,  it  is  most 
nearly  what  nature  intended  for  Baby.  It  not  only 
digests  easily  but  imparts  to  Baby  the  vitality  and  the 
constitutional  vigor  of  the  Holstein  breed. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  mothers  who  have 
found  this  true,  we  have  the  leading  American  medical 
authorities  on  infant  feeding  to  indorse  our  statements. 
Send  for  our  FREE  booklet,  "The  Story  of  Holstein 
Milk."  It  gives  valuable  authentic  information  about 
the  Food  Value  of  Milk  and  about  Infant  Feeding. 

We  will  help  you  to  get  Holstein  Milk  near  at  hand 
if  your  milkman  cannot  supply  you. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

7-B  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Story-Writing 


u  I  JOURNALISM  tauelu 
by  mail ;  MSS.  revised  and 
old  on  commission.  Send 
for  free  booklet.  "Writing  for  Profit":  tells  how;  gives  proof. 
The  National  Press  Association.  67  The  Baldwin.  Indianapolis 
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Keep  these 
tooth  picks 
right  by  your 
tooth  brush 


Merely  brushing  your  teeth  won't  pre- 
vent decay,  unless  food  particles  are 
thoroughly  dislodged  each  time — first! 

Here  are  the  first  tooth  picks  shaped  just 
right  to  do  this — 


ILD  MEDi 


TOOTHPICKS 

So  flat  and  thin  that  you  can  use  them  be- 
tween closest  set  teeth  without  5C  package 
discomfort  or  injury.  So  tough  eiceptio  far  west 
and  flexible  they  will  not  break 
off  in  your  teeth. 

Sample  Box  FREE 

Get  a  5c  package  at  you 
grocer  or  send  us  his  name 
and  we'll  send  you  a  free 
sample  package. 

FORSTER  MFG. CO. 
Dixfield,  Maine 

Maurice  W.  Forster,  Pres. 


About  Remembering 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD 


FOR  a  long  time  I  have 
been  promising  myself 
to  write  up  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Henry  Dickson  of 
Chicago,  and  I  have  not 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Dickson  is  teaching  a 
Science  or  System  which  I 
helieveisof  more  importance 
than  the  entire  curriculum  of 
your  modern  college. 

MR.  DICKSON  teaches 
memory. 

Good  Memory  is  necessary 
to  all  achievement. 

I  know  a  man  who  is  a 
graduate  of  three  colleges. 
HENRY  DICKSON  TMs  -  neither  bright, 

America's  Foremost  Author-   interesting  nor  learned, 
ity  on  Memory-Training  and       He»s  a  dunce. 
Principal  Dickson  School  of      And   the  reason   is  that 
Memory.  he  £AN  NOT  REMEM- 

BER, lie  can  not  memorize  a  date  or  a  line  of  poetry. 
His  mind  is  a  sieve. 
Education  is  only  what  you  remember. 
Every  little  while  I  meet  a  man  who  has  a  memory, 
a  TRAINED  MEMORY,  and  he  is  a  joy  to  my  soul. 

The  manager  of  a  great  corporation  never  misses  a 
face.  If  he  sees  you  once  the  next  timehe  will  call  you  by 
name.  He  told  me  how  he  did  it.  He  studied  memory- 
training  with  Prof.  Dickson.  He  said  a  lot  of  nice 
things  about  Prof.  Dickson  that  I  hesitate  to  write 
here  lest  my  good  friend  Dickson  object. 

This  Dickson  system  of  memory-training  is  very 
simple.  If  you  want  to  enlarge  your  arm,  you  exercise 
it.  The  same  with  your  mind.  You  must  put  your 
brain  through  a  few  easy  exercises  to  discover  its  ca- 
pacity.  You  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  it  responds. 

You  do  not  know  when  you  will  be  called  upon  to  tell 
what  you  know;  and  thena  trainedmemory  would  helpyou. 

To  the  man  or  woman  whose  memory  plays  tricks,  I 
recommend  that  you  write  to  Prof.  Dickson,  and  if  his 
facts  do  not  convince  you,  you  are  nut  to  be  convinced. 

Write  today  for  FREE  booklet  and  facts.  Address 

PROF.  HENRY  DICKSON 
932  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago 


T^ugs  Carpets  Curtains^ldnKets 

y  J  From  the 


Mill 

We  Pay 
Freiijht 


dealers'  profits.  We  give  a  binding 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  save 
you  33 1-3  per  cent.  You  can  buy  the 
well-knownRegal  Rug,  6x9  it., re- 
versible, all-wool  finish,  at  $3.75. 
Our  Brusselo  Rug,  6x9  ft.,  greatest 

value  known,  $1.85.  Splendid 
grade  Brussels  Rug,  9x12  ft., 
$11.  Famous  Invincible  Vel- 
vets, 9x12  ft,  $16.  Standard 
Axminsters,  9x12  it.,  $18.50. 

Fine  quality  Lace  Curtains, 45c 
per  pair  and  up.  Tapestry 
Curtains,  Wilton  Rugs,  Lino- 
leums at  Mill  prices. 

Write  today  for  our  NEW 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 
No.  14.  Sent  free.  Shows  latest 
designs  in  actual  colors. 

UNITED  MILLS  MFG.  CO. 
2450-2462  Jasper  St.,  Phila. 


word  for  you  in  that  direction?  I  happen 
to  be  pretty  close  to  Tillinghast." 

"Go  as  far  as  you  like." 

Lewis  strolled  away  and  Jim  Warren, 
watching  him  with  narrowed  eyes,  fell  to 
wondering.  What  was  Lewis  looking  for? 
Another  bump?  From  Lewis  his  thoughts 
traveled  on  to  a  distractingly  pretty  girl, 
and  she  reminded  him  of  violets.  He 
picked  up  the  dewy  blossoms  and  inhaled 
their  odor  deeply. 

A  legislature  is  like  a  setting  hen— it 
takes  it  a  week  or  more  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness. Jim  Warren  spent  that  week  in 
observation;  and  the  longer  he  looked  the 
more  he  was  impressed  with  the  bigness  of 
this  particular  bit  of  state  machinery.  He 
was  in  the  kindergarten;  he  didn't  know 
his  A-B-abs.  Slowly,  too,  he  came  to  see 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  speaker;  and, 
seeing  that,  he  knew  that  Lewis,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  no  longer  a  member, 
had  greater  influence  than  he  had  ever  had 
before.  He  owned  Tillinghast,  body  and 
soul.  He  was  out  to  make  him  governor 
and  Tillinghast  was  paying  for  that  job  in 
advance  as  far  as  he  was  able  to. 

Francis  Everard  Lewis  stepped  out  of 
his  automobile  one  night  in  front  of  a 
dingy  lodging  house  in  a  dingy  side  street 
and  rang  the  bell.  A  disheveled  maid- 
servant answered. 

"Does  Mr.  Warren  live  here?"  Lewis 
inquired— "Mr.  James  Palmer  Warren?" 

"Third  floor  front,"  barked  the  girl. 

"May  I  see  him,  please?" 

"Sure!  Right  up  them  steps— two 
flights— front  room." 

The  girl  vanished  down  the  hall  and  Lewis 
climbed  the  stairs.  A  deuce  of  a  place  to 
live,  this !  Phew !  Onions !  Lewis'  delicate 
nostrils  twitched;  his  lips  curled  downward. 

He  paused  before  a  door  and  rapped. 

"Come  in,"  called  Jim  Warren. 

Lewis  entered.  Jim  Warren,  sans  collar, 
sans  coat,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  had 
arisen  and  was  standing  near  a  table, 
where  evidently  he  had  been  writing.  At 
sight  of  Lewis  his  face  flushed  a  little, 
his  lean  jaw  was  thrust  forward,  his  blue 
eyes  glittered.  Instantly  it  passed— that 
inextinguishable  grin  returned  to  his  lips. 

"Hello!"  he  greeted. 

"Good  evening,"  said  Lewis  cordially. 
He  offered  an  ever-ready  hand,  ieeling 
vaguely  that  here,  away  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  Jim  Warren  would  refuse  it — 
but  Jim  Warren  didn't. 

"Sit  down?"  he  invited  instead. 

"I  can  only  stay  a  few  minutes,"  Lewis 
remarked.  "By  the  way,  do  you  find  your 
new  seat  in  the  chamber  an  improvement 
on  the  other  one?" 

"Yes,  thanks." 

"That's  good."  Lewis  lighted  a  prof- 
fered cigar  and  settled  back  in  his  chair 
languidly.  "Warren,  I'm  up  here  under  a 
flag  of  truce."  He  paused  and  smiled. 
"You  don't  happen  to  have  a  loaded 
phonograph  about?" 

"Not  this  time."   Jim  Warren  grinned. 

"Under  a  flag  of  truce,"  Lewis  con- 
tinued languidly.  "I  want  to  make 
friends  with  you.  It's  probable  that  you 
and  I  will  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other 
during  the  present  session,  and  it  seems 
absurd  that  we  should  always  be  snapping 
and  snarling  at  each  other." 

"It  does,"  Jim  Warren  agreed  readily. 

"You  beat  me— you  made  me  quit," 
Lewis  conceded  magnanimously.  ' '  I  haven't 
a  word  of  criticism  of  the  methods  you 
employed,  unusual  as  they  were.  We'll 
say  no  more  about  that  part.  I  can  do 
you  good  up  here  and  you  can  do  me  good. 
You  could  sit  in  that  legislative  chamber 
for  forty  years  and  never  get  anywhere, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  you're  inexperi- 
enced and  you  are  not  with  either  of  the 
big  parties.  If  you  wanted  to  do  anything 
for  your  constituents  you  couldn't  do  it 
without  the  aid  of  one  of  those  parties— to 
be  more  explicit,  without  the  aid  of  my 
party.  You  are  beginning  to  see  that?  " 

"I  am"— readily. 

"  Well,  what's  the  use?  " 

"None  at  all."  There  was  a  short 
silence.  "I  don't  feel  that  I  owe  you  any 
apologies,  Lewis,  for  our  fight  was  all  in  the 
game.  There's  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
forget  all  about  it.  Frankly,  after  all  that 
large  time  I  had  getting  up  here,  I've  got 
to  do  something  for  Warburton  and  I  can't 
do  it  alone."  He  was  thoughtful  for  a 
time.  "As  I  look  back  on  it  now  I  find 
that  my  campaign  was  destructive  rather 
than  constructive." 

"It  was"— heartily. 

"Now  that  I'm  here  I've  got  to  deliver 
the  goods." 


A  new  non-skid  tire; 
the  same  peerless  Swinehart  quality 


In  the  prime  purpose  of  a  non-skid  tire  —  the 
prevention  of  the  first  little  slip  or  skip  of  the 
wheels  that  may  end  in  disaster — the  new 
Swinehart  succeeds  admirably. 

It  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  this  tire  to  skid. 

See  the  endless,  wear-resisting  ridges  of  rubber. 
See  the  scores  of  diamond-shaped  indenta- 
tions, which  become  vacuums,  in  reality  and 
in  effect,  gripping  the  road  with  positive 
certainty.    Notice  closely  how  the  flexible 

The  Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber 


ridges  all  join  and  reinforce  each  other. 
In   the   hardy   durability   which  has  given 

Swinehart  Tires  their  high  place  in  the 

regard  of  hundreds  of  automobile  owners, 

the  non-skid  is  typically  Swinehart. 
Swinehart  Non-skid  and  smooth  wrapped  tread 

tires  made  to  fit  clincher  and  Q.  D.  rims  for 

all  standard  wheel  sizes. 
See  Swinehart  Tires  at  the  nearest  branch  or 

dealers,  or  write  for  literature. 

Co.,13  North  St.Altron.Ohio 


$120  DOWN 


BURROWES  BILLIARD  &  POOL  TABLE 

$1  Down  puts  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  from  $6  to  $15.  $2  a  month  pays  balance. 
Larger  Tables  for  $25,  $35,  $50,  $75,  etc.,  on  easy  terms.    All  cues,  balls,  etc.,  free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

The  BURROWES  HOME  BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLE  is  a  scientifically  built  Combination 
Table,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library  table,  or 
mounted  on  legs  or  stand.    When  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

NO  RED  TAPE  —  On  receipt  of  first  instalment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on  it  one  week. 

If  unsatisfactory  return  it,  and  we  will  refund  money.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.       816  CENTER  STREET,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


A  Non-Slip  STEEL"  and  FELT  MAT  That  Will  LAST  A  LIFE-TIME 


At  last,  here  is  a  perfect  mat.  It  shows  at  a 
glance  its  superior  wearing  features.  Side 
pieces  of  each  section  and  connecting  links  are 
best  electrically  galvanized  steel  —  centers  are 
composed  of  six  waterproof  strips  of  specially 
preserved  felt,  giving  it  an  "easy"  tread. 

Sanitary — Easily  Cleaned 

Air  can  freely  circulate  thtough  it — does  not  retain 
moisture.  Always  lies  flat — can't  curl  or  warp. 
Rolls  up  like  a  rug. 


For  Hotels,  Theaters,  Public  Buildings, 
Conveyances  and  Homes 

No  mat  compares  with  it.  Costs  less  than  rubber 
and  but  a  trifle  more  than  the  ordinary  dirty,  soggy, 
germ-laden,  short-lived  affairs. 

■    Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Book 

giving  full  information,  prices,  etc.,  and  showing 
buildings  in  which  it  is  used.  The  \\  ear-Proof  will 
end  your  mat  troubles  and  save  you  money.  We 
want  more  live  dealers.    Write  for  terms,  etc. 


WEAR-PROOF  MAT  CO.,  500  S.  Peoria  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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3  Years  to  Pay 


For  the  Splendid 


Price  $|7q 

Guaranteed  for  10  Years      JL  W 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

In  Your  Own  Home 

No  Cash  Payments  Down. 
No  Interest.      No  Extras. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

Handsome  Stool  and  Scarf 
without  extra  charge 


$1  a  Week. 


$5  a  Month. 


Just  to  prove  to  you  the  splendid  worth  of 
this  MEISTER  piano,  let  us  send  it  to  you 
on  thirty  days'  free  trial.  It  won't  cost  you 
a  penny  or  a  moment  of  bother.  First,  send 
for  our  beautifullyillustrated  MEISTERcata- 
log  and  see  how  the  MEISTER  is  made  and 
the  materials  used  in  its  construction.  Read 
therein  the  testimony  of  delighted  owners. 
Select  the  style  you  like  and  send  in  your 
order.  We'll  do  the  rest.  The  piano  will  be 
shipped  to  you  promptly,  freight  prepaid,  no 
matter  where  you  live.  Try  it  a  month  at 
our  expense.  You  will  be  under  no  obligation 
until  you  decide  to  buy.  Then  you  may  take 
full  advantage  of  our  easy  payment  plan 
which  makes  it  easy  for  any  man  of  modest 
income  to  own  this  famous  instrument.  If 
you  don't  find  it  to  be  precisely  as  we  have 
represented— then  we'll  take  it  back  after 
the  month's  free  trial  and  it  hasn't  cost  you 
a  cent. 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO 

YOU — We  deal  only  with  the  people  direct 
and  are  sole  makers  of  the  MEISTER  piano. 
It  is  produced  in  our  own  magnificently 
equipped  factories  and  sold  direct  from  the 
factory  to  you.  There  is  only  one  small  profit 
and  that  is  ours.  We  were  obliged  to  secure 
extra  factory  facilities  this  year  because  of  an 
enormously  increased  demand  and  we  are 
doing  the  finest  work  in  the  history  of  piano 
making. 

Rothschild  &  Co.'s  resources  are  in  excess 
of  $3,000,000.00. 

THE  MEISTER  PIANO  CO. 

Rothschild  &  Company,  Sole  Owners 
State,  Van  Buren  and  Wabash  Ave. 
Dept.  25  C,  Chicago,  111. 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster  Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed Syr s. 

rect  to  yc 
'  are  less  than 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  Days'  Free  Trial  7;™*$ 

freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S.,  with- 
out  a  cent  in  advance.    DO  NOT  BUY  a 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  Prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer. 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 
Tiprc  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps,  parts, 
1  lIYCiJ  and  sundries  half  usual  prices.  Rider 
/erywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bicycles,  tires 
and  sundries.    Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO. 


Agents 


Dept.  H-55  CHICAGO 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 

FREE  SEARCH 
Books.  Advice,  Searches,  and 
Big  List  of  Inventions  Wanted 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,   Patent  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FREE 


"You've  the  right  idea,  Warren."  Lewis 
was  fairly  beaming.  It  had  been  perfectly 
simple  after  all.  Having  reached  this  con- 
clusion, he  was  off  on  another  tack:  "You 
remember  I  spoke  to  you  a  short  time  ago 
about  your  committees?" 

Jim  Warren  nodded. 

"There  are  two  or  three  places  still 
open— particularly  one  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Structures.  It's  an  important 
committee,  as  you  know.  Tillinghast  has 
been  considering  you  for  the  place,  because 
he  knows  you  to  be  a  practical  man. 
I  came  up  partly  to  tell  you  this  and 
to  suggest  that  if  you  get  an  invitation  to 
Tillinghast's  country  place  for  a  week-end 
it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  accept  it. 
Is  it  necessary  to  say  more?" 

Jim  Warren  arose  and  smashed  one 
clenched  fist  into  the  palm  of  his  hand.  If 
he,  a  first-year  man,  could  only  get  on  one 
of  the  big  committees !  He  had  not  dared 
to  hope  for  so  much;  and  yet— in  those 
committees  was  the  power. 

"I  understand,"  he  said.  "What  am  I 
to  do  for  this?"  He  was  searching  Lewis' 
bland  face.    "How  do  I  pay  for  it?" 

"Pay  for  it?"  Lewis  repeated  as  if 
astonished.  "You  know  you've  got  a 
totally  wrong  idea  of  what  the  legislature 
is?"  he  went  on.  "There  are  things  to  be 
done  and  some  one  must  do  them.  Occa- 
sionally we'll  admit  there  is  something 
questionable,  but  everybody  in  the  legisla- 
ture isn't  crooked.  You'll  have  to  get  that 
idea  out  of  your  head." 

"I'll  go,"  Jim  Warren  said. 

"Do,"  said  Lewis.  "You'll  be  back 
Sunday  evening,  I  dare  say?  I  may  run 
by  and  see  you  for  a  moment,  to  see  how  it 
came  out.  I  had  a  deuce  of  a  time  finding 
your  place  here,"  he  remarked  carelessly. 
"You'll  pardon  me,  I  know;  but  you  are 
abominably  situated  for  a  man  of  your 
position.  If  Warburton  should  send  a  del- 
egation up  here  to  see  you  you'd  " 

He  stopped. 

"I'm  poor,  Lewis,"  Jim  Warren  ex- 
plained simply.  "I  gave  up  two  thousand 
a  year  to  take  eight  hundred.  I  can't 
afford  better  than  this." 

Lewis  seemed  about  to  say  something 
more,  but  changed  his  mind  and  left. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


TOO  MUCM  GOLB 

(Concluded  from  Page  II ) 

calculated  deterioration  as  to  its  value  over 
the  loan  period  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
borrower  in  an  increased  rate  of  interest. 
Railroads  are  hoping  for  the  return  of  a 
period  when  they  can  sell  low  interest- 
bearing  bonds.  In  my  opinion  that  period 
will  never  come  with  the  loan  payable  in 
gold.  The  day  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent 
for  the  best  borrowers  has  passed,  never  to 
return,  and  long-term  bonds  will  not  be  so 
desirable  as  they  were  in  the  past.  The 
rapid  advance  in  intelligence  and  education 
in  the  science  of  money  and  values  is  bound 
to  disturb  the  blind  and  orthodox  belief  in 
the  value  of  gold  as  a  commodity.  More 
and  more  shall  we  see  that  it  is  safer  to 
own  the  stocks  of,  say,  a  railroad  having 
no  bonds  than  the  bonds  of  a  railroad,  be- 
cause the  stock  ownership  represents  good 
property,  something  intrinsically  valuable; 
whereas,  with  the  bonds,  speculators  could 
step  in  and  pay  them  off  with  a  depreciated 
commodity. 

"To  my  mind,  merchants'  notes  taken 
for  goods  sold  or  advances  on  goods  in 
transit  are  the  highest  securities;  next, 
short-term  state  securities,  with  the  taxing 
power  behind,  and  short  real-estate  mort- 
gages." 

The  most  striking  phrase  is  where  Mr. 
Edison  says:  "Thinking  masters  of  capital 
will  hesitate  to  loan  money  to  be  repaid  at 
some  long  period  in  the  future  with  this 
commodity.  If  they  loan  at  all,  and  place 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  steam  shovel 
and  a  chemical  works,  the  calculated  dete- 
rioration as  to  its  value  over  the  loan  period 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  borrower  in  an 
increased  rate  of  interest." 

Considering  that,  unlike  many  profes- 
sional economists  and  academic  students, 
Mr.  Edison  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  side  of  this  great 
problem  as  well  as  the  theory,  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  most  astounding  statement 
on  the  "gold  theory"  that  has  ever  come 
from  the  pen  of  any  living  man;  and  it  is 
certainly  worthy  of  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration by  every  banker,  merchant  and 
investor. 


That  Boy  and  Girl. 

You  simply  can't  have  too  many  pictures  of  them.  Formal  por- 
traits by  the  best  photographer  in  town — by  all  means;  Kodak 
pictures  made  by  yourself  amid  home  surroundings  while  the 
youngsters  are  at  their  play  or  work — of  course  ;  pictures  of  each 
other  by  each  other — in  these  you  will  rind  the  charm  of  natural- 
ness and  unrestraint. 

The  girl  and  boy  of  to-day  will  be  the  miss  and  the  lad  of  to- 
morrow, and  ere  you  are  aware  of  the  Meeting  years  the  man  and 
the  woman.  Make  of  each  a  Kodak  Book  that  will  keep  them 
ever  young  in  your  memory. 

Unless  you  are  already  familiar  with  Kodakery,  you  will  find  the  making  of  such 
pictures  much  simpler  than  you  imagine  —  so  simple,  indeed,  that  the  novice  often  gets 
the  credit  of  being  an  expert.  To  make  it  still  simpler  we  are  issuing  a  beautifully 
illustrated  little  book  that  talks  about  home  portraiture  in  an  understandable  way  that 
will  prove  helpful  to  any  amateur.  Whether  you  already  have  a  Kodak  or  not,  we 
would  like  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  free  copy  of  "A(  Home  <v;ith  the  Kodak.'"'' 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  TheKodakCuy. 


Next  to 
a  good 
dentist  — 
the  best 
friend  to 
your  teeth 


You  ennnot  clean  teeth  by  brushing  over 
them.   Nor  can  you  properly  reach  the  back 
leeth  with  an  ordinary  straight  brush. 
The  Pro-phy-lac-tic  is  the  only 
brush    that    thoroughly  cleanses 
in  and  around  all  the  teeth  — its 
curved  handle  and  irregular  tufts 
are  for  this  purpose. 

The  individual  yellow  box  pro- 
tects against  handling.    Rigid  or 
flexible  handle.  Prices, 25,35,40c. 
Every  brush  fully  guaranteed.  We 
replace  if  defective.  Our  interesting 
booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Florence  Mfg.  Co. 
32  Pine  Street,  Florence,  Mass. 

Sole  makers  of  Pro-phy-lac-ticTooth, 


Best  Birds,  Best  Eggs, 
Lowest  Prices  ™lt?£% 

pure-bred  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 
Largest  Poultry  Farm  in  the  world.    Fowls,  Eggs, 
and  Incubators  at  lowest  prices.    Send  for  big  book. 
"Poultry  for  Profit."  Tells  how  to  raise  poultry  and 
in   Incubators  successfully.     Send  10c  for  postage. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  12,  Freeport,  111. 


Stop  Wasting  $70 

a  year  (that's  20c  a  day) — Get 
your  stationer  to  send  you  a 


II C  AUTOMATIC  J 

Pencil  Sharpenerg 


for  ten  days'  free  use  or  accept 
OUR  OFFER: 

Mail  $3.50  to  us,  with  your  sta- 
mer's  name,  and  we  will 
deliver  a  U.  S.  Automatic 
Pencil  Sharpener.  Use 
it  for  ten  days — if  it  is 
satisfactory  you  keep 
it.    If  it  is  not  the  best 
sharpener  you 
ever  used, 
pack  it  up,  re- 
turn it,  and  get  your 
money  back. 
IVrite  for  our  booklet 
"A  Saving  Pointer" 
Automatic  Pencil 

Sharpener  Co. 
431  Atlas  Block 
Chicago 


ARITHMETIC 

SELF-TAUGHT 

A  plain,  easily-understood  volume  (or  all 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
learning  this  subject  thoroughly,  or  who 
have  forgotten  what  they  once  learned. 
257  Pages.  Requires  no  teacher.  This 
great  little  book  sent  postpaid  for  60  cents. 
Stamps  accepted,  leather  binding  $1. 

GEO.  A.  ZELLER  BOOK  CO. 

Est.  1870.  44  7  0  W.  Belle  PI.  St.  Louis, Mo. 


PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC 
Self  Taught 


BIGGEST  MONEY  MAKERS 

100  pens  of  pure  bred,  finest  strain, 
prize- winning  stock.  The  kind  you 
want — at  right  prices.  Complete  line  of 
Poultry  Supplies.  Write  us.  Booklet  "  How 
to  Raise  45  Chicks  out  of  50  Hatched  "—10c. 
Catalog  FREE. 

Royal  Poultry  Farm.  Dept.  232.  Des  Moines,  la. 
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The  Highest  Priced  Cash  c_)  Register  Made,  $765 


It  is  nine  complete  registers  in  one.  Is  operated 
by  electricity.  This  register  takes  care  of  the  busi- 
ness done  by  nine  different  clerks  and  can  also  be 
made  to  take  care  of  the  business  done  by  any  num- 
ber of  clerks  from  one  to  nine  —  at  prices  from 
$310  to  $765. 

It  records  each  clerk's  cash  sales  and  credit  sales, 
and  the  money  received  on  account  and  paid  out  by 
each  clerk — all  separately. 


At  the  close  of  the  day's  business,  it  informs  the 
proprietor  which  clerk  makes  mistakes,  which  clerk 
sells  most  goods  and  the  number  of  customers  each 
waits  on.  It  gives  the  total  of  business  done  by  each 
clerk  and  the  secret  counter  gives  the  total  of  all 
sales  made  by  all  clerks. 

It  prints  an  itemized  statement  of  the  day's  busi- 
ness under  lock  and  key,  for  the  proprietor's  infor- 
mation and  protection. 


It  also  prints  and  issues  a  receipt  to  every  customer, 
together  with  whatever  advertising  of  your  store  you 
care  to  do.  It  is  also  built  to  print  date  and  amount 
of  sales  on  slips  from  clerks'  sales-books.  This 
register  will  give  you  more  information  about  your 
business  and  more  protection  than  any  other  business 
system  that  can  be  installed  in  your  store.  It  will 
pay  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time. 

Write  for  booklet. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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agricultural  colleges.  The  student  in  the 
common  and  high  schools  should  keep  up 
the  same  studies  as  are  now  required:  the 
languages,  mathematics,  history,  litera- 
ture and  the  elementary  sciences;  but  if 
there  are  those  in  school  who  expect  to 
make  farming  or  any  of  its  allied  branches 
a  lifework  there  ought  to  be  courses  of 
study  leading  up  to  this  line  of  endeavor. 
There  are  many  farmers  who  cannot  send 
their  children  through  a  college,  or  even  to 
a  district  agricultural  school,  who  could 
and  would  sacrifice  considerable  time, 
money  and  energy  to  give  their  children 
a  high-school  education  along  agricultural 
lines. 

Each  state  should  have  courses  worked 
out  to  suit  its  own  peculiar  conditions  of 
soil,  climate  and  meteorology.  A  law  stu- 
dent in  New  York  can  study  the  law  in  one 
state  and  successfully  practice  in  another, 
but  an  agricultural  student  in  New  Jersey 
or  Florida  would  have  to  do  much  work 
different  from  that  needed  to  prepare  him- 
self for  farming  in  Oregon  or  Arizona,  on 
account  of  differences  in  soil,  climate  and 
the  crops  raised. 

Lessons  in  Plant  Life 

In  the  common  schools  the  pupils  should 
be  taught  how  plants  grow,  how  to  culti- 
vate them,  how  to  prepare  the  ground  and 
sow  the  seed  of  flowers  and  garden-plants, 
the  value  of  fertilization  and  the  necessity 
of  thorough  cultivation.  Even  if  the  child 
does  not  intend  making  farming  a  means 
of  livelihood,  possession  of  this  knowledge 
would  give  him  great  pleasure  as  he  grows 
older.  One  often  hears  a  housewife  be- 
moaning the  fact  that  she  cannot  make  her 
home  as  attractive  as  she  wishes  because  she 
does  not  succeed  with  house-plants.  A  few 
hours'  training  and  instruction  each  week 
in  school  would  have  changed  all  this. 

An  agricultural  high  school  would  be 
much  the  same  as  a  manual-training  high 
school.  There  would  be  more  or  less  theo- 
retical work,  of  course,  but  much  that  was 
practical  as  well.  The  chemistry  of  soils 
and  plants  could,  for  example,  be  mas- 
tered; all  the  essentials  of  preparing  the 
soil,  seed-selection,  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting could  be  taught  thoroughly  by 
those  who  made  the  experiments  on  the 
school  grounds  or  near  by.  The  theories  of 
stock-breeding,  studies  of  the  values  of 
different  breeds,  how  to  breed  and  feed 
stock  for  special  purposes  and  how  to  care 
for  each  for  best  results  in  its  particular 
line,  are  all  matters  that  can  be  taught 
even  though  not  actually  demonstrated  in 
the  schools. 

An  agricultural  high  school  could  allot 
to  the  morning  the  usual  high-school 
courses— literature,  languages,  mathematics 
and  the  general  sciences,  including  elemen- 
tary botany,  physics  and  geology — and  to 
the  afternoon  study  and  practice  work  per- 
taining to  agricultural  science.  This  would 
include  the  actual  growing  of  the  plants, 
perhaps,  in  soils  from  different  neighboring 
farms  or  from  an  experimental  farm  in  con- 
nection with  the  school.  An  agricultural 
education  is  more  or  less  an  education  by 
demonstration  and  experiments  in  how  to 
do  things,  and  the  work  of  an  agricultural 
high  school  would  combine  the  usual  high- 
school  studies  with  work  in  the  soil  and 
practice  with  actual  growths. 

The  larger  farm  experiments  and  the 
actual  practice  in  any  extended  way  must 
be  left  necessarily  to  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  their  experiment  stations.  There 
the  demonstrations  are  carried  on  for  suc- 
cessive years  by  actual  farm  tests.  Of 
course,  in  the  high  schools,  the  results  of  the 
college  experiments  and  teachings  would 
be  studied,  analyzed  and  put  into  use  as 
far  as  practicable.  These  would  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  every  one  taking  the 
courses,  even  if  they  could  not  go  further. 
In  the  agricultural  college  the  work  would 
be  much  the  same  as  in  any  professional  or 
trade  school.  The  students  should  be 
given  a  complete  theoretical  knowledge, 
with  actual  work  in  growing  all  the  crops 
useful  to  the  state  in  which  they  live.  There 
should  be  exhaustive  studies  of  soils  and 
seed-selection,  the  chemistry  of  soils  and 
plants,  and  practical  demonstrations  in 
cultivation,  fertilization,  harvesting  and 
the  storing  of  crops. 

Only  in  recent  years  has  an  effort  been 
made  to  arouse  interest  in  scientific  profes- 
sional agriculture,  but  already  the  farmers 


are  taking  such  a  hold  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  agricultural  schools  are  over- 
crowded. Until  now  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  school  has  been  limited  mostly 
to  one  locality  in  each  state,  but  it  is 
becoming  the  vogue  to  establish  branch 
schools  and  experiment  stations  in  different 
parts  of  the  states,  both  for  convenience 
and  for  a  better  dealing  at  short  range  with 
local  conditions. 

The  movement  has  gained  great  im- 
petus during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
through  the  farmers'  institutes— real  mov- 
able schools,  sent  out  over  the  state  by  the 
agricultural  college,  teaching  the  various 
branches  by  lectures  and  demonstration. 
There  is  not  much  chance  of  interesting  the 
farm  boys  in  professional  farming  unless 
the  fathers  are  interested.  These  insti- 
tutes are  arousing  this  interest,  and  parents 
are  beginning  to  discern  the  advantages  of 
scientific  farming,  whereby  they  are  per- 
suaded to  send  their  children  to  the  agricul- 
tural school  to  learn  the  work  thoroughly. 
Agricultural  colleges  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  states  are  leaders  in  all  this  propa- 
ganda. Throughout  the  year  members  of 
the  college  faculties  and  the  more  advanced 
students  are  traveling  about  their  states, 
telling  how  to  make  two  stalks  of  wheat 
or  corn  or  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  and  how  to  compound  rations  for 
the  most  rapid,  economical  and  profitable 
fattening  of  meat  animals  and  for  the  highest 
production  from  dairy  cows. 

More  Schools  Needed 

A  scheme,  even  better  than  the  movable 
schools,  but  to  which  the  latter  are  a  happy 
complement,  is  just  now  being  developed 
in  Kansas.  In  several  counties  experi- 
mental farms  are  being  established,  the 
county  poor  farms  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  agricultural  college  sends  pro- 
fessors or  advanced  students  to  take  charge 
of  or  rather  supervise  and  direct  the  plant- 
ing and  tillage.  The  soils  and  climate  con- 
ditions are  studied  and  then  such  crops  are 
planted  and  methods  pursued  as  seem  most 
suitable  to  the  situation.  The  act  ual  labor 
is  done  by  local  people,  but  all  the  time 
under  the  supervision  of  college  instruct- 
ors, and  every  phase  of  farmwork  is  given 
consideration. 

One  difficulty  with  mere  printed  instruc- 
tions always  has  been  that  when  the  ex- 
periment stations  sent  out,  say,  a  bulletin 
showing  how  wheat  had  been  made  to  yield, 
in  some  distant  county,  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre  when  the  ordinary  yield  was  half 
that  or  less,  the  skeptic  would  say,  "Oh, 
well,  that  will  not  help  us,  as  the  soil  is 
different  there  from  ours,  and  they  have 
more  rain  than  we  have!"  The  work  of 
the  county  farms  shows  what  can  be  done 
right  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  loca- 
tion. Although  a  very  new  undertaking, 
its  influence  for  better  farming  is  already 
noticeable. 

Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  National  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  says  there  ought 
to  be  one  hundred  thousand  students  in  the 
agricultural  colleges.  There  ought  to  be 
many  times  that  number.  There  are  not 
enough  schools  to  care  for  their  present 
attendance,  or  the  present  schools  are  not 
large  enough.  In  most  states  far  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  usual  college  work 
and  that  of  the  professional  schools  than  to 
the  agricultural  schools;  in  fact,  by  com- 
parison the  latter  is  insignificant. 

Methodical  farming  has  a  most  intimate 
relation  to  the  cost  of  living  and  the  pro- 
duction of  sufficient  foodstuffs  to  satisfy 
the  hourly  increasing  demand.  The 
trained  farmers  are  the  ones  who  will  meet 
these  oncoming  issues.  The  possibilities  of 
production  have  not  been  reached  here,  as 
in  the  older  countries.  The  limit  in  Amer- 
ica will  never  be  reached  until  farming 
becomes  a  profession— until  every  acre  is 
made  to  do  its  utmost,  with  its  strength 
conserved  and  added  to  for  the  future  years. 

Agriculture,  the  most  important  of  all 
businesses,  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the 
educational  systems  of  the  country,  but 
promises  to  come  into  its  rightful  place  as  a 
real  profession;  and  it  will  not  be  so  many 
years  before  the  citizen  educated  to  and  for 
his  business  of  tilling  the  soil,  as  others  are 
educated  for  their  specialties,  will  stand  in 
the  same  class  as  members  of  other  profes- 
sions, and  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rule  that 
to  the  best-trained  minds  belong  and  come 
the  greatest  returns. 


ANOTHER  THING:  The  Detroit 
J-\  Electric  is  so  invitingly  roomy. 

Its  wider,  deeper  seats  are  a  delight. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  "close  quarters." 
You  ride  restfully,  luxuriously — without  crowd- 
ing your  seat-companion  or  encroaching  on 
the  knee-room  of  your  vis-a-vis. 

A  woman  asks  safety  in  the  car  she  drives  — 
her  menfolk  demand  it  for  her.  She  finds  the 
unique  control  of  the  Detroit  Electric  simple, 
positive,  unerring.  It  "comes  natural"  for 
her  to  do  the  right  thing.  If  she  forgets  — 
the  car  "remembers"  automatically. 

Our  "Chainless"  Direct  Shaft  Drive — a 
straight  path  of  poiver  from  motor  to  adjust- 
able beveled  gear  in  rear  axle — is  the  greatest 
feature  ever  offered  in  an  electric  vehicle. 

See  our  exhibits  at  the  Automobile  Show, 
New  York,  January  7to  21 — Chicago,  January 
28  to  February  4th.    Write  for  new  catalog. 


Anderson  Electric  Car  Co.,  Dept.l,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Successors  to  the  Anderson  Carriage  Co. 
BRANCHES:  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Cleveland. 
Selling  Representatives  in  all  Leading  Cities. 
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This  simple  little  sharpener  will  KEEP  a  blade 
sharp  for  100  or  more  shaves.  Gives  blades  a 
hollow  ground  edge  and  makes  them  better  than 
new.  Strops  both  edges  at  once  —  reverses  and 
strops  other  side  without  blade  being  removed.  A 

Twinplex  Rotary  Sharpener 

is  simple  to  use,  sharpens  all  four  edges  in  30 
seconds  —  is  small  —  can't  get  out  of  order,  is 
guaranteed  for  ten  years.  Costs  $3.50  and  quickly 
pays  for  itself  because  it 

Stops  all  blade  expense 

Sold  on  30  day  trial  basis.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  one,  or  write  us  for  book  "The  Slickest 
Little  Thing  You  Ever  Saw"  fully  illustrating  and 
describing  the  Twinplex. 

Twinplex  Mfg.  Co.,  407  Frisco  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  name 
"  Esterbrook" 
stands  for  all  that 
is  best  in  pens. 

The  standard 
of  the  world. 

All  styles  — 
fine,  medium 
and  broad  points. 

Ask  your  stationer. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
95  John  Street,  New  York 

Works:  Camden,  N.J. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  OUR 
FEE  RETURNED 


Obtain  a  Patent  and  What  to  Invent  »  M\  list  of  inventions 
wanted  and  prizes  offered  for  inventions  sent  free.  Patents  ad. 
vcrtised  free       VICTOR  J.  EVANS  <*  CO.,  Washington,  D  C. 
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Why  All  Motor 

Cars  Need 
SOLAR  Lamps 

Most  of  the  high 
grade  cars  of 
America  come  to 
the  buyer  equipped 
with  Solar  Lamps. 
Makers  whose 
watchword  is 
"Quality"  cannot 
afford  to  put  on 
any  other. 

A  maker  of  low-priced  cars  has 
said,  "I  could  save  $30,000  a  year  by 
sending  out  my  cars  with  cheaper 
lamps,  but  I  would  lose  that  much  and 
more  in  explanations  and  dissatisfied 
customers." 

Solars  are  made  from  one-piece  brass, 
heavy  gauge.  Ordinary  knocks  cannot 
dent  them.  Common  lamps  can  be 
bent  with  the  hands  alone. 

Solar  Lamps  give  a  strong,  steady 
light — a  light  to  depend  on  in  every 
emergency.  You  cannot  afford  to  risk 
your  car — perhaps  your  life  —  with 
poorly  made  lamps.  You  can  see 
Solars  on  any  car  of  note.  Have  them 
on  your  new  car.  The 
maker  will  put  them  on  if 
you  are  firm. 

Write  for  the  Solar 
Catalog,  showing  the 
Solar  styles  and  sizes.  We 
make  lamps  for  all  motor 
purposes. 

See  Solar  Lamps  at 
your  dealer's. 

Badger  Brass  Company 


Kenosha,  Wis. 


New  York  City 


SOLAR 


Lamps 
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Save  Dollars  in  Stockings 

THERE'D  be  less  talk  about  high 
cost  of  living   if  the  American 
people  would  save  in  little  things. 

Tbgards  prevent  stockings  from  wearing  out. 
Put  them  on  and  your  sheer,  fine  hosiery  will 
long  outlast  coarse,  Jll-looking  stockings. 

Togards  are  slipped  over  the  toes  before  you 
put  your  stockings  on.  Never  conscious  you're 
wearing  them. 

Made  in  natural  color — not  dyed  —  Tog-ards 
absorb  all  moisture.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of, 
thrifty,  carefully  groomed  men  and  women  wear 
them  constantly. 

Made  in  both  lisle  and  silk.    All  sizes. 

Lisle,  10  cents  a  pair ;  $1  per  dozen  pairs. 

Silk,  25  cents  a  pair;  $2.75  per  dozen  pairs. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  men's  and  women's  apparel 
— or  we  will  send,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.    In  order- 
ing, state  size  of  stocking  you  wear. 

H.  L.  NELKE  &  CO. 

Tenth  and  Norris  Streets 
Philadelphia 


(Continued,  from  Page  s) 

'"Enery,  'adn't  they  orter  say  their 
pra'ers?" 

"Course  they  orter,"  says  I,  sorter  put 
out  that  I  hadn't  thought  about  that 
myself.  So  we  knelt  'em  down  and  showed 
'em  how  to  put  their  hands  together,  but 
they  only  laughed  and  took  it  for  some  sort 
of  a  game. 

"Blarst  me!"  says  Bill;  "they  hain't 
been  taught  no  pra'ers.  I  misdoubt  as  'ow 
they  never  been  brought  up  proper." 

"You  say  the  Lord's  Pra'er  slow,  Bill," 
says  I.  "  Mebbe  they  can  say  it  arter  you." 

Bill,  he  got  red  as  a  turkey-cock.  Then 
he  swallers  once  or  twice,  wipes  his  mouth 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  and  starts  in; 
but  he  got  stuck  afore  long  and  I  had  to 
help  him  out.  The  twins,  they  lisped  it  the 
best  they  could;  but  I  see  it  was  too  long 
for  a  starter,  so  I  told  Bill  we'd  better 
have  'em  begin  on  "Now  I  lay  me."  They 
done  that  better,  the  words  not  bein'  so 
long. 

That  night,  while  we  was  havin'  a  smoke 
on  deck,  I  says  to  Bill: 

"Bill,"  says  I,  "you're  jes'  a  plain  sailor- 
man,  but  I'm  ten  year  older'n  wot  you  be 
and  a  heap  wiser  'bout  some  things.  Now 
a  man  couldn't  have  a  nicer  little  brace  o' 
shipmates  than  wot  we  have;  but  it  won't 
do." 

"W'y  not?"  growls  Bill. 

"First  place,"  says  I,  "they  ain't  ourn. 
Second  place,  when  Mr.  Stirling  gits  acrost 
and  finds  that  the  torpedo  boat  didn't  find 
them  twins,  he's  goin'  to  have  a  fit." 

"  I  'adn't  thought  o'  that,"  growls  Bill. 

"Third  place,"  says  I,  "sooner  or  later 
somebody's  bound  to  locate  'em;  and  then 
it's  the  jug  for  ourn.  Fourth  place,  there's 
the  two  thousand  dollars  we  stand  to  lose. 
No,  sir;  all  things  took  into  consideration, 
we  got  to  hand  over  them  twins." 

"  'Oo  to?  "  asks  Bill.  "  Blarst  me  if  I'll 
'and  'em  over  to  the  mother !  Her  ain't  no 
fit'n'  proper  person." 

"  That  there  is  true  as  the  log  book,  Bill," 
says  I ;  "  but  wot's  the  matter  with  turnin' 
'em  over  to  the  father?  " 

"  'E  ain't  'ere,"  says  Bill. 

"No,"  says  I,  "he  ain't;  but  wot's  to 
pervent  us  deliverin'  these  here  twins  to 
him  t'other  side  the  pond?  " 

Bill,  he  saw  my  drift,  then,  and  his  eyes 
stuck  out  like  a  crab's. 

"Wot!"  he  cries,  jumpin'  to  his  feet. 
"Sail  'em  hover  in  this?" 

"Why  not?"  says  I.  "This  yawl's 
stanch  and  able,  and  her  log  book  shows 
as  how  she's  been  to  Bermuder  and  the 
West  Injies." 

"'Enery!"  Bill  almost  roars.  "Wot, 
hexpose  the  lives  of  them  two  innercent 
babes!" 

"Hush,"  says  I,  "or  you'll  wake  'em.  It 
wouldn't  expose  'em  none.  This  here  yawl 
could  go  anywhere.  I  ain't  sayin'  she's  the 
Dreadnought,  but  she's  sound  to  the  core 
of  her  and  well  found  throughout.  There's 
that  suit  o'  winter  sails  in  the  lazaret ;  and 
she's  got  all  the  instruments— sextant  and 
chr'nometer  and  taffrail  log— and  the  like. 
She  ain't  so  dull,  neither.  Mr.  Stirling, 
he's  a  pretty  good  sailorman  himself,  I  take 
it;  and,  bein'  a  millionaire-like,  he  wa'n't 
fixin'  neither  to  drown  himself  nor  starve 
himself  when  he  built  this  one.  Now, 
you're  a  navigator,  havin'  a  mate's  papers, 
and  I  ain't  no  such  slouch  for  all  my  sixty 
year.  I  ain't  sayin'  as  how  I'm  a  'grand 
old  man';  but,  as  Shakspere  puts  it,  Bill: 
'.  .  .  My  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter,  frosty 
but  kindly.'"  I  riz  up.  "Let  me  go  with 
you.  I'll  do  the  sarvice  of  a  younger  man," 
says  I. 

Bill,  he  was  impressed.  Just  the  same, 
he  started  in  to  object;  but  I  hove  more 
Shakspere  into  him.  Them  quotations  has 
a  heap  of  effect  on  seafarin'  men. 

"'Lame  me  not  with  reasons,"'  says  I. 
"'All  difficulties  are  but  easy  when  they 
are  known,'  Bill,  as  Shakspere  bootifully 
puts  it." 

Bill,  he  weakened. 

"  'Ow  about  grub?"  says  he. 

"We've  got  that  hundred  Mr.  Stirling 
give  us,"  says  I;  "and,  besides,  I  kin  git 
all  the  credit  we  want.  I'll  leave  these  here 
boats  with  the  storekeeper  and  take 
sixteen-foot  dories  in  their  place.  If  Mr. 
Stirling  would  give  us  a  thou'  apiece  jes' 
for  sailin'  them  twins  acrost  the  Sound, 
like  as  not  he'd  double  it  for  sailin'  'em 
acrost  the  Atlantic.    Then  you  cud  buy 


Fashions  Change 
in  Watch  Cases 

You  usually  know  an  old  or  out-of-date  watch  by 
its  case — not  always  because  the  case  shows  wear 
but  because  it  is  out  of  style.  As  a  rule,  the  better  the 
case  the  better  the  design  and  the  longer  it  stays  in  style. 

It  is  the  worst  possible  economy  to  buy  a  cheap  or  a  trashy  watch 
case.  It  is  not  fair,  to  a  good  movement  to  put  it  in  a  poorly  made 
case.  Then,  too,  the  case  represents  a  substantial  part  of  your 
watch  investment— and  if  you  want  your  money's  worth  you  must 
know  who  made  the  case  as  well  as  the  movement. 

The  trade  marks  illustrated  below  are  your  safeguard.  They  are  standard 
with  the  fine  jewelry  trade,  and  have  been  for  50  years.  They  mean  absolute 
integrity  in  bullion  value,  in  assay,  in  construction  of  a  watch  case.  Be  sure 
to  find  them.  F.very  good  jeweler  in  this  country  knows  the  marks  and 
carries  the  cases.  They  are  made  for  ladies'  and  men's  watches  —  plain, 
engine-turned,  engraved  or  enameled.    All  sizes,  all  patterns. 


6 


CRESCENT 

COLD  FILLED 


KEYSTONE 

SOLID  COLD 


JAS.  BOSS 

GOLD  FILLED 


The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 


Established  1853 
Philadelphia 


$50  to  $75  Per  Day  Profits 


ell-drilling  business  offers  great  possibilities  for  big,  quick 
making.  Two  South  Dakota  men  made  over  $100,000  in 
ten  years  drilling  wells.  E.  A.  Price,  oi  Buffalo.  Minn.,  earned 
$717  in  75  hours  with  our  machine. 

Waterloo  Well  Drilling  Outfits 

have  been  standard  for  over  43  years.  Every  town  home,  farm  and 
ranch  must  have  its  own  water  supply.  Many  drillers'  time  booked 
six  months  ahead.  Write  today  for  our  128-pat/e  free  illustrated 
book.   The  finest  and  most  complete  ever  published  on  this  subject. 

THE  ARMSTRONG-QUAM  MFG.  CO.  (28) 
1528  Chestnut  St.        (Established  1867)        Waterloo,  Iowa 


LEARN  TO  DRAW  FROM 
THOSE  WHO  KNOW  HOW 

Illustrating  and  Cartooning 

properly  taught  by  mail.  Pleasant  and 
profitable  work. 

Correspondence  and  Local  Classes 

Handsome  illustrated  book  on  an  study  sent 
free.  A  reliable  school  at  the  National  Capital. 
WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATING 
930  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


THE'BEST'LIGHT 


M 


itsc 


n  gas.  costs  .sc. 
per  week.  Gives  500  candle  power  light 
and  casts  no  shadow.  No  dirt,  grease, 
norodor.  Unequalled  for  Homes, Stores, 
Hotels,  Churches,  Public  Halls,  etc. 
Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted. 
Agents  wanted.    Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
5-25  E.  5th  St  CANTON,  O. 


An  Opening  for  a 

•w-^  •  \  If  you  think  of  starting 

U  o         1  I     W  ^~/"\  t* a  5tore  ' ca"  nelP  >ou- 

lVCL<ill      JLUIC     My  business  is  finding 

locations  where  new 

retail  stores  are  needed.  I  know  about  towns,  industries,  rooms, 
rents,  etc.,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  On  my  list  are  many 
places  where  a  new  store  can  start  with  small  capital  and  pay  a  profit 
from  the  beginning:,  with  possibilities  of  growth  limited  only  by  your 
own  ambition  and  capacity.  No  charge  for  information,  including 
free  a  200  page  book  telling  how  to  run  a  retail  store. 


EDW.  B.  MOON.  8  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 
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Poultrymen! 

You  lose  too  many  chickens 

Don't  let  another  day  pass  without  try- 
ing out  the  Lullaby  yourself. 

Equally  as  good  whether  for  brood  of 
25,  or  100,  or  10,000,  broods  of  25  each. 

Saves  time,  labor  and  big  losses  you 
have  experienced  in  the  past. 

Freeport,  Me.,  February  21,  1910. 
The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  lioston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  1  received  the  brooders  and  have 
40  chicks  in  one  of  ihem.  I  am  delighted  with  it 
and  shall  send  for  more. 

(Signed)    MRS.  CHAS.  T.  LAMBERT. 

Only  $1.50  Delivered 

And  your  money  back  if  not  what  we 
claim  —  you  take  no  chances  for  you  are 
to  be  the  judge. 

But  once  you  have  used  the  Lullaby, 
your  troubles  will  be  over,  your  work  more 
pleasant  and  decidedly  more  profitable. 

Order  the  Lullaby  of  Your 
Dealer  Today 

If  he  will  not  supply  you,  order  of  us 
direct. 

Anyway,  write  today  sure  for  our  Poul- 
try Almanac  —  tells  all  about  the  Lullaby, 
and  full  of  valuable  poultry  information. 
Worth  SI. 00,  but  free  if  you  write  for  it. 

The  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

«§&«.  DRY-MASH^iS  Fading 

of        ^W-  Makes  them System 
LAY  OR  BUST 

1  CANAL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

TO  POULTRY  SUPPLY 
DEALERS.  We  want  to 
arrange  to  deliver  the  Lullaby 
Brooder  to  poultry  raisers  through 
a  local  dealer  to  v 
will  be  referred 
liberal  proposi 

-lover  break-^/After  third  .lay  °  "kecari 

ine  second  .'/ when  chicks  :.S$|gL0'£rowini 
and  third  day's.' have  run  of  pen       TjS'lv'  voung 
or  house.  sters 


poultry  raisers  through 
er  to  whom  all  inquiries  lO* 
[erred.    Write   for  our 
position  tu  dealers.  (r^y 


The  Billets  That  Hit 
the  Popular  Taste 

These  solid  chocolates  made  good  from  the 
start.  Their  flavor  is  different.  Everybody 
■who  tastes  them  wants  more.  Business  men 
have  some  in  their  pockets  to  satisfy  that 
between-meal  hunger.  Shoppers  carry  them 
in  their  purses.  Children  take  them  to  school 
and  also  enjoy  them  at  home. 


are  solid  chocolates  in  tin-foil  jackets,  which 
keep  them  dainty,  fresh  and  clean. 

How  to  Get  Them 

Ask  your  dealer  forZatek  Billets.  If  he  hasn't 
them  send  us  25c  and  your  dealer's  name  and 
receive  by  return  mail  the  special  quarter- 
pound  box  shown  above. 

A  half-pound  box  prepaid  to  your  express 
station  for  50c ;  or  a  full  pound  for  $1.00;  or  a 
five  pound  box  for  $4.00. 

We  have  a  proposition  that  will  interest  every 
dealer. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

Dept.  N,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Makers  of  Cocoa,  Chocolate  Liquors,  Coatings,  etc. 


nir%  m  ^r%iigFi>Tiik  ttt* 
WHATYOU  INVENT!! 


Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune 


Hi- 


Of  1 


rdeil 


w  to  protect  them.    Write  for  it.    Send  sketch 
mention  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Our  Fee  Returned. 
H.  ELLIS  CHANDLEE  &  CO. 
(Successors  to  Woodward  &  Chandlee) 
1257  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


that  there  little  farm  down  in  Devon  for 
your  old  mar,"  says  I,  crafty. 

"S'posin'  the  young  uns  was  took  sick, 
'Enery?"  he  asks. 

"They  won't  be,  oncet  they  git  the  land 
grub  outer  their  systems,"  says  I.  "We'll 
lay  in  the  best  stock  of  airtights  money  can 
buy  and  enough  bottled  spring-water  to 
last  'em  right  acrost.  Them  twins  will 
thrive  on  the  trip.  I'll  write  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Stirling  to  say  what  we're  aplannin' 
to  do  and  send  it  care  o'  the  American 
counsel  at  London.  You  can  take  her  over 
straight,  can't  you?" 

"Course  I  can,  growls  Bill.  "I'd  be 
marster  of  a  wessel  now  if  only  I  was  better 
edicated." 

We  wa'n't  many  days  gittin'  ready  for 
sea.  Bill,  he  shifted  to  the  winter  suit  o' 
sails,  which  was  smaller  and  heavier  and — 
like  everything  else  aboard^ nigh  brand- 
new.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stirling  and 
it  read  like  this: 

Mr.  John  B.  Stuvvesant-Stirling, 

Esquire. 

Steam  Yacht  Sacondaga, 
Care  United  States  Counsel, 

London,  England. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to 
inform  you  that  your  twins  is  safe  and 
well,  said  twins  bein'  still  aboard  the  yawl 
in  care  of  Willyum  Hawkins  and  your 
obedient  servant.  When  we  sighted  the 
torpedo  boat  on  the  port  quarter  of  the 
steam  yacht,  Masters  Randolph  and  Cecil 
was  took  ashore  to  the  Middle  Ground 
by  Hawkins.  Plain-clothes  men,  failin'  to 
find  twins,  went  off  on  torpedo  boat,  same 
bein'  detailed  to  look  for  yawl;  since  then 
twins  has  remained  on  yawl,  they  bein' 
well  and  tended  careful.  Twins  is  washed 
every  mornin'  and  fed  and  dressed  all 
shipshape  and  proper. 

Not  knowin'  what  to  do  with  twins,  and 
learnin'  that  yacht  was  last  sighted  out- 
wardbound  off  Montauk,  and  wishin'  to 
deliver  twins,  Hawkins  and  your  obedient 
servant  now  plans  to  deliver  twins  to  you 
in  England  and  hopes  to  make  the  v'yage, 
wind  and  weather  permittin'  and  yawl 
bein'  a  smart  sailer  for  her  weight.  Am 
plannin'  to  carry  all  provisions  proper  for 
health  and  happiness  of  said  twins  and 
bottled  water  for  same,  with  best  brands  of 
soup  and  milk,  and  live  chickens  to  last 
until  same  is  eat,  which  ought  to  last  two 
weeks.  Are  shiftin'  sails  aboard  yawl  for 
winter  suit,  Hawkins  advisin'  same  for 
heavy  weather,  we  bein'  shorthanded. 

Hopin'  such  plans  meet  with  your 
approval  and  with  compliments  of  the 
season,  yours  truly, 

Henry  Judd  &  Willyum  Hawkins. 

P.  S.  Twins  can  now  say  "Now  I  lay 
me."  Twins  enj'yin' best  of  health.  Teeth 
and  stummicks  0.  K. 

Bill  was  right  pleased  with  this  here 
letter. 

"  I  never  would  'a'  guessed  you  'ad  it  in 
you,  'Enery,"  says  he.  "That  there  letter 
ought  to  give  their  par  a  heap  o'  comfort." 

I  reckoned  so  too,  especial  wot  I  said 
about  the  twins  bein'  washed  and  dressed 
proper.  I  hated  to  have  him  think  that 
becuz  them  young  uns  was  in  the  care  of  a 
sorter  wanderin'  philosopher  like  me  they 
might  get  frowsy  and  lose  their  self-respec'. 

We  didn't  have  no  trouble  at  all  about 
our  stores.  We  was  alayin'  off  New  Suffolk 
and  when  we  was  all  ready  for  sea  I  went 
in  and  hunted  up  a  shipchandler.  I  had 
on  a  good  suit  o'  blues  I'd  found  in  a  locker 
and  a  smart-lookin'  cap.  Says  I  to  the 
storekeeper: 

"I  just  got  a  telegram  from  my  owner. 
He  wants  me  to  take  stores  for  a  v'yage  to 
Halifax.  Party  of  eight.  I  got  a  list  here ; 
and  if  you  set  the  stores  right  aboard  the 
owner  will  settle  the  bill  as  soon  as  he  gits 
here." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  says  the  store- 
keeper.  "Let's  see  your  list." 

I  give  him  the  list,  which  I'd  made  out 
the  day  before. 

"Kin  you  git  ahold  of  a  couple  o'  fishin' 
dories?"  I  asked.  "I  figger  to  leave  our 
two  boats  and  take  the  dories  instid." 

"Sure,"  says  he. 

"Then,  if  you  got  some  place  to  stow 
'em,"  says  I,  "s'pose  I  leave  my  boats  here 
with  you.  My  owner's  apt  to  wire  me  that 
he's  comin'  by  any  train  and  he  don't  like 
to  be  kep'  waitin'. 

"I'll  take  care  of  'em,"  says  he. 

This  was  all  right  for  us,  because  them 
boats  of  the  yawl  was  new,  clinker-built 


15  Years  Here 

First  National  Hank. 

Messrs.  Ostermoor  &  Co.  Huntington,  L.  I.,  Aug.  1.  1910. 

My  first  Ostermoor  Mattress  was  purchased  15  years  ago  to  replace  a  very  expensive  hair  one.  which  the  Ostermoor 
much  surpasses  both  in  comfort,  cleanliness  and  durability. 

As  1  wrote  you  when  General  Manager  of  the  Maine  Steamship  Co.  in  1904.  we  found  the  5000  Ostermoor  Mattresses 
you  furnished  in  equipping  throughout  the  steamships  North  Star,  John  Englii  and  Horatio  Hall,  proved  to  be  all  you 
claimed  for  them  —  they  have  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  every  way  to  our  patrons,  who  were  delighted  with  their 


comfort  and  luxury. 


Yours  very  truly, 

Horatio  Hall,  Vice 


"\/rOU  choose  between  two  kinds  of  mattresses — Ostermoor  and  an 
X  imitation.  They  both  look  alike,  possibly  feel  alike — at  first.  The 
Ostermoor  is  backed  by  a  record  of  nearly  fifty-seven  years'  service  and 
proven  worth.  The  other  is  only  an  untried  imitation  simply  sold  as  just 
as  good  as"  the  Ostermoor.    Which  mattress  do  you  want? 

The  Ostermoor  is  built — not  stuffed.  Upon  this  built-in  quality  the 
Ostermoor  bases  years  of  service  no  other  mattress  in  the  world  can  equal. 
During  all  these  years  it  has  been  the  choice  in  homes  of  all  classes,  because: 

It  is  the  most  comfortable^ it  cannot  sag  < 


bag,  grow  lumpy  or  bumpy — a  result  of  its  hand- 
laid  construction. 

It  is  absolutely  clean  and  sanitary  —  ster- 
ilized, germ-proof,  vermin-proof,  damp-proof, 
odor-  proof. 


Its  comfort  and  its  quality  are  the  most 
lasting  — the  Ostermoor  is  the  only  mattress  that 
can  show  letters  from  prominent  people  who 
attest  thataftergenerationsof  use  their  mattresses 
are  as  comfortable  as  w  hen  new.  Be  assured  of 
the  genuine  Ostermoor  by  seeing  our  trademark 
sewed  on  the  end. 


Write  for  144  Page  Book  and  Samples,  Free 

Buy  from  your  Ostermoor  dealer — his  name  will  be  sent  if  you  write  us.  D 
into  taking  a  cheaply  constructed  imitation  offered  at  another  store.    We  wi 
express,  prepaid,  same  day  check  is  received,  where  we  have 
no  dealer  or  he  has  none  in  stock. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  101  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

Canadian  Agency:  Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


MATTRESSES  COST 

Kxpress  Prepai 


Look  for  this  label  and  the  name  "Ostermoor"  woven  in 


ey  are  your  protection. 


PLAIN  OR  BEADED  EDGE 


YASSAR  PINS 


Made  of  tempered  steel  ttfitl 
that  pass  through  the  stiffest  1 


10c 
25c 


prin jff  and  needle  points 
thout  tearing  it. 
Either  pattern  same  price, 
for  card  of  four,  size  No.  oo  or  No.  o,  or  for  card  of 
three,  size  No.  1.  Nickel  Plate,  Jet  or  Dull  Black, 
for  card  of  two,  any  size,  14  K.  Roman  Plate  or 
Bright  Rolled  Gold  that  will  wear  for  years. 

Not  sold  in  less  than  card  lots, 
r  dealer  does  not  keep  Vassar  Dress  Pins,  we  will 
or  more  cards  of  style  and  size  wanted  on  receipt 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


If  yo 
send  or 

of  price  and  dealer 


CONSOUDATED  SAFETY  PIN  CO. 
1 70  Farrand  Street  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


"Lady  Bell"  Icing 


'Lady  Bell"  on  every  box. 


Delicious  New  Dainty 
for  spreading  on  the  cake. 

Saves  the  time  and 
worry  of  making 
icing.  Gives  perfect 
results  and  keeps 
fresh  and  sweet  in- 
definitely after  tin 
is  opened. 
White  and  Chocolate. 
25c.  SOc,  $1  tins 
/       Made  hy  makers  of 
f  "  U-AL  I.  NO" 

After  Dinner  Mint, 
li  not  at  your  dealer's, 
send  to  us  direct. 

MFG.  CO.  OF  AMERICA. 
449  N.  12th  St.,  Phila. 


A  Poultry  Chance 

10  year  guarantee.  Direct 
poultry  a  money-making  bi 
free  book,  giving  wonderfully  liberal  offer. 
WICKSTRUM,  Queen  Incubator  Man,  Box  77,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Famous  Queen  Incu 
sent  out  on  make- 
plan.  Long  time  fret 
m  the  factory.  Hatchers  that 
ess.    I'll  start  you.    Write  fo 


PATENTS: 


For  facts  about  Prize 
and  Reward  Offers  and 
for  books  of  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  Sc  postage  to 
Pubs.  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  35.  Washington,  D.  C. 


This  straight -shoot- 
ing, highly  perfected 
Daisy  Special,  loco-shot 

Magazine  Repeater,  is  the  finest 
air  rifle  ever  made  at  any  price.  Hand- 
some blued  barrel,  lines  like  the  latest  magazine  hunting 
rifle,  accurate  to  a  hair;  price,  $2.50.  At  your  dealer  or  sent  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  price.    Interesting  literatim 

DAISY  MFG.  CO..  287  Union  St.,  Plymouth.  Mich. 
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Manufacturing  ability  and  a  little  capital 
were  the  original  assets  of  Lynchburg's 
successful  business  men. 
Freight  rates  and  unequaled  distributing  facili- 
ties have  made  this  city,  viz.  : 
In  Shoe  Production  5  th  in  the  United  States 
Larger  Wholesale  Market  than  Richmond, 

Atlanta,  Memphis,  New  Orleans  —  any 

Southern  city  in  dry  goods,  notions,  shoes. 
Most  Highly  Developed  City  per  1000  of 

population  in  U.  S.    45  million  dollars 

annual  business. 
The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.  state  that  their 
Lynchburg  distributing  house  is  one  of  the  first  in 
volume  of  sales  out  of  97  branches  —  this  means  that 
Lynchburg  ranks  with  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  etc. 

IS  you  are  a  manufacturer  with  Southern  business  or  want  to  establish 
a  business  seeking  a  Southern  market  or  want  to  learn  why  we  are 
so  successful  and  why  we  are  able  to  pay  railroad  fares  to  get  you 
here,  write  for  our  book.    It  is  illustrated.  Address 
ADVISORY  BOARD,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


It  only  takes  a  small  amount  of  capital  to  do  it. 
The  PECK  Patented 

Pencil  Slot  Machine 

is  the  Business.    Only  machine  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  Sold  outright. 
Price  $15.00.  No  Royalties. 

Machine  sells  lead  pencils  of  any  standard  size 
or  make.  Can  sell  25  to  50  pencils  a  minute. 
Each  pencil  it  sells  yields  at  least  100%  profit. 

Think  of  the  Market  for  Pencils. 
Everyone  Uses  Them  Every  Day. 

Machine  can  be  set  up  anywhere — in  or  outdoors— 
in  stores  of  all  kinds,  newsstands,  cafes,  railroad  sta- 
tions, near  schools,  or  any  olher  public  place,  A  few 
sales  per  day  quickly  pay  for  it. 

Machine  built  of  green  and  gold  enameled  steel  — 
12"  high,  12"  wide,  bW)  deep— weighs  18  lbs  - 
holds  144  pencils  in  plain  sight  of  buyer — guaranteed 
slug  and  thief  proof. 

Order  I,  2  or  3  machines  as  a  trial.  Send  money 
with  order.  We  prepay  express  charges  to  all  points. 
Orders  filled  on  day  received — no  delays. 

If  machines  don't  make  good,  return  them 
at  our  expense.  We 


9 


will  refund  pur- 
chase price. 

Exclusi  oe  city  or 
county  rights  consid- 
ered where  machines 
are  bought  in  large 
quantities. 

E.  W.  PECK  CO. 
1123  Broadway, 
New  York 


CXK  TO  Government  tested  98  to  995s  pure  — 
Vyvyiv  flourishes  everywhere.  Write  for 
\  I  p \  1  |7  A  Free  Book  on  all  Garden 
•*VLir^\Ljr^\  and  Field  seeds.  Write  today. 

Griswold  Seed  Co.,  121  So.  10th  St.,  Lincolo,  Neb. 


cedar  ones  and  wuth  nigh  on  to  a  hundred 
dollars  apiece.  I  cal'lated  the  store  bill 
would  come  nigh  on  to  a  hundred  and  the 
dories  maybe  forty  or  fifty  for  the  two; 
that  left  the  storekeeper  with  good  secu- 
rity, seein' as  I  had  no  idee  of  pay  in'  his  bill. 
But  I  wa'n't  exactly  payin'  it  with  the  lull 
of  my  mainsail,  neither,  seein'  as  I  was 
leavin'  them  boats. 

Bill  fetched  off  the  stuff  from  the  landin' 
the  next  day  and  as  soon  as  it  got  dark  I 
dropped  into  the  store. 

"Just  got  a  telegram  from  my  owner  to 
run  acrost  to  Saybrook  to  pick  up  him  and 
his  party,"  says  I.  "  If  it's  all  the  same  to 
you  I'll  settle  that  there  bill  when  we  call 
back  for  them  boats." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  cap'n,"  says  he, 
and  give  me  a  box  o'  seegars. 

So  we  made  sail  and  got  out  with  a  nice 
little  breeze  from  the  nor'west.  We  was 
sure  well  pervisioned,  wot  with  all  the 
tinned  and  pickled  stuff  and  two  dozen  hens 
loose  in  the  forecastle,  with  a  gratin'  over 
the  hatch.  I  put  'em  in  there  and  fixed  up 
nests  in  the  bunks  so's  they  could  lay  some 
eggs  if  they  was  a  mind  to ;  and  sure  enough 
they  done  it  too.  Moki  was  powerful  in- 
terested in  them  chickens,  and  would  'a' 
spent  most  of  his  time  acockin  his  ears  at 
the  gratin'  and  barkin'  if  Bill  hadn't  sent 
him  down  below  to  mind  the  twins. 

Well,  sir,  the  weather  was  fine,  with 
westerly  winds;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  Bill  reckoned  we'd  made  nigh  on  to  a 
thousand  mile.  Crossin'  the  Grand  Banks, 
Bill  was  powerful  oneasy,  for  we  got  white 
fogs  and  there  was  icebergs  about— so  Bill 
said;  and  one  night  it  seemed  like  we  cud 
smell  the  ice  and  the  water  got  cold  sud- 
den. Bill,  he  didn't  sleep  much;  nor  me 
neither— one  of  us  on  lookout  for'ard  and 
hammerin'  the  bell  steady. 

Oncet  clear  0'  the  Banks,  we  got  a  rip- 
snortin'  old  nor'wester  and  tore  off  the 
knots  handsome.  The  yawl  was  sure  a 
good  sea  boat,  dry  as  punk;  and  she  kep' 
amovin'  too. 

Them  twins  took  to  it  like  little  petrels. 
I'd  got  'em  some  little  knit  pants  and 
jerseys  and  they  was  on  deck  most  of  the 
time,  tethered  out  by  lanyards  so's  they 
couldn't  git  to  the  rail. 

Cecil,  he  got  took  with  a  stomachache 
the  third  day  out,  and  Bill  fretted  some- 
thing fierce.  He  wanted  to  put  into  Halifax, 
but  I  give  the  little  feller  a  dose  of  ile  and 
he  was  all  right  in  a  few  hours,  seemin'  all 
the  better  for  havin'  got  his  system  rensed 
out  like.  They  had  lots  of  fun  feedin'  them 
hens,  bein'  too  young  to  notice  as  how  the 
poultry  yard  was  shrinkin'  from  day  to 
day. 

Halfway  acrost  we  caught  a  bit  of  heavy 
weather  and  was  hove  to  for  thirty  hours, 
but  the  yawl  rid  out  the  blow  like  a  gull, 
shippin'  a  bit  of  spray,  but  nothin'  serious; 
and  this  give  me  and  Bill  a  chancet  to  rest 
up  a  mite.  We  stood  watch  and  watch  and 
Bill  allowed  he'd  never  had  a  easier  v'yage. 
Every  mornin'  I  give  the  twins  their  bath 
and  at  night  Bill  sung  'em  to  sleep  with  his 
"Sam'l  Hall"  chantey,  which  seemed  to 
have  a  soothin'  effect.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  Bill  with  them  babies  and  Moki 
in  his  arms,  asingin'  that  way,  though  the 
words  wa'n't  jes'  what  they  orter  been  for 
a  lullaby.  But  we  both  figgered  that  the 
kiddies  was  too  young  to  take  any  real 
harm  from  it. 

The  only  thing  that  worried  me  a  mite 
was  that  I  see  from  the  start  that  Bill 
wa'n't  no  great  shakes  with  the  hog-yoke. 
So  long  as  the  wind  was  fair  we  could  do 
pretty  well  on  dead  reck'nin';  but  we 
knowed  there  was  a  current  under  us  and 
when  we'd  been  out  sixteen  days  I  begun 
to  git  a  little  oneasy.  But  Bill  didn't  seem 
bothered  none. 

"I  growed  up  in  a  'oveler's  boat, 
'Enery,"  says  he,  "and  once  we  drawr  in 
on  the  land  I  can  smell  the  way." 

The  seventeenth  day  out  Ran  was  tuk 
right  sick,  'count  o'  Bill  afeedin'  him  too 
many  can  peaches.  Bill,  he  was  nigh 
crazy.  It  was  sorter  understood  betwixt 
us  that  Cecil  was  my  twin  and  Ran  was 
Bill's,  but  I  p'inted  out  that  that  wa'n't  no 
reason  why  he  should  go  to  interferin'  with 
his  rations.  Bill  was  that  distressed  that 
it  was  plum'  touchin'. 

"I  'adn't  orter  went  and  done  it, 
'Enery,"  says  Bill,  alistenin'  to  Ran's  wails 
with  his  face  workin'.  "I'll  mind  the  wheel 
all  night  and  you  stop  down  below  anursin' 
of  'im  and  watchin'  of  'is  symptoms.  If 
you  need  any  'elp  give  me  a  call  and  I'll 
'eave  'er  to  and  lend  a  'and." 

"How  you  talk,  Bill ! "  says  I.  " Do  you 
reckon  he's  goin'  to  get  that  vi'lent  I  can't 
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I  took  a  Hock  of  1638  chickens,  and 
made  them  net  me  a  profit  of  $11.09  perbi 
in  12  months'  time. 

It  tells  how  I  made  53,600.00  in  one  season  from 
30  hens,  on  a  city  lot  24x40,  just  by  feeding  the  scraps 
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Raising  Chickens 

My  Book  tells  you  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary in  conducting  a  successful  poultry 
business. 

It  took  me  years  to  write  this  book. 
It  is  the  result  of  practical,  hard- 
earned  experience. 

There  isn't  a  thing  that  would 
make  you  successful  in  the 
poultry  business  that  is  not 
fully  shown  and  explained 
in  this  book. 


"I  Made  $18,178.53  Net  Profit 

In  One  Year  Selling  Chickens  and  Eggs" 


l  was  a  rare  treat  to 
spend  a  day  in  Sep* 
tember  at  the  Keller* 
strass  Farm,  where 
were  originated  the 
Crystal  White  Or- 
pingtons, now 
famous  the  world 
over.   Mr.  Keller- 
strass  exhibited 
upwards  of 
$25,000  worth  oi 
birds  at  the  Chi- 
cago Show.— 
Western  Paul' 
try  Journal, 
Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 


my  ta- 
ble three 
times  a  day. 
I'll  give  you* 

the  names  of  those  who  paid  me  over  $2,000  for  the  eggs  alone 
from  these  hens.     You  can  write  to  these  people. 

I  tell  you,  in  this  book,  how  I  make  my  chickens  weigh  2H  lbs.  in  eight 
weeks.  I  tell  you  how  I  prepared  my  chickens  for  the  show  room  so  that  I  won 
over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  blue  ribbons  offered  during  1907  and  1908. 

This  valuable  information  has  never  been  published  before.  This  book  tells  how  I 
feed  my  chickens  for  egg-  production— how  I  keep  them  healthy  and  free  from  disease 

—  how  I  break  up  my 
broody  hens  without 
injury  to  them.  I  tell 
you  how  I  pack  my 
eggs  so  as  to  keep  them 
fresh — how  I  mate  my 
chickens  to  produce 
bestresults  in  fertility 
of  eggs  and  quality  of 
offspring.  1  tell  you 
how  1  operate  my  in- 
cubators and  brooders 

—  how  I  supply  mois- 
ture. I  tell  you  how  I 
raised  my  famous 
$10,000  hen  "Peggy" 

—  and  how  I  produced  my 
biff  egg-laying  strain.  1 
tell  about  broiler- plants, 
egg-plants,  etc. 

It  covers  all  branches — 
it  tells  every  thingneaessary 
for  successful  poultry  rais- 
ing. It  tells  how  I  started, 
and  what  I  have  accom- 
plished.    It  shows  you  a 

picture  of  the  first  hen  house  I  built,  6x6  feet  in  size.  It  contains  I  have  sixteen  of  your  hens  that  averaged  two  hundred  and 

over  50  full-page  pictures  of  buildings  and  views  taken  on  my        thirty-one  (231)  eggs  per  bird  in  12  months- 
farm.    It  was  written  from  actual,  practical  experience.  LAWRENCE  JACKSON,  Pennsylvania. 
Here  are  a  few  Expressions  from  those  who  have  received  my  book— see  what  they  have  to  say  : 


Heaviest  Laying  Strain  in  the  World. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Mr.  Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  late  poultry  book  received,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived very  much  valuable  information  therefrom.  I  believe 
I  can  now  begin  the  poultry  business  intelligently  and  suc- 
cessfully. Yours  respectfully, 

T.  W.  SHACKELFORD. 


Best  dollar's  worth  I've  ever  received. 

CHAS.  P.  GOETZ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Kellerstrass  Farm,  Kas.  City,  Mo.  Burnett,  Cal. 

I  received  your  book  sent  me  Saturday  a.  m.  It  would  have 
been  worth  to  me  (500.00  if  I  had  had  it  last  spring.  "Good 
Book,"  common  sense  learned  by  hard-earned  experience. 
Worth  $1,000  to  me.    Respectfully,     L.  R.  HAYWARD. 


Send  $1.00  and  I'll  Send  You  a  Copy  of  This,  My  Latest  Revised  Poultry  Book. 

ERNEST  KELLERSTRASS  sm^pSuS.Kansas  City,  Mo. 


i  it  you  can  mend 
instantly  and  make  things  with- 
out the  use  of  a  tack  and  ham- 
mer, or  needle  and  thread. 

Dries  instantly — holds  fast. 

The  tune  is  airtight,  so  is  our 
cap  sealing  bottle, which  likewise 
sells  for  10c.    Sold  everywhere. 

Lib'  ary  slips  with  every  bot- 
tle and  tube. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 

Hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES.  1,200  acres,  50  in 
hardy  Rosea,  none  better 
grown.  44  greenhouses  of 
Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus,  Gera- 
niums and  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Seeds, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail,  post- 
paid. Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Im- 
mense stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS,  the  queen  of  bed- 
ding plants.  Acres  of  Paeonias  and  other  Perennials. 
50choice  collections  cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants, Roses, etc. 
Elegant  168-page  Catalog  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and 
see  what  values  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost.   57  years.  (11) 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box  166,  Painesville,  0. 

RED  CEDAR  CHEST 


LEARN  AT  HOME  BY  MAIL 

Grandest  profession  in  the  world  now 
opento_yt>«.  No  need  to  leave  home  or 
lrop regular  occupation.  Bt£  incomes. 

Legal  Diploma  — Successful  Students 
Jniversity  advantages.  Faculty  selected 
om  some  of  the  most  prominent  legal 
authorities  in  America.  10.000  students 
now  enrolled.  Easy  Terms.  Extremely 
low  cost,  payable  as  you  learn.  The  best  legal  instruction  now  within 
your  reach.  Write  for  free  prospectus  and  our  Special  Limited  Offer. 

LA  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Box  4011,  Chicago.  III. 


This  chest  is  made  of  Southern 
Red  Cedar,  the  delightfully  fragrant  wood 
that  protects  furs  and  other  clothing  against 
moths,  mice,  dust,  dampness.  No  camphor  required.  The  style  In 
illustration  is  especially  designed  as  a  hall  or  window  seat  chest. 
Hand -polished.  Copper  trimmings.  Many  other  styles.  Factor)'  to 
home.  Freight  prepaid.  No  dealer's  profit.  Write  lor  Catalogue. 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO. ,  Dept.H,  SUUsvllle,  N.  C. 


ELESS-  Mankato  Incubator 7- 


High-grade  hatcher,  direct  from  factor)'  to 
user,  under  Binding  Guarantee  and  long 
term  trial.   No  middle  profits.   Has  double 
walls,  heavy  copper  hot  water  tank  and 
boiler,  self- regulator,  nursery,  high  legs, 
safety  lamp,  egg-tester,  thermometer,  etc. 
None  better  at  any  price.     16  years'  ex- 
perience.    Write  for  big  free  catalogue. 
Brooders  for  120  Chicks  $2.25 
For  240  Chicks  S3. 50  and  up 
MANKATO  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  844,  MANKATO  MINN. 


Only 


HIGH  GRADE 
INTELLIGENT 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

For  Our  "  ROYAL  BLUE  "Line  of  Calendars  and 
Novelties.  None  but  high  grade  Salesmen  need  apply. 

H.  EL  SMITH  CO..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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hold  him?  'Tain't  nothin'  but  a  light 
attack  o'  cholery-morbus." 

"Wot!"  cries  Bill.  "Did  you  say 
'cholery,'  'Enery?   Oh,  my  Gord!" 

"Cholery-morbus,"  says  I.  "It  ain't 
noway  serious." 

Says  Bill,  sweatin':  "If  you'd  see  a  hull 
ship's  comp'ny  down  with  it  like  wot  I 
have,  you'd  say  'twas  serious,  'Enery. 
Wot's  to  be  done?" 

"You  go  back  and  take  the  wheel  and 
leave  him  to  me,"  says  I.  "  My  young  uns 
had  it  frequent  and  we  fetched  'em  through 
all  right— not  that  they  ever  growed  up  to 
be  a  credit  to  me,"  says  I.  "If  they  had  I 
never  would  'a'  hit  the  grit.  This  here 
twin  ain't  in  no  grave  danger.  Gimme  that 
ile,"  says  I,  "and  git  on  deck.  She's 
rammin'  all  over  the  hull  Atlantic." 

So  Bill  went  on  deck,  lookin'  below  from 
time  to  time.  I  was  up  all  night  with  Ran, 
but  toward  mornin'  he  quieted  down  and 
in  a  couple  o'  days  was  chipper  as  a  cock 
robin.  But  the  strain  told  on  Bill  more 
than  you  cud  b'lieve. 

One  day— 'twas  the  nineteenth  out  — 
Bill  says  to  me: 

"We  orter  sight  Bishop's  Rock  Light 
tonight.  I've  'eld  away  to  the  southard 
apurpose,  becuz  once  into  the  mouth  o'  the 
Channel  I'll  feel  like  I  was  'ome." 

A  little  after  dark  he  dumb  aloft  and  a 
minute  later  I  hear  him  let  out  a  yell. 

"That's  'er!"  he  shouts.  "We're  all 
right  now,  'Enery.  Port  yer  'ellum,  mate, 
and  swing  her  up  a  couple  o'  p'ints." 

The  night  was  cl'ar  and  Bill,  he'd  seen 
the  flash  of  the  light  agin  the  sky.  He 
wa'n't  but  about  twenty  mile  out  of  his 
course,  which  was  pretty  good,  c'nsiderin'. 
Daylight  found  us  sailin'  over  a  smooth 
sea,  with  Bishop's  Rock  stickin'  up  like  a* 
big  chimbly  far  astern.  Then  came  a  sur- 
prise; for,  a  little  later,  Bill  sights  a  vessel 
bearin'  down  on  the  port  bow  and  directly 
we  makes  her  out  to  be  a  big  white  steam 
yacht. 

"S'elp  me,  'Enery,"  says  Bill,  astudyin' 
her  through  the  glass,  "troo  as  I'm 
astandin'  'ere,  I  b'lieve  it's  the  Sacondaga." 

Down  come  the  yacht,  the  water  fairly 
bilin'  under  her  slick  bows.  Straight  for 
us  she  come;  and  as  she  drew  nigh  we  see 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  streamin'  from  her 
taffrail  and  the  shrouds  black  with  men. 
Then— Wop!— Wow !-wow!-wow!  goes  her 
sireen. 

"It's  the  marster!"  yells  Bill. 

And  the  marster  it  was.  I  tell  you  that 
there  yacht  was  sure  a  sight  as  she  come 
afoamin'  down,  with  her  sireen  ascreechin' 
and  the  black  smoke  abelchin'  from  her 
stack.  I'll  bet  them  stokers  was  shovelin' 
some.  Clost  aboard  and— Boom!  went  a 
gun  and  the  ensign  fluttered  down  in  salute. 

"Dip,  'Enery;  dip!"  shouts  Bill,  and 
makes  a  rush  for  the  flag  halyards. 

A  cable's  length  away  we  hear  the  tele- 
graph ring  to  stop,  then  go  astern.  The 
white  water  churned  up  around  her  quar- 
ters; then  she  stopped  and  lay  there  heavin' 
slowly  on  the  long  swell.  Even  afore  she 
lost  her  headway  the  boat-falls  screeched 
and  a  la'nch  tuk  the  water  with  a  swash. 
Bill  was  tuggin'  at  the  ensign  halyards,  but 
I  thought  o'  somethin'  better;  and  grabbin' 
Cecil  in  one  hand  and  Ran  in  t'other  I 
h'isted  'em  up  over  my  head.  They 
thought  it  was  some  sort  of  a  new  game 
and  piped  out  cheerful,  clappin'  their 
chubby  little  fists.  Then  they  seen  'em 
from  the  yacht's  bridge— and  Wop!  Wow! 
goes  the  old  sireen  and  everybody  aboard 
yelled  theirselves  hoarse. 

Mr.  Stirling,  he  didn't  wait  for  the  la'nch 
to  go  to  the  ladder,  but  come  down  the  falls 
with  the  crew;  and  in  no  time  the  la'nch 
was  churnin'  up  the  water  alongside  us. 
That  there  was  the  proudest  moment  o' 
my  life. 

"  Popper ! "  says  I  to  the  twins.  "  Holler 
to  popper." 

"Popper!  Popper!"  they  sings  out,  the 
two  of  'em,  tuggin'  at  the  lanyards.  Bill, 
he  casts  'em  off  and  picks  up  Ran,  while 
I  collars  Cecil.  As  Mr.  Stirling  leaped 
aboard  we  shoved  them  babies  into  his 
arms. 

'"Ere  you  are,  sir,"  says  Bill.  "All  A  1 
at  Lloyd's,  they  be." 

Well,  it  seemed  like  Mr.  Stirling  would 
jes'  eat  them  twins.  He  was  blubbin'  like 
a  baby  himself  and  Bill  was  aswallerin'  an' 
gulpin';  and  I,  for  all  my  sixty  year,  was 
weepin'  like  a  lost  child.  But  so  was  all 
hands,  I  reckon. 

Mr.  Stirling  turns  to  us  and  gives  us  a 
grip  o'  the  fist,  him  not  fit  to  say  nothin'. 
Then  he  bundles  the  four  of  us  and  Moki, 
who  was  hoppin'  around  yelpin'  his  head 


off,  into  the  la'nch  and  leaves  three  or  four 
hands  aboard  the  yawl.  We  went  back 
aboard  the  yacht  and  everybody  crowded 
round  and  shook  us  by  the  hand.  It  was 
a  plum'  joyful  occasion,  especial  when  we 
shot  alongside  and  the  yacht's  crew  cheered 
theirselves  hoarse.  Then  up  come  the 
steward  with  champagne;  and  my !— before 
long  I  was  that  confused  I  didn't  rightly 
know  where  I  was  at.  Bill,  he'd  insisted  on 
runnin'  a  dry  ship  on  the  way  acrost  and 
my  head  ain't  so  strong  as  it  used  to  be. 

Bill,  he  managed  to  keep  hisn,  though 
how  he  done  it  I  can't  see.  He  told  me 
arterward  he  wanted  to  see  that  them  twins 

said  "Now  I  lay  me  "  all  c'rrect  when 

they  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day,  while  we  was  settin'  in 
the  saloon  with  Mr.  Stirling— for  he  made 
us  live  aft  like  quality  durin'  the  time  we 
was  aboard— he  says  to  me  and  Bill: 

"This  job  is  worth  ten  thousand  dollars 
apiece  to  you  men.  It's  worth  all  I've  got 
to  me  to  have  my  children,  and  neither  one 
of  you  will  ever  want  for  anything  while 
I'm  alive."  And  the  tears  stood  out  in  his 
eyes. 

I  sailed  in  to  thank  him,  but  Bill  inter- 
rupted. 

"Beggin'  your  pardon,  marster,"  says 
he,  "but  there's  somethin'  as  ud  mean 
more  to  me  than  money." 

"Wot's  that,  Hawkins?"  says  the  boss. 

"Money,  sir,"  says  Bill,  "hain't  every- 
thing in  this  'ere  world.  Me  and  my  mate, 
'Enery,  'as  growed  mighty  fond  of  these 
'ere  blessed  babes  and  'ates  to  be  separated. 
Mebbe  you  might  'ave  some  sort  of  a  billet 
aboard  this  wessel,  so's  we  might  see  them 
twins  frequent— bosun  or  the  like  for  me 
and  lamptender  or  cookin',  or  sommat  o' 
the  sort  for  'Enery.  We  'ave  talked  it  over 
and  we'd  like  for  to  be  near  at  'and,  where 
we  could  sort  o'  watch  hover  'em  like." 

And  I'm  blessed  if  Mr.  Stirling  didn't 
have  to  wipe  his  eyes ! 

Bill,  he's  mate  o'  the  yacht  now.  I 
sorter  potter  round  the  place  and  rake 
leaves  and  git  in  the  way.  Yes;  we  come 
back  to  America.  Mr.  Stirling  fixed  it  up 
with  the  woman  so's  he  cud  keep  the  twins; 
and  he  didn't  pay  no  million  neither. 
Scuse  me,  sir— there's  Master  Cecil  now, 
fixin'  to  git  himself  drownded  in  that  there 
fountain. 


lr>  irn<§im<m©  J\y@  lL@mgmw 

They  used  t'  be  friends,  jist  as  close  as 
could  be, 

But  one  had  a  bay  that  could  go  in  2.03  — 
So  he  said,  an'  he  could— fer  a  quarter,  I 
guess; 

But  somethin'  was  wrong  with  his  wind, 

which  was  less 
Than  a  trotter's  should  be;  an'  one  had  a  gray 
That  was  loppy  an'  fast,  but  got  spavined 

someway ; 

So  they  traded— both  honest  enough,  I  allow. 
An'  they  used  t'  be  friends,  but  they  ain't 
speakin'  now. 

They  used  t'  be  friends— jist  as  thick  as  two 
peas 

In  a  pod— an'  got  on  jist  as  fine  as  y'  please; 
But  one  had  a  maid  who  was  precious  as 
pearl, 

What  wimmen'll  call  an  unusual  girl! 
An'  one  day  she  quit— wouldn't  work  any 
more — 

But  went  to  th'  other  fer  five  dollars  more ; 
All  honest  enough— jist  a  chance,  I  allow. 
An'  they  used  V  be  friends,  but  they  ain't 
speakin'  now. 

They  used  V  befriends,  an'  they  hardly  could 
bear 

Fer  one  to  be  somewhere  an'  t'other  not  there ; 
They  talked  it  all  over  an'  fixed  up  t'  stay 
Th'  heat  of  th'  summer  up  Blue  Mountain 
way ; 

So  one  took  her  children  an'  t'other  took  hern, 
An'  lived  in  one  cottage  all  summer  t'  learn 
A  lesson  that's  old  as  th'  hills,  I  allow. 
An'  they  used  V  be  friends,  but  they  ain't 
speakin'  now. 

They  used  V  be  friends,  an'  they  lived  right 
nex'  door 

To  each  other,  an '  set  a  remarkable  store 
By  each  other  fer  years,  an'  had  never  a  spat 
Till  one  bought  a  bulldog  an'  one  bought  a  cat ; 
An'  one  day  the  cat  turned  up  half-tore  in 
two. 

So  somebody  doctored  a  soup-bone  an'  threw 
It  across  to  th'  dog— fair  enough,  I  allow. 
An'  they  used  t'  be  friends,  but  they  ain't 
speakin'  now.  —J.  W.  Foley. 


"The  Clear  Track" 


Two  men  a  thousand  miles 
apart  talk  to  each  other  by 
telephone  without  leaving 
their  desks. 

Two  wires  of  copper  form 
the  track  over  which  the  talk 
travels  from  point  to  point 
throughout  the  continent. 

Moving  along  one  railroad 
at  the  same  time  are  scores 
of  trains  carrying  thousands 
of  passengers.  The  telephone 
track  must  be  clear  from  end 


to  end  to  carry  the  voice  of 
one  customer. 

The  Bell  system  has  more 
than  ten  million  miles  of  wire 
and  reaches  over  rive  million 
telephones.  This  system  is 
operated  by  a  force  of  one 
hundred  thousand  people  and 
makes  seven  billion  connec- 
tions a  year — twenty  million 
"clear  tracks"  a  day  for  the 
local  and  long  distance  com- 
munication of  the  American 
people. 


The  efficiency  of  the  Bell  system  depends  upon 
"One  System,  One  Policy,  Universal  Service." 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 


This  4 

Fastener  "3 


for  YOU 


100  in  a  box,  15c 


Two  Points,  and  two  lips,  hold  top,  bottom 
and  middle  papers  with  equal  security. 

The  De  Long  Hook  and  Eye  Company,  Philadelphia 

Samples— five  sizes 
free  i 
quest. 


Free  1911  Catalog 

WRITE  FOR  IT 
J.  M.  Hanson's  Magazine 
Agency,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  furnishes  Magazines 
or  Newspapers,  at  Amaz- 
ingly Low  Prices,  and  gives 
quick,  accurate,  reliable 
service. 

Save  Magazine  Money 

Our  191 1  Catalog  lists  more 
than  3000  Periodicals  and 
Club  Offers.    It's  a  BIG  MONEY-SAVER. 


Interlock 

the  lightest-for-warmth  underwear 

Don't  let  this  winter  pass  without  knowing  the  com 
fort  of  smooth,  warm  Interlock  Underwear. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Interlock  Underwear,  and  look  fo 
the  name  on  garment^ label  or  for  metal  lock  attached. 
For  Men — shirts  or  drawers  $1  and  up ;  union  suits  $J 
and  up.    For  Boys  — shirts  or  drawers  50c  and  up: 
union  suits  (1  and  up.    For  Infants — shirts,  pants, 
and  sleeping  garments,  50c  to  $1.50. 
Write  us  for  illustrated  booklet  and  sample. 


General  Knit  Fabric  Company,  Utica,  N.Y. 
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"/  use  only  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  for  my 
complexion.   It  is  particularly  good  for  roughness  of  the  skin  and  chapping.' ' 

No  doubt  your  complexion  is  clear,  fresh  and  attractive,  but  there  may  be  times  when  exposure  to  the  weather  has 
roughened  or  dried  the  skin,  or  caused  irritation  and  chapping.    It  is  then  that  you  should  apply 

HINDS  HONEY  AND  ALMOND  CREAM 

for  it  will  at  once  restore  the  skin  to  its  natural  soft,  smooth,  perfect  condition.    Any  tendency  to  small  wrinkles  will  be  overcome. 

Complexions  that  are  dull,  sallow  or  show  eruptive  conditions  will  be  benefited  within  a  very  short  time  by  the  cleansing,  purifying,  invigorating  and  wonderful 
restoring  properties  contained  in  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream.  For  baby's  skin  and  scalp  troubles  there  is  nothing  so  quick  to  give  permanent  relief. 
Men  who  shave  find  it  stops  the  smart,  relieves  cuts  and  keeps  the  skin  smooth.  We  positively  guarantee  that  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  is 
absolutely  pure,  contains  no  bleach;  is  not  greasy;  and  cannot  possibly  cause  hair  to  grow. 

Trial  Bottle  and  Booklet  sent  free  on  request 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  is  sold  everywhere.  50c  bottle.  If  you  can't  readily  obtain  it,  don't  take  a  substitute,  but  nurite  us,  enclosing  price.  W ?  ivillsend  it  postpaid. 

A  S.  HINDS,      89  West  Street,      PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Send  10c 
for 

this  at- 
tractive 
HINDS 
CREAM 
GIRL 
Calendar 
in  colors, 
Size 
11x46 
inches, 
no  adver- 
tising 
on  the 
front 


f>  ft, 


English 
Knock- 
about 
Hat 


A  stylish)  service- 
able hat  for  dress  or  business.  Genuine  English  Felt.  Folds 
into  compact  roll  without  damaging-.  Broad  outside  band. 
Would  sell  for  $2.00  in  most  hat  stores.  Colors:  Black, White, 
Gray  Mixture  and  Brown  Mixture.  Weight  4  ozs.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00.    State  size  and  color  wanted. 

GENUINE  FUR  CAP 

Form  en  and  boy; 
Satinlined.  Band 
and  visor  can  be 
turned  down  or 
up.  All  sizes. 
Color,  black. 

Prepaid  on 
receipt  of 
$3.00. 

Satisfaction  A 
guar  an- 
teed  on- 
all  pur- 
chases. 


Dept 


PANAMA  HAT  CO. 
A, 830  Broadway,  N.Y. 


$  EJ2I 
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For  a  GUARANTEED 
50  Egg 

=  STAHL  Incubator 

Will  hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Doubt 
Walls.  Hot  Water  System.  Self-regulating.  30  year 
oi  success.    Orders  filled  same  day  received. 

800,000  Satisfied  Users 

80-page  catalog  shows  SO.  100,  200  Egg  Machines. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box  209-A,  Quincy,  IU 


The  Incubator  of  Quality 

II  Essex-Model  | 
B  ^  Incubator  1 
of  quality  ] 

•  c> 
J 

WORLD'S  BEST  HATCHER 

The   latest   improved   machine  of 
Robert  H.  Essex,  of  incubator  fame. 
Full  particulars  in  1911  catalog,  in 
which  Mr.    Essex  explains  "  Why 
some  people  make  money  in  the 
Poultry  Business  if  here  with  equal 
lances  others  /ail."    Your  copy  free. 

tobert  Essex  Incubator  Co., 
104  Henry  St  ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

PARIS 
GARTERS 

TfiAOE  REGISTERED 

NO  METAL, 
can  touch  you 


A.  Stein  &  Co.  Makers 

Congress  St  -?s*  Center  Ave.  Chicago 


RIBBONS— Buy  From  First  Hands 

■V 


From  the  mill  to  you  direct  delivered  at 
_     your  post-office  or  door  by  mail. 
[  r\2.    ■zQHn   T°  introduce  our  goods,  we  will  send  you  5 
v  JiO^l   hmtOB^  yards   best  quality,  all  silk,  heavy,  high 
lustre  plain  taffeta  ribbon.  3fs  inches  wide, 
for  50  cents;  2%  yards  of  satin  taffeta.  4% 
inches  wide,  for  50  cents,  in  either  Black, 
White.  Pink,  Blue,  Scarlet,  Cardinal,  Navy, 
Brown,  Old  Rose  or  Copenhagen. 
Send  for  Samples,  circular  and  prices. 

THE  BONSILK  CO.,   42  Broadway.  New  York  City 


boy  n 
nd  easy  payment  pi 


$513  Clear  Profit  in  51  Days 
from  an  Investment  of  $150 

Is  the  result  from  operating  one  American  Box 
Ball  Alley.  Two  others  cleared  over  $2,000.00  first 
ear.     Four  others  over  $1,200.00  in  two  months, 
ur  others  took  in  {3,200.00  in  nine  months.     Go  in  this  business 
f.    You  can  start  with  $50.00.     Nearly  7,000  alleys  sold  to  date, 
ilar  today  than  ever.     These  alleys  pay  from  $30.00  to  $75.00  each 
t  town.    No  gambling  device,  but  the  best  thing  on  earth  for  clean 
ysical  exercise.    Patronized  by  the  best  people,  who  form  clubs  and 
lo  expense  to  install  or  operate.    No  special  floor  required,  no  pin 
rly  all  profit.    We  sell  only  one  customer  in  towns  of  moderate  size. 
AMERICAN  BOX  BALL  CO.,  262  Van  Buren  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System — written  with  only  nine  characters.  N\ 
"positions" —  no  "ruled  line  "  —  no  "shading"  —  no  "word- 
signs" — no  "  cold  notes."  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be 
learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  utilizing  spare  time.  For 
full  descriptive  matter,  tree,  address.  Chicago  Correspondence 
Schooli,  928  Chicago  Opera  Home  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


For  35  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers  the 
highest  returns  consistentwithconservativemethods. 
First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up  which  mt 
recommend  after  the  most  thorough  personal 
ligation.    Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No.  715. 


sRERK  INS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kan< 
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Serve  the 
Unexpected  Visitor 

with  Nabisco  Wafers. 

They  add  a  new  delight  to  light  refresh- 
ment and  turn  your  "little  treat"  into  a 
feast  of  deliciousness. 

The  blending  of  delicately  rich  pastry 
and  sweet  centers  captivates  the  taste 
of  everybody. 

In  ten  cent  tins 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins 

CHOCOLATE  TOKENS  — all  the  enthralling  good- 
ness of  NABISCO — and  covered  with  rich  chocolate. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


PaintWithoutOil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


We  want  our  1911  Catalog 
the  home  of  every  Farmer 
America ;  178  pages  of  genui 
Buggy,    Harness  and  Saddle 


ba 


styl, 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  lias  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  i 
of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  j 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof, 
fire  proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks 
like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r,  402  North  St., 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color  card  and  full  information 
showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to-day. 


251  illustrations;  138 
Vehicles,  74  designs  in 
Harness.    Biggest  and 
best  book  ever  print- 
ed. Murray  "Highest 
Award"  Buggies 
Direct  from  his  Fac- 
tory; 4  weeks'  road 
trial ;  2  years'  guar- 
antee.    Send  for  this 
Big  Free  Boole  today. 
Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.,  332  E.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


An  Old  Violin 


WANTED.  Must  be  abso- 
lutely over  100  years  old. 
Send  history  and  minute  de- 
^tion  of  instrument  with  photo  of  back  and  front  if  possible  ;  state 
lition,  price,  etc.   N.  LeLarge,  150  Bay  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PREPARE  FOR 

W    "T*         T"*  or   complete  your  high 
I     i    1 1  P  I  |P    school  work,  at  home,  by 

*  *  A  ™  ^  *>_r      A  our  simplified  correspond 
ence  methods.  Our  courses  meet  all  entrance  requirements. 
"An  Hour  a  Day  Will  Do" 

Written  by  members  of  the  faculties  of  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Pennsylvania,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Illinois,  Chicago, 
Michigan,  and  other  leading  universities.  The  American 
School  is  an  educational  institution  and  employs  no  agents, 
solicitors  or  collectors.  Write  for  College  Preparatory  booklet, 
and  full  particulars  regarding  our  deferred  plan  of  payment. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
5759  Drexel  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Comptometer  appeals  to  the  Bookkeeper,  Accountant, 

Bill-clerk — the  man  who  pays  the  bills — because  : 

1.  It  does  additions  in  half  the  time  possible 
by  any  other  means. 

2.  It  is  the  only  adding  machine  fast  enough 
for  practical  figuring  of  chain  discounts,  extending  and 
checking  bills,  payrolls,  costs.  Let  us  show  you  by  prac- 
tical demonstration. 

3.  It  is  easy  to  operate  ;  even  your  typewriter,  with  a 
few  weeks'  practice,  can  figure  faster  and  more  accurately  than  a  skilled  accountant.  Brain 
direction,  machine  execution  —  that's  the  best  possible  system. 

4.  It  saves  time,  money  and  worry  by  its  rapid  speed  and  sure  accuracy.  Used  on  all 
kinds  of  figuring  by  business  houses  all  over  the  world.  —  One  business  house  alone  has  181 
Comptometers  in  daily  use. 

Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  about  it ;  or  machine  on  free  trial,  prepaid  U.  S.  or  Canada. 
Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  1709  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE 


A  Free  Trip  to  Memphis 


We  can  furnish  transportation  to  Memphis  to  concerns  or 
individuals  who  can  show  us  through  correspondence  that 
they  are  prepared  to  establish  a  substantial  business  and 
make  it  a  success  We  know  of  no  other  city  that  has  oppor- 
tunities sufficient  to  warrant  such  a  proposal. 


Do  you  want  to  get  away  from  the  cold  winters  of 
the  North  to  a  more  genial  climate  ?  Do  you  want  to 
start  a  manufactory  or  a  wholesale  house,  or  a  distribu- 
ting warehouse  or  agency  of  any  kind  to  supply  the  South 
and  Southwest  ?  Do  you  want  to  own  your  own  busi- 
ness or  own  your  own  rich  farm  where  you  can  work  out 
of  doors  the  year  round  ?  Do  you  want  to  come  to  a 
city  where  you  will  be  backed  up  in  all  your  under- 
takings by  the  splendid  Business  Men's  Club  of  1800 
organized  city  builders,  and  where  you  will  have  an 
equal  opportunity  with  every  other  man  to  grow  with  the 
most  rapidly  expanding  city  and  section  of  the  country  ? 
H  you  do  you  will  do  well  to  read  this  advertisement 
carefully  and  then  write  for  our  descriptive  literature, 
giving  the  information  you  want  in  minutest  detail. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

'NtW  YORK 
EVtLAND  PHILADELPHIA 

Jill 

ST  LOUIS    INDIANAPOLIS/*  WASHINGTON 

Memphis?*^  $r 

•'DALLAS)!'   \  \MONTfiOMEHY 

N**n  /  MOBIL El 

^fJACKSONVILLt 


17  Railroads  and 
the  River 


Stop-Over  Tickets  for  Winter 
Tourists 

The  accompanying  map  shows  that  Memphis  is 
the  natural  gateway  to  the  famous  winter  resorts  and 
business  centres  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  includ- 
ing Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma  and  Southern  California.  If  you  con- 
template a  visit  to  any  of  these  places  this  winter, 
wiite  at  once  and  we  will  show  you  precisely  how 
you  can  most  easily  come  via  Memphis  and  stop  over 
here  and  see  our  advantages  for  yourself.  Memphis 
is  one  of  the  few  great  gateway  cities  in  the  United 
States  which  has  the  ten  day  stop-over  privilege  on 
round  trip  railroad  tickets. 

Memphis  is  only  a  night's  ride  from  Chicago,  Kansas 
City  and  Cincinnati,  and  only  a  day  further  from 
New  York  and  Minneapolis.  Memphis  has  fine  parks 
and  parkways  and  many  other  points  of  interest.  Your 
visit  could  not  fail  to  be  enjoyable  and  beneficial. 


Memphis  is  the  gateway  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  and 
makes  the  rates  for  these  sections. 

The  markets  of  the  South  and  Southwest  are  the  most  buoyant 
in  the  world. 

Memphis  is,  therefore,  the  Mecca  for  Northern  merchants  and 
manufacturers  seeking  these  markets. 

Memphis  has  cheap  raw  material,  cheap  power,  cheap  fuel, 
abundance  of  efficient  and  contented  labor. 

Memphis  has  the  Commission  form  of  government,  is  the  most 
healthful  city  in  the  South,  and  has  the  greatest  artesian  water 
system  in  the  world. 


Memphis  is  the  greatest  inland  cotton  market  and  the  greatest 
hardwood  center  in  the  world. 

Memphis  is  surrounded  by  the  richest  and  cheapest  lands  in  the 
United  States.  Land  can  be  bought  for  $20  per  acre  that  will  bring 
75  bushels  of  corn  or  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre. 

Write  us  and  let's  see  if  you  can't  do  better  here  than  where  you 
are.    If  you  can,  we  will  prove  it,  if  you  can't,  we  will  tell  you. 

Send  at  once  for  a  Free  subscription  to  the  South  Today,  our 
handsome  monthly  magazine,  and  for  our  famous  comparative 
industrial  maps,  comparative  freight  rates,  tables  and  statistics  con- 
trasting 20  different  cities. 


J.  S.  WARREN,  Commissioner,  BUSINESS  MEN'S  CLUB,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


T^l    Wonderful  Sewing  Awl 

is?7fciBw  Kor  mending  harness,  shoes,  straps, 
$100    ^"fR-C^.    canvas.    Sews  or  menus  any- 
*only   V|3*S^?w^    thing;  whole  repair  shop. 
Sample'  Automatic  natural  ten- 

prepaid.  ^iSffiSttga  sion  reel, carrying  waxed 

Agents  get  busy.  Tai§&»  thread.  Original  and 
Sells  on  sight.  ^sggr  only  perfect  lock-  stitch, 
diamond  point  needle;  groove  running  full  length  protects  the 
thread,  exclusive  feature;  always  ready,  universal  demand. 
C.  A.  Myers  Co.,  6405  Lexington  Ave. .Chicago, 111. 


60  Egg  Incubator  $CS 

Freight  Prepaid 

Greatest  bargain  of  1911 ;  make  sure  of  yours 
today.    Order  from  this  advertisement — 

\T\V  A  I  60  E*B  Incubator  $5.00 
IUEiALi  60  Chick  Brooder  $3.00 

Incubator  and  Brooder  ordered  together  $6.50. 
Delivered  free  east  of  Missouri  River  and  north  of 
Tennessee.    Write   for  price  to  points  beyond. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Bo*  137.  Freeport,  IIL 


Both 

$6.50 


Government  Reports  show  that 

STRAWBERRIES 

yield  more  dollars  per  acre 
and  give  quicker  returns 
than  any  other  crop.  Our 
Strawberry  text  book  teaches 
Kellogg-'s  way  to  grow  biff  crops  of 
big,  red  berries.    IT'S  FREE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  30      Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


 SAVE  MAGAZINE  MONEY  

Order  all  of  your  periodicals  through  Bennett. 
New  Catalogue,  containing  3000  CLUB  OFFERS, 
Free.  Send  Bennett  your  name  and  address  today. 
BENNETT'S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY,  173  Rudolph  St,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


125-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
Freight  Paid  Both  for  $ 

Hot  water;  double  walls;  cop- 
pertank — best  construction.  Guar- 
anteed.  Write  a  postal  today  for 
I  Free  Catalog. WisconsinlncubatorCo.,Boxl57,Racine, 


CHICKEN  BUSINESS  SZTi/Si 

We  start  you.  Most  successful  Poultry 
Farm.  Thousands  to  choose  from.  Low 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.  Big,  illus- 
trated, valuable  book,  "Profitable  Poultry,"  sent  for 
3  cents.  Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  94,  Clarinda,  la. 


I  TEACH  BY  MAIL 

WRITE  FOR  MY  FREE  BOOK 
**  How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penmr.n"  and  beautiful  speLi* 
mens.  1  our  name  elegantly  written 
.  Writ-.-  today.  Address 
F.W.TAMBLYN.4 1 7  Meyer  JJldy:.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


on  a  card  if  you  enclo! 


The  flbbolT  HcfrolT  Unprecedented  Record 
Means  Everything  to  Motor  Car  Purchasers 


SO  decisive  have  been  the  repeated 
victories  of  the  Abbott-Detroit  in 
,  American  Blue  Ribbon  events  that 
the    question    of   purchasing  the 
right  motor  car  has  been  settled 
absolutely. 

It  is  certainly  no  cause  for  wonder  that 
because  the  Abbott- Detroit  has  triumphed 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  pitted 
against  the  highest-priced  cars,  that  it  has 
become  the  first  and  only  choice  of  discrim- 
inating automobile  purchasers  who  want  the 
greatest  value  in  a  $1500  car. 

An  Absorbing  Story  of  Uninter- 
rupted Motordrome  Successes 

The  record  reads  like  a  novel  1  No  mo- 
tor car  has  ever  done  so  much  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time.  The  makers  did  not  con- 
sider racing  the  Abbott- Detroit  until  a  few 
days  before  the  last  Vanderbilt  Cup  Races, 
when  they  suddenly  decided  to  send  a  stock 
car  after  the  famous  trophy  in  this  class. 
This  was  the  Abbott-Detroit's  first  race  — 
and  it  finished  second. 

Then  followed  an  almost  bewildering  suc- 
cession of  triumphs.  For  five  straight  weeks 
the  Abbott-Detroit  covered  itself  with  glory 
winning  races,  taking  places  and  breaking 
records.  Trophies,  telegrams  and  congratu- 
lations poured  in  from  all  sides.  No  other 
motor  car  ever  equaled  the  record  in  the  time. 

Has  Never  Failed  to 
Place  in  a  Race 

The  Abbott- Detroit  continues  to  hold  the 
furious  pace  it  has  set  and  right  up  to  this 
writing  has  an  absolutely  clean-cut  record. 
Its  superiority  is  as  sharply  defined  as  a 
knife  edge.  It  has  never  failed  to  place  in 
a  race.  In  every  contest  entered  it  has 
finished  among  the  first  three  cars.  And 
many  times  it  has  flashed  under  the  wire  a 
winner  of  both  first  and  second  honors. 

Read  the  details  of  the  victories  of  the 
Abbott- Detroit  in  the  Book  of  the  Abbott- 
Detroit,  and  understand  that  these  determine 
absolutely  the  superiority  of  this  car  over 
any  other  car  at  $1500. 


Let  Us  Send  You  the  Book 
of  Abbott- Detroit 

This  attractive  illustrated  book,  showing 
the  leading  models,  points  out  to  you  that 
the  painting  and  trimming  specifications  of 
the  Abbott- Detroit  are  parallel  to  those  of 
any  $4000  car  on  the  market. 

That  the  Abbott- Detroit  has  Chrome 
Nickel  Steel  Construction  in  the  transmis- 
sion and  rear  axle  witli  imported  F.  &  S. 
Annular  Bearings  and  Timken  Roller 
Bearings. 

That  the  Abbott- Detroit  has  a  complete 
electric  light  equipment  of  two  electric 
headlights  and  combination  electric  and  oil 
side  and  rear  lamps  and  Bosch  High  Ten- 
sion or  Splitdorf  dual  ignition  system. 

That  when  you  purchase  the  Abbott. 
Detroit  at  $1500  you  get  a  fully  standardized, 
perfectly  balanced  and  completely  equipped 
motor  car. 

Just  Sign  Your  Name  to 
The  Coupon 

And  we  will  send  the  book  which  will  tell 
you  that  such  a  superb  motor  car  at  $1500 
means  new  motoring  pleasures  because  it  is 
capable  of  greater  service  to  you  than  you 
have  ever  even  attempted  to  exact  from 
another  car  or  ever  expected  to  be  able  to 
afford.  After  you  have  filled  in  the  blank 
space  with  your  name  and  address,  tear 
out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us. 

In  addition  to  sending  you  the  Book  of 
Abbott- Detroit,  we'll  give  you  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  our  local  agent,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  show  you  the  Abbott-Detroit 
and  extend  to  you  every  courtesy  possible. 

Dealers  writing  for  territory  still  open  will 
be  made  our  regular  Agency  Proposition. 

Prices 

5-Paseenger  Touring  Car  $1500;  Fore* 
Door  5-Passenger  Touring  Car  $1550; 
Roadster,  $1600;  Fore-Door  Dsml-Ton- 
neau  (Tonneau  detachable)  $1650 ;  Coupe, 
$2350  ;  all  include  standard  equipment, 
f  o  b.  Detroit,  Michigan. 


ABBOTT  MOTOR  CO. 

117  Waterloo  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


$        "The  Place 

For  You  to  Sign." 

*  Name 

S.  K.p.  Jan.  14. 

Distributors 

Craig  Auto  Co.,  465  Woodward  ave., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  M.  M.  Levy  &  Co..  2410 
Strand,  Galveston,  Texas;  H.  J.  Linde- 
smith  &  Co.,  Lima,  O.  ;  Royal  Automobile 
Co.,  517  Second  ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ; 
Snyder  Auto  Co.,  763  E.  Long  St.,  Colum- 
bus, O. ;  Whitten  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  200 
Meeting  st.  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  Sullivan 
Auto  Co.,  S.  Charleston,  O.  ;  George  L. 
Reiss,  1776  Broadway,  New  York  City;  J. 
H.  Wright,  38  Market  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ; 
D.  A.  Michael,  Daytona,  Fla.  ;  Burdick  & 
Hartwell,  231  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  ;  A. 

D.  Motor  Co.  of  New  England,  9  Harcourt 
st.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  J.  S.  Eby.  W.  Liberty, 
la.  ;  Bison  Motor  Co. ,  Main  and  Barker  sts. , 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  T.  J.  Northway,  92  Ex- 
change st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  A.  D.  Motor 
Co.  of  Pa.,  211  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Centaur  Motor  Co.,  1725  Michigan 
ave.,  Chicago,  111. ;  Van  Vliet  Fletcher 
Auto  Co.,  10th  and  Walnut  sts.,  Des 
Moines,  la. ;  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Warren  Garage  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.; 
Jones  Auto  Exchange,  Wichita,  Kan.  ; 
Abbott- Detroit  Motor  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. ;  H.  H.  Roberts  &  Son,  Elmira.  N.  Y. ; 
H.J.  Tucker,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia ; 

E.  T.  Montigny,  33  Grant  Sq.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  ;  W.  E.  Piquette,  408  So.  Augusta 
ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANS  the 
backs  of  your 
teeth. 

And  in  between. 
Ask  for  Brisco- 
Kleanwell  shape 
No.  57. 

Bristles  at  the  end 
protrude  just  enough 
Curved  handle. 


There  are 
ten  Brisco- 
Kleanwell 
shapes. 
If  you  want  to 
see  the  others, 
ask  your  dealer. 
Price  35c 
Send  4c  for  Dolly's 
Kleanwell  —  a  tiny 
toothbrush. 


THE  BRUSH 
THAT  HOLDS 
ITS  BRISTLES 


Made  of  hisrh  grade,  imported 
Many  styles  at  all  pric 
ALFRED  H.  SMITH  CO 


Free  Book 


HAIR  BRUSHES 

sited  bristles  set  firmly  in  the  back. 


35  W.  33d  Street,  New  York 


lass  Pins 


he  latest  and 
badges  and 


p-to-date  styles  in  clas 
fobs  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Handsomest  new  designs  in  gold,  silver  and  enamel 
you  ever  saw.  Out-of-the-ordinary  pins  all  the 
way  through.  Write  to-day  fgr  tree  booklet.  It 
contains  important  extracts  from  Rules  of  Order, 
for  Class,  Society  and  Fraternity  meetings,  etc. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  WRIGHT  4  STREET 
226  W.  62d  St.,  Chicago 

Free  from  Disease.  Grow 
faster.  Heavier  fruiting.  Yearling; 
Apples  9c     Catalpa  Speciosa 
$2.00  per  1000.  Ornamentals. 
No  agents.    You  save  50  per 
cent.     Complete  Catalog  free. 
Calbraith  Nur*ry  Co  ,  Box48,  Fair  bury.  Neb. 
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You  save  two  thirds  of  the  tire  expense  common  to  other  motor  cars 
when  you  buy  a  Franklin. 

No  matter  what  price  you  pay  for  an  automobile,  if  it  blows  out 
tires  it  is  going  to  cost  you  too  much. 


What  is  the  cause  of  tire  trouble,  poor  tires 
or  something  else? 

"If  the  load  on  pneumatic  tires  never  exceeds  the  elastic  limit 
of  the  rubber  they  will  endure  a  very  long  time,  whereas  if  loaded 
but  slightly  beyond  the  elastic  limit  they  soon  go  to  pieces." 

That  is  what  Hudson  Maxim  says.  He  is  right.  The  evil  is 
overloading.  Blow-outs,  punctures,  stone  bruises,  all  come  from 
too  much  weight  on  the  tires. 

How  the  Franklin  overcomes  tire  troubles. 

Three  things  have  to  be  considered — tire  size,  weight  of 
car,  riding  ease.  Franklins,  light-weight  and  resilient,  are 
easy  on  tires.  In  addition  their  tire  equipment  is  extra  large. 
The  tires  are  never  overloaded.  That  is,  they  are  not  loaded 
beyond  their  elastic  limit. 

There  can  be  only  one  result:  satisfactory  tire  service.  Tire 
expense  is  not  a  burden.  Franklins  go  from  three  to  four  times 
farther  on  a  set  of  tires  than  do  other  automobiles. 

There  are  convincing  proofs  of  Franklin  tire  supremacy. 
Actual  reports  show  that  1910  Franklins  have  made  the  won- 
derful average  of  over  2500  miles  without  punctures  and  with 
blow-outs  practically  unheard  of  even  up  to  8000  to  10000  miles. 

Only  a  car  of  the  right  design  could  make  such  a  record. 

Will  all  automobile  engines  be  air-cooled? 

The  simplicity  of  the  Franklin  air-cooled  motor,  its  freedom 
from  freezing  and  heating  troubles,  its  high  efficiency,  lead 
many  people  to  predict  that  all  automobiles  will  be  air-cooled. 

Franklin  air  cooling  eliminates  the  weight  of  water  and 
water-cooling  apparatus.  There  is  no  mechanism,  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.    The  highest  economy  is  secured. 


Franklins  have  won  every  important  economy  contest  in 
this  country.  Their  records  have  never  been  approached  by 
any  other  car. 

Health  and  comfort  conserved. 

Well  tired  and  light-weight,  Franklins  ride  easier  than 
heavier  cars.  They  are  not'  racked  and  strained  by  inequalities 
of  the  road.  Their  full-elliptic  springs  make  riding  easy 
under  all  conditions  of  going.  Vibrations  are  completely 
taken  up  by  the  springs  and  laminated  wood  chassis  frame. 
Because  of  this,  riding  never  becomes  tiresome.  There  is 
never  any  feeling  of  being  wrorn  out.  Health  and  comfort  are 
conserved. 

Not  only  are  Franklins  easy  riding,  easy  on  tires  and  free 
from  freezing  trouble,  but  they  go  the  fastest  and  the  farthest 
in  a  day.  This  is  not  because  they  have  excessive  power,  but 
because  they  travel  smoothly  over  all  conditions  of  going. 

In  the  Franklin  line  for  1911  are  two 

"sixes"  and  two  "fours". 

There  is  a  Franklin  for  every  requirement. 

Franklin  Model  D  for  1911  is  the  first  light-weight,  five- 
passenger,  six-cylinder  touring  car.  It  is  a  distinct  sensation. 
Other  models  include  a  six-cylinder,  seven-passenger  touring 
car;  a  four-cylinder,  five-passenger  touring  car;  a  four-cylinder, 
four-passenger  touring  car;  a  double  torpedo-phaeton,  a  special 
speed  car,  limousines  and  landaulets. 

Franklin  enclosed  cars,  having  air-cooled  motors,  are  abso- 
lutely dependable  for  winter  use.  They  have  another  important 
advantage  in  their  full-elliptic  spring  suspension.  Riding  is 
always  delightfully  comfortable. 


The  new  Franklin  hood  with  its  graceful  sloping  lines  meets  the  body  without  a  dis- 
tinct break  and  gives  Franklin  automobiles  a  smooth,  clean  and  extremely  agreeable  effect. 


Write  for  Franklin  catalogue 


H    H  FRANKLIN 


MANUFACTURING    COMPANY    Syracuse    N  Y 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 


FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY    Syracuse    N  Y 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR 


Most  all  of  the 
guaranteed  hose 
you've  heard  of  will 
last  the  guaranteed 
six  months; 

Because  some  of 
them  are  made 
merely  for  wear 
without  much  regard  for  comfort  or  appearance. 

Not  so  with  Evervvear. 

i 

There's  comfort  in  Everwear  every  minute  — 

Comfort  in  the  fact  that  they  look  good  on 
your  feet,  feel  good  in  your  shoes  and  last  the  life 
of  the  guarantee. 

Everwear  Hose  are  soft,  fine,  shapely  and  elegant, 
due  to  the  high  quality  of  Everwear  materials  and  the  unique  Everwear  process  of  knitting. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Everwear — prove  the  truth  of  the  above  statements  by  a  careful 
examination  and  a  personal  test. 

If  he  hasn't  them,  write  to  us  stating  size  and  kind  wanted  and  we  will  send  them  express  prepaid. 
Whatever  you  do,  get  Everwear. 

Everwear  are  sold  six  pairs  in  a  box,  solid  or  assorted  colors.  For  Men,  Women  and  Misses  in  Silk  Lisle, 
$3.00  a  box.  Egyptian  Cotton:  Men's,  $1.50;  Ladies',  $2.00  per  box.  Children's  in  extra  fine  and  strong, 
long  staple  Cotton,  $2.00  per  box.  The  Men's  Hose  are  made  in  medium  and  light  weights  in  all  the 
ultra-fashionable  shades.  Women's  in  black,  black  with  white  feet,  and  tan.    Children's  in  black  and  tan. 


Everwear  Hosiery  Company,  Dept.  11,  Milwaukee,  Wise 


The  kind  that  won't  smart  or  dry  on  the  face  ' 


The  shaving  soap  that  works 
best  under  inconvenient  con- 
ditions certainly  works  best 
under  ideal  conditions.  The 
soap  that  gives  a  fine  lather 
with  cold  as  well  as  warm  water, 
outdoors  as  well  as  indoors,  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  is 
the  soap  that  you  want  to  use. 


Williams'  Shaving  Soap,  made  in 
two  convenient  forms — stick  and 
powder — is  the  soap  that  makes  a 
good  shave  when  everything  is 
against  a  good  shave.  By  the  use 
of  Williams'  Shaving  Soap  in  any 
form  the  daily  shave  becomes  as 
near  a  pleasant  luxury  as  any 
daily  duty  can. 

Both  the  Stick  and  the  Powder 
are  put  up  in  Williams'  famous 
hinged-cover  box0 


Villi 


iams 


Jersey  Cream 


Toilet  Soap 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  care- 
ful you  should  be  about  not  only  the 
purity  but  also  the  action  of  anything 
you  use  as  often  as  you  do  a  toilet  soap? 
It  is  not  enough  that  your  toilet  soap 
should  be  merely  harmless;  it  should  be 
beneficial.  It  should  not  be  merely 
negative;  it  should  be  positive. 

Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap  is  not  only 
absolutely  pure,  wholesome  and  cleans- 
ing; but  is  also  softening  and  soothing 
and  prevents  chapping  and  irritation. 


Jersey  CreamToilet 
Soap  is  something 
more  than  a  soap,  it 
is  a  complete  toilet 
preparation. 


Will  iams  Den  Fa  lactic  Tooth  Powder 


Not  just  another  tooth  powder,  but  a  better  in  every  way.  We  became  convinced  that  the 
public  was  waiting  for  a  tooth  powder  that  combined  fineness  and  smoothness  with  unusual 
antiseptic  and  cleansing  properties.  Dentists  constantly  warn  against  the  use  of  tooth 
preparations  that  injure  the  precious  enamel  of  the  teeth  and  scratch  gold  fillings. 

Williams'  Dentalactic  Tooth  Powder  cleanses  thoroughly,  stimulates  circulation,  refreshes 
the  mouth  and  is  so  fine  that  it  can't  scratch.  The  visible  top  outlet  enables  you  to  put  just 
enough  powuer,  just  where  it  is  wanted.     Hence  no  waste. 


SpCClcli  Of  f  CI**   ^  miniature  sample  package  of  either  William-' 
— — ^—  —————  Talc  Powder,  Shaving  Stick,  Shaving  Powder, 

Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap  or  Dentalactic  Tooth  Powder,  mailed  for  4  cents  in 
stamps.    All  five  articles  in  neat  combination  package  for  16  cents  in  stamps. 

AddressThe  J.  B.Williams  Company,  Dept. A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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MORE,    THAN    A    MILLION    AND    A    HALF     CIRCULATION  WEEKLY 


EMPEROR  WILLIAM  AND  HIS  GENERALS  J 


EMPEROR  WILLIAM,  General  Von  Moltke,  Prince  Frederick  and  Bismarck  will  forever  remain  great  names  in  history.  The  picture  herewith  shows  the  Emperor  and  his  Generals 
inspecting  the  lines  of  the  Prussian  Army  preceding  the  Battle  of  Sadowa.  This  illustration  from  Ridpath's  History  is  only  one  of  2000  in  the  complete  work,  illustrating  only 
one  event  of  all  the  thousands  which  make  up  the  history  of  every  empire,  kingdom,  principality  and  power,  all  accurately  and  entertainingly  told  in  the  world-famed  publication, 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

THE  PUBLISHER'S  FAILURE  placed  in  our  hands  the  entire  unsold  edition  of  this  monumental  work  for  immedi- 
ate sale.  The  sets  are  BRAND  NEW,  brought  right  down  to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  Half-Morocco.  Hundreds 
have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  remarkable  opportunity  to  secure  the  greatest  History  of  the  World  ever 
written.   We  have  only  a  few  sets  remaining.   We  offer  these  sets  to  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  READERS. 

Never  Again  Such  a  Book  Bargain  as  This! 

We  will  name  our  price  and  easy  terms  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  the  coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and 
address  plainly  and  mail  now  before  you  forget  it.  Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive  their  income  from  his  History,  and 
to  print  our  price  broadcast  for  the  sake  of  more  quickly  selling  these  sets  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales.    Send  Coupon  Today. 


FREE 


WE  will  mail  free  a  beautiful 
46-page  booklet  on  history 

to  every  Saturday  Even- 
ing PosTreaderinterested 
in  our  offer  who  mails  us  the 
coupon  below.  It  contains 
Dr.  Ridpath's  Race  Chart 
in  colors,  tracing  all 
races  of  mankind  back  to 
the  parent  stock ;  the  best 
map  of  the  Panama  Canal 
ever  printed,  two  beautiful 
duotone  reproductions  of 
great  paintings  showing 
"Napoleon  Before  the 
Sphinx  in  Egypt"  and 
"Queen  Elizabeth  Sign- 
ing the  Execution  War- 
rant of  Mary  Stuart,"  to- 
gether with  portraits  of 
Socrates,  Caesar,  Napo- 
leon, Shakespeare  and 
Roosevelt  and  other  great 
characters  in  history ;  also 
specimen  pages  from  the 
History,  giving  some  idea 
of  the  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful style  in  which  the 
work  is  written. 

Mail  Coupon  Now 


MASSIVE 
VOLUMES 
4000  PAGES 
2000  ILLUSTRATIONS 


FREE 
COUPON 


ATURDAY  EVENING  POST  READERS  have  shown  wonderful  appre- 
ciation of  our  remarkable  offer  on  this  great  history.    We  have  shipped 
this  splendid  work  to  delighted  readers  living  in  every  state  of  the  Union, 
to  nearly  all  foreign  nations  and  to  the  far-away  islands  of  the  sea.  Over 
200,000  sets  of  this  monumental  work  have  been  sold  and  every  purchaser 
is  more  than  satisfied.   More  sets  of  Ridpath's  History  have  been  sold 
than  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannicaand  the  Century  Dictionary  com- 
bined. Can  you  imagine  a  greater  testimonial  for  any  set  of  books? 

IDPATH'S  HISTORY  is  strongly  endorsed  by 
Presidents  Harrison,  Cleveland  and  McKinley, 
Wm.  J.  Bryan,  Lew  Wallace,  Bishop  Vincent, 
octor  Cuyler,  Rabbi  Hirsch,  Presidents  of  Ann 
Arbo  r,  Amherst,  Brown,  Dartmouth,Tuf ts.Trinity, 
Baies,  Colby,  Smith,  Vassar,  Yale,  and  other 
Colleges.   The  English-speaking  world  has 
endorsed  this  as  the'oiily;,History  of  the 
World  worth  having. 

This  is  your  last  chance  to  buy  it  at  n 
nominal  price  —  much  less  than 
will  be  offered  again — and 
you  may  pay  in  small  sums 
monthly  if  you  prefer. 


WESTERN  NEWS 
PAPER  ASSOCIATION 

H.  E.  SEVER,  President 
204  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

Please  mail  without  cost  to  me, 
your  46 -page  sample  booklet  of  Ridpath's 
History  of  the  World,  containing  phot 
gravures  oi   Napoleon  and  Queen  Hlizabetl 
engravings  oi  Socrates,  Caesar  and  Shakespeare, 
diagram  of  Panama  Canal,  and  write  me  lull  p 
ticulars  oi  your  special  offer  to  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  readers. 

NAME  


RIDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  history,  long  before  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  were  built;  down  through  the  romantic,  troubled  times  of  Chaldea's 
.  grandeur  and  Assyria's  magnificence;  of  Babylonia's  wealth  and  luxury  ;  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Mohammedan  culture  and  refinement;  of  French 
elegance  and  British  power;  of  American  patriotism  and  religious  freedom,  to  the 
dawn  of  yesterday.  He  covers  every  race,  every  nation,  every  time,  and  holds 
you  spellbound  by  his  wonderful  eloquence.  Nothing  more  interesting,  absorbing 
and  inspiring  was  ever  written  by  man. 

RIDPATH'S  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of  history 
Alexander  is  there  ;  patriot,  warrior,  statesman,  diplomat,  crowning  the  glorj 
■  of  Grecian  history.  Xerxes,  from  his  mountain  platform,  sees  Themistocles 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of  over  a  thousand 
sail,  and  help  to  mould  the  language  in  which  this  paragraph  is  written.  Rome 
perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne  on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  poor  madman's 
name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the  synonym  of  savage  cruelty  ;  Napoleon 
fights  Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  and  reels  before  the  iron  fact  that  at 
last  the  end  of  his  gilded  dream  has  come.  Bismarck  is  there,  gruff,  overbearing, 
a  giant  pugilist  in  the  diplomatic  ring,  laughing  with  grim  disdain  at  France,  which 
says  "You  shall  not."  Washington  is  there,  "four-square  to  all  the  winds,"  grave, 
thoughtful,  proof  against  the  wiles  of  British  strategy  and  the  poisoned  darts  pi 
false  friends ;  clear-seeing  over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  on  into 
another  century,  the  most  colossal  world  figure  of  his  time. 
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A  Watclili 


Sleepmeter 


THE  traditional  picture  of  an 
alarm  clock  is  that  of  a  flimsy 
looking  affair  that  either  rings 
like  a  fire  gong  or  tinkles  while  you 
sleep  on. 

And  the  modern  conception  is  that  of 
BIG  BEN — a  watch-like,  sturdy,  long  lived 
sleepmeter  that  calls  you  gradually  but 
promptly  and  calls  until  you  catch  on. 

Big  Ben  stands  7  inches  tall.  He  is  mount- 
ed in  a  thin  model  case,  massive,  well  poised, 


triple  plated.  His  face  is  frank,  open,  easy  to 
read — his  keys  large,  strong,  easy  to  wind — his 
voice  clear,  sunny,  pleasant  to  hear.  It  wakes 
you  with  one  long  steady  call  or  stops  your 
turnover  naps  with  successive  gentle  rings. 

Big  Ben  has  proved  the  sensation  of  the  year  in 
clock  circles.  Within  four  months  7000  watchmakers 
have  adopted  him  —  counterfeits  are  already  trying 
to  cash  in  on  him.  He  has  all  the  ear  marks  of  a 
full-fledged  success. 

Big  Ben  is  sold  by  Jewelers  only.  A  community  of  clock- 
makers  stands  back  of  him,  the  Western  Clock  Company  of  La  Salle, 
Illinois.     They  will  gladly  tell  you  where  you  can  see  him. 


$2.. 

Three  Dollars  i?i  Canada. 
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Healthful  vs.  unhealthful  heat 

Direct-from-the-fire  kind  of  heating  (as  grates,  stoves  and  hot-air  furnaces)  robs 
the  air  of  its  life-principle— oxygen — and  fills  its  place  with  carbon-dioxide — a 
poison — dead,  burned  air  unfit  to  be  taken  into 
the  lungs.  No  greenhouses  or  sanitariums  are 
now  so  heated.  Then  there's  the  annoyance, 
as  well  as  the  business  loss,  of  being  obliged  to 
stay  away  from  one's  work  due  to  a  drafty, 
ash-dust  and  coal-gas  laden  atmosphere  in  the 
home,  irritating  the  sensitive  membranes  of 
nose  and  throat. 


American* 

il  Radiators  ^ 


Ideal 

Iboilers 


will  prevent  your  taking  chances  with  your  health. 
IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  should  be 
put  in  every  occupied  building.    They  save  their  cost  by 

cutting  down  the  fuel  bills.  They  do  away  with  soot,  dirt  and  hard  work.  They  supply  every 
room,  nook  and  corner  of  the  house  in  all  kinds  of  weather  with  pure,  warm  air — and  at  just 
the  temperature  you  want.  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  built  on  the  unit  or 
sectional  plan,  so  they  can  quickly  be  set  up  in  any  size  of  building — new  or  old— town  or 
country — without  disturbing  occupants. 

ADVANTAGE  21.  IDEAL  Boilers  fitted  with  Sylphon  Regulator,  which  is  the  greatest  improve- 
ment made  in  a  century,  give  perfect  control  over  the  draft  and  check  dampers.  This  regulator 
keeps  the  fire  steady  at  the  right  point  for  economical  heating  and  insures  uniform  heating  of  the 
rooms.    Saves  running  up  and  down  the  cellar  stairs  during  quick-changing  weather.    (If  you 

have  a  boiler  without  this  regulator  be  sure  to  write 
us  for  full  particulars.) 

You  can  learn  more  about  old-fashioned  heating  a 
day  after  it  is  too  late  than  your  friends  would  think 
of  telling  you  in  a  year  before.  Better  investigate 
now  this  money-saving  heating  investment — many 
thousands  sold  annually  throughout  America  and 
Europe.  Our  complete  (free)  catalog  tells  a  big 
story  in  heating  wisdom.  Write  today.  Prices 
now  most  favorable. 


A  No.  17-3-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and  300 
square  feet  of  38-in.  American  Radia- 
tors, costing  the  owner  $140,  were 
used  to  heat  this  cottage. 


A  No.  3-22-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and  400 
square  feet  of  38-in.  AMERICAN 
Radiators,  costing  the  owner  $195, 
were  used  to  heat  this  cottage. 


At  these  prices  the  goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent  Fitter. 
This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  instal- 
lation is  extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 


IDEAL  Boilers  and 
AMERICAN  Radia- 
tors keep  a  new  house 
new  and  cause  an  old 
house  to  have  its  life 
and  value  prolonged. 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 
No  exclusive  agents. 


AMERICAN  RADIATO  R  COMPANY 


Write  Dept.  8 
282-286  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago 


Public  Showrooms  and  Warehouses  located  at  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Atlanta.  Birmingham,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Omaha,  Minneapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Brantford  (Ontario),  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Berlin,  Dusseldorf,  Milan. 
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In  Those  Days  a  Man  Could  Get  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Meres  of  Land  for  Nothing 


WHAT  is  better  security  than  the  ground  we  stand  on?"  This  question  was 
the  answer  of  the  investor  in  Western  mortgages  some  years  ago,  at  a  time 
when  Western  mortgages  were  experiencing  a  temporary  discoloration  of  the 
optics.  It  was  not  long  before  the  answer  had  proved  itself  a  good  one. 
It  has  been  good  from  the  beginning  of  civilization  and  will  be  good  until  its  end. 

The  ground  we  stand  on,  or  on  which  we  stand,  is  part  of  the  unstretchable  surface  of 
an  earth  in  which  most  of  us  retain  a  mild  personal  interest.  Our  property  right 
therein  is  largely  an  undivided  one.  Each  of  us  owns  six  feet  of  ground,  and  some 
sociologists  say  that  all  ownership  beyond  that  is  theft  and  injustice.  Sociology  and 
business  do  not  always  drive  tandem;  and  in  practical  affairs  it  is  an  accepted  truth 
that  every  man  ought  to  own  a  home  if  he  can,  because  that  identifies  him  with  his 
own  day  and  generation. 

Of  late  days  this  truth  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  very  carefully  encouraged  hysteria 
for  land  buying.  Even  the  most  superficial  study  of  recent  developments  in  the 
"  back-to-the-land  "  movement  opens  up  a  vista  of  interesting  facts  and  fictions,  rights 
and  wrongs— and  sometimes  disappointments.  The  ground  we  stand  on  covers  all  the 
romance  of  the  world— all  the  story  of  its  industry  and  progress,  of  its  greed  and 
avarice  and  injustice,  as  well  as  that  of  its  happiness  and  its  comfort. 

The  keynote  of  American  progress  has  been  North-European.  Our  civilization  has 
been  built  upon  the  old  Saxon  land  lust.  At  the  time  of  our  history  when  we  were  doing 
our  biggest  things  we  were  North-European  in  character.  And  at  what  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  a  North-European  ever  ceased  to  covet  the  extra  foot  of 
land  or,  having  got  it,  ever  let  go  of  it  again?  All  races  have  fought  for  this  American 
ground  we  stand  on.  The  brilliant  Spaniard,  the  romantic  Gaul,  the  stolid  Slav  and 
the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon,  all  have  had  their  hands  on  this  country.  The  fight  has  now 
narrowed  down  to  the  individuals  of  the  latter  race — of  individual  against  individual. 

There  are  two  columns  of  smoke  that  may  be  seen  by  day  in  America.  One  comes 
from  the  very  tall  stack  of  the  giant  temple  of  commerce,  the  other  from  the  chimney  of 
the  modest  little  home.  Between  those  two  extremes  lies  the  human  gamut  of 
American  life  which  today,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  might  be  rather  a  gladder  and 
sweeter  song  than  it  is.   We  are  Americans  because  we  have  been  able  to  get  ground 

to  stand  on.  But  

We  have  had,  on  the  whole,  a  splendid  history;  we  Americans  have  done  great  things 
and  are  bound  to  do  yet  greater.  We  have  ripped  up  and  roared  across  a  continent  in 
record  time  and  have  built  it  up  into  an  empire  which,  faster  than  ever  was  known  in 

the  history  of  the  world,  has  produced  wealth,  wealth,  wealth.  But  

Now  came  an  energetic  person  hight  T.  Roosevelt,  erstwhile  occupant  of  the  White 
House— which,  just  to  stir  up  the  animals,  one  need  not  mind  saying  he  will  occupy 


again  some  day— and  to  his  mind  it  seemed  patent  that  the  Americans  were  not  paying 
sufficient  attention  to  the  ground  they  stood  on.  Hence,  country-life  commissions,  the 
generous  cry  of  "back  to  the  soil";  and  also  many  complications  which  have  arisen 

therefrom.   Dutifully  we  turned  back  to  the  land.  But  

That  is  to  say,  there  was  all  too  little  ground  to  stand  on,  and  scarce  enough  of  a 
leg  left  for  us  to  employ  in  the  standing.  It  is  true  that  we  have  left  in  our  public 
domain  some  millions  of  acres  of  land,  but  the  figures  mean  nothing.  Land  is  not  always 
land,  just  as  bread  is  not  always  bread,  even  in  a  time  of  half  loaves.  Today  most  of 
the  public  lands  available  for  entry  may  be  called  more  or  less  negligible  as  bearing 
upon  the  essential  problem  of  American  homes— that  is  to  say,  that  the  quarter-section 
farm,  got  for  nothing  from  the  Government,  is  today  practically  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Irrigation,  dry  farming,  ten-acre  tracts— all  these  panaceas  are  now  offered  us  somewhat 
strenuously.  Since  we  can  do  no  better,  we  are  engaging  in  a  scramble  for  land,  grab- 
bing it,  stealing  it,  wishing  others  hadn't  and  wishing  we  could;  but  the  ground  we  stand 
on  does  not  stretch. 

Did  you  get  your  share  while  the  grab-bag  was  open,  or  are  you  sure  you  are  going 
to  get  it  yet?  If  so,  how,  and  when,  and  where?  Do  you  think  you  still  can  move  West 
and  get  a  farm  as  your  daddy  did  and  his  daddy  before  him?  Are  you  of  the  belief 
that  this  still  is  America  and  do  you  still  hold  to  the  old  delusion  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  really  is  elastic?  Very  probably  you  and  I  have  not  thought  seriously  enough 
on  these  subjects.  When  we  begin  to  go  into  the  matter  we  find  some  of  the  most 
complicated  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  of  questions. 

For  instance,  who  owns  the  land  and  who  formerly  owned  it?  How  much  is  there 
left  and  what  chance  has  a  man  to  get  any  today?  What  is  the  public  domain  and 
what  is  the  difference  between  that  and  the  state  lands?  Where  did  the  public  domain 
originate  and  on  what  basis  was  it  distributed  among  the  people?  Have  all  shared 
equally  and  honestly  in  that  distribution?  Have  some  men  had  more  than  their  share 
and,  if  so,  how  can  we  get  more  than  our  share?  This  last  is  a  very  vital  and  important 
American  question  always.  What  is  the  process  of  getting  into  the  grab-bag?  What 
remnants  does  the  grab-bag  hold  for  you  and  me  today?  Somewhat  grim,  sardonic, 
indeed  terrifying,  are  some  of  the  answers  to  some  of  these  questions.  This  is  America 
with  a  large  conjunction.  But  

In  our  loose,  rich,  easy  way,  most  of  us  have  been  rather  vague  in  our  ideas  about 
public  and  private  ownership  of  the  ground  we  stand  on.  In  a  general  way  we  think  of 
our  possessions  as  homogeneous  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  governed  by  one  continuous  and 
homogeneous  legal  and  political  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  acquisition  and 
distribution  of  this  ground  could  show  about  as  diverse  and  differing  a  series  of  systems 
as  might  well  be  found.    We  never  have  been  homogeneous  as  a  people  in  this  little 
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old  republic.  The  doctrine  of  new  nationalism  would  in  the 
past  have  been  impossible,  just  as  in  the  future  it  must  be 
inevitable,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  settlement  and  of  trans- 
portation and  not  of  politics  in  any  way  whatever.  In  the 
past,  individualism  certainly  had  its  chance  in  this  country 
in  hundreds  of  ways  and  places,  under  many  different  ten- 
ures; indeed,  under  many  different  governmental  systems. 

Instead  of  the  occupation  of  the  land  in  severalty  being 
a  matter  of  even  and  natural  expansion,  under  one  wise 
and  general  system  of  distribution,  it  has  taken  place  in  a 
far  different  way.  There  have  been  all  sorts  of  questions, 
experiments,  successes  and  failures  in  the  administration 
of  the  great  American  business  of  building  homes.  Our 
progress  has  been  over  a  series  of  great  dams,  which  we 
have  run  over,  broken  down  or  evaded.  We  have  been  a 
scattered  people— not  one  united. 

Land  tenures  and  home  opportunities  today  depend 
largely  on  land  policies  of  a  day  long  gone  by.  Suppose, 
just  for  the  sake  of  a  running  start,  that  we  go  back  to  the 
time  of  our  Civil  War.  We  think  of  the  United  States  as 
being  at  that  time  divided  into  two  great  sections,  the 
North  and  the  South.  All  north  of  the  line  was  righteous- 
ness and  all  south  of  it  was  iniquity;  or  vice  versa,  accord- 
ing to  the  personal  geography  of  the  party  interested.  We 
think  of  that  time  as  one  when  the  divided  country  was 
ruled  by  a  universal  and  undivided  system  of  govern- 
ment; but  really  such  was  not  the  case,  although  at  that 
time  we  owned  practically  all  of  the  land  which  we  own 
today.  We  owned  it,  but  had  not  yet  determined  upon  a 
good  method  of  distributing  it. 

The  Great  Grant  From  King  Charles 

WHERE  did  we  get  the  land  which  we  owned  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War?  In  general,  we  got  a 
good  start  at  it  by  the  generous  breadth  of  view  of  good  old 
King  Charles,  who  by  proxy  rode  up  to  the  summit  of  Rock 
Fish  Gap,  in  a  spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  swept  a 
graceful  gesture  westward  and  said:  "Tag!  All  this  is 
mine  as  far  as  the  South  Sea."  There  wasn't  any  South 
Sea,  but  the  gesture  went.  We  fought  on  awhile  and 
presently  added  the  splendid  Louisiana  Purchase  to  our 
domain.  France  lost.  Then  we  took  a  chunk  from  Mexico 
because  we  liked  it,  and  Spain  lost.  We  went  on  to  the 
Northwest  then  and  took  over  the  Oregon  country,  and 
England  lost.  That  was  the  only  land  we  ever  got  for  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  discovery,  and  it  included 


When  He  Did  Not  Like  a  "Wester"  He  Either  Killed  Hint  or  Kicked  Him  Out 


Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  with  parts  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  We  dickered  awhile  about  our  northeastern 
boundary  and  argued  and  fought  and  bought  a  little  about 
the  southeast,  foreseeing  that  Mr.  Flagler  was  going  to 
need  a  field  of  activities  in  Florida,  just  as  we  have  care- 
fully provided  a  field  of  beneficence  for  some  lumbermen 
in  the  Oregon  country.  We  bought  a  little  additional 
territory  from  Mexico;  and  by,  say,  the  year  1852,  we  had 
a  lot  of  land— no  one  knew  just  how  much.  We  held  it  on 
so  loose  a  string  under  our  old  nationalism  that  we  came 
near  seeing  it  divided  in  half  for  the  behoof  of  England, 
which  needed  cotton  very  much. 

We  think  of  a  clean-cut  line  between  North  and  South 
even  at  that  time,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  division  was 
of  very  ragged  profile.  As  our  political  distribution  has 
had  everything  to  do  with  our  land  distribution,  we  might 
do  worse  than  take  a  moment  for  a  look  at  our  composite 
system  of  government  just  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
talk  was  then  all  about  slavery,  and  not  about  good  busi- 
ness, and  there  existed  then  discrepancies  and  differences, 
not  to  say  bickerings,  between  states  and  the  nation.  For 
instance,  all  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  today  part  of 
the  richest  section  of  the  United  States,  was  free  soil  for- 
ever under  national  law.  We  think  of  the  East  and  North- 
east as  riveted  to  the  cause  of  freedom;  yet,  in  truth,  in 
most  of  those  Eastern  states  slavery  had  been  forbidden 
only  by  state  law  and  not  by  national  enactment.  Now 
came  in  the  vast  Louisiana  Purchase,  which  ran  west  and 
south  somewhere,  no  one  knew  just  where;  and  national 
law  declared  all  that  territory  free  soil  except  that  south  of 
the  artificial  line  of  the  compromise,  36°  30'. 

As  to  the  Oregon  country,  both  North  and  South  were 
afraid  to  argue  much  about  it,  and  that  country  came  in 
free  soil  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  old  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance. The  great  state  of  California  was  much  coveted  by 
both  political  factions  of  today,  but  California  came  in 
free  by  state  law.  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  were  not 
then  organized,  so  no  law  could  be  said  to  govern  them. 

As  to  the  South,  then  larger  than  the  North  and 
stronger  in  legislative  power,  it  had  slavery  not  by  national 
but  by  state  law.  Texas  came  in  a  slave  state  by  virtue  of 
an  ingenious  and  very  profitable  war.  Above  Texas,  we 
had  our  Indian  country,  which  covered  Oklahoma  and  a 
part  of  Kansas.  Some  of  this  was  south  of  the  compromise 
line  of  36°  30'.  North  of  that  line  Missouri  was  allowed 
slavery  by  special  dispensation.  Congress  remained 
silent  as  to  the  Indian  country  to  the  west  of  Missouri 
and  there  was  no  special  prohibition 
of  slavery  there.  As  Texas  came  in, 
part  of  the  acquired  territory  struck 
up  north  of  36  30',  and  so  it  got  to 
be  a  no-man's  land,  which  existed — 
but  did  not  exist.  It  was  neither 
slave  nor  free,  and  matters  ran  thus 
regarding  it  until  a  very  recent 
date.  It  was  a  very  excellent  feel- 
ing, as  one  may  attest,  to  ride  a 
range  like  that  and  feel  that  one  was 
in  a  country  where  there  was  no  law 
at  all.  That  is  the  real  ambition  of 
all  true  Americans. 

As  to  some  of  those  Western 
regions,  now  prominent  in  the  irri- 
gation eye,  though  then  thought 
worthless  for  cotton  or  anything 
else— the  future  states  of  Utah, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona— slavery 
was  not  prohibited,  but  permitted 
there  by  Federal  action,  although 
under  the  laws  of  Mexico  it  had 
been  free  soil.  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
were  not  yet  born,  but  the  fight 
about  their  future  had  begun,  the 
main  focus  being  not  far  from  the 
borders  of  Missouri,  where  slavery 
was  permitted  both  by  state  and 
Federal  enactment. 

It  may  be  seen  that  we  had  all 
sorts  of  machinery  set  and  ready 
for  our  Civil  War;  and  we  had  it. 
What  is  the  application  of  all  this 
to  the  subject  herein  and  to  affairs 
today?  Not  very  much,  except  as 
it  may  bear  upon  the  stage  set  for 
our  present  fight,  which  also  has  to 
do  with  human  freedom  and  home- 
building  and  homekeeping.  Not 
even  good  business  can  bluff  a  plow. 
We  arrive  thus  in  a  somewhat  dis- 
cursive way  at  the  general  prop- 
osition of  home,  babies,  plows  and 
freedom;  all  of  which,  let  us  be 
credited,  are  close  cousins  in  our 
American  life. 

All  these  four  last  foregoing  are 
closely  concerned  with  the  public 
domain  of  the  United  States; 
wherefore  we  may  cast  our  troubled 


It  Happened  So  Far  Back  in  the  Woods  That 
No  One  Knew  About  It 

gaze  backward  yet  again.  Did  all  this  unorganized  land, 
which  we  bought  or  fought  from  other  races  and  nations, 
belong  to  the  public  domain  of  Uncle  Sam?  Did  Uncle 
Sam  own  it  all  or  did  the  states  own  some  of  it?  We 
arrive  now  at  a  whole  series  of  complicated  but  very  inter- 
esting questions,  which  brings  us  to  a  period  of  our  history 
when  the  new  breed  of  land-grabbers  of  America  was  not 
yet  invented. 

That  was  the  time  when  land  was  a  fluid,  just  as  money 
is  a  fluid  today;  and  when  it  meant  nothing  at  all,  just  as 
money  means  nothing  at  all  today.  We  were  absolutely 
sure  that  out  West  we  had  more  land  than  the  whole 
living,  enduring  world  was  ever  going  to  need;  and  we 
knew  perfectly  well,  even  without  Mr.  Daniel  Webster  to 
tell  us,  that  the  sun  set  for  fair  at  the  western  edge  of 
Massachusetts.  There  wasn't  anything  west  of  that.  The 
ablest  men  in  Congress  argued  against  all  additions  of 
land  to  the  west.  We  knew  perfectly  well  that  we  could 
never  govern  or  settle  all  that  country.  It  is  a  mere 
mistake  that  we  have  done  so,  because  there  were  great 
statesmen  in  those  days.  We  have  read  about  them  in  the 
books.  We  had  skads,  oodles  and  other  large  quantities  of 
land  at  that  time,  just  as  today  we  have  skads,  oodles  and 
other  large  quantities  of  money— all  of  it  made  out  of  that 
land.  We  then  despised  what  we  now  hone,  pine,  long  and 
otherwise  cry  for. 

When  Land  Was  Not  Worth  Having 

IT  NEVER  occurred  to  the  great  minds  at  Washington 
that  the  public  domain  would  ever  have  an  actual  and 
definite  value.  Neither  did  that  interesting  fact  offer  itself 
to  the  intellectuality  of  many  of  the  states  then  loosely 
tributary  to  the  General  Government.  The  public  domain 
originated  in  large  part  from  the  generosity  of  King  Charles 
and  the  indifference  of  some  of  his  colonies,  beginning  east 
of  the  Appalachians,  but  extending  to  the  Sout  h  Sea  on  the 
west.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  never  had  any  public  land 
of  their  own,  although  there  lay  within  their  confines  many 
large  grants  of  land  made  by  Virginia— out  of  which  arose 
some  interesting  events. 

There  is  now  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
a  case  or  series  of  cases  that  ultimately  will  involve  some- 
thing like  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  long-settled  state  of  Kentucky — 
a  tract  larger  than  the  entire  state  of  Delaware.  This  suit 
is  brought  by  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Coal  Lands  Corpora- 
tion, claiming  a  half  million  acres  of  land;  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  brought  today  shows  the  difference  between  the 
old  time  and  the  new,  the  day  of  the  individual  and  the  day 
of  corporations.  This  state  of  affairs  arises  from  the  large- 
handed  manner  in  which  Virginia  issued  land  grants  to 
unsurveyed  land  directly  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Kentucky  herself,  when  she  got  to  be  a  state,  was  almost 
as  active  in  the  land-grant  business;  and,  as  originally  no 
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one  had  supposed  the  land  was  valuable,  and  as  no  one 
really  knew  where  it  was,  a  very  pretty  kettle  of  fish  has 
long  existed  in  some  twenty  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Kentucky. 

Other  states— for  instance,  Connecticut— felt  very  glad 
to  turn  into  the  public  domain,  as  a  sort  of  bad  debt,  all 
those  lands  lying  to  the  westward  and  known  as  the  back 
lands.  Thus  the  public  domain  may  be  seen  to  have  origi- 
nated out  of  enormous  possessions  which  the  nation  had 
and  which  the  states  did  not  want. 

There  was  so  much  land  that  everybody  was  perfectly 
sure  it  never  could  have  any  value— that  is  to  say,  no 
value  outside  of  New  England  or  maybe  Pennsylvania. 
Those  cherished  portions  of  our  country  have,  in  the  belief 
of  many,  always  been  of  the  utmost  value  in  our  proud 
civilization.  We  gave  them  the 
tariff  as  a  reward  of  merit. 
They  still  firmly  believe  that 
New  England  and  Pittsburgh 
are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
South  Sea. 

At  this  stage  of  our  develop- 
ment Uncle  Sam  found  himself, 
as  has  many  a  merchant,  fac- 
ing the  proposition  of  a  bargain 
counter  piled  with  undesired  if 
not  undesirable  goods.  Then 
there  came  upon  the  face  of 
Uncle  Sam  a  broad  smile.  He 
winked  one  eye  distinctly, 
lifted  the  sleeve  of  his  flowing 
garment  and  emitted  therein 
a  partially  stifled  snicker. 
"Watch  me  soak  them!"  re- 
marked Uncle  Sam.  "  I'll  hold 
an  auction!" 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  first 
of  our  land  laws,  looking  to  the 
distribution  of  the  public  do- 
main to  actual  home-builders, 
were  bargain-counter  laws, 
auction  laws.  The  lands  of 
Ohio  were  first  to  go  on  the  block 
and  they  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders;  any  man  who 
bought  any  of  that  land  what- 
ever was  considered  little  better 
than  a  fool.  The  distribution 
of  the  public  domain  was  then 
on  a  purely  speculative  basis. 
The  first  buyers  of  our  rich 
Western  lands  were  not  home- 
builders  at  all  but  speculators. 
The  breed  has  never  yet  died 
out,  more  is  the  pity. 

Land  at  Jl action 

UNCLE  SAM  arrests  peo- 
ple who  use  the  mails  for 
lotteries  today,  but  he  recog- 
nized his  own  early  land  sales 
as  nothing  better  than  a  lottery 
and  he  left  the  bag-holders  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation 
as  best  they  could.  This  is  the 
way  that  scheme  figured  out: 
Suppose  a  speculator  bought  a 
few  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Ohio  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  an  acre.  He  or  the 
Government,  or  both,  ran  out 
surveys  to  see  if  they  could 
find  where  the  land  was.  If 
the  lines  inclosed  some  hardy 
squatter  the  speculator  would 
go  in  and  say:  "See  here,  my 
friend,  I  have  bought  all  this 
land  from  the  Government, 
under  sale  from  the  public  do- 
main. You  will  have  to  pay 
me  two  dollars  an  acre  for  it  or 
git  up  an'  git." 

"Pay  anybody  two  dollars 
an  acre  for  land?   I  think  I 

see  myself!"  remarked  the  squatter.  Whereupon  he  got 
up  and  got,  and  moved  over  into  Illinois  or  Indiana.  That 
is  how  Brown  County,  Indiana,  came  to  be  settled. 

The  squatters  kept  on  ahead  of  the  surveyors;  some- 
times their  titles  were  recognized,  and  sometimes  they 
bought  of  the  speculator,  and  sometimes  they  mov^ed  on 
again.  The  speculators  in  Kentucky  lands  in  this  way 
wiped  out  the  "tomahawk  claims"  of  Daniel  Boone  and 
many  of  his  kind,  who  really  had  won  the  lands  for  the 
Government  and  who  had  marked  out  for  themselves,  the 
best  they  could  without  a  surveyor,  what  they  thought 
they  would  like  to  hold  as  their  own.  But  this  was  the 
process  of  auction  and  speculation  in  the  public  lands;  and 


it  was  a  fight  of  surveyor  and  squatter— ding-dong,  give 
and  take,  fight  and  move,  clear  across  to  the  Mississippi 
River— and,  indeed,  across  that  river. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  settlements  advanced  west- 
ward until  about  the  opening  of  our  Civil  War— say,  the 
year  1862.  By  that  time  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  set- 
tled up  to  about  one-half  of  the  first  tier  of  states  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  Indians  having  been  pushed  out 
and  the  whites  having  come  in  about  as  far  as  midway  of 
Iowa  and  Missouri.  And  now  came  an  epoch  in  our  his- 
tory, an  event  somewhat  forgotten  in  the  confusion  of  the 
war.   Reference  is  made  to  the  Homestead  Act. 

This  legislation,  the  first  of  actual  grasp  and  foresight 
ever  known  in  our  land  laws,  was  introduced  and  fathered 
by  the  Honorable  Galusha  A.  Grow.    It  was  the  wisest 


At  the  end  of  our  Civil  War  a  vast  army,  clad  in  blue 
cape  overcoats,  passed  westward,  until  at  length  it  rolled  up 
at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  which  time  most  of 
the  blue  overcoats  were  lost  in  father's  attic.  Had  it  not 
been  for  that  Civil  War,  that  horrible  mistake  of  ours, 
yonder  army  would  not  have  been  blue-clad,  but  it  would 
have  been  far  more  American.  As  it  was,  sons  of  Amer- 
icans and  sons  of  immigrants,  and  immigrants  themselves, 
passed  west  to  take  up  lands  under  this  Homestead  Act.  In 
those  days  a  man  could  get  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  for  nothing,  simply  by  living  on  it  and  improving  it 
for  five  years.  It  was  the  intent  of  that  act  to  build  up 
homes.  Plows,  babies,  homes  and  freedom —these  cousins 
were  kin  under  the  intention  of  Galusha  A.  Grow.  And 
that  was  an  honest  land  act,  one  well  conceived  and  for 
many  years  wholly  beneficent 
in  its  working  out. 

But  at  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  as  we  may 
phrase  it  for  the  sake  of  easy 
comprehension,  the  Home- 
stead Act  ran  out.  We  were 
getting  into  days  of  swifter 
population  movements  and  as 
we  went  west  we  came  now  to 
arid  lands.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  trouble  and  corrup- 
tion and  riot  and  lawlessness, 
and  graft  and  theft,  and  vast 
injustice  and  general  discon- 
tent. At  or  just  before  the 
time  we  struck  the  Rocky 
Mountains  we  passed  the  day 
of  square  distribution  of  our 
public  domain  among  home- 
builders. 

The  Commutation  Jlct 


r 


The  Breed  Has  Never  Yet  Died.  Out 

and  most  beneficent  act  ever  put  on  the  statute  books  of 
any  nation  in  all  the  history  of  the  world.  Of  all  our  many 
and  conflicting  land  laws,  some  of  which  have  proved 
almost  criminal  in  their  working  out,  this  is  the  one  which 
stands  above  criticism  so  far  as  itself  is  concerned.  As  to 
the  hidden  beauties  of  this  act  and  its  perversion  to  the 
benefits  of  corporations  rather  than  to  individual  home- 
builders,  that  must  be  a  matter  for  study  elsewhere.  It 
is  enough  to  erect  the  Homestead  Act  as  the  initial  mile- 
stone in  the  distribution  of  our  public  lands  so  far  as  you 
and  I  are  concerned  today;  because  what  was  done  before 
that  was  less  important  in  its  bearing  upon  our  prosperity, 
and  had  less  to  do  with  political  disturbances. 


T  WAS  about  this  time  that 
some  one  in  Congress  in- 
vented the  Commutation  Act, 
under  which  a  homestead  could 
be  bought  in  within  fourteen 
months  after  settlement.  The 
theory,  as  propounded  to  the 
intelligent  legislators  at  Wash- 
ington, was  that  a  man  should 
have  six  months  to  get  on  his 
land  and  eight  months  to  make 
a  crop.  If  in  fourteen  months 
he  could  own  his  land  he  could 
all  the  more  quickly  mortgage 
it  for  the  improvements.  The 
fact  was  pointed  out  that  some 
of  this  land  was  poorer  than 
the  rich  soil  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  settlers  of  the  day 
were  persons  without  much 
cash.  By  all  means,  these  poor 
settlers  must  have  a  chance  to 
mortgage  their  farms.  Yet  it 
was  not  of  these  that  the  west- 
bound mortgage  loan  compa- 
nies made  their  harvest.  The 
agricultural  lands  had  been 
pretty  well  combed  over;  but 
in  the  Rockies,  and  far  to  the 
east  of  the  Rockies,  shrewd 
minds  engaged  in  making  and 
not  in  lending  money  saw  a 
more  immediately  remunera- 
tive crop  in  timber.  The  pub- 
lic domain  included  vast  tracts 
of  valuable  timber  as  well  as 
vast  tracts  of  agricultural  land; 
and  now  the  land  office  threw 
both  open  under  the  Commu- 
tation Law. 

What  were  the  workings  of 
that  law?  Something  like  this: 
A  sawmill  man  advertised  for 
hands  to  run  his  mill.  When  a 
man  came  in  and  asked  for  a 
job  the  first  question  asked  him  was:  "  Have  you  exhausted 
your  homestead  rights?"  If  the  man  said  he  had,' he 
didn't  get  any  job.  If  he  had  not,  there  was  a  chance  for 
him.  The  millowner  would  sweep  an  arm  toward  the 
landscape. 

"You  see  that  tract  of  timber  over  yonder,  don't  you?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  respectfully  would  answer  the  applicant  for 
a  job. 

"Well,  get  on  it  as  quick  as  the  Lord  will  let  you !^ Sleep 
there  once  each  six  months.  I'll  take  care  of  the  papers, 
necessary  oaths,  and  so  on.  I'll  lend  you  money  on  your 
land  or  buy  it  at  so  much  an  acre.  All  right .  You  can  go  to 

Work  now."  (Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Putting  First  Her  Ear  and  Then  Her  Eye  to  a  Tiny 
Cranny  in  Some  Thick  Curtains  at  a  Front  Window 

SEE  if  he's  still  there,  will  you?"  said  the  man  list- 
lessly, as  if  knowing  in  advance  what  the  answer 
would  be. 

The  woman,  who,  like  the  man,  was  in  her  stocking  feet, 
crossed  the  room,  closing  the  door  with  all  softness  behind 
her.  She  felt  her  way  silently  through  the  darkness  of  a 
small  hallway,  putting  first  her  ear  and  then  her  eye  to 
a  tiny  cranny  in  some  thick  curtains  at  a  front  window. 

She  looked  downward  and  outward  upon  one  of  those 
New  York  side  streets  that  is  precisely  like  forty  other 
New  York  side  streets:  two  unbroken  lines  of  high- 
shouldered,  narrow-chested  brick-and-stone  houses,  rising 
in  abrupt,  straight  cliffs;  at  the  bottom  of  the  canon  a 
narrow  river  of  roadway  with  manholes  and  conduit- 
covers  dotting  its  channel  intermittently  like  scattered 
stepping  stones;  and  on  either  side  wide,  flat  pavements, 
as  though  the  stream  had  fallen  to  low-water  mark  and 
left  bare  its  shallow  banks.  Daylight  would  have  shown 
most  of  the  houses  boarded  up,  with  diamond- 
shaped  vents,  like  leering  eyes,  cut  in  the 
painted  planking  of  the  windows  and  doors; 
but  now  it  was  nighttime— eleven  o'clock  of  a 
wet,  hot,  humid  night  of  the  late  summer,  and 
the  street  was  buttoned  down  its  length  in  the 
double-breasted  fashion  of  a  bandmaster's  coat 
with  twin  rows  of  gaslamps,  evenly  spaced. 
Under  each  small  circle  of  lighted  space  the 
dripping,  black  asphalt  had  a  slimy,  slick  look 
like  the  sides  of  a  newly  caught  catfish.  Else- 
where the  whole  vista  lay  all  in  close  shadow, 
black  as  a  cave-mouth  under  every  stoop  front 
and  blacker  still  in  the  hooded  basement  areas. 
Only  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  a  dim,  distant 
nicker  showed  where  Broadway  ran,  a  broad 
yellow  streak,  down  the  spine  of  the  city,  and 
high  above  the  broken  skyline  of  eaves  and 
cornices  there  rolled  in  cloudy  waves  the  sullen 
red  radiance,  born  of  a  million  electrics  and 
the  flares  from  gastanks  and  chimneys,  which 
is  only  to  be  seen  on  such  nights  as  this,  giving 
to  the  heaven  above  New  York  that  same 
color  tone  you  find  in  an  artist's  conception  of 
Babylon  falling  or  Rome  burning. 

From  where  the  woman  stood  at  the  window, 
she  could  make  out  the  round,  v/hite,  mush- 
room top  of  a  policeman's  summer  helmet  as 
its  wearer  leaned  back,  half  sheltered  under 
the  narrow  portico  of  the  stoop  just  below  her; 
and  she  could  see  his  uniform  sleeve  and  his 
hand,  covered  with  a  white  cotton  glove,  come 
up,  carrying  a  handkerchief,  and  mop  the 
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hidden  face  under  the 
helmet's  brim.  The 
squeak  of  his  heavy  shoes 
was  plainly  audible  to  her 
also.  While  she  stayed 
there,  watching  and  listening,  two  pedestrians— and  only 
two— passed  on  her  side  of  the  street:  a  messenger  boy  in 
a  glistening  rubber  poncho  going  west  and  a  man  under 
an  umbrella  going  east.  Each  was  hurrying  along  until  he 
came  just  opposite  her  and  then,  as  though  controlled  by 
the  same  set  of  strings,  each  stopped  short  and  looked 
up  curiously  at  the  blind,  dark  house  and  at  the  figure 
lounging  in  the  doorway,  then  hurried  on  without  a  word, 
leaving  the  silent  policeman  fretfully  mopping  his  moist 
face  and  tugging  at  the  wilted  collar  about  his  neck. 

After  a  minute  or  two  at  her  peephole  behind  the  window- 
curtains  above,  the  woman  passed  back  through  the  door 
to  the  inner,  middle  room  where  the  man  sat. 

"Still  there,"  she  said  lifelessly  in  the  half  whisper  that 
she  had  come  to  use  almost  altogether  these  last  few  days; 
"still  there  and  sure  to  stay  there  until  another  one  just 
like  him  comes  to  take  his  place.  What  else  did  you 
expect?" 

The  man  only  nodded  absently  and  went  on  peeling  an 
overripe  peach,  striking  out  constantly,  with  the  hand  that 
held  the  knife,  at  the  flies.  They  were  green  flies— huge, 
shiny-backed,  buzzing,  persistent  vermin.  There  were  a 
thousand  of  them;  there  seemed  to  be  a  million  of  them. 
They  filled  the  shut-in  room  with  their  vile  humming; 
they  swarmed  everywhere  in  the  half  light.  They  were 
thickest,  though,  in  a  corner  at  the  back,  where  there  was 
a  closed,  white  door.  Here  a  great  knot  of  them,  like  an 
iridescent,  shimmering  jewel,  was  clustered  about  the 
keyhole.  They  scrolled  the  white  enameled  panels  with 
intricate,  shifting  patterns,  and  in  pairs  and  singly  they 
promenaded  busily  on  the  white  porcelain  knob,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  being  alive  and  having  a  motion  of 
its  own. 

It  was  stiflingly  hot  and  sticky  in  the  room.  The  sweat 
rolled  down  the  man's  face  as  he  peeled  his  peach  and 
pared  some  half-rotted  spots  out  of  it.  He  protected  it 
with  a  cupped  palm  as  he  bit  into  it.  One  huge  green  fly 
flipped  nimbly  under  the  fending  hand  and  lit  on  the  peach. 
With  a  savage  little  snarl  of  disgust  and  loathing  the  man 
shook  the  clinging  insect  off  and  with  the  knife  carved 
away  the  place  where  its  feet  had  touched  the  soft  fruit. 
Then  he  went  on  munching,  meanwhile  furtively  watching 
the  woman.  She  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small 
center-table  from  him,  with  her  face  in  her  hands,  shaking 
her  head  with  a  little  shuddering  motion  whenever  one 
of  the  flies  settled  on  her  close-cropped  hair  or  brushed  her 
bare  neck. 

He  was  a  smallish  man,  with  a  suggestion  of  something 
dapper  about  him  even  in  his  present  unkempt  disorder; 
he  might  have  been  handsome,  in  a  weakly  effeminate 
way,  had  not  Nature  or  some  mishap  given  his  face  a 
twist  that  skewed  it  all  to  one  side,  drawing  all  of  his 
features  out  of  focus,  like  a  reflection  viewed  in  a  flawed 
mirror.    He  was  no  heavier  than  the  woman  and  hardly 


Two  Hours  Later  a  Very  Different'Looking  Pair  Issued  Quietly  From 
Side  Entrance  of  This  Place 


as  tall.  She,  however, 
looked  less  than  her  real 
height,  seeing  that  she 
leone  brjicker  was  dressed,  like  a  half- 
grown  boy,  in  a  soft- 
collared  shirt  open  at  the  throat,  and  a  pair  of  loose 
trousers.  She  had  large  but  rather  regular  features, 
pouting  lips,  a  clear  brown  skin  and  full,  prominent  brown 
eyes;  and  one  of  them  had  a  pronounced  cast  in  it— an 
imperfection  already  made  familiar  by  picture  and  printed 
description  to  sundry  millions  of  newspaper  readers.  For 
this  was  Ella  Gilmorris,  the  woman  in  the  case  of  the 
Gilmorris  murder,  about  which  the  continent  of  North 
America  was  now  reading  and  talking.  And  the  little  man 
with  the  twisted  face,  who  sat  across  from  her,  gnawing 
a  peachstone  clean,  was  the  notorious  "Doctor"  Harris 
Devine,  alias  Vanderburg,  her  accomplice,  and  worth 
more  now  to  society  in  his  present  untidy  state  than  ever 
before  at  any  one  moment  of  his  whole  discreditable  life, 
since  for  his  capture  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York 
stood  willing  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
which  tidy  reward  one  of  the  afternoon  papers  had 
increased  by  another  thousand. 

Everywhere  detectives— amateurs  and  the  kind  who 
work  for  hire— were  seeking  this  pair  who  at  this  precise 
moment  faced  each  other  across  a  little  center-table  in 
the  last  place  any  searcher  would  have  suspected  or 
expected  them  to  be— on  the  second  floor  of  the  house 
in  which  the  late  Cassius  Gilmorris  had  been  killed.  This, 
then,  was  the  situation:  inside,  these  two  fugitives, 
watchful,  silent,  their  eyes  red-rimmed  for  lack  of  sleep, 
their  nerves  raw  and  tingling  as  though  rasped  with  files, 
each  busy  with  certain  private  plans,  each  fighting  off 
constantly  the  touch  of  the  nasty  scavenger  flies  that 
flickered  and  flitted  iridescently  about  them;  outside,  in 
the  steamy,  hot  drizzle,  with  his  back  to  the  locked  and 
double-locked  door,  a  leg-weary  policeman,  believing  that 
he  guarded  a  house  all  empty  except  for  such  evidences 
as  yet  remained  of  the  Gilmorris  murder  case. 

It  was  one  of  those  small,  chancy  things  that  so  often 
disarrange  the  best-laid  plots  of  murderers  that  had 
dished  their  hope  of  a  clean  getaway  and  brought  them 
back,  at  the  last,  to  the  starting  point.  If  the  plumber's 
helper,  who  was  sent  for  to  cure  a  bathtub  of  leaking  in  the 
house  next  door,  had  not  made  a  mistake  and  come  to  the 
wrong  number;  and  if  they,  in  the  haste  of  flight,  had  not 
left  an  area-door  unfastened;  and  if  this  young  plumbing 
apprentice,  stumbling  his  way  upstairs  on  the  hunt  for  the 
misbehaving  drain,  had  not  opened  the  white  enameled 
door  and  found  inside  there  what  he  did  find— if  this  small 
sequence  of  incidents  had  not  occurred  as  it  did  and  when 
it  did,  or  if  only  it  had  been  delayed  another  twenty-four 
hours,  or  even  twelve,  everything  might  have  turned  out 
differently.  But  fate,  to  call  it  by  its  fancy  name— coinci- 
dence, to  use  its  garden  one  —  interfered,  as  it  usually 
does  in  such  cases  as  this.  And  so  here  they  were  back. 

The  man  had  been  on  his  way  to  the  steamship  office  to 
get  the  tickets  when  an  eruption  of  newsboys  boiled  out 

of  Mail  Street  into 
Broadway,  with  extras 
on  their  arms,  and 
shouted  out  certain 
words  that  sent  him 
scurrying  back  in  a 
panic  to  the  small, 
obscure  family  hotel 
in  the  lower  thirties 
where  the  woman 
waited.  From  that 
moment,  it  was  she, 
really ,who  took  the  in- 
itiative in  alltheefforts 
to  break  through  the 
doubled  and  tripled 
lines  that  the  police 
machinery  looped 
about thefiveboroughs 
of  the  city. 

At  dark  that  even- 
ing "Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Thompson,  of  Jersey 
City,"  a  quiet  couple 
who  went  closely 
muffled  up,  consider- 
ing that  it  was  August , 
and  carrying  heavy 
valises,  took  quarters 
at  a  dingy  furnished- 
room  house  on  a  mis- 
called  avenue  of 
Brooklyn  not  far  from 
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the  Wall  Street  ferries  and  overlooking  the  East  River 
waterfront  from  its  bleary  back  windows.  Two  hours 
later  a  very  different-looking  pair  issued  quietly  from  a 
side  entrance  of  this  place  and  vanished  swiftly  down 
toward  the  docks.  The  thing  was  well  devised,  and 
carried  out  well  too;  yet  by  morning  the  detectives, 
already  ranging  and  quartering  the  town  as  bird-dogs 
quarter  a  brier-field,  had  caught  up  again  and  pieced 
together  the  broken  ends  of  the  trail;  and,  thanks  to  them 
and  the  newspapers,  a  good  many  thousand  wideawake 
persons  were  on  the  lookout  for  a  plump,  brown-skinned 
young  woman  with  a  cast  in  her  right  eye,  wearing  a 
boy's  disguise  and  accompanied  by  a  slender  little  man 
carrying  his  head  slightly  to  one  side,  who  when  last  seen 
wore  smoked  glasses  and  had  his  face  extensively  band- 
aged, as  though  suffering  from  a  toothache. 

Then  had  followed  days  and  nights  of  blind  twisting  and 
dodging  and  hiding,  with  the  hunt  growing  warmer  behind 
them  all  the  time.  Through  this  they  were  guided  and  at 
times  aided  by  things  printed  in  the  very  papers  that 
worked  the  hardest  to  run  them  down.  Once  they  ven- 
tured as  far  as  the  outer  entrance  of  the  great,  new  uptown 
terminal,  and  turned  away,  too  far  gone  and  sick  with  fear 
to  dare  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  waiting  room  and  the 
trainshed.  Once— because  they  saw  a  made-up  Central 
Office  man  in  every  lounging  longshoreman,  and  were  not 
so  far  wrong  either— they  halted  at  the  street-end  of  one 
of  the  smaller  piers  and  from  there 
watched  a  grimy  little  foreign  boat 
that  carried  no  wireless  masts  and 
that  might  have  taken  them  to  any 
one  of  half  a  dozen  obscure  banana 
ports  of  South  America— watched 
her  while  she  hiccoughed  out  into 
midstream  and  straightened  down 
the  river  for  the  open  bay — watched 
her  out  of  sight  and  then  fled  again 
to  their  newest  hiding  place  in  the 
lower  East  Side  in  a  cold  sweat, 
with  the  feeling  that  every  casual 
eye-glance  from  every  chance 
passer-by  carried  suspicion  and 
recognition  in  its  flash,  that  every 
briskening  footstep  on  the  pave- 
ment behind  them  meant  pursuit. 

Once  in  that  tormented  journey 
there  was  a  sudden  jingle  of  metal, 
like  rattling  handcuffs,  in  the  man's 
ear  and  a  heavy  hand  fell  detain- 
ingly  on  his  shoulder  —  and  he 
squeaked  like  a  caught  shore-bird 
and  shrunk  away  from  under  the 
rough  grips  of  a  truckman  who  had 
yanked  him  clear  of  a  lurching 
truck  horse,  tangled  in  its  own 
traces.  Then,  finally,  had  come  a 
growing  distrust  for  their  latest 
landlord,  a  stolid  Russian  Jew  who 
read  no  papers  and  knew  no  Eng- 
lish, and  saw  in  his  pale  pair  of 
guests  only  an  American  lady  and 
gentleman  who  kept  much  to 
their  room  and  paid  well  in  ad- 
vance for  everything;  and,  after 
that,  in  the  hot  rainy  night,  the  flight  afoot  across  weary 
miles  of  soaking  cross  streets  and  up  through  ill-lighted, 
shabby  avenues,  to  the  one  place  of  refuge  left  open  to 
them.  They  had  learned  from  the  newspapers,  at  once  a 
guide  and  a  bane,  a  friend  and  a  dogging  enemy,  that  the 
place  was  locked  up,  now  that  the  police  had  got  through 
searching  it,  and  that  the  coroner's  people  held  the  keys. 
And  the  woman  knew  of  a  faulty  catch  on  a  rear  cellar 
window,  and  so,  in  a  fit  of  stark  desperation  bordering  on 
lunacy,  back  they  ran,  like  a  pair  of  spent  foxes  circling  to 
a  burrow  from  which  they  have  been  smoked  out. 

Again  it  was  the  woman  who  picked  for  her  companion 
the  easiest  path  through  the  inky-black  alley,  and  with 
her  own  hands  she  pulled  down  noiselessly  the  broken  slats 
of  the  rotting  wooden  wall  at  the  back  of  the  house.  And 
then,  soon,  they  were  inside,  with  the  reeking  heat  of  the 
boxed-up  house  and  the  knowledge  that  at  any  moment 
discovery  might  come  bursting  in  upon  them— inside  with 
their  busy  thoughts  and  the  busy  green  flies.  How  per- 
sistent the  things  were— shake  them  off  a  hundred  times 
and  back  they  came  buzzing!  And  where  had  they  all 
come  from?  There  had  been  none  of  them  about  before, 
surely,  and  now  their  maddening,  everlasting  droning 
filled  the  ear.  And  what  nasty  creatures  they  were,  for- 
ever cleaning  their  shiny  wings  and  rubbing  the  ends  of 
their  forelegs  together  with  the  loathsome  suggestion  of 
little  gravediggers  anointing  their  palms.  To  the  woman, 
at  least,  these  flies  almost  made  bearable  the  realization 
that,  at  best,  this  stopping  point  could  be  only  a  temporary 
one,  and  that  within  a  few  hours  a  fresh  start  must  somehow 
be  made,  with  fresh  dangers  to  face  at  every  turning. 

It  was  during  this  last  hideous  day  of  flight  and  terror 
that  the  thing  which  had  been  growing  in  the  back  part  of 


the  brain  of  each  of  them  began  to  assume  shape  and  a 
definite  aspect.  The  man  had  the  craftier  mind,  but  the 
woman  had  a  woman's  intuition,  and  she  already  had  read 
his  thoughts  while  yet  he  had  no  clew  to  hers.  For  the 
primal  instinct  of  self-preservation,  blazing  up  high,  had 
burned  away  the  bond  of  bogus  love  that  held  them 
together  while  they  were  putting  her  drunkard  of  a  hus- 
band out  of  the  way,  and  now  there  only  remained  to  tie 
them  fast  this  partnership  of  a  common  guilt. 

In  these  last  few  hours  they  had  both  come  to  know  that 
together  there  was  no  chance  of  ultimate  escape;  traveling 
together  the  very  disparity  of  their  compared  appear- 
ances marked  them  with  a  fatal  and  unmistakable  con- 
spicuousness,  as  though  they  were  daubed  with  red  paint 
from  the  same  paintbrush;  staying  together  meant  ruin — 
certain,  sure.  Now,  then,  separated  and  going  singly, 
there  might  be  a  thin  shred  of  hope.  Yet  the  man  felt 
that,  parted  a  single  hour  from  the  woman,  and  she  still 
alive,  his  woefully  small  prospect  would  diminish  and 
shrink  to  the  vanishing  point— New  York  juries  being 
most  notoriously  easy  upon  women  murderers  who  give 
themselves  up  and  turn  state's  evidence;  and,  by  the 
same  mistaken  processes  of  judgment,  notoriously  hard 
upon  their  male  accomplices— half  a  dozen  such  instances 
had  been  playing  in  flashes  across  his  memory  already. 

Neither  had  so  much  as  hinted  at  separating.  The  man 
didn't  speak,  because  of  a  certain  idea  that  had  worked 


Come,  Have  This  Other  Glass  of  Champagne  —  It  Will  Do  You  Good  To 


itself  all  out  hours  before  within  his  side-flattened  skull. 
The  woman  likewise  had  refrained  from  putting  in  words 
the  suggestion  that  had  been  uppermost  in  her  brain  from 
the  time  they  broke  into  the  locked  house.  Some  darting 
look  of  quick,  malignant  suspicion  from  him,  some  inner 
warning  sense,  held  her  mute  at  first;  and  later,  as  the 
newborn  hate  and  dread  of  him  grew  and  mastered  her 
and  she  began  to  canvass  ways  and  means  to  a  certain  end, 
she  stayed  mute  still. 

Whatever  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  quietly,  with- 
out a  struggle— the  least  sound  might  arouse  the  police- 
man at  the  door  below.  One  thing  was  in  her  favor — 
she  knew  he  was  not  armed;  he  had  the  contempt  and 
the  fear  of  a  tried  and  proved  poisoner  for  cruder  lethal 
tools. 

It  was  characteristic  also  of  the  difference  between  these 
two  that  Devine  should  have  had  his  plan  stage-set  and 
put  to  motion  long  before  the  Gilmorris  woman  dreamed 
of  acting.  It  was  all  within  his  orderly  scheme  of  the 
thing  proposed  that  he,  a  shrinking  coward,  should  have 
set  his  squirrel-teeth  hard  and  risked  detection  twice  in 
that  night,  once  to  buy  a  basket  of  overripe  fruit  from 
a  dripping  Italian  at  a  sidewalk  stand,  taking  care  to 
get  some  peaches — he  just  must  have  a  peach,  he  had 
explained  to  her;  and  once  again  when  he  entered  a  dark 
little  store  on  Second  Avenue,  where  liquors  were  sold  in 
their  original  packages,  and  bought  from  a  sleepy,  stupid 
clerk  two  bottles  of  a  cheap  domestic  champagne— "to 
give  us  the  strength  for  making  a  fresh  start,"  he  told  her 
glibly,  as  an  excuse  for  taking  this  second  risk.  So,  then, 
with  the  third  essential  already  resting  at  the  bottom  of  an 
inner  waistcoat  pocket,  he  was  prepared;  and  he  had  been 
waiting  for  his  opportunity,  from  the  moment  when  they 
crept  in  through  the  basement  window  and  felt  their  way 


along,  she  resolutely  leading,  to  the  windowless,  shrouded 
middle  room  here  on  the  second  floor. 

How  she  hated  him,  feared  him  too!  He  could  munch 
his  peaches  and  uncork  his  warm,  cheap  wine  in  this  very 
room,  with  that  bathroom  just  yonder  and  these  flies  all 
about.  From  under  her  fingers,  interlaced  over  her  fore- 
head, her  eyes  roved  past  him,  searching  the  littered  room 
for  the  twentieth  time  in  the  hour,  looking,  seeking— and 
suddenly  they  fell  on  something  -a  crushed  and  rumpled 
hat  of  her  own,  a  vast  "picture  creation,"  laden  with 
florid  millinery,  lying  almost  behind  him  on  a  couch-end 
where  some  prying  detective  had  dropped  it,  with  a  big, 
round  black  button  shining  dully  from  the  midst  of  its 
damaged  tulle  crown.  She  knew  that  button  well.  It  was 
the  imitation-jet  head  of  a  hatpin— a  steel  hatpin— that 
was  ten  inches  long  and  maybe  longer. 

She  looked  and  looked  at  the  round,  dull  knob,  like  a 
mystic  held  by  a  hypnotist's  crystal  ball,  and  she  began 
to  breathe  a  little  faster;  she  could  feel  her  resolution 
tightening  within  her  like  a  turning  screw. 

Beneath  her  brows,  heavy  and  thick  for  a  woman's,  her 
eyes  flitted  back  to  the  man.  With  the  careful  affectation 
of  doing  nothing  at  all,  a  theatricalism  that  she  detected 
instantly,  but  for  which  she  could  guess  no  reason,  he  was 
cutting  away  at  the  damp,  close-gnawed  seed  of  the  peach, 
trying  apparently  to  fashion  some  little  trinket— a  toy 
basket,  possibly  —  from  it.  His 
fingers  moved  deftly  over  its  slick, 
wet  surface.  He  had  already 
poured  out  some  of  the  champagne. 
One  of  the  pint  bottles  stood  empty, 
with  the  distorted  button-headed 
cork  lying  beside  it,  and  in  two 
glasses  the  yellow  wine  was  fast 
going  flat  and  dead  in  that  stifling 
heat.  It  still  spat  up  a  few  little 
bubbles  to  the  surface,  as  though 
minute  creatures  were  drowning  in 
it  down  below.  The  man  was 
sweating  more  than  ever,  so  that, 
under  the  single,  low-turned  gas- 
jet,  his  crooked  face  had  a  greasy 
shine  to  it.  A  church  clock  down 
in  the  next  block  struck  twelve 
slowly.  The  sleepless  flies  buzzed 
evilly. 

"Look  out  again,  won't  you?" 
he  said  for  perhaps  the  tenth  time 
in  two  hours.  "There's  a  chance, 
you  know,  that  he  might  be  gone — 
just  a  bare  chance.  And  be  sure 
you  close  the  door  into  the  hall 
behind  you,"  he  added  as  if  by 
an  afterthought.  "You  left  it  ajar 
once  — this  light  might  show 
through  the  window  draperies." 

At  his  bidding  she  rose  more  will- 
ingly than  at  any  time  before.  To 
reach  the  door  she  passed  within 
a  foot  of  the  end  of  the  couch,  and 
watching  over  her  shoulder  at  his 
hunched-up  back  she  paused  there 
for  the  smallest  fraction  of  time. 
The  damaged  picture  hat  slid  off  on  to  the  floor  with 
a  soft  little  thud,  but  he  never  turned  around. 

The  instant,  though,  that  the  hall  door  closed  behind 
her  the  man's  hands  became  briskly  active.  He  fumbled 
in  an  inner  pocket  of  his  unbuttoned  waistcoat;  then  his 
right  hand,  holding  a  small  cylindrical  vial  of  a  color- 
less liquid,  passed  swiftly  over  one  of  the  two  glasses  of 
slaking  champagne  and  hovered  there  a  second.  A  few 
tiny  globules  fell  dimpling  into  the  top  of  the  yellow 
wine,  then  vanished;  a  heavy  reek,  like  the  smell  of 
crushed  peach-kernels,  spread  through  the  whole  room. 
In  the  same  motion  almost  he  recorked  the  little  bottle, 
stowed  it  out  of  sight,  and  with  a  quick,  wrenching  thrust 
that  bent  the  small  blade  of  his  penknife  in  its  socket  he 
split  the  peach-seed  in  two  lengthwise  and  with  his  thumb- 
nail bruised  the  small  brown  kernel  lying  snugly  within. 
He  dropped  the  knife  and  the  halved  seed  and  began 
sipping  at  the  undoctored  glass  of  champagne,  not  for- 
getting even  then  to  wave  his  fingers  above  it  to  keep  the 
winged  green  tormentors  out. 

The  door  at  the  front  reopened  and  the  woman  came 
in.  Her  thoughts  were  not  upon  smells,  but  instinctively 
she  sniffed  at  the  thick  scent  on  the  poisoned  air. 

"I  accidentally  split  this  peach-seed  open,"  he  said 
quickly,  with  an  elaborate  explanatory  air.  "Stenches  up 
the  whole  place,  don't  it?   Come,  have  this  other  glass  of 

champagne  — it  will  do  you  good  to  " 

Perhaps  it  was  some  subtle  sixth  sense  that  warned 
him;  perhaps  the  lightning-quick  realization  that  she 
had  moved  right  alongside  him,  poised  and  set  to  strike. 
At  any  rate  he  started  to  fling  up  his  head— too  late !  The 
needle  point  of  the  jet-headed  hatpin  entered  exactly  at 
the  outer  corner  of  his  right  eye  and  passed  backward  for 

(Concluded  on  Page  38 J 
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ORYZA  sativa. 
Bet  you  don't 
know  what 
that  is.  Ten  to  one 
your  first  offhand 
impression  is  that 
it  has  something  to 
do  with  one  of  those 
queer  oriental  re- 
ligions or  with 
Italian  opera,  or 
something  equally 
frivolous.  The 
words  sound  as  if 
the thing  they stand 
lor  can't  amount  to 
much. 

That's  entirely 
wrong.  Oryza  sativa 
is  really  one  of  the 
most  serious  things 
on  earth.  Certain 
grave-minded  econ- 
omists are  solemnly 
declaring  that  it's 
the  strongest  hope 
of  the  world  in  the 
much -advertised 
extremity  of  hunger 
that's  to  come  upon 
us  one  of  these  days. 
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If  that's  true  then 
Oryza  sativa  is  "some  pumpkins,"  isn't  it?    Want  to 
know  what  it  is?   Well,  then  —  it's  just  plain  rice. 

Oh,  yes,  you  may  laugh  if  you  want  to;  but,  when  you're 
done  laughing,  listen:  Maybe  it  won't  turn  out  so  utterly 
absurd  as  you  seem  to  think. 

In  the  first  place,  perhaps  you  don't  believe  that  the 
world  is  in  any  danger  of  going  hungry.  You're  so  used  to 
getting  your  three  square  meals  a  day,  right  along,  that 
it's  hard  to  credit  the  habitual  lean  want  of  the  other 
fellow  somewhere  else.  These  repeated  stories  of  famine 
seem  very  remote,  vague  and  abnormal,  don't  they? 

And  then  there  are  the  perennial  "bumper-crop" 
reports,  close  at  hand,  here  in  our  own  land.  Surely,  you 
think,  if  these  reports  are  true— and  there's  no  doubt  that 
they  are— there  must  be  enough  to  go  round.  Don't  we 
boast  of  exporting  countless  shiploads  of  foodstuffs  year 
after  year?  If  anybody  starves  to  death,  or  goes  gaunt  on 
half  rations,  it  must  be  through  the  chronic  improvidence 
of  the  thriftless  or  else  through  sheer  perversity. 

That's  the  way  you  look  at  it,  isn't  it?  Most  likely 
you've  been  brought  up  on  that  doctrine.  You'll  be 
shocked  and  pained,  then,  when  you're  told  that  your 
faith  is  just  a  mark  of  your  own  careless  American  pro- 
vincialism.  It's  absolutely  unfounded. 

Look  here— hasn't  this  ever  occurred  to  you?  With  all 
these  bumper  crops  of  ours— with  all  these  mountains  of 
grain  and  meat  and  fruit  and  food  products  of  every  sort 
piling  up  regularly,  year  in  and  year  out— how  does  it 
come  that  we're  never  embarrassed  by  any  surplus  left 
over  from  last  year?  If  there  were,  in  fact,  plenty  to  go 
round  among  the  people  of  the  world  at  all  times,  wouldn't 
you  expect  to  find  now  and  then  a  season  of  glut— a 
season  when  the  nations  would  be  surfeited— when  there'd 
be  a  big  stock  on  hand,  sagging  the  market,  going  begging? 

Small  Figures  That  Look  Big 

BUT  you  haven't  been  reading  any  such  stories,  have 
you?  Quite  the  contrary.  You  know  well  enough 
what's  been  happening  to  the  prices  of  all  foodstuffs  since 
you  were  a  boy.  Has  anybody  been  encouraging  you  to 
hope  that  things  will  be  easier  next  year  or  the  year  after 
that?    If  so  don't  you  believe  him. 

Certainly  we've  had  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  explanations 
of  these  soaring  prices.  One  says  that  food  is  so  hard  to  get 
because  there's  too  much  gold  to  buy  it  with;  another 
that  the  horrid  trusts  keep  the  supplies  corralled  and 
won't  turn  them  loose;  and  you  may  take  your  pick  of 
half  a  dozen  others,  each  of  which  is  mere  argument  and 
not  explanation  at  all.  For  a  real  explanation,  which  will 
go  in  harness  with  the  facts,  it  seems  as  if  we  might  have  to 
fall  back  upon  the  ancient  and  honorable,  good  old  reliable 
creed  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  brutal  fact  is  that  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
the  staple  foodstuffs  isn't  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in 
population.  It's  true  right  here  in  our  own  country.  With 
some  of  the  chief  products  there's  an  actual  instead  of  a 
relative  shrinkage. 

There's  the  pork  question.  At  the  six  principal  packing 
centers  of  the  United  States  there  was  in  1909  a  shortage 


Harvest  Field  in  Jt  rkansas  Prairie  District,  One  Hundred  Bushels  to  an  Mere 


On  top  of  that, 
under  present  crop- 
ping methods,  the 
average  yield  to  the 
acre  in  the  world's 
grain  fields  is  de- 
clining, not  increas- 
ing. Do  you  get 
that?  Bad  crop- 
ping methods,  ex- 
hausting the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the 
decline.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  there 
are  no  splendid  vir- 
gin lands  waiting  to 
be  occupied  later, 
when  the  old  fields 
are  worn  out.  That 
was  true  once,  but 
it's  not  true  now. 
And  population  is 
steadily  climbing. 
In  short,  we'll  all  be 
up  against  it  for 
something  to  eat 
after  a  while— liter- 
ally, mind  you!— if 
a  change  of  some 
sort  doesn't  come 


of  more  than  five  million  hogs;  and  at  the  same  places  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1910  there  was  a  shortage  of  more 
than  three  million  head.  If  that  state  of  things  keeps  up 
through  the  year— and  it  must— those  centers  will  be 
"shy"  one  and  a  half  billion  pounds  of  pork,  or  about 
sixteen  pounds  for  each  person  of  our  own  population. 
This  shortage  exists  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
prices  of  1910  have  been  higher  by  far  than  in  many  years. 
There  is  just  one  way  of  accounting  for  it:  the  hogs  don't 
come  to  market  because  they  aren't  on  the  farms.  Why 
aren't  they?  Simply  because  the  rising  market  of  the  last 
few  years  has  absorbed  them  faster  than  the  supply  could 
be  renewed.  That's  not  theory;  it's  fact.  With  all  this 
persistent  buying,  where's  the  surplus  pork  hidden?  If 
the  packers  had  a  heavy  supply  ahead,  concealed  in  the 
dark  somewhere,  would  they  be  paying  present  prices  on 
the  hoof?  Not  so  you  could  notice  it. 

In  trying  to  understand,  we  have  a  fashion  of  talking  too 
much  in  millions  and  billions.  It  gives  us  a  comfortable 
feeling,  but  it's  awfully  misleading.  It  takes  a  good  head 
to  grasp  a  billion;  but  when  we  divide  it  by  the  ninety 
million  and  more  that  represent  our  home  folks  the  quotient 
becomes  so  small  that  anybody  can  understand  it. 

For  instance,  there's  our  corn  crop.  Year  by  year  our 
fields  give  us  approximately  two  and  a  half  billion  bushels 
of  corn.  In  the  lump  that's  a  vast  pile.  Expressed  in 
pounds  it  reaches  the  stunning  total  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  billions.  But  now  let  us  boil  it  down.  If  every 
pound  of  the  year's  crop  were  fed  to  livestock  in  our  farm 
feedlots  we'd  get  about  twenty-one  and  a  half  billion 
pounds  of  meat  on  the  hoof.  That  seems  a  very  mountain 
too,  but  it  gives  only  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
pounds  for  each  of  our  ninety  million  and  more  of 
people— or  only  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds  of  meat-products  for  the  table— half  a  pound  a 
day  for  each  of  us,  with  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  doesn't  seem  so  magnificent  that  way,  does  it?  And  even 
that  supply  is  sharply  contracting.  It's  going  to  take  a 
long  time  to  restore  on  the  farms  the  brood  herds  of  hogs 
that  have  been  cleaned  out  by  the  meat  demand;  and 
while  that's  going  on  the  meat  market  must  be  short.  We 
can't  eat  our  pork  and  have  it  too. 

And  there's  wheat.  Don't  you  remember  when  the 
farmer,  barely  ten  years  ago,  was  dreaming  foolish  dreams 
about  "dollar  wheat,"  contriving  all  sorts  of  wild  schemes 
for  forcing  the  price  to  that  level?  Notice  where  it  is 
now.  Doesn't  it  appear  to  you  that  this  price  has  come  to 
stay?  And  did  legislative  fiat  create  it,  do  you  suppose? — 
or  any  crafty  bulling  of  the  market  by  the  farming  inter- 
ests? And  are  the  mills  and  elevators  giving  a  dollar  a 
bushel  for  their  wheat  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  when  they 
have  great  stores  of  cheaper  wheat  in  reserve  somewhere? 

The  plain,  unvarnished  truth  is  that  each  year's  crops 
are  eaten  up— clean,  regularly  and  unfailingly— as  fast  as 
they're  grown.  Yes;  the  buyers  are  always  lying  in  wait 
for  them  in  the  market-places;  and,  at  that,  half  the  people 
of  the  world  are  always  on  half  commons  or  less.  A  single 
widespread  crop  failure  would  depopulate  the  earth  by 
sheer  starvation.  We  have  no  reserve  supply  of  food  worth 
mentioning  at  any  time. 


somehow. 

Now  let's  get  back  to  rice.  What's  the  excuse  for  saying 
that  it's  the  hope  of  a  hungry  world? 

Here's  a  hard  little  nubbin  of  fact:  Acre  for  acre,  the 
rice  fields  of  the  world  yield  more  pounds  of  product  at 
harvest,  on  an  average,  than  any  other  grain  on  the  list. 
And  here's  another:  Pound  for  pound,  rice  has  a  higher 
food  value  than  any  other  product  of  the  soil  that  figures 
as  a  staple. 

Significant  facts  those,  aren't  they?  "Important  if 
true !"— eh?  Well  then,  mark  that  over  yonder  in  Japan, 
where  methods  are  crudest  and  yields  at  lowest  ebb,  the 
average  crop  is  reported  as  twenty-nine  and  a  half  bushels 
to  the  acre.  In  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  they  get  some- 
thing like  thirty  bushels;  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  from 
thirty -five  to  fifty  bushels;  and  on  the  newly  developed 
rice  prairies  of  Arkansas  the  growers  have  been  making, 
for  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  an  average  crop  of  more  than 
seventy  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  maximum  yields  often 
exceeding  one  hundred  bushels. 

Why  We  Eat  So  Little  Rice 

AS  TO  FOOD  value— not  to  string  out  a  prosy  argu- 
ment— analysis  shows  rice  to  contain  86.09  per  cent 
of  nutrients;  corn,  82.97  per  cent;  wheat,  82.54  per  cent; 
oats,  74.02  per  cent;  fat  beef,  46.03  per  cent;  potatoes, 
23.24  per  cent.  Rice  is  digested  in  one  hour  in  the  normal 
stomach  as  against  two  and  a  half  hours  for  oatmeal,  three 
and  a  half  hours  for  potatoes  and  four  hours  for  meat. 

Yes,  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say:  "If  all  that's 
true  why  don't  more  people  eat  more  of  it?" 

Answer:  Just  because  there  isn't  more  of  it.  They're 
eating  all  there  is  and  crying  for  more ;  but  the  supply  runs 
short  every  blessed  year  before  they've  had  enough.  And 
there's  some  rice  grown  in  the  world,  too,  if  you  want  to 
know  it!  Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  start  our 
school  compositions  on  "Iron"— "Iron  is  the  most  useful 
of  metals"?  By  the  same  token,  rice  is  today  and  long 
has  been  the  most  important  of  all  cereal  crops. 

Don't  believe  it,  do  you?  Why,  two  bits'  worth  of  rice 
lasts  your  family  for  weeks  and  weeks,  with  an  occasional 
mess  of  croquettes  or  a  batch  of  pudding  with  raisins  in 
it— and  you  have  an  idea  that  your  folks  eat  about  as 
much  rice  as  anybody.  They're  right  fond  of  it,  for  a 
change;  but  surely  it's  no  more  important  a  product  than 
tapioca  or  cornstarch,  or  any  one  of  a  score  of  those  fussy 
foods.  If  you  happen  to  be  up  on  statistics  you  can  quote 
our  Government's  figures  to  prove  that  the  consumption  of 
rice  in  the  United  States  averages  only  four  and  a  half 
pounds  a  year  for  each  person.  The  most  important  of  all 
cereals,  indeed!  Shucks! 

Believe  it  or  not,  it's  true.  In  volume  of  annual  yield 
and  in  the  number  of  people  who  depend  upon  it  for  life  it 
outranks  wheat  and  corn  and  all  the  others.  It's  prac- 
tically the  only  food  that  passes  the  lips  of  nearly  sixty  per 
cent  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other;  and  it's  the  main  diet  of  nearly  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  them. 

Be  fair,  now.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  bulk  of  a 
year's  rice  crop?    One  hundred  and  seventy-five  billions 
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of  pounds— 175,000,000,000  pounds— one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousands  of  millions  of  pounds— one  hun- 
dred and   Oh,  what's  the  use !    There  are  the 

figures;  make  what  you  can  out  of  them.  And  remember 
this  while  you're  trying  to  reduce  the  figures  to  terms  you 
can  understand:  Hungry  men,  women  and  children  eat  up 
that  crop  every  year,  to  the  last  grain,  and  then  cry 
piteously  for  more. 

Let's  put  it  in  this  familiar  way  and  see  if  it  will  help 
you  to  get  the  meaning  of  that  baffling  string  of  ciphers: 
Suppose  a  single  year's  crop  were  loaded  in  wagons,  a  ton 
to  the  wagon.  It  would  take  eighty-seven  million  five 
hundred  thousand  wagons  to  hold  it  all.  And  suppose 
that  those  wagons  were  strung  out  in  procession,  fifty  feet 
to  the  wagon:  they  would  make  a  line  828,598  miles  long. 
How  many  times  would  that  line  reach  around  the  world? 
More  than  thirty-three  times.  How  many  times  would  it 
reach  to  the  moon?  Almost  three  and  a  half  times.  You 
make  the  rest  of  the  computations  for  yourself. 

Some  crop— what?  No  matter  how  you  try  to  state  it, 
there's  just  no  way  of  appreciating  its  magnitude.  And 
the  hungry  multitudes  eat  it,  every  particle,  every  year— 
and  go  half  famished  at  that ! 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  available  rice  fields  of  the  Far 
East  are  in  full  use,  almost  to  the  last  acre!  There's  no 
chance  to  add  materially  to  the  home-grown  supply  over 
there.  They  can  increase  population— are  doing  it,  right 
along;  but  when  it  comes  to  providing  food  for  the 
increase,  that's  different. 

Where  Rice  is  Raised  Most  Cheaply 

AND  so  it  happens  that  there's  quite  a  bit  of  talk  in  our 
■ix  own  country  to  the  effect  that  rice  growing  is  likely  to 
become  an  important  industry  here.  Yes,  we  grow  some 
rice  now;  but  only  a  paltry  five  hundred  million  pounds  a 
year— one  three-hundred-and-fiftieth  part  of  the  world's 
crop— just  about  enough  for  making  our  own  croquettes 
and  puddings.  The  serious  talk  runs  that  we'll  begin 
growing  for  export.  It's  a  promising  prospect  as  a  business 
proposition. 

You  don't  think  you'd  like  it,  sloshing  around  knee-deep 
in  a  soggy  mudpuddle,  getting  yourself  all  messed  up  and 
developing  chronic  rheumatism  or  web  feet  or  something, 
just  for  the  sake  of  growing  a  little  rice  for  feeding  a  bunch 
of  Chinks,  or  Buddhists,  or  dervishes— or  whatever-you- 
call-'em.  Let  the  philanthropists  do  it.  How  does  any- 
body hope  to  make  it  a  good  business  proposition?  How 
could  a  white  man  hope  to  compete  with  that  wretched 
cheap  labor  of  the  swarming  Orient?  Nothing  doing. 
Now,  isn't  that  your  impromptu  verdict? 

That  just  shows  how  much  you  know.  Let's  look  into  it 
a  minute  and  see.  If  there's  some  easy  money  to  be 
picked  up  you'd  like  to  be  put  wise,  wouldn't  you? 

First,  about  that  cheap  labor.  Do  you  still  take  stock  in 
that  warcry  of  the  political  sleight-of-hand  men:  "God— 
and  the  divine  tariff —preserve  the  highborn  American 
against  competition  with  cheap  foreign  labor"?  Haven't 
you  found  out  that  that's  all  balderdash?— that  the 
so-called  "cheap  labor,"  with  its  crude  methods  and  its 
sodden  understanding,  is  the  very  dearest  that  may  pos- 
sibly be  used  in  getting  things  done?  The  figures  on  rice 
growing,  here  and  in  the  Far  East,  give  as  clean  an 
illustration  as  might  be  found. 

The  Japanese  grower  at  home  does  mighty  well  if  he 
takes  care  of  one  acre  of  rice  through  the  season.  A 
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method  more  primitive 
than  his  couldn't  be  de- 
vised—pricking out  the 
seedling  plants,  one  by 
one,  by  hand,  and  nurs- 
ing them  through  to 
harvest  with  no  more 
gumption  than  is  shown 
at  planting.  And  what 
does  he  get  at  the  sea- 
son's end?  He  gets  an 
average  of  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  bushels  of 
grain  from  his  acre.  And 
the  average  cost  of  grow- 
ing an  acre  of  rice  in 
Japan  is  thirty-eight  dol- 
lars—including labor, 
fertilizer,  land  tax  and 
the  other  items— which 
makes  each  bushel  of 
rice  cost  the  Japanese 
grower,  at  harvest,  one 
dollar  and  twenty-nine 
cents. 

On  the  Arkansas  rice 
prairies,  whence  come 
the  fullest  and  freshest 
figures  on  the  industry, 
two  men  take  care  of  the 

crop  on  a  quarter  section  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
by  means  of  modern  machinery  used  with  brains.  The 
average  yield  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been 
seventy-four  bushels  to  the  acre;  the  outside  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  which  makes  Arkansas 
rice  cost,  at  harvest,  twenty-seven  cents  a  bushel— just 
about  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  in  Japan 
with  that  bugaboo,  "cheap  labor."  There  are  the  straight 
facts.  Can't  compete?  Why,  we've  got  the  Jap  backed 
off  the  boards,  beaten  to  a  standstill  at  his  own  game.  If 
it  ever  comes  to  the  point  of  actual  competition  for  control 
of  the  industry  the  Jap  will  have  to  quit  or  else  adopt  our 
ways  of  doing  things. 

Modern  methods  followed  with  modern  machinery— 
there's  the  combination  that  gives  the  American  his  grip 
in  rice  farming  as  in  most  of  the  other  big  undertakings  of 
the  earth. 

Years  and  years  ago  rice  was  grown  rather  extensively 
in  the  United  States,  mostly  on  the  low  marshy  lands  of 
the  southeastern  coast.  There  were  considerable  exports 
in  those  days.  The  manner  of  growing  then  was  fixed 
largely  by  imitation  of  oriental  methods.  Marshland 
growing  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  way.  There  was 
nothing  American  about  it— very  little  effort  to  cheapen 
production  according  to  the  new  theory  of  farming.  That 
was  the  old  era  in  rice  growing.  Then,  "after  the  war," 
when  labor  conditions  in  the  South  became  unsettled,  the 
industry  dwindled  until  there  wasn't  much  left  of  it;  and 
for  a  long  time  it  languished,  awaiting  some  new  impulse. 

The  impulse  was  given  when  somebody  took  it  into  his 
head  that  rice  might  be  grown  under  conditions  altogether 
different  from  the  old.  Rice,  to  be  sure,  must  stand  with 
its  feet  in  the  water  during  its  growing  period;  but  the  new 
growers  conceived  the  idea  of  flooding  the  crop  artificially 
from  wells  or  irrigating  ditches,  thus  giving  control  of  the 
supply  and  permitting  the  work  of  seeding  and  harvesting 

to  be  done  on  dry  land. 
The  Dakota  wheat 
farmer  has  today  no 
easier  working  conditions 
than  the  rice  grower  of 
the  southern  prairies. 

The  new  rice  fields  of 
Arkansas  give  the  best 
illustration  of  the  change 
that  has  come  about,  for 
there  the  work  is  entirely 
modern;  none  of  the 
practices  is  a  survival. 

It's  only  seven  or  eight 
years  since  the  first  ex- 
perimental  crop  was 
grown  in  this  territory — 
an  acre  or  two,  planted 
by  a  man  the  neighbors 
dubbed  a  harebrained 
visionary.  You  know 
how  a  farmer's  neighbors 
will  talk  when  he  leaves 
the  beaten  paths.  In  the 
first  place,  rice  had  never 
before  been  grown  in  that 
country;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  this  fellow  wasn't 
going  at  it  right.  They 
knew!  Nevertheless  he 
went  ahead  to  his  first 
harvest , when  he  gathered 


Ready  for  the  Harvest 

some  rice  of  a  very  superior  quality.  His  crop  broke  no 
records,  but  it  proved  a  point.  From  his  tiny  patch  of 
that  year  prairie  rice  culture  has  developed,  to  proportions 
that  make  it  one  of  the  livest  farming  interests  in  all 
the  Southwest.  In  1909  rice  was  harvested  from  about 
thirty  thousand  acres  in  Arkansas.  That  crop  did  make 
a  record— a  world's  record:  seventy-five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  with  an  average  net  profit  to  the  grower  of  fifty-five 
dollars  to  the  acre.  Not  one  of  the  rice  farmers  of  that 
year  was  experienced  in  the  business;  they  were  mostly 
Northern  and  Eastern  men— old  wheat  farmers,  some  of 
them;  and  others  were  mere  townsmen,  who  had  been 
drawn  into  the  work  by  the  fame  of  what  some  of  the 
pioneers  had  done  in  recent  years.  The  odd  feature  of  it 
was  that  not  one  grower  of  all  the  lot,  whether  old  hands  or 
novices  at  farming,  made  a  failure. 

Of  course  there's  no  stopping  it  now.  In  the  season  just 
closed  the  harvest  was  gathered  from  about  one  hundred 
thousand  acres— a  threefold  increase  in  a  twelvemonth. 
The  yield  in  1910  was  a  bit  better  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  It  is  foretold  that  in  1911  the  acreage  will  be 
trebled  again.  Rice  growing  on  these  prairies  is  getting 
something  of  a  reputation. 

It's  a  queer  sort  of  country,  from  the  ordinary  farmer's 
point  of  view.  When  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
farmers,  before  the  days  of  rice,  it  had  no  celebrity.  Ten 
years  ago  lots  and  lots  of  raw  land  were  to  be  bought  for  a 
couple  of  dollars  an  acre.  Handled  in  the  usual  listless 
way  of  the  South,  where  the  seasons  are  all  too  gentle 
in  dealing  with  the  farmer,  these  acres  did  nothing  to 
distinguish  themselves.  They  were  just  waiting. 

Land  for  Rice  Growing 

IT'S  a  flat  country— flat  as  a  pancake:  two  or  three 
million  acres  or  more— maybe  twice  as  much— up  and 
down  the  district.  A  goodly  part,  in  its  natural  state,  is 
open  meadow;  the  rest  is  more  or  less  timbered.  Scat- 
tered around  are  hills  and  rolling  stretches,  but  these  are 
counted  out.  The  true  rice  land  is  level;  it  must  be. 

The  soil  is  shallow— from  fifteen  inches  to  twenty-four 
inches  of  light  loam;  then  comes  a  sheet  of  "hard-pan," 
waterproof  as  rubber.  That's  not  an  ideal  condition  for 
general  cropping,  for  a  drought  may  sap  the  soil  dry;  but 
it  couldn't  have  been  better  contrived  for  rice  growing. 
The  "hard-pan"  forms  the  bottom  of  a  natural  basin  of 
vast  extent  and  of  just  the  right  depth  for  holding  the 
water  that's  flooded  over  the  crop. 

Look  at  an  Arkansas  rice  farm  in  the  early  spring: 
you  can't  tell  it  from  any  other  sort  of  grain  farm  in  Iowa 
or  Nebraska.  The  wide  fields  are  dry.  If  rainwater  has 
stood  upon  the  surface  it  has  been  drained  away  in 
ditches.  The  farmer  goes  at  his  breaking  with  modern 
gangplows— sometimes,  if  his  plantation  is  big  enough, 
with  a  steam  tractor  engine  turning  a  dozen  furrows  at 
once.  Then  the  rice  is  drilled  in  like  wheat— all  in  the 
dry,  which  renders  every  step  of  the  work  easy  and  cheap. 

When  the  seedling  plants  stand  six  inches  high  it  is 
time  to  put  the  water  on.  The  supply  comes  from  wells 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  feet.  For  a  field  of 
a  quarter  section  a  ten  or  twelve  inch  well  gives  water 
aplenty.  It  is  pumped  by  steam-power  into  a  reservoir, 
to  be  distributed  thence  over  the  crop.  Low  earthen 
embankments  are  built  around  the  fields  to  hold  the  w  ater 
in  place.  Two  men  do  all  the  work  after  seeding— one 
running  the  engine  and  pump,  the  other  tending  the 
embankments  and  regulating  the  flooding. 

(Concluded  on  Page  40) 
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She  Was  a  Shy  Little  Conservatory  Student,  Who  Evit 
dentiy  Regarded  Conversation  as  Against  the  Rules 

WELL!  Well!  Well!  Here's  another  magazine 
investigator  who  has  made  a  great  discovery. 
Listen  to  this,  Sam:  "Coeducation,  as  found  in 
American  colleges,  is  amazingly  productive  of  romance, 
and  the  great  number  of  marriages  resulting  between  the 
men  and  women  in  coeducational  schools  indicates  all  too 
plainly  that  love-making  occupies  an  important  part  of 
the  courses  of  study." 

Those  are  his  very  words.  Isn't  he  the  Christopher 
Columbus  though!  Who  would  have  thought  it?  Who 
would  have  dreamt  that  there  were  any  mutual  admiration 
societies  in  coeducational  colleges?  I  am  amazed.  What 
won't  these  investigators  discover  next?  Why,  one  of 
them  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  get  wise  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  hired-girl  problem.  You 
can't  keep  anything  away  from 
these  gimlet-eyed  scientists. 

Oh,  sure!  I  knew  it  was  just 
about  time  for  some  kind  of  an 
off-key  noise  from  you,  you 
grouchy  old  leftover.  Just  because 
you  graduated  from  one  of  those 
paradises  in  pants,  where  they 
import  a  carload  of  girls  from  all 
over  the  country  to  one  dance  a 
year  and  worry  along  the  rest  of 
the  time  with  chorus  girls  and 
sweet  young  town  girls  who  began 
bringing  students  up  by  hand 
about  the  time  Taft  was  a  Fresh- 
man, you  think  you  are  qualified 
to  toss  in  a  few  hoots  about  coedu- 
cation. Back  away,  Sam!  That 
subject  is  loaded.  I've  had  pal- 
pitations on  a  college  campus  my- 
self; and  I  want  to  tell  you  right 
here  that  it  beats  having  them  at 
a  stage  door,  or  at  a  summer  re- 
sort, or  in  a  parlor  just  around 
the  corner  from  nine  relatives,  or 
in  one  of  those  short-story  conserv- 
atories, or  in  the  United  States 
mails,  forty  ways  for  Sunday ;  and, 
besides,  it's  educational.  We  co- 
educationalists  get  a  four  years' 
course  in  close-coupled  conversa- 
tion and  girl  classification  while 
you  fellows  in  the  skirtless  schools 
are  getting  the  club  habit  and  are 
saving  up  for  the  privilege  of 


dancing  with  other 
fellows'  fiancees  at 
the  proms  once  a 
year.  Honestly,  I 
never  could  see  just 

why  a  fellow  has  to  wait  until  he  is  through  college 
before  he  begins  to  study  the  science  of  how  to  make 
some  particular  girl  believe  that  if  Adam  came  back  he 
would  look  at  him  and  say:  "Gee,  it  swells  me  all  up 
to  think  that  chap  is  a  descendant  of  mine!" 

And  I  may  be  thick  in  the  thought  dome,  but  I  never 
could  see  any  objection  to  marrying  a  classmate  either, 
even  though  I  didn't  do  it  myself.  I  admit  coeduca- 
tional schools  are  strong  on  matrimony.  Haven't  I  dug 
up  for  thirty-nine  wedding  presents  for  old  Siwash  stu- 
dents already?  And  don't  I  get  a  shiver  that  reaches 
from  my  collar-button  down  to  my  heels  every  time  I 
get  one  of  those  thick,  stiff,  double-barreled  envelopes, 
with  "  Kindly  dig,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  on  the  inside? 
Usually  they  come  in  pairs— the  bid  to  the  next  wed- 
ding and  the  bill  for  the  last  present.  Why,  out  of  sixty- 
five  ninety-umpters  with  whom  I  graduated,  six  couples 
are  already  holding  class  reunions  every  evening;  and 
just  the  other  day  another  of  the  boys,  who  thought 
he  would  look  farther,  came  back  after  having  made  a 
pretty  thorough  inspection  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
and  camped  outside  of  the  home  of  a  girl  in  our  class 
until  she  admitted  that  he  looked  better  to  her  than  any 
of  the  rising  young  business  men  who  had  bisected  her 
orbit  in  the  last  ten  years.  They're  to  be  married  this 
spring  and  I'm  going  back  to  the  wedding.  Incidentally 
I'm  going  to  help  pay  for  three  more  silver  cups.  We 
give  a  silver  cup  to  each  class  baby  and  each  frat  baby, 
and  I've  been  looking  around  this  past  year  for  a  place 
where  we  can  buy  them  by  the  dozen. 

Weddings!  Why,  man,  a  coeducational  college  is  a 
wedding  factory.  What  of  it?  As  far  as  I  can  see,  Old 
Siwash  produces  as  many  governors,  congressmen  and 
captains  of  industry  to  the  graduate  as  any  of  the  single- 
track  schools.  And  I  notice  one  thing  more.  You  don't 
find  any  of  our  college  couples  hanging  around  the  divorce 
courts.  There  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  stickiness  about  college 
marriages.  They  are  for  keeps.  When  a  Siwash  couple 
doesn't  have  anything  else  agreeable  to  talk  about  it  can 
sit  down  and  have  a  lovely  three  months'  conversation  on 
the  good  old  times.  It  takes  a  mighty  acrimonious  quarrel 
to  stand  a  college  reunion  around  a  breakfast  table.  Take 
it  from  me,  you  lonesome  old  space-waster,  with  nothing 
but  a  hatrack  to  give  you  an  affectionate  welcome  when 
you  come  home  at  night,  there  is  no  better  place  on  earth 
to  find  good  wife  material  than  a  college  campus.  Of 
course  I  don't  think  a  man  should  go  to  college  to  find  a 
wife;  but  if  his  foot  should  slip,  and  he  should  marry  a 


You  Can  Always  Spot  These  Family  Friends  by  the  Way  the  Girl  Blushes  When  She  Introduces  Them 


girl  whose  sofa  pil- 
lows have  the  same 
reading  matter  on 
them  as  there  is  on 
his,  there's  nothing 

to  yell  for  help  about.  Ten  to  one  he's  drawn  a  prize. 
Girls  who  go  through  coeducational  colleges  are  extra  fine, 
hand-picked,  sun-ripened,  carefully  wrapped-up  peaches — 
and  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 

How  do  I  know?  Heavens,  man!  didn't  I  go  through 
the  Siwash  peach  orchard  for  four  years?  Don't  I  know 
the  game  from  candy  to  carriages?  Didn't  I  spend  every 
spring  in  a  light  pink  haze  of  perfect  bliss?  And  wasn't 
all  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  trigonometry  and  athletic 
junk  crowded  out  of  my  memory  at  the  end  of  every 
college  year  by  the  face  of  the  most  utterly,  superlatively 
marvelous  girl  in  the  world?  And  wasn't  it  a  different  face 
every  spring?  Oh,  I  took  the  entire  course  in  girlology, 
Sam !  I  never  skipped  a  single  recitation.  I  got  a  Summa 
Cum  Laudissimus  in  strolling,  losing  frat  pins,  talking 
futures  and  acquiring  hand-made  pennants.  'And  the  only 
bitter  thought  I've  got  is  that  I  can't  come  back. 

You'll  never  realize,  my  boy,  how  old  Pa  Time  roller- 
skates  by  until  you  go  back  to  a  co-ed  college  ten  years 
afterward.  Here,  in  the  busy  mart  of  trade,  I'm  a  promis- 
ing young  infant  who  has  got  to  "Yes,  sir"  and  "No,  sir" 
to  the  big  ones,  and  be  good  and  get  to  work  on  time  for 
thirty  years  before  I  will  be  trusted  to  run  a  monopoly 
alone  on  a  quiet  day;  but  back  on  the  Siwash  Campus, 
Sam,  I'm  a  patriarch.  That's  one  reason  why  I  don't  go 
back.  I'm  married  and  I  don't  care  to  be  madly  sought 
after,  but  also  I  don't  care  to  make  a  hit  as  a  fine  old 
antique  for  a  while  yet,  thank  you.  When  I  am  forty,  and 
have  gummed  up  my  digestion  in  the  dollar-herding  game 
until  I  wheeze  for  breath  when  I  run  up  a  column  of  figures, 
I'll  go  back  and  have  a  nice  comfy  time  in  the  grandpa 
class.  But  not  now.  The  only  difference  between  a  thirty- 
year-old  alumnus  and  the  mummy  of  Rameses,  to  a  college 
girl,  is  in  favor  of  the  mummy.  It  doesn't  come  around 
and  ask  for  dances. 

I  suppose,  Sam,  you  think  you've  been  all  lit  up  under 
the  upper  left-hand  vest  pocket  over  one  or  two  girls  in 
your  time,  but  I  don't  believe  a  fellow  can  fall  in  love  so 
far  over  his  ears  anywhere  in  the  world  as  he  can  in  Siwash 
College.  That's  only  natural,  for  the  finest  girls  in  the 
world  go  to  Siwash— except  one  girl  who  went  to  another 
school  by  accident  and  whom  I  ran  across  about  three  years 
ago  wearing  an  Alfalfa  Delt  pin.  I'll  take  you  up  to  the 
house  to  see  her  some  time.  She  was  too  nice  a  girl  to  wear 
an  Alfalfa  Delt  pin  and  I  just  naturally  had  to  take  it  off 
and  put  on  an  Eta  Bita  Pie  pin;  and  somehow  in  the 
proceedings  we  got  married — and  all  I  have  to  say  about 
it  is  three  cheers  for  the  universe !  Anyway,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, it  was  as  easy  to  fall  in  love 
at  Siwash  as  it  was  to  forget  to  go 
to  chapel.  We  got  along  all  right 
in  the  fall.  We  liked  the  girls 
enormously  and  were  always 
smashing  up  some  football  team 
just  to  please  them.  And,  of 
course,  we  kept  ourselves  all  stove 
up  financially  during  the  winter 
hauling  them  to  parties  and  things 
in  Jonesville's  nine  varnished 
cabs.  It  took  about  as  much 
money  to  support  those  cabs  as  it 
does  to  run  a  fleet  of  battle-ships. 

In  the  spring  the  real  fireworks 
began.  Suddenly,  about  the  first 
Wednesday  after  the  third  Friday 
in  April,  the  ordinary  Siwash  man 
discovers  that  some  girl  whom  he 
has  known  all  year  isn't  a  girl  at 
all,  but  a  peachblow  angel  who  is 
just  stopping  on  earth  to  make  a 
better  man  of  him  and  show  him 
what  a  dull,  pifiiish  thing  Paradise 
would  be  without  her.  Life  be- 
comes a  series  of  awful  blank  spots, 
with  walks  on  the  campus  between 
them.  He  can't  get  his  calculus 
because  he  is  busy  figuring  on  a 
much  more  difficult  problem;  he 
is  trying  to  figure  whether  three 
dances  with  some  other  fellow 
mean  anything  more  to  Her  than 
charity.  He  gets  cold  chills  every 
time  he  reflects  that  at  any  minute 
a  member  of  some  royal  family 
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may  pass  by  and  notice  Her,  and  that  he  will  have  to  pro- 
mote international  spasms  by  hashing  him.  He  realizes 
that  he  has  misspent  his  life;  that  football  is  a  boy  business; 
that  frats  are  foolish,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law 
giving  every  college  graduate  a  job  paying  at  least  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year  on  graduation.  He  is  nervous, 
feverish,  depressed,  inspired,  anxious,  oblivious,  glorified, 
annihilated,  resuscitated  and  all  cluttered  up  with  emotion. 
The  planet  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  letting  Her  dig 
number  three  heels  into  it  on  spring  afternoons.  Sunshine 
is  important  because  Her  hair  looks  better  with  the  light 
on  it.  Every  time  She  frowns  the  weather  bureau  hangs 
out  a  tornado  signal,  and  every  time  She  smiles  somebody 
puts  a  light-blue  sash  around  the  horizon  and  a  double 
row  of  million-candle-power  calcium  lights  clear  down  the 
future,  as  far  as  he  can  see. 

That's  what  love  does  to  a  college  boy  in  spring.  It's 
a  kind  of  rose-colored  brainstorm,  but  it  very  seldom  has 
complications.  By  the  next  fall,  the  ozone  is  out  of  the 
air;  and  after  a  couple  has  gone  strolling  about  twice, 
football  and  the  sorority  rushes  butt  in— and  it's  all  over. 
Freshman  girls  are  a  big  help  too.  Beats  all  how  much 
help  a  Freshman 
girl  can  be  in  forget- 
ting a  Senior  girl 
who  isn't  on  the 
premises!  Even  in 
the  spring-fever 
period  we  didn't  get 
engaged  to  any  ex- 
tent. The  nearest  I 
ever  came  to  it  was 
to  ask  the  light  of 
my  life  for  ninety- 
several  if  she  would 
wear  my  frat  pin 
forever  and  ever 
until  next  fall.  And, 
let  me  tell  you,  there 
wasn't  any  local  of 
the  Handholders' 
Union  on  the  Siwash 
Campus.  That's 
another  place  where 
you  soubrette  wor- 
riers have  us  figured 
out  wrong.  Rush- 
ing a  Siwash  girl 
was  about  as  dis- 
tant a  proposition 
for  us  as  trying  to 
snuggle  up  to  the 
planets  in  the  tele- 
scopic astronomy 
course.  For  cool, 
pleasant  and  skillful 
unapproachability, 
a  co-ed  girl  breaks 
all  records.  We  just 
worshiped  them  as 
higher  beings,  and  I  find  that  a  lot  of  Siwash  boys  who 
have  married  Siwash  girls  are  still  a  little  bit  dazed  about 
the  whole  affair.  They  can't  figure  how  they  ever  had  the 
nerve  to  start  real  businesslike  negotiations. 

This  very  high-class  insulation  in  our  love  affairs  caused 
us  fellows  a  lot  of  woe  once  in  a  while.  You  never  could 
tell  whether  or  not  a  girl  was  engaged  to  some  fellow  back 
home.  We  didn't  get  impertinent  enough  to  ask.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  law  compelling  a  girl  who  comes  to 
college  engaged  to  some  rising  young  merchant  prince  in 
the  country  store  back  home  to  wear  an  engagement  ring 
around  her  neck,  where  it  can  be  easily  seen.  More  than 
once,  a  Siwash  man  who  had  been  conservative  enough 
to  worship  the  same  girl  right  through  his  college  course 
and  who  had  proposed  to  her  on  the  last  night  of  school, 
when  the  open  season  for  thou-beside-me  talk  began,  has 
found  that  all  the  time  some  chap  has  been  writing  her  a 
letter  a  day  and  that  she  has  only  regarded  him  as  a  kind 
friend,  and  so  on.  Never  will  I  forget  when  Frankling  got 
stung  that  way !  Of  course  we  didn't  generally  know  when 
a  tragedy  of  this  sort  happened,  but  in  his  case  he  brought 
it  on  himself.  If  he  hadn't  made  a  furry-eared  songbird 
out  of  himself  when  Ole  Skjarsen  drew  his  girl  at  the  Senior 
class  party  

You  want  to  know  about  this  girl  lottery  business,  you 
say?  Well,  it's  plain  that  I  shall  have  to  begin  right  back 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Siwash  social  system  and  educate 
you  a  little  at  a  time.  Now  this  class  party  drawing  is  an 
institution  which  has  been  handed  down  at  Siwash  ever 
since  the  ancients  went  to  school  before  the  war.  You 
see,  at  Siwash,  as  at  most  colleges,  there  is  the  fraternity 
problem.  The  frat  men  give  parties  to  the  sorority  girls 
as  often  as  the  Dean  of  Women  will  stand  for  it,  and  every 
one  gets  gorgeously  acquainted  and  extremely  sociable. 
The  non-fratters  go  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reception  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  and  to  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises, and  that's  about  all.  Of  course  they  pick  up 
lots  of  friends  among  the  non-sorority  girls;  and  I  guess 


D.  Cupid  solders  up  about  as  many  jobs  among  them  as  he 
does  among  the  others.  But  there  isn't  much  chance  for 
these  two  tribes  to  mix.  That  was  why  the  class  lottery 
was  invented.  It  has  been  a  custom  at  Siwash,  ever  since 
there  has  been  a  Siwash,  for  each  class  to  hold  a  party  each 
year.  Now  class  parties  are  held  in  order  that  pure  and 
perfect  democracy  may  be  promoted,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  take  violent  measures  to  shuflle  up  the  people  and  get 
every  one  interested.  So  they  draw  for  partners.  The 
class  which  is  about  to  effervesce  socially  holds  a  meeting. 
At  this  meeting  the  names  of  all  the  men  are  put  in  one 
hat  and  the  names  of  all  the  girls  in  another.  Then  two 
judges  of  impregnable  honesty  draw  out  a  name  from  each 
hat  simultaneously  and  read  them  to  the  class. 

When  I  was  at  Siwash  a  class  party  was  the  most 
exciting  event  in  college.  For  uncertainty  and  breath- 
grabbing  anxiety  they  made  the  football  games  seem  as 
tame  as  a  church  election.  Of  course  everybody  can't  be 
a  Venus  de  Milo  or  an  Apollo  with  a  Beveled  Ear,  as  Petey 
Simmons  used  to  call  him.  Every  class  has  its  middle-aged 
young  ladies,  who  are  attending  college  to  rest  up  from 
ten  or  fifteen  years  of  school-teaching,  and  its  tall  young 


He  Came  Marching  Up  the  Walk  Like  the  Hero  in  a  Moving'Picture  Show 


agriculturalists  with  restless  Adam's  apples,  whose  idea  of 
being  socially  interesting  is  to  sit  all  evening  in  the  same 
chair  making  a  noise  like  one  of  those  $7.78-suit  dummies. 
That's  what  made  the  class  lotteries  so  interesting.  The 
plow-chasers  drew  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  class  and  the 
most  accomplished  fusser  among  the  fellows  usually  drew 
a  girl  who  would  make  the  manager  of  a  beauty  parlor 
utter  a  sad  shriek  and  throw  up  his  job.  Of  course  every 
one  was  bound  in  honor  to  take  what  came  out  of  the  hat. 
Nobody  flinched  and  nobody  renigged,  but  there  was  a  lot 
of  suppressed  excitement  and  well-modulated  regret. 

I  have  been  reasonably  wicked  since  I  left  college.  Once 
or  twice  I  have  slapped  down  a  silver  dollar  or  thereabout 
and  have  watched  the  little  ball  roll  round  and  round  a 
pocket  that  meant  a  wagonload  of  tainted  tin  for  me;  and 
once  in  a  while  I  have  placed  five  dollars  on  a  pony  of 
uncertain  ability  and  have  watched  him  go  from  ninth  to 
second  before  he  blew  up.  But  I  never  got  half  the  heart- 
ripping  suspense  out  of  these  pastimes  that  I  did  out  of  a 
certain  few  party  drawings,  when  I  waited  for  my  name  to 
come  out  and  wondered,  while  I  looked  across  the  hall  at 
the  girl  section,  whether  I  was  going  to  draw  the  one  girl 
in  the  world,  any  one  of  four  or  five  mighty  interesting 
runners-up,  or  the  fat  little  girl  in  the  corner  with  ropy  hair 
and  the  general  look  of  a  person  who  had  had  a  bright  idea 
a  few  years  before  and  had  been  convalescing  from  it 
ever  since. 

Talk  about  excitement  and  consequences !  Those  draw- 
ings kept  us  on  the  jump  until  the  parties  were  pulled 
off.  Generally  the  proud  beauties  who  had  been  drawn  by 
the  midnight-oil  destroyers  did  not  know  them,  and  some 
one  had  to  tow  the  said  destroyers  around  to  be  introduced. 
What  with  dragging  bashful  young  chaps  out  to  call  and 
then  seeing  that  they  didn't  freeze  up  below  the  ankles  and 
get  sick  on  the  night  of  the  party;  and  what  with  teaching 
them  the  rudiments  of  waltzing  and  giving  them  pointers 
on  lawn  ties;  or  how  to  charter  a  seagoing  hack  in  case  the 
girl  lived  on  an  unpaved  street;  and  bracing  up  the  fellows 


who  had  drawn  blanks,  and  going  to  call  on  the  blanks  we 
had  drawn  and  getting  gloriously  snubbed— give  me  a 
wallflower  for  thorns!— well,  it  was  no  cinch  to  run  a  class 
party.  But  they  were  grand  affairs  just  the  same  and 
promoted  true  fellowship,  besides  furnishing  amusement 
for  the  whole  college  in  the  off  season.  And,  besides,  I 
always  remember  them  with  gratitude  for  what  they  did 
to  Frankling. 

.  You  know  there  are  two  kinds  of  fussers  in  college. 
There  is  the  chap  like  Petey  Simmons,  for  instance,  whose 
heart  was  a  directory  of  Siwash  girls;  and  there  is  the 
fellow  who  grabs  one  girl  and  stakes  out  claim  boards  all 
around  her  for  the  whole  four  years.  That  was  Frankling's 
style.  He  was  what  we  always  called  a  married  man.  He 
and  Pauline  Spencer  were  the  closest  corporation  in  col- 
lege. They  entered  school  in  the  same  class,  and  he  called 
on  her  every  Friday  night  at  Browning  Hall  and  took  her 
to  every  party  and  lecture  and  entertainment  for  the  next 
three  and  a  half  years— except,  of  course,  the  class  parties. 
It  was  one  of  our  chief  delights  to  watch  Frankling  grind 
his  teeth  when  some  lowbrow— as  he  called  them— drew 
her  name.    She  always  had  rotten  luck— you  never  saw 

such  luck!  Once 
Ettleson  drew  her. 
He  was  a  tall,  silent 
farmer,  who  wore 
boots  and  a  look 
of  gloom;  and  he 
marched  her  through 
a  mile  of  mud  to  the 
hall  without  saying 
a  word,  handed  her 
in  to  the  reception 
committee  and  went 
over  to  a  corner, 
where  he  sat  all 
evening.  But  that 
wasn't  so  bad  as  the 
Juniorshedrew.  His 
name  was  Slaugh- 
ter. His  father  had 
a  dairy  at  the  edge 
of  Jonesville  and 
Slaughter  decided 
that,  as  the  night 
was  cold  and  rainy, 
a  carriage  would  be 
appropriate.  So  he 
scrubbed  up  the 
milk  wagon  thor- 
oughly, put  a  lot  of 
nice,  clean  straw  on 
the  floor,  hung  a 
lantern  from  the  top 
for  heat  and  drove 
her  down  to  the 
party  in  state.  She 
was  game  and  didn't 
make  a  murmur, 
but  Frankling  made 
a  pale-gray  ass  of  himself.  As  I  said,  I  never  liked  Frank- 
ling. He  had  a  nasty,  sneering  way  of  looking  at  the  whole 
school,  except  his  own  crowd.  His  father  owned  the  loco- 
motive works  and  he  always  went  to  Europe  for  his  sum- 
mers. He  was  one  of  those  unnecessary  individuals  who 
are  solemnly  convinced  that  if  you  don't  do  things  just  as 
they  do  something  is  lacking  in  your  mind;  and,  though  he 
was  perfectly  bred,  he  was  only  about  half  as  pleasant  to 
have  around  as  a  well-behaved  hyena. 

I  never  could  see  what  Miss  Spencer  saw  in  him,  unless 
it  was  the  locomotives.  As  far  as  we  could  tell— we  never 
got  much  chance  to  judge— she  was  a  real  nice  girl.  She 
was  a  little  haughty  and  never  had  much  to  say,  and 
always  acted  as  if  she  w7as  a  princess  temporarily  off  the 
job.  But  she  was  a  good  scout,  and  proved  it  at  the  class 
parties  by  making  it  as  pleasant  as  she  could  for  the  nervous 
nobodies  who  took  her;  while  the  yellow  streak  in  Frank- 
ling was  so  broad  there  wasn't  enough  white  in  him  to  look 
like  a  collar.  That's  why  the  whole  college  went  crazy 
with  delight  over  the  Ole  Skjarsen  affair. —Last  station, 
ladies  and  gents.  Story  begins  here. 

When  we  were  Seniors  Ole  Skjarsen  was  the  chief 
embarrassment  of  the  class.  Ole  was  the  prize  exhibit  of 
the  football  team  and  had  learned  his  society  foibles  in  a 
lumber  camp.  As  a  football  player  he  was  a  wonder,  but 
as  a  society  fritterling  he  was  one  long  catastrophe.  He 
just  couldn't  possibly  get  hep— that  was  all.  He  was  as 
companionable  and  as  good-natured  as  a  St.  Bernard  pup 
and  just  as  inconvenient  to  have  around.  He  dressed  like 
a  vaudeville  sketch,  and  the  number  of  things  he  could  do 
in  an  hour,  which  are  not  generally  done  in  low-vest  and 
low-neck  circles,  was  appalling.  Of  course  we  all  loved  Ole 
because  of  his  grand  and  historic  deeds  on  the  team,  and 
we  took  him  to  our  parties  and  never  so  much  as  fell  out 
of  our  chairs  when  he  took  off  his  coat  in  order  to  dance 
with  more  comfort  and  energy.  The  girls  were  as  loyal 
as  we  were  and  danced  with  him  as  long  as  their  feet  held 
out,  and  we  made  them  leather  hero  medals  and  really  had 
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a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the  whole  business— all  except  Frankling. 
It  just  about  killed  him  to  have  to  mingle  with  Ole  socially; 
and  when  the  time  for  the  Senior  class  party  drew  near 
he  got  so  nervous  that  he  called  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  us 
fellows  and  made  a  big  kick. 

"I  tell  you,  fellows,  this  has  got  to  stop!"  he  declared. 
"We've  encouraged  this  lumber-jack  until  he  has  gotten 
too  fresh  for  any  use.  Why,  he'll  ask  any  girl  in  the  college 
to  dance  with  him,  and  he  goes  and  calls  on  them  too. 
Now,  it's  up  to  us  to  show  him  his  place.  I'm  dead  against 
putting  his  name  in  the  hat  for  the  party.  He'll  be  dead 
sure  to  draw  a  girl  who  will  be  humiliated  by  having  to  go 
with  him;  and  I  have  a  little  too  much  regard  for  chivalry 
and  courtesy  to  allow  him  to  do  it.  We'll  just  have  to 
hint  to  him  that  he'd  better  have  another  engagement 
the  night  of  the  class  party,  that's  all.  I  wish  to  thunder 
he'd  stayed  out  of  the  Kiowa  game  last  year  and  let  us 
get  beaten.  He's  a  worse  calamity  than  that  would  have 
been." 

Thereupon  we  all  rose  joyously  up  and  told  Frankling 
to  go  jump  in  the  creek.  And  he  called  us  muckers  and 
declared  w7e  were  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  social 
ethics.  He  said  that  Skjarsen  might  be  near  enough  our 
level  to  be  inoffensive,  but  as  for  him  he  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  class  party.  Thereupon 
we  gave  three  cheers,  and  that  made  him  so  mad 
that  he  left  the  meeting  and  fell  over  three  chairs 
trying  to  do  it  with  speed  and  dignity.  Altogether 
it  was  a  most  enjoyable  occasion.  We'd  never 
gotten  quite  so  much  satisfaction  out  of  him 
before. 

The  drawing  took  place  the  next  week  and,  sure 
enough,  Frankling  declined  to  allow  his  name  to 
be  put  in  the  hat.  We  put  Ole's  name  in  and  were 
prepared  to  have  him  draw  a  Class  A  girl;  but 
what  happened  knocked  the  props  out  from  under 
us.  His  name  came  fourth  and  he  drew  the 
mortgaged  and  unapproachable  Miss  Spencer. 

We  didn't  know  whether  to  celebrate  or  pre- 
pare for  trouble.  It  seemed  reasonable  that  Miss 
Spencer  would  back  up  Frankling  and  reduce  Ole 
to  an  icicle  with  white  eyebrows  when  he  asked  her 
to  go  with  him.  The  next  morning,  when  wre  saw 
Frankling,  we  were  so  happy  that  we  forgot  to 
worry.  He  was  one  large  paroxysm.  I  never  saw 
so  much  righteous  indignation  done  up  in  one 
bundle.  He  cornered  the  class  officers  and  declared 
in  passionate  tones  that  they  had  committed  the 
outrage  of  the  century.  They  had  insulted  one  of 
the  finest  young  women  in  the  college.  They  had 
made  it  advisable  for  all  persons  of  culture  to 
remain  away  from  Siwash.  The  disgrace  must 
not  be  allowed.  He  didn't  speak  as  a  friend,  but 
as  a  disinterested  party  who  wanted  justice  done; 
and  he  proposed  to  secure  it. 

We  took  all  this  quite  humbly  and  asked  him 
why  he  didn't  see  Ole  himself  and  order  him  to 
unhand  the  lady.  From  the  way  he  turned  pale, 
we  guessed  he  had  done  that  already.  Ole  weighed 
one  hundred  and  ninety  in  his  summer  hair-cut  and 
was  quick-tempered.  We  then  asked  him  why 
he  didn't  buy  Ole  off.  We  also  asked  him  why  he 
didn't  shut  down  the  college,  and  why  he  didn't 
have  Congress  pass  a  law  or  something,  and  if  his 
head  had  ever  pained  him  before.  He  was  tearing 
off  his  collar  in  order  to  answer  more  calmly  and 
collectedly  when  Ole  came  into  the  room.  Ole  had 
combed  his  hair  and  shined  his  shoes,  and  he  had  on  the 
pink-and-blue  necktie  that  he  had  worn  the  month  before 
to  the  annual  promenade  with  a  rented  dress  suit.  He 
seemed  very  cheerful. 

"Veil,  fallers,"  says  he.  " Das  leetle  Spencer  gal  ban  all 
rite.  She  say  she  go  by  me  to  das  party.  Ve  ban  goin' 
stylish  tu,  aye  bet  y'u."  Then  he  saw  Frankling  and  went 
over  to  him  with  his  hand  out.  "Don't  y'u  care,  Master 
Frankling,"  he  said,  with  one  of  his  transcontinental 
smiles.  "Aye  tak  yust  sum  good  care  by  her  lak  aye  ban 
her  steddy  faller." 

Phew! 

Ole  took  Miss  Spencer  to  the  party.  There  isn't  a  bit  of 
doubt  but  that  he  took  her  in  style.  He  put  more  care 
and  exertion  into  the  job  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us  and  he 
got  more  impressive  results.  Ole  has  his  ideas  about  dress. 
Ordinarily  he  wore  one  of  those  canned  suits  that  you  buy 
in  the  coat-and-pants  emporiums,  giving  your  age  and 
waist  measure  in  order  to  get  a  perfect  fit.  He  wore  a 
celluloid  collar  with  it  and  a  necktie  that  must  have  been 
an  heirloom  in  the  family;  and  he  wore  a  straw  hat  all  the 
year  round.  He  wore  each  one  till  it  blew  away  and  then 
got  another.  This  rig  was  good  enough  for  Ole  in  ordinary 
little  social  affairs,  but  when  it  came  to  dances  and  recep- 
tions he  blossomed  out  in  evening  clothes.  He  had  made  a 
bargain  with  a  second-hand  clothes-man  downtown— split 
his  wood  all  winter  for  the  use  of  a  dress  suit  that  had  lost 
its  position  in  a  prominent  family  and  was  going  downhill 
fast.  You  know  how  the  tailors  work  the  dress-suit  racket. 
They  can't  exactly  change  the  style  of  a  suit— it's  got  to 


be  openfaced  and  have  tails— but  they  work  in  some  little 
improvement  like  a  braid  on  or  off,  or  an  extra  buttonhole, 
or  a  flare  in  the  vest  each  year;  so  that  a  really  bang-up- 
to-date  chap  would  blush  all  over  if  he  had  to  wear  a  last 
year's  model.  I  notice  the  automobile  makers  are  doing 
the  same  stunt.  They  can't  improve  their  cars  any  more, 
so  they  put  four  doors  on  one  year,  cut  'em  in  two  the  next 
and  take  them  off  the  year  after. 

This  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  Ole  except  that  that 
dress  suit  of  his  was  behind  the  times  one  hundred  and 
two  counts.  It  had  been  a  fat  man's  suit  in  the  first  place. 
It  fitted  him  magnificently  at  the  shoulders.  He  and  the 
suit  began  to  leave  each  other  from  that  point  down.  At 
the  waist  it  looked  like  a  deflated  balloon.  The  top  of  the 
trousers  fitted  him  about  as  snugly  as  a  round  manhole 
in  the  street.  The  legs  flapped  like  the  mainsail  of  a  cat- 
boat  that's  coming  about.  They  ended  some  time  before 
his  own  legs  did  and  there  was  quite  a  little  stretch  of  yarn 
sock  visible  before  the  big  tan  shoes  began.  Ole  had  two 
acres  of  feet  and  he  polished  his  shoes  himself,  with  great 
care.  They  were  not  so  large  as  an  ordinary  ballroom,  but 
somehow  he  used  them  so  skillfully  that  they  gave  the 
effect  of  covering  the  entire  space.  Four  times  around 
Ole's  feet  constituted  a  pretty  fair  encore  at  our  dances; 


He  Invited  Miss  Spencer  to  Go  Street-Car  Riding  With 
Him  and  She  Did  It 

and  I've  seen  him  pen  up  as  many  as  three  couples  in  a 
corner  with  them  when  he  got  them  tangled. 

That  was  Ole's  formal  costume.  But  he  didn't  regard 
it  with  awe.  Any  one  could  wear  a  dress  suit.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  a  Senior  party  to  which  he  was  to  escort  Miss 
Spencer  was  too  important  to  pass  airily  off  with  the  same 
old  suit.  He  had  another  card  up  his  sleeve. 

"Aye  ent  tal  y'u,"  he  explained  when  we  asked  him 
anxiously  what  it  was  he  proposed  to  wear.  "Yust  vait. 
Aye  ban  de  hull  show,  Aye  tank.  Y'u  fallers  yust  put  on 
your  yumpin'-yack  suits.  Aye  mak  y'u  look  lak  torta 
cent." 

Of  course  we  waited.  We  didn't  have  anything  else  to 
do.  We  worried  a  little,  but  we  had  gotten  used  to  Ole, 
anyway— and  what  was  the  difference?  It  would  be  a  little 
hard  on  Miss  Spencer,  but  it  would  be  magnificently 
horrible  to  Frankling,  who  considered  that  a  collar  of  the 
wrong  cut  might  endanger  a  man's  whole  future  career. 
So  we  resigned  ourselves  and  attended  to  our  own  troubles. 

The  night  of  the  party  was  a  cold,  clear  January  evening. 
There  was  snow  on  the  ground  and  it  was  packed  hard 
on  the  sidewalks.  This  was  nuts  for  oil-burners.  They 
walked  their  girls  to  the  hall.  Four  of  the  reckless  ones 
clubbed  together  and  hired  a  big  closed  carriage  affair  from 
the  livery  stable.  It  happened  to  be  a  pallbearers'  carriage 
during  the  daytime,  but  they  didn't  know  the  difference 
and  the  girls  didn't  tell  them;  and  what  you  don't  know 
will  never  cause  your  poor  old  brain  to  ache.  We  frat 
fellows  blew  our  hard-worked  allowances  for  varnished 
cabs  and  thereby  proved  ourselves  the  biggest  suckers  in 
the  bunch.    To  this  day  I  can't  see  why  a  girl  who  can 


dance  all  night,  and  can  stroll  all  afternoon  of  a  winter's 
day,  has  to  be  hauled  three  blocks  in  a  two-horse  rig 
every  time  she  goes  to  a  party.  The  money  we  spent  on 
cabs  while  I  was  at  Siwash  would  have  built  a  new  stadium, 
painted  every  frat  house  in  town  and  endowed  a  chair  of 
United  States  languages.  But,  there!— I'm  on  my  pet 
hobby  again.  How  it  did  hurt  to  pay  for  those  hacks ! 

I  got  there  late  with  my  girl— she  was  a  shy  little  con- 
servatory student,  who  evidently  regarded  conversation 
as  against  the  rules— and  I  found  the  usual  complications 
that  had  to  be  sorted  out  at  the  beginning  of  every  class 
party.  Stiffy  Short  was  sore.  He  was  short  five  dances 
for  his  girl— had  been  working  on  her  program  for  a  week — 
and  he  accused  the  fellows  of  dodging  because  she  couldn't 
dance;  and  was  threatening  to  be  taken  sick  and  spend  the 
evening  in  the  dressing  room  smoking  cigarettes.  Miss 
Worthington,  one  of  our  Class  A  girls,  didn't  have  a  dance, 
because  Tullings,  who  had  drawn  her,  had  presumed  that 
she  was  to  sit  and  talk  with  him  all  evening.  Petey 
Simmons  was  in  even  worse.  His  girl  couldn't  dance,  but 
insisted  on  doing  so.  She  had  done  it  the  year  before  too. 
Petey  had  been  training  up  for  two  weeks  by  tugging  his 
dresser  around  the  room.  Then  there  was  Glenallen.  We 
always  had  to  form  a  committee  of  national  defense 
against  Glenallen.  He  couldn't  dance,  either,  and 
he  would  insist  on  hitching  his  chair  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  room.  I've  seen  him  throw  as  many 
as  four  couples  in  a  night.  And  there  was  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Miss  Morse,  class  secretary  and 
first-magnitude  star.  Her  escort  hadn't  shown  up. 
He  never  did  show  up.  When  we  went  around  to 
lynch  him  the  next  day  he  explained  desperately 
that  at  the  last  minute  he  found  he  had  forgotten 
to  get  a  lawn  necktie.  You  know  how  a  little  thing 
like  a  lawn  necktie  that  ain't  can  wreck  an  evening 
dress,  unless  you  are  an  old  enough  head  to  cut  up 
a  handkerchief  and  fold  the  ends  under. 

We  had  gotten  things  pretty  well  straightened 
out  before  we  discovered  that  Ole  was  missing. 
That  would  never  do.  If  Miss  Spencer  needed 
rescuing  we  were  the  boys  to  do  it.  Three  of  us 
rushed  down  the  stairs  to  send  a  carriage  over  to 
Browning  Hall,  and  that  minute  Ole  arrived  at  the 
party. 

He  had  worn  his  very  best— the  suit  he  was 
proudest  of  and  the  one  he  knew  couldn't  be  dupli- 
cated. It  was  his  lumber-camp  rig— corduroy 
trousers,  big  boots  and  overshoes,  red  flannel  shirt, 
canvas  pea-jacket  and  fur  cap.  He  came  marching 
up  the  walk  like  the  hero  in  a  moving-picture  show 
and  we  thought  he  was  alone  till  he  reached  the 
door.  Then  we  saw  Miss  Spencer.  She  was  seated 
in  state  behind  him  on  one  of  those  hand-sledges 
the  farmers  use  for  hauling  cordwood.  There  were 
evergreen  boughs  behind  her  and  all  around  her, 
and  she  was  so  wrapped  up  in  a  huge  camp  blanket 
that  all  we  could  see  of  her  was  her  eyes. 

We  gave  Ole  three  cheers  and  carried  Miss 
Spencer  upstairs  on  the  evergreen  boughs.  Both 
of  them  were  the  hits  of  the  party.  We  never  had 
a  better  one.  The  incident  broke  more  ice  than 
we  could  have  chopped  out  in  a  month  with  all 
the  dull-edged  talk  we  had  been  handing  around. 
Every  one  had  a  good  laugh  by  way  of  a  general 
introduction  and  then  we  all  turned  in  and  made 
things  hum.  The  wallflowers  got  plucked.  Some- 
body taught  the  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  how 
to  waltz  and  poor  Henry  Briggs  forgot  for  two  hours  that 
he  had  hands  and  feet,  and  that  they  were  beyond  his  con- 
trol. It  was  a  tremendous  success;  we  were  so  enthusiastic 
by  the  time  things  broke  up  that  we  told  the  cabmen  to  go 
hang  and  all  walked  home  to  the  Hall,  the  men  fighting  for 
a  chance  to  pull  on  the  sledge-rope  with  Ole.  ( 

Hold  on,  Sam.  Put  down  your  hat.  This  isn't  the  end, 
thank  you.  It's  just  the  prologue.  Of  course  we  all 
expected,  when  Ole  unloaded  Miss  Spencer  at  the  Hall 
and  she  bade  him  good  evening,  and  thanked  him  for  her 
delightful  time  and  so  on,  that  the  incident  would  be 
closed.  Never  dreamed  of  anything  else.  Lumber-jack 
suits  and  cordwood  sledges  are  fine  for  novelties,  but  they 
can't  come  back,  you  know— once  is  enough.  And  that's 
why  we  fell  dead  in  rows  when  Ole,  straw  hat  and  all, 
walked  over  to  Lab  from  chapel  with  Miss  Spencer  the 
next  day— and  she  didn't  call  for  the  police.  We  couldn't 
have  stared  any  harder  if  the  college  chapel  had  bowed 
and  walked  off  with  her.  And  we  hadn't  recovered  from 
the  blow  when  Friday  night  rolled  around  and  those  of  us 
who  went  to  call  at  the  Hall  found  Ole  seated  in  Frank- 
ling's  particular  corner,  entertaining  Miss  Spencer  with  an 
average  of  one  remark  a  minute,  which,  so  far  as  we  could 
hear,  consisted  generally  of  "Aye  tank  so"  and  "No, 
ma'am." 

By  this  time  we  had  decided  that  Frankling  was  sulk- 
ing and  that  Miss  Spencer  was  showing  him  that  if  she 
wanted  to  be  friendly  with  Ole,  or  the  town  pump,  or  the 
plaster  statue  of  Mercury  in  the  college  library,  she  had  a 
perfect  right  to.   I  guess  she  showed  him  all  right,  too,  for 

I  Continued  on  Page  39  1 
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Neoer  Mind  What  I  Want  to  Speak  With 
Him  About.     That's  My  Business  " 


ES,  Abe,"  Morris 
Perlmutter  said 
with  bitter  em- 
phasis; "MaxKirsch- 
ner  steals  away  trade 
from  under  our  noses 
while  you  fool  away 
your  time  selling  goods 
to  a  feller  like  Sam 
Green." 

"What  d'ye  mean, 
fool  away  my  time?" 
Abe  cried  indignantly. 
"Sam  Green  is  an  old 
customer  from  ours; 
and  if  Henry  Feigen- 
baum  gives  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars  an 
order  to  Max  Kirsch- 
ner  he  only  does  it 
because  he's  got  pity 
on  the  old  man.  And, 
anyhow,  Mawruss, 
even  if  Sam  Green  is 
a  little  slow,  y'under- 
stand,  sooner  or  later 
we  get  our  money— 
ain't  it?" 

"Sure,  I  know,  Abe; 
and  if  them  sooner-or- 

later  fellers  would  pay  you  oncet  in  a  while  sooner,  Abe,  it 
would  be  all  right,  y'understand.  But  they  don't,  Abe; 
they  always  pay  you  later." 

"Well,  Sam  has  got  some  pretty  stiff  competition  up 
there,  Mawruss,"  Abe  said.  "In  the  first  place,  Cyprus  is 
too  near  Sarahcuse,  y'understand;  and  if  one  of  them 
yokels  wants  to  buy  for  thirty  dollars  a  garment  for  his 
wife,  if  he  is  up-to-date,  he  goes  to  Sarahcuse;  and  if  he  is 
a  back  number  he  goes  to  Sam's  competitors — what's  the 
name,  now?— Van  Buskirk  &  Patterson.  Yes,  Mawruss, 
back  numbers  always  buys  from  back  numbers." 

"Why  don't  we  sell  that  Van  Buster  concern  our  line, 
Abe?" 

"A  fine  chance  I  got  it  with  them  people,  Mawruss!" 
Abe  exclaimed.  "They  buy  their  whole  stock  from  a 
jobber  in  Buffalo  and  they  got  an  idee  that  Russian 
blouses  is  the  latest  up-to-the-minute  effect  in  garments. 
And  you  couldn't  blame  'em,  Mawruss;  most  of  the  women 
up  in  Cyprus  thinks  that  way  too." 

"That  ain't  here  nor  there,  Abe,"  Morris  interrupted. 
"Sam  Green  is  one  of  them  fellers  which  he  is  slow  pay  if 
he  would  be  worth  a  million  even.  He's  got  the  habit,  Abe. 
Look  what  he  writes  us  now." 

He  handed  Abe  a  letter  which  read  as  follows: 

SAMUEL  GREEN 

DRYGOODS  AND  NOTIONS 
THE  K.  &  M.  SYLPHSHAPE  CORSET 

Cyprus,  New  York,  April  1, 1910. 
Gents:  Your  favor  of  the  thirtieth  inst.  read  and  contents  noted  ; 
and  in  reply  would  say  you  should  be  so  kind  and  wait  a  couple  days, 
and  I  will  send  you  a  check  sure— on  account  I  got  sickness  in  the 
family  and  oblige  Yours  truly,  S.  Green. 

"Well,  Mawruss,"  Abe  commented,  mindful  of  a  recent 
obstinate  lumbago,  "might  the  feller  did  got  sickness  in 
his  family  maybe." 

"Schmooes,  Abe!"  Morris  cried  impatiently.  "Every 
season  that  feller's  got  another  excuse.  Last  fall  his  wife 
goes  to  work  and  has  an  operation.  A  year  ago  he  is  got 
his  uncle  in  the  hospital.  The  winter  before  that  he  is  got 
funeral  expenses  on  account  his  mother  died  on  him;  and 
so  it  goes,  Abe.  That  feller  would  a  damsite  sooner  kill  off 
his  whole  family,  y'understand,  than  pay  a  bill  to  the  day 
it  is  due." 

"All  right,"  Abe  said;  "then  we  wouldn't  sell  him  no 
more— that's  all." 
Morris  shrugged. 

"That's  all!"  he  repeated.  "A  concern  don't  pay 
strictly  to  the  day;  so  we  wouldn't  sell  'em  no  more,  and 
that's  all,  sagt  er!  For  a  feller  which  he's  losing  customers 
right  and  left  to  a  back  number  like  Max  Kirschner,  Abe, 
you  are  talking  pretty  independent." 

"Say,  lookyhere,  Mawruss,"  Abe  exploded;  "I  just 
told  it  you  Max  Kirschner  only  gets  that  order  from  Henry 
Feigenbaum  because  he  takes  pity  on  him." 
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"What  d'ye  mean,  pity?"  Morris 
retorted.  "I  seen  Max  Kirschner  in 
the  subway  this  morning  and  he 
looks  like  he  needs  pity,  Abe.  He's 
got  diamonds  stuck  on  him  like  a 
pawnbroker's  window." 

"That's  all  right,  Mawruss,"  Abe 
continued.  "  Some  drummers  is  got 
diamonds  and  some  is  got  bank  ac- 
counts, but  there's  mighty  few  got 
both,  Mawruss;  and  Max  Kirsch- 
ner ain't  one  of  'em.  One  thing  you 
got  to  remember,  Mawruss— Max  is 
an  old  man." 

"What  are  you  talking  nonsense! 
An  old  man!"  Morris  exclaimed. 
"Max  is  just  turned  sixty." 

"Sure,  I  know,"  Abe  commented, 
"  and  for  a  drummer,  that's  awful  old, 
Mawruss.  A  feller  which  he  spends 
six  months  out  of  the  year  in  trains 
and  hotels,  Mawruss,  is  got  to  be 
mighty  particular  about  what  he 
eats.  I  stopped  in  one  hotel  together 
with  Max  schon  many  times  already, 
and  at  dinner  I  am  always  eating  steaks  and  oncet  in  a 
while  eggs  maybe;  but  Max  goes  for  them  French  names 
every  time.  Many  a  night  I  watched  Max  in  a  hotel  lobby, 
and  you  could  see  by  his  face  that  his  stomach  is  boiling." 

"Never  mind,  Abe;  I  could  stand  a  little  indigestion, 
too,  Abe,  if  I  would  be  getting  the  orders  Max  is  getting  it." 

"That's  a  thing  of  the  past,  Mawruss,"  Abe  replied. 
"Business  falls  off  something  terrible  with  him,  Mawruss; 
and  the  first  thing  you  know,  Mawruss,  Klinger  &  Klein 
gets  rid  of  him  and  them  diamonds  would  got  to  come  in 
handy  before  he  finds  another  job." 

"Yow!  Klinger  &  Klein  would  get  rid  of  him!"  Morris 
cried  skeptically.  "Max  Kirschner  ain't  no  ordinary 
drummer,  Abe.  There's  a  feller  which 
he  was  born  and  raised  on  this  side. 
He's  a  gentleman,  Abe,  and  them  boys 
respects  him.  Besides,  Abe,  he  prac- 
tically started  them  two  greenhorns  in 
business.  Twenty  years  ago,  when 
them  boys  was  new  beginners,  Kirsch- 
ner brings  'em  a  good  trade,  y'under- 
stand; and  not  only  that,  Abe,  if  it 
wouldn't  be  for  him  them  fellers 
wouldn't  never  lasted  six  months.  The 
first  season  they  turned  out  a  lot  of 
stickers,  and  when  they  got  short  Max 
goes  himself  to  old  man  Baum  and  gets 
him  to  lend  them  boys  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. People  don't  forget  such  things 
in  a  hurry,  Abe." 

"Don't  they,  Mawruss?"  Abe  re- 
joined. "Well,  maybe  they  do  and 
maybe  they  don't,  Mawruss ;  but  twenty 
years  is  a  long  time  to  remember  things, 
Mawruss,  and  when  a  feller  draws  big 
wages  like  Max  Kirschner  he's  got  to 
turn  in  the  orders,  Mawruss— other- 
wise past  favors  is  nix." 
Morris  nodded. 

"That's  no  lie  neither,  Abe,"  he  said, 
rising  to  his  feet;  "and  we  should  right 
away  send  Sam  Green  a  letter  either  he 
should  mail  us  a  check  or  we  would  put 
his  account  into  a  collection  agency. 
The  feller  goes  too  far,  Abe." 

It  was  precisely  a  week  later  that 
Max  Kirschner's  relations  with  the  firm 
of  Klinger  &  Klein  finally  reached  their 
climax. 

"Yes,  Mawruss,"  Abe  said  as  he 
entered  the  showroom  after  a  brief  visit 
to  the  barber-shop  that  morning — 
"what  did  I  told  you?" 

"You  didn't  told  me  nothing,  Abe," 
Morris  retorted;  "and,  besides,  it  was 
my  idee  that  we  wrote  him  a  rotten  let- 
ter, otherwise  we  would  wait  for  another 
week  or  ten  days  for  our  check.   As  it 


is,  Abe,  he  deducts  four  dollars  on  us  for  a  damage  on 
account  of  bum  packing.  He  is  not  only  a  crook,  Abe,  but 
a  liar  also." 

"Four  dollars  wouldn't  break  us,  Mawruss,"  Abe 
rejoined,  "and  we  could  easy  make  it  up  on  the  next  bill  he 
buys  from  us.  But  I  wasn't  talking  about  Sam  Green  at 
all.  I  mean  Max  Kirschner." 

"I  much  bother  my  head  about  Kirschner!"  Morris 
said.  "Let  Klinger  &  Klein  worry  about  him." 

Abe  grunted  as  he  removed  his  hat  and  coat. 

"You'd  wait  an  awful  long  time  for  Klinger  &  Klein  to 
worry  about  him,  Mawruss,"  he  said.  "Because  them 
fellers  got  such  hearts  which  Gotl  noil  hiiten  their  wives 
would  die  together  with  their  children  in  one  day  yet— I 
am  only  saying,  y'understand— them  two  suckers  wouldn't 
worry  neither.  Saturday  night  they  fired  Max  Kirschner 
like  a  dawg,  Mawruss.  And  why?  Because  a  week  ago 
Max  eats  some  stuss  in  Bridgetown,  y'understand,  which 
he  is  sick  in  bed  for  three  days.  And  while  he  is  laid  up 
yet  Sammet  Brothers  cops  out  a  thousand-dollar  order  on 
him." 

"Ai  gewoldl!"  Morris  cried,  with  ready  sympathy. 
"You  don't  tell  me!" 

"And  now  that  poor  feller  walks  the  streets  looking  for  a 
job;  and  a  fine  show  he's  got  it,  an  old  man  like  him." 

"  Don't  say  that  again,  Abe,"  Morris  said.  "  You  Jonah 
the  feller  that  way.  Somebody  hears  you  saying  Max  is  an 
old  man  and  the  first  thing  you  know,  Abe,  they  believe  he 
is  old.  I  told  you  before  Max  is  only  sixty;  and  when  my 
grossvaler  selig  was  sixty  he  gets  married  for  the  third  time 
yet." 

"Sure  I  know,  Mawruss,"  Abe  retorted.  "Some  fellers 
gets  married  for  a  wife  and  some  for  a  nurse,  Mawruss. 
Any  cripple  could  get  married,  y'understand;  but  a  feller 
must  got  to  have  his  health  to  sell  goods." 

He  seized  the  current  issue  of  the  Daily  Cloak  and  Suit 
Record,  and  as  he  sat  down  to  examine  it  he  heaved  a  sigh 
which  merged  into  an  agonized  groan. 
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"Oo-ee!"  he  exclaimed;  "that  lumbago  still 
gets  me  in  the  back." 

"You  see,  Abe,"  Morris  commented  maliciously, 
"you  ain't  so  young  yourself.  From  forty-eight 
to  sixty  ain't  a  thousand  years  neither,  Abe." 

Abe  scowled  and  then  his  face  lightened  up  in 
the  conception  of  a  happy  idea. 

"I  give  you  right  about  that,  Mawruss,"  he 
said;  "but  with  me  it's  different,  Mawruss.  If  I 
get  so  I  couldn't  go  out  on  the  road,  y'under- 
stand,  we  could  always  hire  someone  to  go  for  us." 

"Could  we?"  Morris  grumbled. 

"Sure,"  Abe  went  on;  "and  even  today  yet, 
while  I  am  making  Denver  and  the  coast  towns, 
it  wouldn't  harm  us  we  should  get  a  feller  which 
is  acquainted  with  the  trade  up  the  state  arid  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio." 

"Wouldn't  it?"  Morris  croaked. 

"We  are  losing  every  day  business,  Mawruss, 
because  I  got  such  a  big  territory  to  cover,"  Abe 
said.  "A  feller  in  a  small  town  wants  his  fall 
goods  early  just  so  much  as  one  of  them  big  con- 
cerns in  Denver  oder  Seattle;  and  if  I  don't  show 
up  in  time  they  place  their  orders  with  some  one 
else.  Whereas,  Mawruss,  if  we  would  wait  a 
couple  of  weeks,  we  would  say  for  instance,  until 
he  finds  out  that  every  one  ain't  paying  fancy 
salaries  like  Klinger  &  Klein,  y'understand,  for  a 
couple  thousand  dollars  a  year,  Mawruss,  we 
could  get  Max  Kirschner  and  " 

"MaxKirschner!"  Morris  yelled.  "What  d'ye 
mean,  Max  Kirschner?" 

"Yes,  Mawruss,"  Abe  said,  "we  could  get  Max 
Kirschner;  and,  even  if  he  would  be  a  little 
kranklich  oncet  in  a  while,  sometimes  maybe  he 
would  be  worth  to  us  two  thousand  a  year  any- 
how." 

"Two  thousand  a  year!"  Morris  bellowed. 
"What  the  devil  you  are  talking  nonsense,  Abe? 
We  should  give  two  thousand  a  year  to  a  cripple 
like  Kirschner !  What  do  you  think  you  are  run- 
ning here  anyhow— a  cloak-and-suit  business  or 
a  home  for  the  aged?  If  you  want  to  give  to  ' 
charity  do  it  with  your  money,  not  mine." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon  Morris  Perlmutter 
moved  about  the  showroom  with  his  face  distorted  in  so 
gloomy  a  scowl  that  to  Abe  it  seemed  as  though  a  fog 
enveloped  his  partner,  through  which  there  darted,  like 
flashes  of  heat  lightning,  exclamations  of  "Schnorrer! 
Cripple!  With  my  money  yet!"  and  "Crust  that  feller 
got  it!"  At  length  he  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  to 
lunch,  while  Abe  gazed  after  him  in  mute  disgust. 

"When  some  people  talks  charity,"  he  grumbled,  "you 
got  to  reckon  a  hundred  per  cent  discount  for  cash." 

// 

"  ~V7"OU  see,  Abe,"  Morris  cried  as  he  came  in  from  lunch, 

J-  "how  easy  it  is  to  misjudge  people.  I  just  seen  Sol 
Klinger  over  to  Hammersmith's  and  he  tells  me  that  in 
six  weeks  yet  Max  Kirschner  falls  down  on  three  orders. 
Four  thousand  dollars  that  sucker,  Leon  Sammet,  cops  out 
on  'em;  and  Sol  couldn't  help  himself,  Abe.  Either  they 
got  to  fire  Max  oder  they  got  to  go  out  of  business." 

Abe  nodded  slowly.  His  face  possessed  an  unusual 
pallor  and  he  clenched  an  unlighted  cigar  between  his  teeth. 

"What  is  it?"  Morris  asked.    "Don't  you  feel  good?" 

"I  am  feeling  fine,  Mawruss,"  he  replied  huskily.  "I 
could  blow  myself  to  a  bottle  tchampanyer  wine  yet,  I  feel 
so  good.  I  am  enjoying  myself,  Mawruss,  on  account  Moe 
Griesman  from  Sarahcuse  was  just  in  here,  which  he  tells 
me  his  nephew,  Mozart  Rabiner,  goes  to  work  for  Klinger 
&  Klein  as  a  drummer  and  we  should  be  so  good  and  cancel 
the  order  which  he  gives  us  yesterday,  as  blood  is  redder  as 
water;  and  what  the  devil  could  we  do  about  it  anyway?" 

Morris'  jaw  dropped  and  he  sat  down  heavily  in  the 
nearest  chair. 

"One  thing  I'm  glad,  Mawruss,"  Abe  said  as  he  put  on 
his  hat:  "I'm  glad,  if  we  got  to  lose  Moe  Griesman's 
trade,  Mawruss,  that  he  is  going  to  give  it  to  a  feller 
like  Sol  Klinger,  which  he  is  such  a  good  friend  to  you, 
Mawruss,  and  got  such  a  big  heart." 

He  jammed  his  hat  on  his  ears  and  started  out. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Abe?"  Morris  asked. 

"I'm  going  over  to  Hammersmith's,  Mawruss,"  he 
replied,  "to  get  a  bite  to  eat;  and  I  hope  to  see  Sol  Klinger 
there,  Mawruss,  as  I  would  like  to  congratulate  him, 
Mawruss,  with  a  pressing-iron." 

Morris'  face  settled  once  more  into  a  deep  frown  as  the 
elevator  door  closed  behind  his  partner. 

"Always  with  his  mouth  he  is  making  somebody  a  blue 
eye,"  he  muttered  as  he  turned  to  sorting  over  the  sample 
line  against  Abe's  impending  trip  to  the  small  towns  up  the 
state.  He  had  picked  out  four  cheap,  showy  garments 
when  the  elevator  door  clanged  again  and  a  visitor  entered, 
bearing  a  brown-paper  parcel. 

"Well,  Mawruss,"  he  said,  "what's  the  good  word?" 

The  newcomer's  cheery  greeting  was  strangely  at  vari- 
ance with  his  manner,  which  was  as  diffident  as  that  of  a 
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village  dog  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  As  he  advanced  toward 
the  showroom  he  exhaled  the  odor  of  mothballs,  char- 
acteristic of  an  old  stock  of  cloaks  and  suits,  so  that 
before  he  looked  up  Morris  was  able  to  identify  his  visitor. 

"Hello,  Sam!"  he  said.   "When  did  you  get  in?" 

"Twelve  o'clock,"  Sam  replied.  "I  would  of  got  in 
sooner,  but  a  crook  of  a  scalper  in  Sarahcuse  sells  me  a 
ticket  which  it  is  punched  out  as  far  as  Canandaigua;  and 
if  it  wouldn't  be  I  paid  four  dollars  extra  I  come  pretty 
near  getting  kicked  off  the  train." 

"You  ain't  nothing  out,  Sam,"  Morris  said,  "because 
that's  just  the  amount  you  are  doing  me  for  on  our  last 
bill." 

"Doing  you  for!"  Sam  cried.  "What  d'ye  mean,  doing 
you  for?  One  garment  was  damaged  in  the  packing  which 
I  deducted  the  four  dollars;  and  if  you  wouldn't  believe 
me  here  it  is  now." 

He  unwrapped  the  brown-paper  parcel  and  disclosed  a 
crumpled  article  of  woman's  apparel,  which  Morris  shook 
out  and  examined  critically. 

"In  the  first  place,  Sam,"  he  commented,  "the  garment 
has  been  worn." 

"What  are  you  talking  nonsense— worn?"  Sam  pro- 
tested. "  Once  only  my  Leah  puts  it  on  to  see  the  damage. 
There  it  is." 

Sam  pointed  with  his  forefinger  and  Morris  looked  at  the 
spot  indicated. 

"Well,  how  could  that  be  damaged  in  packing,  Sam?" 
Morris  asked  indignantly.  "That's  a  stain  from  lockshen 
soup." 

"My  wife  must  got  to  eat  like  any  other  woman,"  Sam 
exclaimed  indignantly;  "and  besides,  Mawruss,  the  stain 
ain't  all  soup,  y'understand— some  of  it  gets  wet  in  the 
packing-case." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  bother  my  head  about  it  no  more," 
Morris  retorted.  "I  deposited  your  check  just  now  and 
we  are  lucky,  if  you  would  deduct  four  dollars,  that  we  got 
our  money  at  all." 

"Maybe  you  are  and  maybe  you  ain't,  Mawruss,"  Sam 
commented.  "That's  what  I  come  down  to  see  you 
about." 

"What  d'ye  mean?"  Morris  cried. 

"I  mean,"  Sam  said  in  husky  tones,  "I  don't  know 
whether  the  check  is  good  at  all.  When  I  mailed  it  you  I 
got  a  little  balance  at  my  bank,  but  yesterday  afternoon 
the  president  sends  for  me  and  shuts  down  on  my  accom- 
modation; and  maybe— I  don't  know  whether  he  did 
oder  not,  y'understand— he  takes  my  balance  on  account." 

Morris  laid  down  the  garment  and  fixed  his  visitor  with 
an  angry  glare. 

"So!"  he  exploded;  "you  are  going  to  fail  on  us?" 

Sam  disclaimed  it  indignantly. 

"What  d'ye  think  I  am?"  he  demanded  — "a  crook? 
And  besides,  I  ain't  got  nothing  to  fail  with." 


Morris  drew  forward  a  chair.  Sam  sat  down ; 
and  leaning  back  he  nursed  his  cheek  with  his 
hand  in  an  attitude  of  utter  dejection. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  Morris 
asked. 

"That's  what  I  come  down  here  to  find  out," 
Sam  replied. 

Then  ensued  a  silence  of  several  minutes  during 
which  Morris  gazed  attentively  at  his  customer. 

"The  fact  is,  Sam,"  he  said  at  last,  "you  ain't 
got  no  head." 

Sam  nodded  sadly. 

"You're  a  fool,  Sam,"  Morris  went  on  in 
kindly  accents;  "and  no  matter  how  hard  a  fool 
would  work  he  is  a  poor  man  all  his  life." 

Sam  deemed  it  hardly  worth  while  to  acquiesce 
in  this  statement,  but  he  indorsed  it  uncon- 
sciously with  a  large  tear,  which  stole  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  and  worked  a  clean  groove  down 
one  travel-stained  cheek. 

"Have  a  smoke,  Sam,"  Morris  added  hastily 
as  he  thrust  a  cigar  toward  his  late  customer. 
"Did  you  got  your  lunch  yet?  No?  Come  on  out 
with  me  now  and  we  would  have  a  little  bite 
to  eat." 

He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  seized  his  hat. 

"Nathan,"  he  bawled  to  the  shipping  clerk, 
"tell  Mr.  Potash  I  am  going  out  with  a  customer 
and  I'll  be  back  when  I  am  here." 


M' 
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'AX  KIRSCHNER  had  reached  the  age  of 
sixty  without  making  a  single  enemy  save  his 
stomach,  which  at  length  ungratefully  rejected  all 
the  rich  favors  that  Max  had  bestowed  on  it  so 
long  and  so  generously.  Indeed,  he  was  reduced 
to  a  diet  of  crackers  and  milk  when  Abe  encoun- 
tered him  in  Hammersmith's  restaurant  that 
September  morning. 

"Hello,  Max!"  Abe  cried.  "When  did  you 
get  back?  I  thought  you  was  in  one  of  them— 
now— sanatoriums." 

"A  sanatorium  is  no  place  for  a  drummer  to 
find  a  job,  Abe,"  Max  replied. 
"A  good  salesman  like  you  could  find  a  job  anywhere 
without  much  trouble,  Max,"  Abe  said  cheerfully. 

"That's  what  everybody  says,  Abe;  meantime  I'm 
loafing." 

"It  wouldn't  be  for  long,  Max,"  Abe  rejoined  as 
he  cast,  a  hungry  eye  over  Hammersmith's  bill  of  fare. 
"How's  that  fillet  de  who's-this,  with  asparagrass  tips 
and  mushrooms?" 

For  a  brief  moment  Max's  eye  gleamed  and  then  it  grew 
dull  again. 

"  It's  fine  to  put  the  stomach  out  of  business,  Abe,"  Max 
said.  "Take  the  tip  from  one  who  has  lost  sixty  pounds, 
ten  customers  and  a  good  job  all  in  six  weeks— and  order 
poached  eggs  on  toast." 

Abe  compromised  on  boiled  beef,  with  horseradish 
sauce;  and  when  he  was  well  into  the  noisy  consumption 
of  that  simple  dish  he  broached  the  subject  of  Max's 
future  plans. 

"When  d'ye  think  you'll  go  to  work  again,  Max?"  he 
asked. 

Max  shrugged  expressively. 

"I'm  not  a  prophet,  Abe,  I'm  a  salesman,"  he  said. 

"Well,  there  ain't  no  particular  hurry,  Max.  It  ain't 
the  same  like  you  would  got  a  family  to  look  out  for." 

"I've  been  a  drummer  all  my  life,  Abe,"  Max  declared, 
"and  a  drummer  has  no  right  to  be  married.  When  I  was 
a  kid  I  had  a  chance  to  go  into  the  store  of  a  couple  of 
yokels  upstate  in  the  town  where  I  was  born  and  raised; 
and  I  guess  if  I'd  done  so  I'd  been  married  and  had  a 
whole  family  of  children  by  now." 

"Maybe  you're  just  as  well  off,  Max,"  Abe  said  con- 
solingly. "  Children  is  a  gamble  anyhow,  Max.  The  boys 
is  assets  and  the  girls  is  liabilities;  and  if  you  got  a  large 
family  of  girls  you're  practically  bankrupt,  no  matter  how 
good  business  would  be." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,  Abe,"  Max  said.  "Those  two 
yokels  both  had  big  families  and  they  didn't  do  such  a  big 
business  either.  But  they  managed  to  make  a  good  living 
and  last  week  I  hear  they  sold  out  to  some  city  drygoods 
man  for  forty  thousand  dollars." 

Abe  paused  with  a  loaded  knife  in  midair. 

"Forty  thousand  dollars  between  two  ain't  much, 
Max,"  he  said. 

"It's  more  than  I've  got  anyhow,"  Max  rejoined  as  he 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"You  got  lots  of  time  to  make  money,  Max,"  Abe  con- 
cluded. "Come  round  and  see  us  when  you  get  time. 
Won't  you?" 

Max  nodded;  and  as  he  walked  down  the  street  to  make 
a  further  canvass  of  the  garment  trade  he  passed  the  broad 
windows  of  the  dairy  lunchroom  where  Morris  was  regaling 
Sam  Green  with  a  popular-price  meal. 

"Yes,  Sam,"  Morris  said  as  he  caught  sight  of  Max 
Kirschner's  dejected  figure,  "you're  lucky  when  you 
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consider  some  people.  You  are  still  a  young  man  and  it 
ain't  too  late  for  you  to  start  in  as  a  new  beginner 
somewhere.  A  young  man  could  always  make  a  living 
anyhow." 

"Sure,"  Sam  agreed,  "but  why  should  I  start  in  as  a 
new  beginner,  Mawruss?  I  already  got  an  established 
business,  y 'understand;  and  if  I  could  get  a  feller  with  a 
headpiece,  Mawruss— never  mind  he  ain't  got  so  much 
money— with  a  couple  thousand  dollars  we  could  run  that 
feller  from  Sarahcuse  out  of  town." 

"What  feller  from  Sarahcuse?"  Morris  asked. 

"Ain't  I  told  you?"  Sam  continued.  "I  thought  I  says 
that  the  reason  the  bank  shuts  down  on  me  is  a  feller  from 
Sarahcuse  buys  out  them  two  suckers,  Van  Buskirk  and 
Patterson,  and  he's  going  to  operate  the  store  as  a  branch 
house." 

Morris  nodded  his  head  slowly. 

"So,  Sam,"  he  said,  "you  are  up  against  one  of  them 
sharks  from  Sarahcuse?  I'm  afraid  you  got  a  dead 
proposition  in  that  store  of  yours." 

Two  cups  of  coffee  had  revived  Sam  Green's  ambition, 
however,  and  he  laughed  aloud. 

"You  don't  understand  them  people  up  in  Cyprus, 
Mawruss,"  he  said.  "Strangers  they  don't  like  at  all; 
and  even  me,  though  I  lived  in  that  town  ten  years,  most 
of  'em  wouldn't  buy  goods  off  of  me  because  Van  Buskirk 
and  Patterson  is  born  and  raised  in  that  town  and  they 
dealt  with  'em  ever  since  they  was  boys  together.  So  you 
see  I  got  ten  years'  start  of  that  feller  from  Sarahcuse, 
Mawruss.  If  I  could  get  some  feller  which  he  knows  the 
garment  business  to  go  as  partners  together  with  me,  and 
to  put  a  little  money  into  the  store,  we  could  yet  do  a  good 
business  there." 

"How  much  money  would  you  got  to  have?"  Morris 
asked. 

"Two  thousand  dollars  anyhow,"  Sam  replied. 

Morris  tapped  the  table  with  his  right  index  finger  and 
frowned  reflectively. 

"The  necktie  pin  alone  must  be  worth  a  thousand  dol- 
lars," he  murmured  almost  to  himself,  "and  two  rings  he 
got  it  which  I  know  about  must  stand  him  in  anyhow  a 
thousand  dollars  more." 

He  thrust  back  his  chair  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"All  right,  Sam,"  he  said  aloud.  "You  got  a  little  egg 
on  your  chin.  Wipe  it  off  and  we'll  go  back  to  the  store.  I 
got  an  idee." 

IV 

ON  SECOND  thought,  Sam,"  Morris  said  as  they 
approached  Potash  &  Perlmutter's  place  of  busi- 
ness, "I  wouldn't  go  up  with  me  if  I  was  you  on  account  I 
don't  want  to  say  nothing  to  my  partner  just  yet  a  while. 
Where  are  you  staying,  Sam?" 

"I  got  a  room  at  a  hotel  over  on  Third  Avenue,"  Sam 
replied. 

"Third  Avenue!"  Morris  exclaimed.    "That's  a  Nach- 
barschaft  for  a  business  man ! " 
He  handed  Sam  a  five-dollar  bill. 

"Go  and  get  yourself  a  room  over  at  the  Prince 
Clarence,"  Morris  said.    "I'll  be  over  there  presently." 

Nathan,  the  shipping-clerk,  was 
alone  in  the  showroom  when  Morris 
entered. 

"Ain't  my  partner  come  back  yet, 
Nathan?"  he  demanded. 

Nathan  shook  his  head. 

"Then  tell  him  when  he  does 
come  back  that  I've  went  up  to  the 
Prince  Clarence  to  see  a  customer," 
Morris  continued;  "and  if  he  asks 
what  name  tell  him  it's  a  new 
concern  just  starting." 

Five  minutes  later  he  visited  the 
business  premises  of  Lapidus  &" 
Elenbogen,  impelled  thereto  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  which  involved 
the  following  points:  Klinger  & 
Klein  manufactured  a  medium- 
price  line  and  so  did  Lapidus  & 
Elenbogen.  Klinger  &  Klein's 
leader  was  The  Girl  in  the  Airship 
gown,  a  title  suggested  by  the  syn- 
dicate's popular  musical  comedy  of 
that  name,  while  Lapidus  &  Elen- 
bogen advertised  their  "strongest" 
garment  as  The  Girl  in  the  Motor- 
boat,  out  of  compliment,  of  course, 
to  the  equally  popular  musical 
comedy  recently  produced  by  an 
antisyndicate  manager.  Both  con- 
cerns catered  to  the  same  class  of 
trade,  and  when  either  of  the  part- 
ners of  Klinger  &  Klein  referred  in 
conversation  to  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Lapidus  &  Elenbogen,  or 
vice  versa,  "sucker"  was  the  mildest 
epithet  employed. 

Hence  Morris  Perlmutter  argued 
that  Max  Kirschner  would  resort 


to  Lapidus  &  Elenbogen's  loft  for  comfort  and  advice; 
and  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  elevator  his  surmise  was 
confirmed  by  a  nimbus  emanating  from  the  necktie  of 
a  person  seated  at  the  far  end  of  the  showroom. 

"Hello,  Max!"  Morris  cried;  "who'd  thought  of  seeing 
you  here!" 

Max  rose  to  his  feet  and  extended  his  right  hand  in 
greeting,  whereat  Morris  noted  that  the  four-carat  diamond 
still  sparkled  on  Max's  finger. 

"I  just  left  your  partner  over  at  Hammersmith's, 
Morris,"  Max  said. 

"Sure,  I  know,"  Morris  rejoined;  "that  feller  makes 
a  god  out  of  his  stomach,  Max;  but  that  ain't  here  nor 
there.   Did  you  got  something  to  do  yet,  Max?" 

"I've  got  a  whole  lot  to  do  trying  to  find  a  job,  Morris, 
if  that's  what  you  mean,"  Max  replied. 

Morris  glanced  around  the  showroom,  but  both  Lapidus 
and  Elenbogen  were  absent. 

"Where  are  they?"  Morris  asked. 

"Out  to  lunch,  I  guess,"  Max  replied. 

" Good ! "  Morris  exclaimed.  "Them  suckers  would  like 
to  know  everybody's  business.  You  got  a  few  minutes' 
time,  Max?" 

"Nothing  but  time,"  Max  replied  sadly. 

"Then  come  uptown  a  few  blocks  with  me,"  Morris 
said.   "  I  got  a  proposition  to  make  you." 

Max  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  put  on  his  hat. 

"Yes,  Max,"  Morris  continued  as  they  walked  toward 
the  Prince  Clarence  Hotel,  "I  got  a  proposition  to  make  to 
you,  but  first  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  a  question." 

"Fire  away,"  Max  said. 

"What  did  you  done  with  that  other  diamond  ring 
which  you  used  to  wear —the  big  one?  " 

"I  have  it  home,"  Max  replied.  "What  d'ye  want  to 
know  for?" 

"  I  want  to  lend  you  some  money  on  it,"  Morris  went  on 
calmly;  "also  that  pin  which  you  got  it  and  that  there 
ring.   I  want  to  lend  you  three  thousand  dollars  on  'em." 

"Three  thousand  dollars!"  Max  exclaimed.  "Why, 
the  whole  outfit  isn't  worth  two ! " 

"What  do  I  care?"  Morris  rejoined.  "It's  only  a  loan 
and  I  bet  yer  you  would  quick  pay  me  back." 

Max  paused  on  the  sidewalk  and  stared.  "What's  the 
matter,  Morris?"  he  cried.   "Are  you  sick?" 

"Must  a  feller  got  to  be  sick  to  want  to  help  you  out, 
Max?"  Morris  said.  "And  anyhow,  Max,  it's  as  much  a 
favor  to  us  as  it  is  to  you." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  Prince  Clarence  Hotel 
and  Morris  led  the  way  to  the  cafe. 

"Say,  lookyhere,  Max,  the  whole  thing  is  this,"  he  said 
after  they  were  seated:  "  I'm  going  to  lend  you  three  thou- 
sand dollars  to  go  into  a  business  with  a  feller  which  he  got 
a  store  in  a  small  town  upstate,  and  you're  going  to  do  it." 

Max  shook  his  head. 

"No;  I  ain't,"  he  answered.  "I'm  too  old  a  dog  to 
learn  new  tricks." 

"If  you  sell  goods  wholesale  you  could  sell  'em  retail," 
Morris  declared.  "So,  if  you  would  listen  to  me  I'll  tell 
you  what  the  proposition  is." 


Well,  I  Declare!    You  Take  My  Breath  Away' 


Forthwith  Morris  unfolded  to  Max  the  history  of  Sam 
Green's  mercantile  establishment. 

"And  now,  after  all  them  years,  Max,"  he  concluded, 
"that  feller  gets  practically  run  out  of  town  because  his 
bank  shuts  down  on  him." 

"What's  the  name  of  the  place?"  Max  asked. 

"The  name  of  the  place?"  Morris  repeated. 

"Yes,"  Max  said,  "the  name  of  the  town  where  the 
fellow  comes  from." 

Morris  scratched  his  head  for  a  minute. 

"I  should  remember  the  name  of  every  little  one-horse 
town  where  we  got  customers!"  he  said.  "The  name  of 
the  place  don't  matter,  Max;  it's  got  two  thousand  people 
living  in  it  and  practically  only  one  store,  because  the  way 
Sam  Green  is  running  his  business  now  you  couldn't  call  it 
a  store  at  all." 

Max  rose  from  the  table. 

"I'll  tell  you  the  truth,  Morris,"  he  said;  "what's  the 
use  wasting  our  time?  The  proposition  ain't  attractive. 
I  was  born  and  raised  in  a  one-horse  town  upstate;  and, 
even  though  I  ain't  been  back  for  twenty  years,  I  know 
what  it's  like.   You'll  have  to  excuse  me." 

"But,  Max  "   Morris  commenced. 

"I  needn't  tell  you  that  I'm  more  than  grateful  to  you, 
Morris,"  Max  concluded;  "and  if  ever  I  want  to  dispose 
of  my  diamonds  you  shall  have  first  chance." 

He  shook  Morris'  limp  and  unresisting  hand  and 
returned  at  once  to  the  showroom  of  Lapidus  &  Elenbogen. 

"Any  one  come  for  me,  Miss  Cashman?"  he  asked  the 
bookkeeper,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
the  firm's  monthly  statement. 

"Say,  lookyhere,  Kirschner,"  Louis  Lapidus  called  from 
his  office;  "leave  the  girl  alone,  can't  you?  She's  got 
enough  to  do  tending  to  our  business." 

"I'm  only  asking  her  if  she  has  any  word  for  me,"  Max 
replied. 

"I  don't  care  what  you  are  asking  her,"  Lapidus  said  as 
he  came  out  of  his  office  to  confront  Max.  "You  are  acting 
altogether  too  fresh  around  here,  Kirschner.  Do  you  pay 
rent  here  oder  what?" 

Max  made  no  reply. 

"And  furthermore,"  Lapidus  continued,  "we  got  busi- 
ness to  attend  to  here,  Kirschner,  and  we  couldn't  afford 
to  have  no  dead  ones  hanging  around." 

For  a  brief  interval  he  scowled  at  Max,  who  turned  on 
his  heel  and  made  for  the  elevator  without  another  word. 
His  applications  for  employment  during  the  past  few  days 
had  met  with  polite  refusals  coupled  with  cheerful  prophe- 
cies of  his  early  employment.  To  be  sure,  Max  had  taken 
little  stock  in  this  consoling  optimism,  but  it  had  all 
helped  to  keep  alive  his  spirits,  which  had  sunk  again  to 
their  lowest  ebb  at  Lapidus'  epithet,  "dead  one." 

After  all,  he  was  a  dead  one,  he  reflected  as  he  stumbled 
along  the  sidewalk  toward  his  boarding  house  on  Irving 
Place.  A  man  of  sixty  safely  intrenched  in  his  own  busi- 
ness, with  the  confidence  his  wealth  inspires,  is  in  the  very 
prime  of  life.  But  Max,  with  his  health  impaired  and  his 
employment  taken  away  from  him,  felt  and  looked  a 
decrepit  old  man  as  he  tottered  upstairs  to  his  third-floor 
room  and  flung  himself  on  the  bed, 
where  he  lay  for  more  than  an  hour 
staring  at  the  ceiling. 

During  that  interval  he  reviewed 
his  career  from  the  time  he  helped 
his  father,  a  Prussian  refugee  of 
1848,  in  the  little  country  store 
upstate.  Then  came  his  father's 
death,  followed  by  a  clerkship  in 
the  large  drygoods  business  of  his 
father's  competitors.  After  this  he 
had  moved  to  New  York;  and  from 
that  time  on  he  had  followed  the 
calling  of  a  traveling  salesman  with 
varying  success,  until  at  sixty  he 
found  himself  out  of  health  and 
employment,  with  property  of  less 
than  two  thousand  dollars  as  a 
reserve  fund. 

What  a  fool  he  had  been  not  to 
accept  Perlmutter's  offer!  Never- 
theless it  seemed  futile  for  a  man 
of  sixty  to  make  a  new  start  in  a 
strange  town,  especially  since,  in 
rural  communities,  business  goes  as 
much  by  favor  and  friendship  as  by 
commercial  enterprise.  Now,  had 
he  been  offered  a  partnership  in  a 
store  in  his  native  town,  where  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  renew 
old  acquaintance,  he  might  have 
viewed  the  proposition  differently. 

He  rose  from  the  bed  and  sat 
down  in  an  armchair,  while  his 
mind  reverted  to  more  pleasant 
topics.  He  pictured  to  himself  his 
father's  store  underneath  what  the 
townspeople  called  the  opera  house. 

(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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BY  COMMON  consent  of  all  the  other  nations, 
Germany  has  fallen  heir  to  the  wooden  nutmeg. 
When  it  comes  to  making  and  selling  goods 
nobody  pretends  to  be  afraid  of  her  on  any  other 
score  but  that  of  German  cheapness.  The  Yankee 
stands  behind  the  quality  of  his  machine  tools  and 
typewriters.  The  Britisher  is  stolid  about  the  merits 
of  his  steel  and  cloth.  The  Frenchman  insists  that 
unless  lingerie  comes  from  France  it  is  without  inspira- 
tion. Yet  all  of  them  have  learned  to  fear  the 
German's  ability  to  make  goods  to  sell  at  a  low  price. 
This  nightmare  of  German  cheapness  forms  one  prop 
to  our  high  tariff  and  is  rousing  John  Bull  to  more 
aggressive  commercial  methods. 

If  an  American  business  man  were  to  spend  three  or 
four  weeks  in  Berlin,  however,  he  would  come  home 
with  very  much  altered  ideas  about  German  cheap- 
ness; for  the  Germany  of  today  is  not  cheap  and  low 
prices  are  far  from  being  her  strongest  weapon  in 
international  competition. 

The  German  is  intensely  frugal  in  all  his  ways. 
Not  long  ago  our  electrical  journals  were  making 
good  fun  of  a  new  plan  for  lighting  a  lonely  road 
between  two  Prussian  suburban  towns.  There  are 
nine  arc  lamps  along  this  half-mile  thoroughfare. 
After  ten  P.  M.  the  travel  is  so  slight  that  the 
authorities  thought  it  a  pity  to  keep  those  nine  lights 
burning.  So  they  put  a  slot-meter  in  the  lamp- 
post at  each  end  of  the  road  and  turn  off  the  lights 
every  night  at  ten  o'clock;  and  the  occasional  pedes- 
trian who  wants  the  road  lit  up  after  that  drops  a 
ten-pfennig  piece  in  the  slot  and  for  two  and  a  half 
cents  in  our  money  gets  enough  illumination  to  find 
his  way  home. 

Our  electrical  editors  suggested  that  a  slot-meter 
be  placed  at  the  middle  lamp-post,  so  that  the 
suburbanite  who  was  not  entirely  sober,  and  who 
failed  to  cover  the  half  mile  before  the  lamps  went 
out,  might  put  in  another  ten-pfennig  piece  at  the 
fifth  post  instead  of  groping  his  way  back  in  the 
dark  and  starting  all  over  again.  But  Germany  is 
an  endless  study  in  just  such  economies. 

When  the  Berlin  underground  trains  emerge  for  two 
blocks  in  the  open  all  lights  in  the  cars  are  automatically 
cut  off.  When  the  door  of  a  German  apartment  house  is 
opened  at  night  the  halls  are  lit  up  just  about  long  enough 
to  see  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  A  recent  German 
invention  applies  selenium,  which  is  very  sensitive  to  light, 
to  the  automatic  regulation  of  gas  and  electric  lamps— at 
dusk  a  selenium  cell  lights  them  up  and  at  dawn  turns 
them  off.  Three  or  four  German  families  will  combine  to 
take  a  daily  paper.  The  chambermaid  at  a  hotel  saves 
and  sells  the  canceled  stamps  from  a  guest's  letters.  Ger- 
man forests  not  only  pay  part  of  the  taxes  but  furnish 
valuable  by-products  in  game  and  venison,  which  are 
cheap  almost  all  the  year  round.  "And  so-and-so— and 
so-and-so,"  as  the  Germans  say. 

Frugality  the  Secret  of  Low  Costs 

THIS  frugality  often  looks  like  stinginess  to  the  Yankee 
until  he  grasps  the  general  idea  governing  the  German 
in  all  of  his  economies,  which  is  to  figure  out  a  given  proposi- 
tion so  that  the  work  will  be  done  with  just  as  much  energy 
or  material  as  is  needed  and  no  more. 

In  German  steam  heating,  for  example,  the  pipes  are  so 
small  that  the  Yankee  in  a  modern  Berlin  apartment  may 
have  to  get  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  conduct  a 
search  for  them.  Instead  of  being  placed  openly,  as  with 
us,  they  run  obscurely  along  the  baseboard;  and  instead 
of  our  heavy  conductors,  at  least  an  inch  in  diameter, 
there  will  be  light  pipes  of  half  an  inch  and  even  less,  with 
radiators  small  enough  to  be  hidden  under  a  windowseat. 
Heating  engineers  say  that  the  German  system  is  always 

theoretically 
correct.  For  the 
amount  of  heat 
required  under 
the  climatic 
conditions, 
those  pipes  and 
radiators  are 
quite  ample, 
and  we  might 
do  much  of  our 
heating  with 
the  same  thrifty 
plant.  But  the 
Yankee  and  the 
Englishman  in- 
variably figure 
on  twenty-five 
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to  fifty  per  cent  more  plant  and  steam  than  is  actually 
needed  to  do  the  work.  With  Abe  Potash,  they  go  upon 
the  principle  that  too  much  is  enough. 

This  frugality,  like  the  German's  talent  for  small  details, 
is  at  once  a  strength  and  a  weakness  in  his  industrial 
system. 

It  often  enables  him  to  furnish  a  machine  that  will  do 
given  work  as  well  as  an  English  or  American  device  and  to 
quote  a  lower  price.  At  the  same  time  it  may  restrict  him 
in  his  thinking,  so  that  he  misses  some  of  the  best  results 
of  our  less  careful  system. 

If  German  goods  are  really  cheap  they  usually  fall  into 
one  of  three  classes. 

First  come  toys,  dolls,  cuckoo  clocks,  lace  collars  and 
the  like,  made  partly  or  wholly  by  the  people  in  their 
homes,  in  connection  with  farming  or  other  work.  Even 
German  officers'  wives  do  not  disdain  to  earn  pin-money 
by  embroidering  goods  that  go  into  trade.  These  prod- 
ucts are  cheap  by  our  standards  and  have  a  daintiness  not 
always  obtainable  with  machines;  and  many  an  American 
manufacturer  finds  himself  handicapped  in  competition 
with  them  or  unable  to  compete  at  all,  because  the  same 
class  of  workpeople  is  almost  unknown  in  the  United 
States.  These  cottage  industries  have  been  intelligently 
fostered  by  the  Germans. 

Second  come  dyestuffs,  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals, 
and  so  forth,  which  are  peculiarly  the  products  of  the 
German  genius  for  research.  With  a  long  start  in  this  field 
and  the  utmost  patience  and  adaptability  in  fitting  his 
products  to  the  needs  of  his  customers,  the  German  brother 
has  fully  a  generation's  start  over  other  nations  and  is 
capable  of  holding  it.  He  not  only  makes  countless  new 
coal-tar  dyes  but  sends  technically  skilled  salesmen  into 
English  and  American  mills  to  teach  workpeople  how  to 
get  results  with  them.  He  will  make  special  dyes  to  help 
his  customers  land  orders  and,  if  a  foreman's  interest  is  not 
keen  enough,  does  not  hesitate  to  oil  the  wheels  with  a 
present,  a  typically  German  method  of  putting  life  into 
a  proposition  which  the  Yankee,  in  turn,  often  finds  it 
advisable  to  employ  in  the  Fatherland. 

Third:  among  the  cheap  goods  are  articles  made  by  other 
nations,  which  Germans  have  been  able  to  copy  and  sell 
at  lower  prices.  It  is  here  that  German  cheapness  has 
attracted  the  most  attention  and  it  is  also  at  this  point 
that  it  begins  to  break  down;  for,  though  there  has  been 
a  loud  outcry  over  the  German's  successes  along  this  line, 
he  has  paid  for  many  failures  about  which  little  has  been 
heard. 

Some  years  ago,  it  is  said,  a  German  company  became 
interested  in  American  cash  registers  which  were  being 


introduced  into  the  Fatherland.  A  widely  sold  model 
was  taken  apart  and  copied  exactly  at  a  cost  of  many 
thousand  marks.  The  machine  never  worked,  how- 
ever, because  the  conscientious  Teutons  did  not  copy 
the  American  factory  organization  by  which  such 
devices  are  assembled,  with  its  bonuses  for  superior 
work  and  its  rewards  and  promotions  for  anybody 
making  improvements  in  product  or  methods. 

In  some  respects  the  German  mechanic  is  the  most 
careful  and  economical  in  the  world.  Men  who  have 
managed  factory  forces  in  different  countries  say  the 
British  workman  is  inclined  to  be  wasteful  of  material 
in  comparison,  while  the  American  workman  lacks 
the  technical  training  given  German  lads.  Every 
German  bench-hand  can  read  blueprints  and  draw- 
ings; and  a  systematic  apprenticeship  of  four  years 
must  be  finished  before  employment  can  be  obtained 
as  a  journeyman.  Yet  the  Germans  are  only  just 
beginning  to  grasp  some  of  the  human  points  in 
American  management. 

A  Berliner  and  a  New  Yorker  were  eating  sausage 
and  sauerkraut  in  a  beer  restaurant.  The  German 
showed  the  Yankee  how  to  apply  a  humorous  Ger- 
man test  for  horse  meat  in  sausage.  It  was  very 
simple— a  matter  of  reasoning.  Horse  meat  is  fairly 
certain  to  be  cab  horse.  You  cut  a  frankfurter  into  a 
dozen  slices.  Cabs  stand  in  a  line  waiting  for  pas- 
sengers, and  when  the  one  at  the  head  is  taken  all 
the  others  move  up  a  length.  So,  when  the  end 
slice  of  sausage  is  taken  away  the  other  slices  move  up 
if  it  is  horse  meat— and  there  you  are. 

The  Germans  may  do  that  with  sausage,  but  they 
have  yet  to  learn  to  do  it  with  men. 

When  a  new  foreman  is  wanted  in  Germany  he  is 
probably  taken  in  from  outside  the  factory.  Sugges- 
tions for  improving  the  product  coming  from  a  work- 
man are  often  regarded  as  unwarranted  criticism; 
and  German  courts  have  decided  that  a  workman's 
inventions  belong  to  his  employer.  In  the  German 
chemical  industries,  it  is  true,  technical  men  doing 
research  work  are  paid  according  to  their  discover- 
ies; but  the  American  plan  of  stimulating  employees 
has  hardly  gained  a  foothold  in  the  Fatherland.  Many 
of  the  fine  provisions  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  em- 
ployees that  our  manufacturers  are  now  importing  from 
Germany  are  there  a  matter  of  law  and  inspection. 

American  Factory  Methods  Copied 

THE  German  workman  himself  stands  in  the  way  of  his 
own  advancement  in  this  respect.  He  is  rather  a  stub- 
born class-politician.  To  punish  the  agricultural  interests 
that  keep  the  tariff  on  food  he  is  now  depriving  himself 
of  beer  and  spirits,  though  through  his  vote  and  his  labor 
organization  he  ranges  himself  against  the  business  classes. 

Some  years  ago  suggestion  boxes  were  placed  throughout 
a  Berlin  machine  shop  by  the  director,  who  had  worked  in 
America.  Good  suggestions  came  in  immediately.  Money 
prizes  were  paid  for  them  and  each  man 's  name,  with  the 
amount  given  him,  was  written  up  on  the  blackboard  in 
the  timekeeper's  lodge.  Suddenly  all  suggestions  stopped. 
It  took  several  weeks  to  find  out  why  the  boxes  were  empty. 
Then  a  workman  who  had  taken  several  prizes  told  the 
manager  that  as  soon  as  a  man's  name  was  posted  his  fel- 
lows taunted  him  for  trying  to  rise  out  of  his  class  and 
made  his  life  miserable.  When  the  sums  paid  for  sugges- 
tions were  posted  and  the  men's  names  were  not  revealed, 
good  ideas  began  to  come  in  again. 

An  American  took  a  patented  device  to  Berlin  and  got  a 
German  firm  interested  in  purchasing  the  rights.  The  deal 
depended  upon  successful  application  of  the  new  idea  to 
the  firm's  product.  When  the  Yankee  undertook  to  teach 
this  concern's  workmen  to  make  the  thing,  however,  he 
found  opposition.  They  did  not  think  it  would  be  a  suc- 
cess and  could 
not  be  made  to 
see  through  it 
at  all  until,  on 
a  quiet  sugges- 
tion from  some- 
body who  knew 
the  country,  he 
handed  the 
foreman  a  ten- 
mark  piece  and 
promised  him 
another  as  soon 
as  the  device 
was  finished. 
Next  day  the 
thing  was  ready 
and  worked 
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perfectly.  Ten 
marks  comes  to 
about  two  dol- 
lars and  thirty- 
eight  cents  in 
our  money. 

The  German 
manufacturer 
has  yet  to  learn 
the  money 
value  of  a  scrap- 
heap.  In  many 
factories,  side 
by  side  with  the 
latest  American 
lathes  and 
drills,  may  be 
seen  machines 
thirty  or  forty  years  old,  consuming  ten  times  as  much 
power  as  the  work  warrants  and  taking  up  too  much 
room.  From  our  standpoint  they  are  fit  only  for  a  tech- 
nical museum,  but  the  German  hangs  on  to  them  as  long 
as  a  wheel  will  turn  or  a  bearing  squeak. 

American  standardization  of  product  is  also  but  dimly 
understood;  and  so  it  comes  that  our  sturdy  little  automo- 
biles at  moderate  prices  are  unknown  in  Germany— the 
cheapest  German  runabout,  an  affair  that  goes  on  three 
wheels  for  economy's  sake,  selling  for  as  much  as  would 
buy  a  big  "thirty"  in  America.  Where  real  American 
standardization  has  been  applied,  however,  it  has  pro- 
duced wonders.  One  of  the  big  locomotive  works  near 
Berlin,  under  a  director  with  American  experience,  has 
brought  its  product  down  to  a  uniformity  that  enables  it  to 
construct  many  engines  from  stock  parts;  and  the  saving 
effected  has  been  surprising,  even  in  frugal  Germany. 

Of  course,  in  a  country  with  the  enormous  industrial 
output  of  Germany  there  can  be  found  every  sort  of  fac- 
tory from  the  most  modern  to  the  most  backward.  To 
regard  the  German  lightly  as  a  competitor  because  he  gets 
results  by  methods  different  from  our  own  would  be  to 
make  a  very  grave  error  in  judgment.  The  German  is 
highly  efficient  and  the  American  manufacturer  who  meets 
him  on  common  ground  will  have  his  hands  full;  but  the 
impression,  which  is  so  general  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  that  the  German  is  dangerous  only  because  he 
is  cheap  surely  ought  to  be  corrected. 

The  Germany  of  the  Future 

WHEN  the  German  brother  began  making  goods,  forty 
years  ago,  he  started  out  with  a  moderate  line  of  dolls, 
penny  whistles  and  brass  jewelry.  Being  poor  and  willing 
to  work  almost  as  many  hours  as  a  Chinaman,  and  con- 
tent to  live  on  black  bread  and  sausage,  he  quoted  prices 
accordingly.  Nobody  took  him  seriously.  Most  of  his 
goods,  anyway,  were  things  people  bought  around  Christ- 
mas to  give  somebody  else.  Other  nations  ridiculed  him, 
but  the  German  brother  stuck  to  it.  He  turned  up  all 
over  the  world  in  his  humble  way  and  took  either  an 
order  or  a  kick  with  equal  grace— and  in  any  language. 
Hard  plugging  of  this  sort  was  bound  to  count.   By  and  by 


he  began  to  get  on  and  the  factories  in  the  Fatherland 
grew;  and,  though  he  did  not  always  develop  originality 
in  production,  he  did  unfold  an  amazing  talent  for  linking 
up  one  enterprise  with  another  for  economical  production 
and  backing  them  all  with  his  Government. 

Today  the  German  brother  is  growing  wealthy  and 
making  himself  felt  as  an  international  banking  power. 
If  one  of  the  exquisite  young  Berlin  bucks  who  turns  up 
at  the  Kaiserhof  with  a  monocle  were  stripped  it  would 
often  be  found  that  he  wears  a  celluloid  dickey  instead  of 
a  shirt;  but  the  percentage  of  shirts  worn  in  Germany 
is  steadily  increasing.  The  factory  hours  are  steadily 
decreasing.  The  standards  of  living  become  better  and 
better  each  year.  The  old  cheap  Germany  of  the  past  is 
disappearing;  and  as  the  German  brother  spruces  up  and 
goes  in  for  high  life,  sports  and  foreign  travel,  his  ability  to 
quote  low  prices  becomes  less  and  less  a  factor  in  com- 
petition. Shirts  cost  money.  Having  them  washed  is  a 
steady  overhead  charge. 

Methods  That  Bring  Orders 

THESE  changes,  however,  in  no  way  decrease  the  German 
knack  of  organization  and  do  not  weaken  the  solid 
foreign  connections  Germany  has  built  up  all  around  the 
earth.  Any  nation  that  would  successfully  compete  must 
drop  the  old  slighting  reference  to  German  cheapness  and 
study  the  points  in  which  the  Fatherland  is  strong  and 
upon  which  it  usually  lands  the  contract. 

Not  long  ago  some  South  African  promoters  went  to 
London  to  buy  equipment  for  an  electrical  water-power 
project.  Their  preference  was  naturally  British.  The 
London  prices  were  satisfactory.  But  a  modern  water- 
power  enterprise  costs  money.  The  promoters  asked  for 
several  years'  time  to  make  payments.  The  British  manu- 
facturers said  they  were  sorry  but,  not  being  bankers,  they 
could  not  tie  up  capital  so  long.  When  these  promoters 
went  to  British  bankers  they  got  no  accommodation.  By 
some  shortcoming  of  the  London  money  market,  profit- 
able water-power  enterprises  in  the  colonies  must  usually 
be  financed  at  home.  London  investors  take  colonial 
bonds  in  great  quantities  and  stocks  in  railways  and  indus- 
trial companies,  but  water-power  securities  go  begging. 
Eventually  the  South  Africans  went  to  Berlin;  and  there 
the  close  relations  between  the  banks  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  electrical  equipment  made  it  easy  to  give  the 
South  Africans  just  what  they  wanted,  at  the  proper  price, 
and  with  ample  time  to  pay  the  bill. 

John  Bull  howls  "German  cheapness!"  every  time  he 
loses  such  an  order;  but  it  is  really  German  organization 
that  brings  John  to  grief,  and  the  contract  is  taken  away 
from  him  upon  a  technicality  as  often  as  upon  a  lower  price. 

In  the  United  States  the  competition  of  Germany  has 
been  felt  chiefly  at  home,  and  the  vast  quantities  of  cheap 
novelties  that  come  in  over  our  high  tariff  wall  have  given 
us  similar  wrong  ideas  about  German  products.  Many  of 
the  commodities  upon  which  we  base  our  fear  of  German 
cheapness,  however,  are  things  upon  which  we  would  proba- 
bly be  unable  to  compete  successfully  even  were  the  tariff 
made  still  higher,  because  Germany  has  too  great  a  natural 
aptitude  for  making  them  and  has  too  long  a  start.   If  the 


tariff  wall 
comes  down 
another  phase 
of  German  com- 
petition will  be 
presented.  The 
American  firms 
making  ma- 
chine tools 
which  are  now 
being  sold  to 
German  con- 
cerns will  find 
similar  devices 
coming  back 
with  practical 
improvements. 
Instead  of  steal- 
ing artistic  designs  in  textiles  from  small  samples  of  German 
goods  and  making  them  up  safely  behind  a  tariff  schedule, 
other  American  manufacturers  will  be  driven  to  develop 
designs  of  their  own  and  our  schools  to  teach  design.  As  the 
balance  of  foreign  trade  begins  to  go  against  us,  with  our 
decreasing  foreign  sales  of  foodstuffs  and  our  ever-increasing 
appetite  for  manufactured  goods  from  other  countries,  the 
American  will  be  driven  abroad  into  international  markets. 
There  he  will  find  that  it  is  not  German  cheapness  that 
counts  so  much  as  the  fact  that  the  German  brother  is 
Johnny-on-the-spot,  with  his  branch  offices  and  branch 
banks,  his  connections,  his  ships  and  his  magnificent 
export  salesmen.  We  have  been  building  up  at  home  an 
industrial  system  that  takes  care  of  our  own  consumers 
as  no  other  consumer  in  the  world  is  taken  care  of.  Ger- 
many, forced  abroad  for  customers,  has  learned  to  take 
care  of  foreign  consumers  better  than  any  other  nation, 
and  even  to  give  them  better  service  than  her  own  con- 
sumers get  at  home.  The  German  brother  can  teach  us 
points  and  we  can  teach  him.  When  both  of  us  get  to 
doing  business  on  more  intimate  terms  each  will  unques- 
tionably learn  from  the  other.  Instead  of  the  dreadful 
industrial  war  to  the  death,  there  will  be  mutual  industrial 
growth  upon  the  big  increase  of  trade  that,  as  we  have  learned 
at  home,  always  comes  of  vigorous,  intelligent  competition. 

Editor's  Note  -  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
James  H.  Collins.   The  third  will  be  published  in  an  early  number. 

JOHN  P.  IRISH,  the  San  Francisco  orator  and  office- 
holder, was  entertaining  Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet,  one 
night.  Upon  hearing  a  particularly  funny  story  by  the 
host  the  poet  fell  off  his  chair  in  a  paroxysm  of  mirth. 

Irish  thought  the  poet  had  a  seizure  of  some  kind  and  he 
rushed  to  the  sideboard,  took  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  stuck 
the  top  of  it  into  Miller's  mouth,  hoping  to  revive  him. 

Presently  Miller  waved  his  hands  feebly  and  Irish 
removed  the  bottle. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Irish  solicitously. 
"Remove  the  cork!"  whispered  the  poet  hoarsely. 
"  Remove  the  cork ! " 
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Brilliant  When  Papa's  Msleep. 


It  Makes  Him  Fussy  ' 


WOMAN,"  says  the  dictionary,  "is  an  adult  human 
female."  What  a  libel  it  is,  to  be  sure !  We  know 
it's  a  libel— you  and  I  and  Jim  Warren— we  who 
have  fallen  under  the  subtle  spell  of  woman's  witchery;  we 
who  have  basked  in  the  lure  of  her  haunting  smile;  we  who 
have  gazed  upon  the  glory  of  her  gold-burned  hair;  we 
who  have  been  stricken  sheer  dumb  by  the  mystery  and 
coquetry  of  her  eyes;  we  who  have  dreamed  rose-dreams 
and  eaten  to  repletion  of  the  lotus— we  know  that's  all 
hocus-pocus.  "An  adult  human  female!"  Forsooth! 
So  is  the  moon  a  piece  of  green  cheese  and  the  sun  a 
pennyworth  of  sulphur  matches— and  the  star-pierced  sky 
a  tin  dipper  turned  topsyturvy  over  all. 

Jim  Warren  meditated  gently  upon  these  things  at  the 
end  of  his  day  of  awakening.  He  had  expected  a  sordid 
day,  a  day  of  political  trafficking.  Instead  it  had  been  a 
day  filled  to  bursting  with  the  charm  of  Her;  a  day  of 
sensuous  delight  to  be  viewed  through  half-veiled  eyes;  a 
day  of  gay  chatter  and  lazy  content,  unmarred  by  one 
thought  beyond  the  fleeting  present.  Somewhere  out  in 
the  mercenary  world  men  toiled  and  haggled  and  died  and 
were  born  again;  somewhere  out  there  great  games  were 
being  played  for  great  stakes;  but  here  was  he  in  this  big, 
rambling  country  house,  perched  on  a  crag  overlooking 
the  thunderous  sea.  Everything  else  was  very  far  away, 
indistinct,  immaterial— for  She  was  here.  For  that  one 
day  he  chose  not  to  remember  that  he  was  a  maker  of 
plows  and  she  one  of  a  class  apart,  a  daughter  of  millions, 
intrenched  behind  those  barriers  that  convention  says 
must  not  be  broken  down  by  the  man  who  works  with  his 
hands.  She  belonged  to  Lewis,  yes;  but  he  didn't  permit 
that  thought  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  that  wonderful  day. 

They  had  breakfasted  alone,  Edna  and  Jim  Warren. 
She  had  come  to  him  there  in  the  sun-drenched  breakfast 
room,  rosy  as  the  dawn,  vibrant  with  life,  a  smile  in  her 
eyes. 

"Isn't  it  a  glorious  view?"  She  swept  a  hand  toward 
the  windows.  Far  below  the  surf  crashed  against  the 
jagged  breast  of  the  rocks;  on  the  horizon  white  sails 
fluttered  in  the  brilliant  January  sunshine.  "Father  and 
I  come  here  every  week-end,  rain  or  shine,  snow  or  sleet. 
This  is  our  part  of  the  week.  I  get  very  tired  of  the  city, 
but  here— I  love  this  place."  She  extended  her  arms  in  a 
gesture  all-enveloping.  "In  summer,  of  course,  we  live 
here." 

"I  can  imagine  you  would  love  it,"  said  Jim  Warren. 

She  sat  down  and  babbled  of  many  things— of  flower 
gardens  she  planned;  of  curling,  purple  waters  on  the 
beach;  of  gaunt  gray  stones  in  the  hil's;  of  birds  and  trail- 
ing vines,  and  pictures  and  music— and  automobiles.  He 


said  little.  He  was  content  to  listen  to  the  rhythm 
of  her  voice,  to  watch  the  play  of  expression  on  her 
face,  to  study  the  color  of  her  eyes.  He  wondered 
what  color  they  were.   They  seemed  all  colors. 

After  breakfast  he  had  smoked  a  while,  then  wan- 
dered idly  about  the  house.  Every  nook  and  corner 
of  it  reflected  the  magic  of  her  touch.  He  found  it 
in  the  sturdy  comfort  of  the  great  living  room,  in 
the  daintiness  of  the  sun-bathed  conservatory,  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  music  room.  The  town  house  was 
merely  a  show  place  for  furniture  and  art,  and  rare 
and  curious  trifles;  here  was  a  home.  There  was  a 
cheerful  litter  of  books  and  ribbons  and  feminine 
knickknacks;  and  on  a  spindle-legged  worktable  was 
an  embroidery  ring  with  a  half-worked  flower  in  the 
center.  Jim  Warren  ventured  to  pick  it  up  and  look 
at  it.  He  didn't  remember  when  he  had  last  seen  one. 

Pending  that  time  when  his  host  should  choose  to 
appear,  Jim  Warren  went  to  his  room  for  his  heavy 
coat,  intending  to  go  for  a  stroll.  Quite  involunta- 
rily, as  he  passed  along  the  hall,  he  glanced  through 
a  half-open  door  and  saw— a  slipper,  turned  upside 
down  on  the  floor.  It  startled  him.  He  averted  his 
eyes,  as  though  he  had  gazed  upon  forbidden  things. 

When  he  came  downstairs  again  he  heard  Edna  in 
the  music  room.    She  was  playing  very  softly  and 
singing  something — he  didn't  know  what.  He  peered 
in.  She  recognized  his  presence  by  a  sidelong  glance 
and  a  little  smile,  then  went  on  to  the  end  of  her  song. 
"Isn't  it  charming?"   She  referred  to  the  song. 
"  It  is."  He  referred  to  the  voice. 
"It  should  be  sung  more  brilliantly,  of  course," 
she  explained,  "but  I  can't  be  brilliant  when  papa's 
asleep."  She  laughed  a  little.  "It  makes  him  fussy." 

Jim  Warren  didn't  go  for  his  stroll  after  all.  He 
dropped  the  heavy  coat  across  a  chair  and  sat  down. 
"Please  go  on,"  he  requested. 
"What  shall  I  sing?  What  is  your  favorite? " 
"I  have  no  favorite." 
Wrapped  in  the  ineffable  charm  of  young  woman- 
hood, at  times  oblivious  of  his  presence,  she  sat  at 
the  piano  for  a  long  time  playing,  occasionally  sing- 
ing, always  softly.   It  fitted  in  with  Jim  Warren's  mood. 
There  had  been  so  much  of  clangor  and  tumult  in  his  life! 
He  loved  to  watch  the  coruscations  of  light  in  her  hair, 
the  grace  and  mastery  of  her  touch,  the  dreaminess  in 
her  eyes.    She  seemed  very  far  away. 
Suddenly  she  turned  around. 

"Do  you  know,  I  can't  get  over  the 
impression  that  you  and  I  met  some- 
where before  that  day  in  the  bank?" 
she  exclaimed  impulsively.  "I  had  seen 
your  picture,  of  course,  but  even  before 

that  " 

"I  had  never  seen  your  picture  and 
I  had  the  same  impression." 

"Odd,  isn't  it? "   There  were  thought- 
ful little  crinkles  about  her  eyes.  "Have 
you  lived  long  in  Warburton?  " 
"All  my  life." 

"I  hardly  think  it  could  have  been 
there,  because  I  don't  remember  that  I 
was  ever  there  but  once;  that  was  when 
I  was  a  little  girl.  I  remember  that  very 
distinctly."  The  perplexity  passed  from 
her  face;  she  smiled  at  some  recollection. 
"Father  and  I  went  through  an  enormous 
factory  or  foundry,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  while  we  were  there.  He  had  gone 
out  to  see  Mr.  Chase,  the  manager,  on 
business  and  I  insisted  on  seeing  the 
shops  where  the  men  were  at  work.  It 
was  wonderful!" 

In  that  instant  Jim  Warren  knew  her. 

"The  Atlas  Plow  Works ! "  he  said.  " I 
am — or  rather  I  was  until  I  resigned  a 
short  while  ago — superintendent  there." 

"Superintendent?"  she  repeated 
thoughtfully.  "Perhaps  that's  where  I 
saw  you ! "  He  chose  to  remain  silent ;  he 
wanted  her  to  remember  him.  "That 
was  nine  or  ten  years  ago;  if  you  were 
superintendent  then  you  must  have  been 
a  very  young  superintendent." 

"I  have  been  superintendent  only  for 
three  or  four  years."  He  was  smiling, 
waiting. 

After  a  moment  she  shook  her  head. 

"That  was  one  of  the  wonder  days  of 
my  life,"  she  ran  on.   "It  was  all  so  hot 
and  noisy  and  clanky.  It  seemed  incredi-         "You  Make 
ble  to  me  that  men  could  work  in  such  a  and  g 


place.  In  the  foundry,  I  remember,  they  moved  about  in 
the  murk  like  demons,  I  thought.   There  was  a  spouting 
and  spatter  of  iron  so  hot  that  it  ran  like  water.  They  took 
it  in  ladles  and  poured  it  into  boxes  full  of  sand." 
"Moulds,"  Jim  Warren  told  her. 

"I  could  feel  the  heat  on  my  face  all  the  way  across  the 
room,  yet  they  didn't  seem  to  mind.  I  am  sure  at  some 
time  Dante  must  have  visited  a  foundry!"  She  was  gaz- 
ing at  him  now  with  those  wonder  eyes  he  remembered  so 
well— how  had  he  ever  forgotten!  "After  that  we  went 
into  the  hammer-room— trip-hammers,  don't  they  call 
them?— where  they  were  making  plows.  And  there 
were  furnaces  too— great,  open-mouthed,  greedy-looking 
furnaces." 

She  paused.  Jim  Warren's  sky-blue  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her  face.  Finally  he  took  up  the  thread  of  the 
narrative: 

"And  you  and  your  father  and  Mr.  Chase  stopped  near 
one  of  the  hammers  and  looked  on  while  the  hammer-man 
worked— and  finally  Mr.  Chase  placed  his  watch  on  the 
anvil  and  the  hammer-man  smashed  the  crystal.  Then 
you  placed  your  watch  on  the  anvil  and  that  crystal  was 
only  cracked !  And  when  you  were  going  away  you  turned 
back  at  the  door  and  smiled  at  the  hammer-man— didn't 
you?" 

Charming  bewilderment  was  depicted  on  her  face;  she 
was  struggling  to  remember.  Her  hand  involuntarily 
touched  the  watch  on  her  bosom — the  same  watch. 

"Then— then  you  must  have  been  there?"  she  asked 
him  quickly. 

"I  was"— Jim  Warren  was  smiling— "I  was  the 
hammer-man." 

Suddenly  Edna  remembered.  It  was  something  in  the 
whimsical  sky-blue  eyes  of  him  that  bridged  that  chasm 
of  years.  Sudden  realization  brought  sudden  confusion. 
She  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  reconcile  things  all  at  once. 
The  hammer-man,  with  arms  bared  to  the  shoulders, 
grimed,  sinewy — was  this  man  the  same? — this  rather 
well-dressed,  clean-cut,  smiling  individual  who  was  sitting 
opposite  her? 

"It  leaves  me  quite— quite  breathless,"  she  faltered  at 
last,  with  a  queer  little  laugh.  "I  can  hardly  make  myself 
believe  that— that  we  " 

"I  understand." 

Now  that  she  remembered,  Jim  Warren  wondered  if  it 
would  make  any  difference.   He  knew  grimly  that  it  was 
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not  meet  that  they  should  fraternize  on  a  common  level. 
The  color  surged  into  her  cheeks.  Why?  He  asked  that 
question  many  times. 

XVII 

IT  WAS  on  the  morning  following  that  day  of  rose- 
dreams  that  Dwight  Tillinghast  bared  his  hypocritical 
soul  to  Jim  Warren;  and  an  unsavory  spectacle  it  was. 
Psychologically  the  exhibition  was  interesting,  politically 
it  might  be  useful;  so,  in  furtherance  of  the  big  idea  and 
despite  an  unholy  inclination  to  take  the  honorable 
speaker  by  his  august  windpipe  and  throttle  him,  Jim 
Warren  listened  attentively.  Smug  and  lofty  and  unut- 
terably pompous  Tillinghast  was  typical  of 
a  class  that,  having  all  else,  seeks  political 
preferment.  With  wealth  at  his  command, 
coupled  with  an  unbounded  egotism  and 
the  support  of  Francis  Everard  Lewis,  he 
couldn't  see  why  he  shouldn't  have  any- 
thing he  wanted.  In  fact,  he  didn't  mind 
confiding  in  Mr.  Warren  to  the  extent  of 
saying  he  was  going  to  be  the  next  gov- 
ernor—and, by  the  way,  that  was  one  of  the 
things  they  must  discuss.  It  didn't  happen 
that  Mr.  Warren  was  committed  to  any 
other  man? 

No;  Mr.  Warren  was  not. 
"Ah!"    It  was  as  if  a  vast  wind  were 
blowing  in  a  cavern.    "Could  I,  in  that 
event,  count  upon  your  support?" 

"It  all  depends,"  Jim  Warren  told  him. 
"It  all  depends?"  Tillinghast  echoed. 
"I'd  just  as  soon  see  you  governor  as 
any  man  I  know,  except  myself,"  said  Jim 

Warren ;  "but  ' ' 

"Except  yourself?"  Tillinghast  seemed 
a  bit  aghast  at  the  suggestion.  His  fat, 
shallow  eyes  were  reassured  at  the  grin  on 
Jim  Warren's  face.  "Ah!  I  see!  A  joke! 
Ha-ha!" 

"Yes,  a  joke— ha-ha!" 
"Very  good."    Tillinghast  paused  pon- 
derously ere  he  voiced  the  next  question. 
"You — er — and  Mr.  Lewis  had  some  sort  of 
an  interview  the  other  night,  I  believe?" 
Jim  Warren  nodded. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  that  you  are  friends 
again."  Tillinghast  rubbed  his  pudgy  hands 
together.  "Possibly  something  was  said 
about  a — a  vacant  place  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Structures?" 

"I  believe  the  matter  was  mentioned, 
yes." 

"  Well— er— that  vacant  place— er  " 

"I  think,  perhaps,  I  can  say  what  you 
want  to  say,  Mr.  Tillinghast.  You'll  give 
me  the  vacant  place  on  that  committee  if  I 
support  you  in  your  fight  for  governor— is 
that  it?" 

Tillinghast  seemed  astonished  at  the  ease 
and  directness  with  which  the  proposition 
had  been  put. 

"Precisely."    He  beamed. 

"And  if  we  agree  on  terms,  then  what?" 
Jim  Warren  wanted  to  know. 

The  honorable  speaker  arose  and  wan- 
dered aimlessly  about  the  library  for  a  time, 
pausing  now  and  then  to  shoot  a  curious 
glance  at  Jim  Warren.  This  redheaded  man 
made  him  feel  uncomfortable;  there  was  a 
direct,  cold-blooded  manner  about  him  that  he  didn't  alto- 
gether like.   Jim  Warren  sat  smoking,  gazing  at  the  floor. 

"  I've  made  no  secret  among  my  ff iends  of  my  candidacy 
for  governor,  Mr.  Warren,"  he  said  at  last.  "Now  I  have 
no  fears  for  Mr.  Lewis'  end  of  the  state— your  end— but 
I  am  a  little  afraid  of  the  upper  end  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Lewis  and  I  have  agreed  upon  a  plan  that  will  insure  all 
the  state  to  me.  The  fight  will  have  to  be  made  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Structures." 

"Yes?"   Jim  Warren  lifted  his  gaze  inquiringly. 

"Mr.  Lewis  and  I  think— in  fact,  we  know,"  he 
amended — "that  the  way  to  pull  the  upper  part  of  the 
state  solidly  is  to  give  those  people  up  there  what  they 
want.  Now  there  has  been  some  clamor  up  there  for 
recreation  piers,  a  new  state  school  and  libraries,  and 
what-not.  The  present  governor  is  opposed  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  necessary  for  all  these  things." 

"It  would  run  into  millions— wouldn't  it?"  asked  Jim 
Warren. 

"It  would,  yes,"  Tillinghast  agreed  complacently. 
"If  bills  should  be  introduced  to  this  end— that  is,  giving 
them  all  they' want  and  more— and  I,  as  speaker,  stood 
back  of  them  and  made  a  fight  for  them— do  you  see  I 
would  be  their  champion?  I  would  be  the  man  they  want." 

"And  it  would  only  cost  the  state  a  few  million  dol- 
lars?" Jim  Warren  put  in.  He  glanced  up  quite  casually 
into  Tillinghast's  fat  face.  "In  other  words,  the  state 
would  pay  for  the  privilege  of  electing  you  governor?" 


Tillinghast  didn't  like  the  way  he  put  it.  What  a 
coarse,  tactless  person,  to  be  sure! 

"You  don't  understand,  Mr.  Warren,"  he  went  on  to 
explain.  "If  any  bill  was  passed  the  governor  would  veto 
it;  and,  in  the  first  place,  it  couldn't  be  passed.  Certainly 
we  couldn't  pass  it  over  the  governor's  veto,  but  the 
moral  effect  would  be  the  same." 

Slowly  it  dawned  upon  Jim  Warren. 

"  Oh ! "  he  said.   "  It's  only  a  grandstand  play." 

Tillinghast  grunted.  Why  did  this  man  insist  on  calling 
everything  by  its  first  name? 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  care  a  hang  whether  those 
people  up  there  get  their  recreation  piers  and  schools  and 
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libraries  or  not,"  the  speaker  went  on;  "but  the  bill  would 
precipitate  a  big  fight  and,  whatever  else  came  of  it,  it 
would  strengthen  me  in  that  end  of  the  state." 

"And  why,"  asked  the  maker  of  plows  quietly— "why 
does  Lewis  choose  me  for  this  committee?" 

"Because  you  are  a  fighter,  Mr.  Warren."  The  speaker 
beamed  upon  him  fatly.  "Because  you  have  suddenly 
become  one  of  the  influential  men  of  the  state.  With  you 
on  my  side— don't  you  see  the  possibilities?" 

Tillinghast's  hand  lay  hot  and  moist  on  his  shoulder; 
Jim  Warren  wriggled  out  from  under  it  and  went  to  the 
window.  His  sinewy  fingers  were  clenched. 

"You  are  planning  to  hand  them  a  gold  brick  up  there 
and  I  am  to  be  the  middleman?"  he  asked  slowly. 

"Not  at  all!"— suavely.  "I'm  going  to  try  to  give 
them  something  they  want.  If  I  don't  succeed  it  isn't  my 
fault.  You  are  the  man  to  make  the  fight.  I  think  so 
well  of  you— Lewis  and  I  both  think  so  well  of  you— that 
not  only  are  we — am  I — willing  to  make  you  a  member  of 
that  committee  but  we'd  be  glad  to  make  you  chairman." 

Chairman!  The  word  sent  a  thrill  through  the  sturdy 
figure  of  Jim  Warren.  Chairman!  The  big  idea  was 
coming  through! 

"And  what  else  do  I  get?"  Jim  Warren  queried  quietly. 

"What  else?   I  don't  understand." 

Jim  Warren  turned  upon  him  suddenly. 

"Tillinghast,  I  know  your  situation  precisely,"  he  said 
tersely.    "Lewis  was  absolute  dictator  of  his  end  of  the 


state.   When  I  beat  him  I  ripped  his  following  wide  open. 
That  following  is  mine  now.   He  still  handles  the  money- 
bag and  his  influence  in  the  legislature  is  no  less  than  it 
was;  but  among  the  voters  in  my  end  of  the  state  he  has 
lost  caste.   Now  you  figure  that  if  you  have  Lewis  on  your 
side,  as  you  have,  and  can  get  me  on  your  side,  you  will 
gain  all  that  Lewis  has  lost  and  more.   Isn't  that  so?" 
The  honorable  speaker  hemmed  and  hawed  about  it. 
"It  is."   Jim  Warren  answered  his  own  question.  "In 
other  words,  with  both  of  us  on  your  side,  that  end  of  the 
state  is  certain  to  go  for  Tillinghast.   I  am  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  you  if  you  carry  that  end  of  the  state;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  placate  me  with  this  committee  job— and  all  I 
have  to  do  is  to  further  your  interests  in  the 
other  end  of  the  state  with  this  -this  gold 
brick.    Now  I'm  asking  you  what  else  I 
am  to  get  out  of  it?    I  mean,  of  course,  in 
addition  to  the  place  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Structures." 

Tillinghast  gasped  and  sat  down  heavily. 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  im- 
pending disaster.  Something  was  going  to 
drop  in  a  minute.  This  redheaded  whirl- 
wind was  the  person  to  drop  it.  Why  hadn't 
he  let  Lewis  deal  with  him? 

"I  had  assumed  that  a  place  on  one  im- 
portant committee  would  satisfy  a  first-year 
man,  who  rarely  gets  on  any  committee  of 
consequence,"  he  argued.  "I  am  certain 
that  I  am  violating  every  precedent  by 
making  you  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Now  you  want  more!" 

Jim  Warren  stared  at  him  reflectively. 
"I  happen  to  know  there's  still  a  vacant 
place  on  Railroads,"  he  went  on.    "If  I 

could  get  that  too  " 

The  honorable  speaker  moaned  a  little 
and  perspiration  broke  out  on  his  brow. 

"  It's  unheard  of ! "  he  expostulated.  "I'd 
antagonize  men  whom  I  couldn't  afford  to 

antagonize.   I'd  " 

Suddenly  that  illuminating  grin  of  Jim 
Warren's  broke  forth  and  shone  like  a  bea- 
con of  hope.  Tillinghast  drew7  a  long  breath 
of  relief. 

"I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Tillinghast,"  Jim 
Warren  suggested:  "I'll  compromise  with 
you:  You  make  me  chairman  of  Public- 
Structures  and  give  me  a  place  on  Rail- 
roads—or I  won't  accept  any  place  on  any 
committee." 

Here  was  confusion  and  more  of  it.  Till- 
inghast edged  away  a  little  from  the  calloused 
hands  of  him.  The  man  was  insane! 

"In  other  words,  give  me  all  I  want  or 
nothing!"  Jim  Warren  continued  naively. 

"But  I  don't  see  "  Tillinghast  began 

helplessly. 

"All  or  nothing,"  Jim  Warren  repeated. 
His  mouth  had  grown  hard  again.  "You 
won't  have  to  urge  me  to  make  your  fight 
for  recreation  piers  and  the  rest  of  it.  I'll 
make  a  fight  and  put  fireworks  in  it.  Whether 
you  believe  in  'em  or  not,  I  do.  I  believe 
in  a  state  giving  its  citizens  all  it  can  afford 
and  more.  All  or  nothing!"  he  concluded 
abruptly. 

The  honorable  speaker  was  a  little  pale 
but  thoroughly  tame  when  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Structures 
and  the  new-  member  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads  went 
out  of  the  room  whistling. 

xvm 

THEY  came  out  of  the  house  together,  Edna  Tillinghast 
and  Jim  Warren  — Edna  slim  and  graceful  in  her  short 
walking  skirt,  heavily  booted,  heavily  gloved,  with  the 
glory  of  her  hair  hidden  beneath  a  saucy  tam-o'-shanter. 
They  came  out  of  the  house  together  into  the  winter  sun- 
shine. There  was  a  tang  of  salt  in  the  air— swept  in  from 
the  sea  which  spumed  on  the  rocks— and  a  boisterous, 
playful  wind  which  painted  Edna's  cheeks  the  color  of  a 
rose  and  whipped  her  skirts  about  her. 

"Which  shall  it  be?"  she  asked  at  the  end  of  the  long 
drive.   "Over  the  hills  or  along  the  beach?" 

"If  you  leave  it  to  me,"  answered  Jim  Warren,  "I  say 
the  beach.  I  like  the  ocean.  A  hill  can  only  stand 
majestically  still  and  look  imposing,  but  the  ocean  can 
kick  up  a  deuce  of  a  row  if  it  has  a  mind." 

"Do  I  understand  from  that  that  you  like  a  deuce  of  a 
row,  as  you  call  it?"   Edna  was  laughing. 
"We  grow7  to  like  what  we're  used  to." 
"You  are  used  to  rows?" 

"I've  spent  the  last  twelve  years  of  my  life  in  a  plow 
factory.  And  now  I'm  in  politics!"  He  grinned.  "I 
mean  that  I'd  like  Niagara  Falls  more  than  I  would 
Gibraltar,  for  the  sole  reason  that  one  moves  and  the 

Other  doesn't."      Continued  on  Page  36) 
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41  Heal  the  Pony's  Sore  Leg  and  Have  Mercy  on  Father's  Soul  t 
IX 

I HAVE  never  known  how  to  account  for  the  sensation 
Lavinia  Scarrott's  portrait  of  me  created.  The  moment 
the  paint  was  dry  she  left  with  it  for  Washington. 
Two  weeks  had  passed  since  I  had  heard  from  Adam,  the 
longest  time  that  had  ever  elapsed  since  our  marriage;  and 
after  the  going  of  Lavinia  my  heart  failed  me  completely. 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  resist  sending  him  a  wail- 
ing, contrite  letter  but  for  the  fact  that  I  had  promised 
her  to  wait  two  more  weeks  before  writing,  in  case  I  did 
not  hear  from  him.    If  you  have  lived  well  and  bravely 
you  do  not  weep  often  after  you  are  forty.  You  know  the 
childish  futility  of  tears;  but  I  seemed  to  be  slipping  away 
into  one  of  those  trances  of  sorrow  so  peculiar  to  women. 
I  neglected  the  children  some  and  spent  most  of  my  time 
in  the  garden.   There  were  shrubs  and  plants  in  it  nearer 
my  own  age  and  I  found  them  more  companionable. 
Little  Adam  made  of 
himself  a  nuisance.  He 
retained  the  bland,  vacu- 
ous   expression    of  his 
infancy  and  a  power  of 
silence  that  was  either 
stupid    or  sympathetic 
according  to  the  way  you 
interpreted  it.  He  tagged 
after  me  with  unremitting 
devotion.  This  may  have 
been  because  the  calico 
pony  had  at  last  gone  lame 
and  was  of  no  use,  but  I 
have  always  treasured  the 
thought  that  the  child  was 
so  kin  to  me  he  felt  that 
something  was  wrong  and 
desired  to  atone  for  it  with 
his  own  quaint  devotion. 
He  had  a  knowledge  of 
slugs  and  crickets  and 
rosebush  scales  that 
Langston  and  Evangeline 
scorned;  and  he  waxed 
fierce  in  his  destruction  of 
these  by  way  of  engaging 
my  attention  and  winning 
my  commendation.  He 
was  the  only  one  who  was 
still  young  enough  to  say 
his  prayers  at  my  knee. 
One  night  he  added  this 
horrifying  sentence  to  his 
little  singsong  petition  of 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep":  "And please  damn 


all  the  slugs  and  beetles 
and  crickets  and  scales 
in  mother's  garden, 
heal  the  pony's  sore 
leg  and  have  mercy 
on  father's  soul!" 

I  never  was  a  laughing  woman,  but  I  have 
always  believed  that  I  had  somewhere  a  dumb 
sense  of  humor.  Little  Adam  was  the  only 
child  I  had  who  constantly  stirred  it  into  a 
curious  starshine  of  inward  mirth.  The  other 
children  were  brilliant,  like  their  father,  but 
he  was  stupid  like  his  mother.  He  belonged 
to  life  rather  than  to  mind. 

One  day,  about  ten  days  after  Lavinia's 
departure,  the  evening  mail  brought  a  copy  of 
the  Washington  Post  sealed  around  the  middle 
with  an  envelope  bandage.  It  was  addressed 
to  me  in  Lavinia's  staccato  chirography.  On 
one  of  the  inside  pages  was  a  long  account  of 
her  art  exhibit  marked  with  a  blue  pencil. 

"The  feature  of  the  exhibit,"  wrote  the 
critic,  "was  Miss  Scarrott's  new  picture,  The 
American  Eve.    From  the  opening  hour  to 
the  close  her  guests  crowded  before  this  can- 
vas, shocked,  amazed  and  delighted.  The 
figure  is  that  of  an  immense  woman  seated  in 
an  ugly  high-backed  chair  before  an  open 
window,  which  gives  an  Eden  glimpse  at 
twilight  of  a  garden  filled  with  the  ragged 
stalks  of  American  annuals.  She  is  clothed  in 
an  old-fashioned  gown,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  illuminated  with  lavender-colored  cosmos 
blossoms.   The  only  light  in  the  picture  comes 
from  these  flowers  and  those  dimly  visible 
through  the  window.    The  face  of  the  woman 
is  so  turned  into  the  shadows  as  to  be  veiled, 
but  the  features,  great  rather  than  large,  have 
a  sort  of  Scriptural  strength  which  is  rendered 
more  significant  on  this  account,  as  if  she  belonged  far 
back  in  the  order  of  things— Eve,  with  six  thousand  years' 
distance  between  her  and  the  garish  American  day;  but 
Eve  still,  in  a  new  land,  the  mother  of  Eden,  with  her 
children  looking  kisses  at  her  from  the  darkening  world  out- 
side.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  distinction  of  the  artistic  treat- 
ment and  her  method  of  verifying  the  ancient  woman,  that 
the  lilies  beyond  the  windowsill  lean  with  an  expression 
of  relationship  toward  her. 

"'Never  before,'  exclaimed  one  enthusiastic  critic,  'have 
I  seen  the  innocent,  childish,  bedtime  look  upon  the  face 
of  any  flower!' 

"  But  it  was  only  when  some  one  asked, '  Where  is  Adam  ? ' 
that  the  full  significance  of  the  composition  was  revealed. 

"'Can't  you  see?'  exclaimed  the  wife  of  a  senator, 
famous  for  the  sharpness  of  her  wit.   '  He's  left  her !  The 
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first  man  deserted  the 
first  woman  and  went 
off  to  look  for  another 
one!  So  she  waited 
for  him  alone  with 
her  children,  the  little 
Eden  lilies;  and  she  coaxed  him  back  next  day  with  the 
apple.    It's  as  clear  as  sinning  and  sacrifice  to  me!' 

"Whether  or  not  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  Miss 
Scarrott's  picture,  she  has  achieved  a  wonderful  piece  of 
work,  which  is  today  the  talk  and  sensation  of  the  city. 

"A  circumstance  which  adds  interest  to  the  discussion 
is  the  rumor  that  the  original  is  the  wife  of  a  certain  Con- 
gressman, noted  for  his  gallantries  in  Washington  society." 

I  had  scarcely  finished  reading  this  horrifying  sentence 
before  a  messenger  arrived  with  a  special-delivery  letter. 
I  was  disappointed  to  see  that  it  was  also  addressed  in 
Lavinia's  handwriting.   She  wrote: 

Dear  Eve:  I  am  sending  this  by  special  delivery,  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  reach  you  before  Adam  does.  He  did 
not  know  that  I  had  been  away  from  Washington,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  exhibit  last  night  the  sight  of  your 
portrait  was  one  of  the  greatest  shocks  of  his  life.  You 
would  have  felt  amply  repaid  for  your  sufferings  on  his 
account  if  you  could  have  seen  him  whiten  before  that 
accusing  canvas.  He  was  the  only  person  present  who 
really  understood  it.  He  left  the  room  in  five  minutes 
without  even  speaking  to  me— ungrateful  brute! 

Remember  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  when  he  comes. 
He'll  come,  you  may  be  sure. 

Yours  devotedly  and  in  great  haste, 

Lavinia. 

The  children  were  having  supper  with  their  grand- 
mother. It  was  already  evening.  The  night  train  from 
the  east  was  nearly  due.  I  hurriedly  put  on  the  old 
cosmos-blossomed  muslin,  went  out  and  sat  down  upon 
the  old  bench  in  the  garden.  This  seemed  the  best  way 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  Adam's  coming,  if  he  did  come. 

Presently  I  heard  carriage-wheels  that  stopped  at  the 
front  gate,  then  the  familiar  tread  of  Adam's  feet  upon 
the  walk;  and  in  the  twinkle  of  a  star  my  whole  mood 
changed.  From  being  a  sad  and  meekly  lonely  woman,  I 
became  the  outraged  wife  and  mother.  My  heart  steadied 
itself  in  my  bosom  with  a  stronger  beat.  I  felt  the  blood 
warm  my  face.  Adam  appeared  on  the  back  porch — 
paused.  The  moon  shone  full  upon  him.  There  was  not 
a  line  of  contrition  in  the  graceful  figure  he  made.  His 
head  was  up  and  his  face  expressed  charming  resolution. 
That  was  one  grand  thing  about  Adam.  Nothing  that 
could  be  done  to  him  and  nothing  he  did  to  himself  ever 
lowered  the  flaunting  flag  of  his  brilliant  countenance.  He 
could  repent  like  a  child,  but  remorse  was  a  disease  of 
the  spirit  to  which  he  was  immune.  "Eve!"  he  called, 
coming  toward  me  across  the  petunia  bed  rather  than 
around  by  the  path,  which  was  his  initial  compliment. 

I  arose.  We  stood  facing 
one  another  in  the  moon- 
light with  the  flowers  for 
witnesses.  The  wall,  the 
dreadful  wall  about  which 
so  many  married  people 
know,  began  to  rise  be- 
tween us.  We  both  felt  it 
and  he  made  an  attempt 
to  kiss  me  before  it  became 
too  high.  It  was  as  if  he 
strove  to  reach  me  over 
the  top  of  it.  The  wall 
was  composed  of  this:  a 
man  may  do  it  for  a  duty, 
but  he  does  not  enjoy 
kissing  a  woman— no  mat- 
ter how  good  she  is — if 
she  knows  how  bad  he  is 
and  is  in  a  position  to 
make  him  feel  it.  I  re- 
ceived the  kiss  somewhere 
in  the  arid  desert  of  my 
face,  as  far  from  my  lips 
as  possible — not  to  pun- 
ish him,  but  it  was  the 
wall  again.  I  had  arrived 
at  a  certain  geological 
period  of  the  affections 
when  they  congeal  into  just 
foundations  for  character. 

We  sat  down  side  by 
side  upon  the  bench  in 
silence.  I  held  each  hand 
a  prisoner  with  the  other. 
Adam  took  a  little  fold  of 
my  gown  and  smoothed  it 
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between  his  fingers.  I  was  far  the  sadder,  more  humiliated 
of  the  two  of  us,  for  I  knew  that  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
happened  I  was  ready  to  forgive  him.  To  do  so  was  a  kind 
of  shame  to  me.  It  is  the  only  shame  good  women  ever 
know— this  overreaching,  divine  love  for  undivine  husbands. 

"Eve,"  he  began  after  a  time,  "I  have  resigned." 

"What  for?" 

"For  you." 

"What  will  you  do?" 

"Stay  at  home  by  my  own  fireside  with  you  and  the 
children." 

I  knew  he  could  never  do  it,  but  it  comforted  me  to 
think  that  he  could  wish  to  be  at  home.  He  was  more  a 
citizen  man  than  either  a  husband  or 
father.  The  nation  was  his  hearthstone ; 
and,  being  forever  unable  to  govern  him- 
self, he  had  a  gift  for  governing  the 
people.  This  is  often  the  case.  The 
best  bosses,  governors,  presidents,  kings, 
emperors— all  are  men  who  lack  self- 
control  at  some  point.  So  the  people 
obey  them  better,  because  it  is  not 
prudent  to  try  their  patience  too  far. 
This  is  why  God  made  the  man  the 
head  of  the  family— not  because  he  is 
good  enough,  but  because  he  is  so 
dangerously  impatient  he  commands 
obedience. 

I  knew  that  he  expected  me  to  turn 
my  face  to  him  after  that  last  sacrificial 
avowal,  but  I  kept  it  resolutely  averted. 

"Adam,  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you 
this:  I  am  contemplating  a  change." 

"A  change  of  what?" 

"Of  character." 

He  laughed  a  little.  Altogether  he 
was  much  less  troubled,  less  embarrassed 
than  I,  only  bent  with  a  cheerful  mind 
upon  making  his  peace. 

"You  could  not  change,  Eve,  dear; 
not  even  if  you  were  to  take  a  notion  to 
become  the  stepmother  of  all  the  angels 
in  Heaven.  You  are  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting  the  same.  That  is  what 
I  saw  in  the  face  of  the  portrait  Lavinia 
made  of  you.  Eve ! "  — he  interpolated— 
"that  woman  ought  to  be  suppressed! 
She  is  a  female  Nathan,  a  witch !  Con- 
found and  bless  her!" 

I  ignored  the  tribute  to  Lavinia  and 
went  on. 

"But  you  will  admit  that  I  have 
changed  already."  I  was  thinking  of 
the  housefurnishing  bills. 

"Oh,  no!  You  have  acted  a  little 
queerly  of  late.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
meddle  with  the  wisdom  of  your  provi- 
dences, Eve,  however  much  they  cost 
me— but  you  are  the  same.  I'll  tell 
you  something,  woman ! "  he  added,  with 
great  gravity.  "I  believe  you  are  my 
soul.  That  is  my  faith,  the  only  faith 
I  have.  So  do  not  talk  of  changing. 
You  are  predestined,  foreordained— the 
soul  of  Adam  West." 

One  of  the  sweetest  texts  in  the  Bible 
is  this:  "For  all  men  are  liars."  If 
they  were  not  the  hearts  of  all  women 
would  break.  Now,  as  we  sat  together, 
gray,  middle-aged,  unmindful  of  the 
moonlight  that  would  have  charmed  us 
years  before,  I  knew  that  I  should 
never  feel  the  radiant  happiness  of 
being  the  beloved  young  wife  of  Adam, 
my  husband.  Something  had  forever 
broken  the  spell  of  that  happiness;  but 
I  felt  comforted,  as  if  I  were  recovering 
from  a  dreadful  pain.  It  was  the  sub- 
mission I  had  at  last  of  being  willing 
to  be  just  Adam's  soul.  I  could  have 
wept.  It  was  like  being  made  to 
take  the  veil  by  Nature,  with  Adam 
for  the  priest;  but  if  I  was  to  be  just  his  soul  I  was 
resolved  to  get  a  pair  of  new  wings  for  a  change. 

"Adam,"  I  persisted,  "it  is  kind  of  you  to  think  so 
highly  of  me,  but  I  tell  you  I  am  resolved  upon  making  a 
change  in  our  life  together." 

"How?" 

"Well,  I  do  not  suppose  a  man  knows  anything  about 
the  weariness  of  oneness  that  women  experience  in  mar- 
riage, because  they  are  never  one  for  long  at  a  time  with 
anybody  but  themselves.  But  women  actually  believe 
that  they  are  one  flesh  with  their  husbands.  Really,  you 
know,  there  is  no  such  thing.  Nature  and  the  minister 
who  performs  the  ceremony  merely  deceive  us.  Now  all 
these  years  when  you  were  away  in  Nashville  and  Wash- 
ington I  thought  of  myself  as  being  one  with  you;  I  lived 
in  that  consciousness." 


"Well?"  said  Adam.  He  was  staring  at  me  steadily,  as 
a  brave  man  faces  his  calamity. 

It  was  difficult  to  explain,  although  I  had  a  very  definite 
conviction  about  it,  and  I  stumbled  on,  trying  to  tell  him. 

"What  I  mean  is  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  be  the  wife 
of  just  you  " 

"God!"  he  ejaculated,  as  if  he  were  listening  to 
blasphemy  from  the  lips  of  a  babe. 

"I've  got  to  be  from  now  on  the  wife  of  what  you  are." 

"Oh,  Eve ! "  he  cried,  taking  his  head  in  his  hands.  "Say 
it  plain,  so  that  I  can  understand  it." 

"Well,  I  mean  that  I  should  have  been  the  wife  of 
Congressman  West  in  Washington,  not  merely  the  relic 


We  Stood  Facing  One  Another  In  the  Moonlight  With  the  Flowers  for  Witnesses 


of  Adam,  left  behind  here  in  the  garden.  And  I  mean 
that  in  future,  whatever  you  are,  I  shall  be  the  wife  of  that." 

A  man  can  make  a  woman  feel  like  a  fool  when  she  is 
not.  Adam  did  it  now.  He  looked  at  me  wonderingly  a 
moment;  then  he  began  to  snicker  and  paw  at  me  the 
way  a  husband  does  when  he  wants  to  make  fun  of  his 
wife  by  taking  her  in  his  arms.   But  I  held  back. 

"I  am  in  earnest,  Adam." 

"About  what?" 

"Well,  you  know  that  you  will  never  be  contented  to 
live  here  in  Booneville.  You  will  go  back  into  public 
life— and  I  am  in  earnest  about  not  staying  here  when  you 
are  somewhere  else." 

"You  are  willing,  then,  that  I  shall  continue  in  public  life?" 

I  saw  that  he  was  immensely  relieved  and  I  went  on 
pleasing  him.  It  was  the  old  motive  of  Eve  with  the  apple. 


"You  promised  when  we  were  married  that  you  would 
make  me  the  wife  of  the  governor  of  Tennessee."  I  could 
not  resist  smiling  at  him.  I  felt  as  a  woman  feels  when  she 
knows  she  is  doing  exactly  what  her  husband  wants. 

"And  you  shall  be!"  he  exclaimed,  delighted. 

"But,  remember,  I  am  coming  with  you  after  this." 

"Of  course!" 

"We  will  live  in  the  governor's  mansion.  That  will 
save  houserent." 

"I  wonder  I  never  thought  of  that  before,"  he  murmured. 
"Of  what?" 

"Of  the  fact  that  being  governor  would  enable  us  to 
save  houserent,"  he  answered,  with  suspicious  simplicity. 

So  it  was  settled  that  he  would  be  a 
candidate  in  the  next  race  for  governor. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  entered  it  at 
once  against  Clancey  Drew,  his  old-time 
antagonist. 

,  Between  caucuses  and  speeches  Adam 
was  at  home  with  us.  This  was  good 
for  us  as  well  as  for  him.  He  assumed, 
for  example,  a  stern-father  attitude 
toward  Langston,  who  was  growing  into 
a  big,  unmanageable  cub  of  a  boy. 
Langston,  I  believe,  had  more  moral 
stamina  than  his  father;  still  it  did  the 
child  good  to  feel  a  father's  sophisticated 
eye  upon  him.  For  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently informed  about  Adam's  weakness 
to  suspect  that  he  had  any.  My  one 
persistent  maternal  lie  was  to  teach  the 
children  that  their  father  was  one  of 
the  best  men  in  the  world,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  nation,  and  by  all  odds 
the  greatest  in  Tennessee.  When  they 
are  old  enough  to  know  better  their 
characters  will  be  formed  and  it  will  not 
injure  them  so  much  to  learn  the  other 
truth  about  him.  This  is  fortunate,  that 
our  children  are  not  in  a  position  to 
weigh  us  in  the  balance  and  find  us 
wanting  until  after  we  have  done  them 
all  the  good  we  can  by  assuming  the 
air  of  being  better  than  we  are. 

My  own  relations  to  Adam  were  deli- 
cate and  required  much  consideration, 
for  I  discovered  as  time  passed  that  the 
moral  shortage  of  which  he  was  guilty 
in  Washington  had  really  given  me  the 
"drop"  on  him,  so  to  speak.  When  a 
woman  gets  the  drop  on  her  husband  she 
is  in  a  much  more  dangerous  position 
than  he  is,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  kill 
him  as  a  husband;  and,  once  he  breaks 
bond,  he  is  readier  to  do  it  again — he  is 
so  really  willing  to  be  killed  as  a  husband. 
This  leaves  the  wife  in  the  anomalous 
and  embarrassing  position  of  being  his 
widow,  with  him  still  living  in  the  house 
with  her. 

What  I  mean  by  having  the  drop  on 
him  is  this:  He  was  in  the  breach  he 
had  made .  in  our  marriage,  with  his 
hands  up  and  no  defense  possible.  It  is 
a  ticklish  place  for  a  man  to  be  in  before 
a  woman,  very  threatening  to  his  ego- 
tism, upon  which  so  much  of  the  best 
part  of  his  character  depends  and  which 
must  be  wounded  as  little  as  possible  for 
this  reason.  Once  you  damage  a  man's 
egotism,  you  have  injured  his  personal 
ideal  of  himself,  to  which  he  will  cling 
otherwise  in  spite  of  the  most  scandalous 
evidence  against  it.  You  have  reduced 
him  to  his  littleness  instead  of  raising 
him  to  his  possible  greatness,  which  is 
the  most  solemn  and  binding  duty  of 
.  every  honorable  wife. 

For  this  reason  the  Washington  affair 
has  never  been  mentioned  between  us. 
But  I  am  very  certain  that  he  soon 
forgot  the  doggerel  woman.  This  is  the 
deserved  punishment  of  all  evil  women— they  are  so  easily, 
thankfully  dead,  buried  and  forgotten  by  men,  especially  the 
men  who  swear  devotion  to  them.  It  was  quite  different 
with  me.  It  always  is  with  the  wife.  She  never  can  forget 
the  woman  who  has  robbed  her.  I  reckon  I  have  thought 
oftener  of  the  one  in  Adam's  life  than  of  the  grandest  man  or 
woman  living.  She  is  buried,  not  so  much  upon  the  green 
hillside  of  Adam's  cheerful  forgetfulness  as  in  the  cemetery 
lot  of  my  heart,  where  she  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
scandalous  little  ghost  who  rises  and  walks  before  me. 
In  spite  of  this  apparition  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time 
that  autumn  learning  to  understand  Adam  and  putting 
the  best  face  I  could  upon  what  had  happened,  so  that  I 
should  be  less  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fact  that  I  loved 
him  more  dearly  than  ever. 

(Concluded  on  Page  48) 
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How  Postal  Savings  Banks  Work 

BRITISH  postal  savings  banks  pay  two  and  a  half  per 
cent  interest  on  deposits  and  have  over  eleven  million 
depositors— roughly,  one  to  four  of  the  population— with 
eight  hundred  million  dollars  to  their  credit.  When  the 
interest  on  Government  bonds  was  two  and  three-fourths 
per  cent  the  postal  banks  showed  a  profit.  Since  bond 
interest  was  reduced  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent— the  same 
rate  paid  depositors— they  have,  of  course,  operated  at  a 
loss. 

French  postal  savings  banks  pay  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
interest  on  deposits  and  have  five  million  depositors,  with 
about  three  hundred  million  dollars  to  their  credit.  They 
are  operated  at  a  profit.  The  postal  savings  banks  of  Italy 
also  have  five  million  depositors,  with  about  three  hundred 
million  dollars  to  their  credit.  They  pay  a  little  over  two 
per  cent  on  deposits  and  show  a  good  profit  after  deducting 
over  a,  million  dollars  a  year  of  income  tax.  Postal  savings 
banks  in  Belgium  pay  three  per  cent  on  small  deposits,  two 
per  cent  on  larger  accounts.  They  have  two  million 
depositors,  with  a  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  to 
their  credit,  and  are  operated  at  a  profit.  In  England  and 
France  the  annual  cost  of  administration  is  a  little  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  on  deposit; 
in  Belgium  it  is  a  little  more;  in  Italy  only  one-quarter  of 
one  per  cent. 

From  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  National  Mone- 
tary Commission,  statistics  for  other  countries  might  be 
added— all,  however,  to  the  same  general  effect.  There 
are  over  forty  million  depositors  in  all  postal  savings 
banks— mainly  working  people,  for  whom  perfect  security 
and  convenience  of  access  to  a  depository  are  the  great 
inducements  to  save.  To  take  care  of  their  savings  costs 
nothing,  except  in  England,  where  the  deficit  is  due  to  a 
reduction  of  interest  on  the  Government  debt.  Such, 
briefly,  is  the  world's  experience  of  the  system  which  is  now 
being  established  in  this  country. 

The  Vote  Sellers 

RECENT  political  news  from  Ohio  gives  one  an  edifying 
glimpse  of  the  mass  of  cheerful  and  impenetrable 
stupidity  which  exists  in  the  world.  No  doubt  those 
Russians  who  marched  up  to  be  shot  at  by  the  Little 
Father's  Cossacks  in  defense  of  their  right  to  present 
a  petition  to  the  throne,  or  those  Finns  who  sacrificed 
blood  and  liberty  in  support  of  their  constitution,  would 
be  considerably  disconcerted  at  learning  that  hundreds  of 
theoretically  respectable  Ohioans,  possessing  far  greater 
political  privileges,  gayly  bartered  them  away  for  a  few 
dollars  in  current  coin.  Probably  the  same  Ohioans  would 
have  fought  a  czar  who  took  away  their  right  to  vote. 
They  were  too  dull  to  understand  that  somebody  had 
fought  for  that  right  in  the  past  and  somebody  would 
have  to  fight  again  in  the  future  to  regain  it  if  its  keep- 
ing now  were  exclusively  in  hands  as  little  guided  by 
intelligence  as  their  own. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  vote  selling  in  this  country.  It 
is  as  prevalent,  we  believe,  among  the  native-born  as 
among  the  foreign-born.  Never  having  known  anything 
but  free  institutions,  they  fail  to  understand  that  such 


institutions  are  not  the  free,  irrevocable  gift  of  Nature, 
but  a  result  of  much  human  sacrifice.  They  would  amend 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  to  read:  "That  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth— unless  we  can 
get  four  dollars  for  our  vote." 

Incidentally  it  is  a  proof  of  the  relative  goodness  of  our 
Government;  for  not  even  a  vote  seller  would  barter  away 
his  ballot  unless  he  felt  perfectly  sure  that  his  essential 
liberty  would  be  undisturbed,  no  matter  who  might  be 
elected. 

Merchants  on  the  Postal  Proposition 

THE  National  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Trades  Asso- 
ciation is  under  no  delusion  concerning  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  increase  greatly  the  postal  rate  on  the 
advertising  pages  of  magazines— "thereby,"  reads  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  association  at  its  recent  convention 
in  Racine,  "adding  to  the  ultimate  cost  of  many  meritori- 
ous articles  of  merchandise  which  must  be  made  successful 
by  publicity."  That  to  put  a  bar  in  the  way  of  the  cheap- 
est marketing  method— namely,  advertising— would  tend 
to  increase  cost  seems  rather  self-evident.  In  the  case  of  a 
good  many  valuable  trade  papers  that  carry  large  amounts 
of  advertising  relating  to  their  own  special  fields,  for  whic.li 
they  receive  relatively  low  rates,  the  bar  would  be  an  almost 
insurmountable  barrier. 

"We  recognize,"  says  the  association,  "that  such  publi- 
cations not  only  aid  in  developing  many  lines  of  trade  by 
education  and  the  publication  of  practical  articles  but 
in  many  instances  the  advertisements  in  said  papers  are 
of  almost  equal  educational  value  and  benefit  in  the 
upbuilding  of  business." 

These  trade  papers,  whose  great  value  in  the  aggregate 
to  business  no  one  can  question,  live  largely  upon  their 
advertisements;  and  the  trades  which  they  serve  cheer- 
fully pay  the  bill  in  that  form,  realizing  that  the  impor- 
tant trade  information,  expensive  technical  articles,  and 
so  on,  that  the  papers  furnish  them  would  be  impossible 
without  advertising. 

So,  referring  to  the  postal  proposition,  the  National  Gas 
and  Gasoline  Engine  Trades  Association  "goes  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  such  discriminating  legislation,  which 
will  tend  to  injure  thousands  of  American  industries." 

Where  Mere  Money  is  Silent 

CiESAR  is  said  to  have  originated  newspapers.  As  he 
was  a  wild-eyed  radical  in  politics,  and  a  demagogue, 
we  suppose  his  newspapers  were  sufficiently  yellow  to 
enjoy  an  extensive  circulation  and  considerable  influence; 
but,  offhand,  we  can  recall  hardly  any  other  case  of  a  rich 
man  owning  a  newspaper  for  the  ulterior  purpose  of 
moulding  public  opinion  where  there  could  be  even  a 
presumption  that  he  was  getting  his  money's  worth  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  now  given  thirty-five  million  dollars 
to  the  Chicago  University.  Accepting  the  final  gift  of  ten 
millions,  the  trustees  take  occasion  to  say  that  he  has 
never  suggested  the  appointment  or  removal  of  any  pro- 
fessor or  "interfered  directly  or  indirectly  with  that  free- 
dom of  opinion  which  is  the  vital  breath  of  a  university." 
If  that  statement  were  not  true  Mr.  Rockefeller  might  as 
well  have  thrown  his  thirty-five  millions  into  the  lake,  for  a 
university  that  tried  to  coerce  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  would  be  merely  a  junkheap.  It 
might  have  buildings,  apparatus  and  a  faculty,  but  it  could 
have  no  vital  influence. 

To  misbrand  opinion  is  simply  impossible.  If  it  is 
bought,  interested,  manufactured  opinion,  the  label 
"canned"  appears  not  only  on  the  wrapper  but  on  every 
particle  of  the  contents. 

Attempts  to  palm  off  canned  opinion  for  the  fresh  article 
are  numerous— constituting,  in  fact,  quite  a  flourishing 
little  profession.  They  fill  us  with  sorrow  for  the  sheer 
waste  of  money  and  energy  involved.  If  we  were  a  suffer- 
ing plutocrat,  and  felt  impelled  to  mould  some  opinion  on 
our  side,  we  shouldn't  think  of  buying  a  newspaper  to  tout 
for  us.  We  should  prefer  hiring  a  vigorous  yellow  journalist 
to  abuse  us;  for  by  way  of  reaction  we  might  possibly  get 
some  return  for  our  money  in  that  manner. 

It's  the  only  manner  we  know  of  that  offers  any 
promise  whatever. 

The  Philosophy  of  an  Upper  Berth 

WE  REGARD  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  upper  berths 
as  very  encouraging  to  radical  thought.  An  upper 
berth,  in  fact,  is  quite  as  good  as  a  lower  one.  The  ven- 
tilation is  better;  the  chances  of  knocking  out  your  brains 
while  disrobing  are  fewer;  there's  a  hook  to  hang  your 
trousers  on,  so  you  need  not,  as  in  a  lower  berth,  sleep  in 
them  or  else  hold  them  in  your  hand.  For  many  years, 
however,  every  one  shunned  the  upper  berth,  simply 
because  every  one  else  did.   It  was  like  being  caught  in  a 


straw  hat  on  a  warm  day  in  November— the  hat  might  be 
perfectly  comfortable,  but  people  were  not  wearing  straw 
hats.  The  Pullman  Company,  finding  itself  with  a  line 
of  sound  but  unfashionable  goods  on  hand,  might  have 
met  the  situation  as  a  thoughtful  merchant  does  by  cut- 
ting the  price,  thereby  making  the  unpopular  thing  popu- 
lar; but  the  Pullman  Company  had  the  same  inveterate 
prejudice  against  cutting  a  price  that  the  public  had 
against  sleeping  in  an  upper  berth.  Such  action  was  deci- 
dedly unfashionable  with  it.  Thus,  upper  berths  mostly 
went  unused.  When  many  people  are  tempted  into  upper 
berths  by  a  reduction  in  price  anybody  can  occupy  one 
without  a  shameful  sense  of  being  eccentric  and  the  effect- 
ive carrying  capacity  of  first-class  trains  will  be  practically 
doubled. 

Only  a  few  very  daring  and  perhaps  slightly  insane 
minds  can  go  alone.  The  rest  of  us  have  to  go,  so  to  speak, 
holding  hands.  The  eccentric  individual  who  thrusts  his 
solitary  and  bush-bearded  head  through  the  curtains  of  an 
upper  berth,  passionately  haranguing  us  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  that  unfashionable  niche,  may  turn  out  to  be 
quite  right  after  all. 

Philanthropy  and  Taxation 

THE  bill  before  Congress  to  incorporate  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  one  hundred 
million  dollars  from  the  oil  magnate  and  devoting  the 
income  therefrom  to  works  of  philanthropy,  originally  pro- 
vided "that  all  personal  property  and  funds  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  exempt  from  taxation."  This  has  been 
amended  by  adding,  "by  the  United  States  or  any  terri- 
tory or  district  thereof";  which  no  doubt  covers  the 
ground  quite  as  adequately. 

The  income  from  one  hundred  million  dollars,  invested 
in  such  securities  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  probably  turn 
over  to  the  Foundation,  would  not  exceed  five  per  cent. 
In  most  states  such  securities  are  subject  to  taxation  as 
personal  property,  the  taxrate  being  all  the  way  from  two 
to  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  In  other  words,  if  the  Foun- 
dation had  to  pay  the  same  taxes  that  the  average  house- 
owner  or  farmer  pays,  its  troubles  would  be  reduced  by 
half,  because  its  income  would  be  cut  down  that  much. 

If  the  hundred  million  dollars  or  so  of  five  per  cent 
bonds  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  devoted  to  various  philan- 
thropic purposes  were  taxed  at  the  going  rate  about  half 
the  income  would  be  absorbed.  This  opens  up  a  cheering 
prospect  to  benevolent  gentlemen  who  are  worrying  about 
what  they  shall  do  with  their  superfluous  millions.  By 
simply  listing  the  millions  for  taxation  they  can  solve  at 
least  half  the  problem. 

Imposing  and  gratifying  indeed  are  the  benefactions  of 
our  most  opulent  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  govern- 
ment in  this  country  costs  rather  over  two  billion  dollars  a 
year,  and  it  is  mostly  citizens  of  modest  means  who  foot 
that  bill.  In  comparison  with  it,  the  great  sums  devoted 
to  philanthropy  do  not,  after  all,  look  so  imposing. 

Criminal  Trials  in  England 

I AST  June  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
-i  sent  two  law  professors— Dean  Lawson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  and  Edwin  R.  Keedy,  of  the  North- 
western University— to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  judicial  procedure  there  at  first  hand.  The  pro- 
fessors spent  four  months  attending  sessions  of  criminal 
courts  in  London  and  on  circuit,  and  have  made  a  report 
showing  that  we  are  about  a  century  behind  the  country 
from  which  we  took  our  procedure. 

Twenty  judges  try  all  cases  of  graver  crime  in  England 
and  Wales,  besides  many  civil  cases.  One  section  of  the 
report  is  headed  "Defects  in  the  Indictment."  It  begins, 
"This  question,  which  plays  such  a  weighty  part  in  our 
criminal  trials,  is  of  no  importance  now  in  England," 
because  no  mere  technical  defect  is  considered.  Contrast 
this  with  the  recent  decision  of  a  state  supreme  court  by 
which  the  conviction  of  a  man  for  a  revolting  crime  that 
is  often  avenged  by  lynch  law  was  set  aside  because  the 
article  "the"  was  omitted  from  the  indictment.  Com- 
menting upon  that  decision,  a  former  president  of  the 
state  bar  association  truly  said:  "Had  a  mob  assembled  to 
lynch  the  fiend  in  this  case  and  had  I  appeared  to  plead 
with  them  to  let  the  law  take  its  course,  they  would  have 
said,  'We  have  no  respect  for  a  law  which  puts  the  article 
"the"  in  sanctity  above  our  wives  and  daughters.'"  By 
another  recent  state  supreme  court  decision  the  conviction 
of  a  man  for  stealing  hides  was  set  aside  because  the 
indictment  failed  to  say  what  kind  of  hides  he  stole. 
Recently,  too,  in  New  York  a  conviction  for  murder  was 
taken  to  the  court  of  appeals  because  the  indictment  did 
not  say  that  the  victim  was  a  "human  being."  Though 
that  plea  was  overruled  there,  it  has  been  successful 
elsewhere. 

Everybody  knows  the  shocking  barbarities  of  our 
criminal  procedure  as  contrasted  with  that  of  England, 
from  whom  we  originally  borrowed.  Intelligent  lawyers 
know  them  better  than  anybody  else.  Why  is  the  effort  to 
reform  them  so  feeble  and  halting? 
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The  Tariff  Atlas 


STAND  pat!"  ordered  General  Mark  Hanna, 
away  back  yonder. 
"Aye,  aye,  sir!"  replied  Colonel  Lafe  Young 
and  a  few  million  others;  and,  no  matter  where  any 
or  all  of  the  few  millions  may  have  strayed  meantime, 
Colonel  Lafe  Young  is  standing  pat  yet. 

Talk  about  your  immutable  propositions,  that's 
the  Colonel's  middle  name— Immutable— Colonel 
Lafayette  Immutable  Young,  of  Iowa,  where  the 
corn  grows  and  the  farmers,  at  present  writing,  get 
nine  dollars  a  hundred  for  hogs.  Iowa,  you  remem- 
ber, is  one  of  the  few  states  where  the  horrid  census 
man  dug  up  the  disconcerting  fact— disconcerting 
to  Iowans,  that  is — that  there  was  a  decrease  in 
population  in  the  rural  districts.  Admitting  this, 
Colonel  Lafe  announced,  in  the  speech  where  he 
bulged  effulgently  into  the  arena  of  the  Senate  after 
a  mature  service  of  some  seven  or  ten  days,  that, 
though  it  may  be  true  that  many  farmers  have  left 
Iowa,  no  politicians  have  left;  nor  has  Lafe.  He  is 
still  there,  standing  pat. 

Lafe  has  been  running  a  newspaper  at  Des  Moines 
since  1890  or  thereabouts.    Before  that  he  had  one 
in  a  smaller  town.   In  the  days  of  his  beginnings  as 
an  editor  the  old  Gear-Allison-Blythe  machine  was 
in  the  full  flower  of  its  marvelous  perfection;  and 
later  there  came  that  time  when  Iowa  was  pretty 
much  all  there  was  to  it  in  Congress,  with  Senator 
Allison  holding  his  leading  place  in  the  Senate  and 
Dave  Henderson  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  various 
other  big  Iowans  scattered  here  and  there  as  chair- 
men of  great  committees.  For  fifteen  years,  or  such 
a  matter,  of  this  time,  Cummins,  now  Senator  and 
colleague  of  Lafe,  was  fighting  for  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Iowa  Idea,  which  consisted  of  many  of 
those  state  reforms  and  national  policies 
that  are  today  the  main  part  of  the  pro- 
gressive creed.  The  late  Senator  Dolliver 
was  on  the  Allison  side  in  those  days,  and 
Lafe,  as  editor  of  the  principal  newspaper  that 
supported  the  old  regime,  waded  in  daily  with 
an  ax  and  let  whatever  fell  fall  where  it  might. 
He  chopped  legs  and  arms  and  other  useful  members  off 
Cummins  times  without  number,  but  that  versatile  person 
seemed  to  sprout  a  new  appendage  every  time  Lafe  lopped 
one  off.    "Ha!"  Lafe  would  shout  when  Cummins  or  a 
Cumminsite  came  around  apparently  with  a  full  comple- 
ment of  limbs,  "I  trimmed  that  person  down  to  a  quivering 
trunk  only  yesterday.   Now  he  seems  to  be  whole  again. 
However,  have  at  him!"  and  out  would  come  the  editorial 
ax.   Believe  me,  those  were  great  and  gory  days. 

All  this  time  Lafe  was  upholding  the  protective  prin- 
ciple. He  was  the  Iowa  tariff  Atlas.  "Revise  the  tariff!" 
he  would  cry.  "Certainly;  but  revise  it  upward.  The 
sainted  policy  of  Protection  must  and  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth— particularly  from  that  favored  section  of 
the  earth  known  as  Iowa."  Wherefore  he  would  print 
a  most  convincing  article  showing  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  the 
beneficent  fostering  of  our  infant  industries,  the  Iowa 
farmer  would  be  obliged  to  continue  burning  his  corn  and 
using  his  hogs  for  fertilizer,  instead  of  disposing  of  said 
corn  for  large  sums  and  selling  said  hogs  by  the  carat. 
And  he  meant  it  too.    Lafe  is  an  earnest  little  worker. 

When  Lafe  Hurled  the  Hot  Ones 

WELL,  time  passed  on,  and  Lafe,  standing  steadfast  on 
the  job,  saw  Cummins  become  governor,  saw  Cummins 
put  over  many  reforms,  and  saw  Cummins  go  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Also,  he  lamented  the  deaths  of 
Gear  and  Allison  and  Blythe;  and  he  saw  Dolliver  become 
progressive— but  did  any  of  these  disasters  feaze  him? 
Not  on  your  Chinese  wall!  There  was  Lafe,  hurling  hot 
ones  at  the  enemy  day  after  day  and  two  or  three  times 
a  week  letting  out  a  yip  for  Protection  that  echoed  from 
Winnebago  to  Appanoose,  from  Fremont  to  Allamakee. 

But  all  was  not  labor.  There  were  diversions.  When 
we  invaded  Cuba  to  hurl  the  haughty,  not  to  say  garlicky, 
Spaniard  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Lafe  was  there, 
doing  some  hurling  himself  in  the  shape  of  burning  descrip- 
tions of  what  was  going  on  for  his  Des  Moines  paper. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  very  few  persons,  save 
T.  R.  and  General  Leonard  Wood,  got  anything  out  of 
the  Spanish  War  save  malaria;  but  Lafe  was  an  excep- 
tion. He  got  his  title  of  Colonel.  Opinions  vary  as  to  how 
he  got  it.  Some  say  he  found  it  at  Santiago,  where  it  had 
been  carelessly  dropped  by  a  valiant  soldier  who  feared  no 
foe  and  maneuvered  a  promotion;  others  say  it  came  to 
him  naturally,  as  the  chiggers  or  the  taste  for  bacardi 
came  to  so  many  of  the  intrepid  invaders. 


He  Kept  Banging  Ji way  at  the  Opposition,  Standing  Pattedty  Pat 


However  that  may  be,  Lafe  came  home  a  Colonel  and 
he  has  been  a  Colonel  ever  since— or,  to  be  more  exact, 
he  remained  a  Colonel  until  he  became  a  Senator.  Perhaps 
he  will  not  have  to  drop  it.  A  tidy  little  idea  would  be  to 
combine  the  two  titles,  as,  for  example,  Sencol  Young  or 
Colsen  Young,  whichever  sounds  more  harmonious  to  the 
ear.  Then  presently  Mr.  Taft,  as  Secretary  of  War,  made 
his  famous  pilgrimage  to  the  Philippines  and  such  other 
parts  of  the  Orient  as  had  been  picked  out,  and  Lafe  went 
along  as  a  member  of  that  most  distinguished  and  spoony 
party,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  resulted  in  various 
marriages;  but  not  in  Lafe's.  He  was  married  when  he 
started.  Since  that  time  Lafe  has  attended  all  the  reunions 
of  those  pilgrims  and  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  key  to 
the  White  House. 

Returning  to  the  editorial  tripod,  Lafe  kept  banging 
away  at  the  opposition,  standing  most  pattedly  pat.  Then 
Dolliver  died.  The  Governor  of  Iowa  veers  somewhat  to 
the  standpat  side  and  he  appointed  Lafe  to  the  vacancy, 
to  serve  until  such  time  as  the  legislature  might  elect  a 
Senator  for  the  remainder  of  Dolliver's  term.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Senate  convened  early  in  December  and  the  Iowa 
legislature  does  not  get  into  action  until  some  time  in 
January,  Lafe  will  have  five  or  six  weeks  of  wear  out  of 
his  toga,  unless  perchance  something  might  happen  that 
would  give  him  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  the  hands  of 
the  legislature.  Lafe  has  said  he  will  be  satisfied  if  he 
can  serve  until  1913,  when  Dolliver's  term  would  have 
ended,  and  that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  after  that;  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  legislature  will  be  satisfied. 
Everybody  else— outside  of  Iowa,  at  least— would  not 
only  be  satisfied  but  glad. 

You  see,  Lafe  is  a  good  deal  of  a  person.  He  is  a  stocky, 
square-shouldered,  square-headed,  two-fisted  man;  and, 
judging  from  the  speech  he  made  in  the  Senate,  he  would 
be  well  worth  while  in  that  august  body  for  the  purpose  of 
reminding  some  of  the  progressive  brethren,  now  and  then, 
that  there  were  cakes  and  ale  before  they  got  in  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  cakes  and  ale  after  they  get  out.  Lafe 
has  a  pretty  fair  sense  of  perspective.  Moreover,  he  has  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  way  of  stating  things  that  would 
help  a  lot  in  crises  where  common-sense  is  needed,  and 
many  crises  are  likely  to  arise  within  the  next  two  years. 

He  served  twelve  years  in  the  Iowa  state  senate  and 
nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  Vice-President  at 
Philadelphia  in  1900.  He  has  lectured  some  and,  when  it 
is  necessary,  can  tear  off  perorations  about  the  mossy  dells 
and  the  duties  of  freemen,  and  other  subjects  suited  for 


perorations,  that  just  naturally  make  his  hearers 
get  up  and  yell.    He  is  an  orator,  all  right. 

The  Colonel  is  sixty-two  years  old  and  was  born  in 
Iowa.  The  best  thing  he  ever  did  for  Iowa  was  his 
campaign  for  good  roads.  He  was  president  of  the 
Iowa  Good  Roads  Association— any  person  who,  in 
the  old  days,  ever  traveled  by  road  in  Iowa  knows 
how  much  good  roads  were  needed— and  he  fought 
for  good  roads  for  years.  He  advocated  dragging 
and  draining  and  got  a  great  highway,  three  hundred 
miles  long,  from  Davenport  to  Council  Bluffs  by 
way  of  Des  Moines.  The  River-to-River  Road 
Association  is  directly  due  to  his  work,  his  ceaseless 
agitation  and  his  tireless  campaigning-  much  of  it 
at  his  own  expense.  As  on  other  things,  once  Lafe 
got  started  on  the  proposition  to  have  good  roads 
in  Iowa  he  stood  pat.  There  is  now  a  general  plan 
that  will  give  the  state  some  excellent  highways. 

A  fine,  sturdy,  upstanding  citizen  is  Lafe,  who  fights 
out  in  the  open,  gives  and  takes  with  equal  equanimity 
and  stands  pat— Lafayette  Immutable  Young. 

Not  Artificial 

THE  Industrial  Commission  that  is  now  out  of 
existence  went  to  Atlanta  to  make  investigations. 
John  Kennedy,  a  member  of  the  commission,  saw  a 
negro  at  his  hotel  wheeling  in  a  barrowful  of  plate  ice. 
"Is  that  artificial  ice?"  Kennedy  asked. 
"No,  indeed,  boss;  no,  suh,"  the  negro  replied. 
"This-yer  ice's  made  right  on  this-yer  place." 

The  Boys'  Dissipation 

JH.  MADDY,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  was  born  in 
•  Muncie,  Indiana.    He  had  two  cousins  who  lived 
on  a  farm  outside  the  city. 

"One  fall," said  Maddy,  "the  boys  had 
been  working  very  hard  and  their  father 
told  them  they  might  take  a  load  of  apples 
to  town,  sell  them  and  keep  the  money. 
^(cflft  "The  boys,  on  reaching  the  town,  stood  around 

for  a  time  and  finally  sold  the  apples.  Then 
they  wandered  in  and  out  of  the  stores  for  two 
or  three  hours  trying  to  find  something  to  buy  to  take 
back  home— finally  they  bought  half  a  bushel  of  apples." 

A  Campaign.  Contribution 

IN  THE  county-seat  contest  in  Oklahoma  between 
Eufaula  and  Checotah,  a  German  undertaker  was  put 
on  the  stand  at  the  inquiry  that  resulted  from  the  charges 
on  both  sides  that  large  sums  of  money  had  been  used  to 
influence  the  selection  of  the  seat.  The  strife  had  been  so 
bitter  that  there  had  been  several  killings. 

"What  did  you  contribute  to  the  campaign?"  asked 
one  of  the  lawyers  of  the  undertaker. 

"By  jiminy!  judge,"  he  said,  "I  haf  alretty  contributed 
two  coffins  and  I  haven't  been  paid  a  cent  for  them." 

What's  in  a  Name? 

"rpHE  negro  woman  who  was  willing  to  take  Gibbon's 

-L  Rome  when  she  found  she  couldn't  get  Poems  of 
Passion  at  the  library  had  nothing  on  a  boy  who  appeared 
at  a  library  in  Detroit  the  other  day,"  said  Howard  E. 
Coffin  of  that  city. 

"'Ma  wants  a  book,'  the  boy  announced. 

"'All  right,  my  son,'  the  librarian  replied.  'What  sort 
of  a  book  does  your  mother  wish?' 

"'She  wants  one  with  a  red  cover.  She  says  she  ain't 
had  none  but  blue  covers  lately.'" 

The  Hall  of  Fame 

C  Joseph  Meriwether  Terrell,  the  new  Senator  from 
Georgia,  was  attorney-general  of  that  state  for  ten  years. 

C  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  is 
the  only  Senator  who  gives  his  profession  as  that  of 
literature. 

C  Nehemiah  Day  Sperry,  who  is  in  Congress  from  Con- 
necticut, was  one  of  the  bondsmen  for  the  building  of 
the  Monitor. 

C  Samuel  F.  Nixon,  the  theatrical  manager,  changed 
his  name  from  Nirdlinger  to  Nixon  when  he  went  into  the 
theatrical  business. 

C  John  Philip  Sousa,  the  bandmaster,  is  a  limited  member 
of  the  Gridiron  Club.  He  went  in  when  he  was  leader  of 
the  Marine  Band  in  Washington. 
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The  greatest  opera  ho 


You  don't  have  to  go  to  Milan,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  New  York  or  any  of  the  great 
musical  centers  to  hear  the  masterpieces  of  opera  sung  by  the  world's  most  famous  artists. 

They're  all  combined  in  the  Victor,  which  brings  their  magnificent  voices  right  intc 
your  home  for  you  to  enjoy  at  your  pleasure. 
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pe  of  all— the  Victor 

L|  Go  today  to  the  nearest  Victor  dealer's  and  hear  these  celebrated  artists  sing  their 
k-eatest  arias — and  if  you  haven't  heard  a  Victor  recently,  you'll  be  astonished. 

And  be  sure  to  hear  the  Victor-Victrola 
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A  YEAR  ago,  when  in  London  on  some 
/\  expert  work,  I  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction  to  one  of  the  leading  bond 
firms  in  that  city.  On  the  morning  that 
I  planned  to  visit  this  firm  I  desired  to 
ascertain  its  address  and  consequently 
turned  to  a  telephone  book  for  the  infor- 
mation. I  found  the  name  of  the  firm 
without  trouble,  but,  instead  of  being 
classified  as  "bankers"  or  "bond  dealers" 
or  "investment  dealers,"  as  would  be  the 
case  in  this  country,  they  were  termed 
"merchants."  Moreover,  in  a  classified 
directory  to  which  I  later  referred  they 
appeared  with  the  wool  merchants,  tea 
merchants  and  the  like.  Feeling  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  I  inquired  of  a 
friend  and  found  that  the  dealers  in  in- 
vestments are  divided  into  two  classes — 
namely:  (1)  bankers  or  brokers,  who  handle 
listed  bonds  on  commission;  and  (2)  deal- 
ers or  merchants,  who  handle  the  unlisted 
bonds. 

This  illustrates  extremely  well  the  dif- 
ference between  the  dealers  in  listed  and 
the  dealers  in  unlisted  bonds;  although  in 
this  country  there  is  very  little  distinction, 
as  most  reputable  dealers  handle  both 
listed  and  unlisted  bonds.  In  London, 
however,  the  distinction  is  more  closely 
drawn.  For  instance,  the  bond  merchant 
is  allowed  to  advertise  his  wares  the  same 
as  the  drygoods  merchant  and  the  tea  mer- 
chant; but  the  broker  is  forbidden  to  ad- 
vertise in  any  such  way.  Not  only  do  the 
rules  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  forbid 
such  newspaper  advertising  of  any  kind 
but  the  London  brokers  are  forbidden  to 
send  circulars  to  any  but  their  regular 
clients. 

Bonds  of  large  issues— especially  of  large 
railroad  companies— which  have  been  out- 
standing for  a  sufficient  time  to  acquire  a 
wide  market  and  in  which  there  is  trading 
almost  every  day,  have  gradually  come 
to  be  listed— that  is,  the  company  issuing 
the  bonds  fills  out  an  elaborate  blank,  giv- 
ing a  description  of  its  various  classes  of 
bonds,  with  the  amounts  outstanding,  and 
files  it  with  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
with  an  application  to  have  the  bonds 
listed.  The  term  listed  means  that  the 
bonds  to  which  it  is  applied  can  be  traded 
in  by  the  members  of  the  exchange  on  the 
floor  of  the  exchange  and  that  quotations 
of  the  sales  will  be  published  by  the  ex- 
change, both  in  its  official  sheets  and  on 
the  tape.  Of  course  the  company  is  obliged 
to  agree  to  certain  conditions  and  also  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money;  but  this 
listing  gives  a  certain  wide  market  and 
publicity  to  these  issues  which  are  well 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense  involved. 

Advantages  of  Listed  Securities 

Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  actual  fig- 
ures, there  are  many  unlisted  issues,  such, 
for  instance,  as  bonds  of  our  largest  cities, 
wherein  the  trading  and  the  market  fully 
equal  those  of  many  of  the  listed  issues; 
in  fact  there  are  many  listed  issues  that 
are  not  traded  in  oftener  than  once  a 
month.  Nevertheless  there  are  certain  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  that  will  not  buy 
bonds  unless  they  are  listed;  and,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  their  market  certain  large 
corporations  arrange  to  have  their  issues 
listed  as  above  outlined. 

This  applies  especially  to  foreign  pur- 
chasers; and  I  well  remember  meeting,  one 
day  in  Amsterdam  some  two  years  ago,  a 
representative  of  an  American  bond  house 
hurrying  to  the  cable  office.  Knowing  him 
very  well,  I  endeavored  to  stop  him;  but 
he  would  not  be  delayed,  saying  that  he 
had  sold  some  bonds  "on  condition  that 
they  were  being  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  as  these  Dutch  investors 
insist  upon  this."  In  short,  he  was  cabling 
his  New  York  office  to  hurry  an  applica- 
tion. Said  he:  "Whether  or  not  they  are 
ever  traded  in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, I  do  not  care;  but  we  must  have 
them  listed  there  in  order  to  sell  them  here." 
I  mention  this  conversation  simply  in  order 
to  make  clear  the  following  point:  Listing 
a  bond  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  provide 
a  market  and  many  listed  issues  do  not 
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have  such  a  ready  market  as  some  of  the 
unlisted  issues.  The  main  point  to  notice 
is  whether  or  not  the  bond  is  actively 
traded  in,  with  a  wide  market  and  with 
published  quotations  every  day  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

In  the  daily  papers  will  be  found  a  list 
of  about  forty  bonds  that  are  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  ac- 
tively dealt  in  each  day,  with  the  high  and 
low  prices  of  the  day.  Some  daily  papers, 
usually  in  the  larger  cities,  have  the  com- 
plete bond  sales  for  the  day— that  is, 
instead  of  quoting 

LOW  HIGH 

Rock  Island  4's   70  71 

they  will  give  the  sales  of  Rock  Island  4's 
during  the  day— namely: 

Rock  Island  4's,  2002 

>M 

\y 

10,000  @  70 
2,000  @  7oy2 
2,000  @  70^ 
3,000  @  70% 
1,000  @  71 

For  a  complete  list  of  the  bonds  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  with  the 
last  sales,  one  should  refer  to  the  official 
sheets  of  the  exchange,  which  may  be  seen 
in  any  broker's  offices.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  there  are  two 
official  lists  published— one  giving  the  sales 
for  the  day  and  the  other  giving  a  complete 
list  of  the  several  hundred  listed  issues  with 
the  last  sale,  which  may  have  been  a  month 
or  even  six  months  ago. 

On  inactive  isted  bonds  some  brokerage 
firms  charge  whatever  commission  they  can 
get,  or, to  use  a  railroad  phrase,  "whatever 
the  traffic  will  bear"— one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent  or  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  or  pos- 
sibly one  or  more  per  cent.  Firms  that  are 
not  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change may  charge  whatever  they  wish  on 
any  bond  issues,  whether  listed  or  other- 
wise. Firms  that  are  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  however,  should 
charge  only  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  on 
issues  that  are  listed  and  that  they  pur- 
chase on  the  board.  They  may,  however, 
charge  any  rate  they  desire  on  issues  that 
are  unlisted.  One-eighth  of  one  per  cent 
is  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  on  a 
thousand-dollar  bond. 

By  some  persons  this  small  fixed  com- 
mission is  considered  as  an  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  listed  bonds,  but  I  do  not  think 
so.  It  is  true  that  a  firm  will  charge  a 
commission  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent 
on  a  listed  bond  and  may  demand  a  larger 
commission  on  an  unlisted  bond,  but  this 
firm  will  usually  give  much  more  thought 
and  attention  in  aiding  a  customer  to  select 
an  unlisted  bond  if  the  customer  desires 
one.  I  think  that  often  the  extra  atten- 
tion received  from  bond  firms  that  are  not 
stock-exchange  members  is  well  worth  the 
extra  commission  that  one  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  pay  such  firms.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  very  best  things  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  could  do,  in  order  to  establish  a 
more  general  interest  in  securities,  would 
be  to  have  a  minimum  commission  of  five 
dollars  on  a  thousand-dollar  bond  or  ten 
shares  of  stock.  Under  present  conditions 
stock-brokerage  firms  cannot  live  without 
the  speculative  business  and  it  actually 
entails  a  loss  for  them  to  develop  a  small 
investment  business. 

If,  however,  stock-exchange  firms  could 
have  the  aid  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change in  developing  such  business  the 
policy  would  not  only  increase  their  clien- 
tele but  would  cause  a  larger  and  broader 
interest  in  standard  securities.  This  would 
eventually  result  in  great  benefit  to  the 
dealers,  the  investors  and  the  corporations 
of  our  country.  Therefore  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  listed  bonds  is  not  that  they  may 
be  bought  or  sold  for  a  small  fixed  com- 
mission, but  that  they  are  preferred  because 
they  may  be  bought  or  sold  at  any  time 
— because  there  is  always  some  market  at 
some  published  quotation. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  only  about 
five  per  cent  of  the  bond  issues  outstanding 


today  are  listed  bonds.  In  view  of  the 
above-mentioned  demand  for  listed  bonds, 
the  questions  naturally  arise  as  to  why  all 
issues  are  not  listed  and  why  all  investors 
do  not  insist  on  buying  listed  bonds.  The 
reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bond  busi- 
ness is  like  any  other  business— when  deal- 
ing with  reputable  firms  the  purchaser 
receives  what  he  pays  for,  no  more  and  no 
less.  If  a  firm  gains  only  a  small  profit  for 
performing  a  certain  service  it  naturally 
cannot  give  much  time  to  the  work;  but 
if  the  work  can  be  made  to  yield  larger 
returns  it  will  secure  much  more  careful 
attention,  not  only  because  more  is  due  to 
the  customer  but  also  because  it  is  desired 
to  keep  this  profitable  trade.  I  believe  that 
one  should  use  the  same  care  in  selecting  a 
bond  dealer  as  in  selecting  a  physician; 
and  for  this  reason  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  most  investors  get  much  better  atten- 
tion from  the  established  dealers  in  unlisted 
bonds  than  from  the  average  stock- 
exchange  firm  that  buys  and  sells  only  the 
listed  issues. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean:  When 
an  investor  decides  to  buy  a  listed  bond  he 
usually  must  select  the  issue  in  which  he 
intends  to  invest  and  then  give  the  order 
to  a  stock-exchange  firm  for  its  brokers  to 
execute  in  a  mechanical  way.  If  the  in- 
vestor has  selected  a  good  bond  the  result 
is  satisfactory;  but  if  the  investor  has  not 
selected  a  good  bond,  and  has  made  a  loss, 
it  is  final  and  he  has  no  complaint  either 
legally  or  morally.  The  firm  is  simply  re- 
quired to  execute  the  order  and  if  the  pur- 
chase is  a  total  loss  the  brokers  are  not  in 
any  way  to  blame. 

Methods  of  the  Better  Bond  Houses 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  investor  goes 
to  an  established  firm  dealing  in  unlisted 
bonds  and  asks  to  have  them  recommend 
a  bond  for  permanent  investment,  this 
firm  is  willing  to  assume  a  certain  amount 
of  moral  liability.  Owing  to  this  fact,  there- 
fore, such  established  firms  usually  give 
most  careful  attention  to  the  selection  of 
an  issue  for  such  investors.  For  instance, 
before  one  of  the  large  and  established 
houses  dealing  in  unlisted  bonds  will  be- 
come identified  with  an  issue,  it  spends 
large  sums  of  money  on  engineers  and  at- 
torneys, making  a  most  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  details  connected  with  the  issue. 
Moreover,  these  firms  spend  money  not 
only  in  the  investigation  of  the  issues  that 
have  been  purchased  but  also  spend  very 
large  sums  in  studying  many  other  issues 
that  are  never  purchased.  One  of  the  part- 
ners of  a  large  firm  told  me  the  other  day 
that  his  firm  purchased  bonds  of  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  properties  that  they 
examined,  and  that  last  year  they  spent 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on 
engineering,  legal  work  and  other  expenses 
connected  with  studying  new  issues.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  such  an  organi- 
zation is  a  great  safeguard  to  the  perma- 
nent investor  who  desires  only  the  highest 
rate  of  interest  procurable  with  safety  and 
does  not  care  for  a  market  in  order  to 
liquidate. 

Not  only  is  it  a  great  advantage  to  have 
the  aid  of  these  firms  in  selecting  an  issue 
for  purchase  but,  if  anything  goes  wrong, 
these  firms  that  originally  offered  the 
issue  will  take  charge  of  the  reorganization 
and  fight  for  the  interests  of  their  clients, 
the  bondholders  to  whom  they  sold  the 
bonds.  On  the  other  hand,  when  buying 
a  listed  bond  the  investor  often  has  no  one 
to  represent  him  impartially.  Although  a 
bondholders'  committee  is  always  formed, 
when  the  bonds  are  listed  with  no  one 
house  responsible  the  investor  is  not  sure 
whether  the  committee  is  formed  in  the 
interest  of  the  bondholders,  the  floating- 
debtholders,  or  the  stockholders.  In  the 
case  of  high-grade  unlisted  bonds,  however, 
it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  the 
firm  that  stood  responsible  for  the  issue  is 
interested  only  in  making  that  issue  good 
or  in  obtaining  principal  and  interest  for 
each  bondholder. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  dealers  in  un- 
listed bonds  to  perform  this  work  for  the 


MR.  RETAIL  CLOTH- 
IER— 

You  know  what  we  stand 
for;  the  highest  type  of  ma- 
terials and  making,  no  freaks, 
but  always  the  style  which 
has  made  our  national  repu- 
tation as  retailers. 

The  sort  of  clothing  that 
draws  the  best  trade  in  town, 
and  holds  it  fast. 

Frankly,  it  is  no  line  for  a 
cross-roads  store,  for  we  want 
to  sell  only  to  dealers  who  can 
handle  it  profitably  and  regu- 
larly. 

If  you  are  in  a  sizable 
town,  with  a  trade  that  wants 
the  best — we'd  like  to  talk 
business. 

Write,  if  you're  interested. 

Rogers  Peet  &  Company 
New  York  City 
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Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 


Of  Stock 


Investment  of  Savings 

We  will  buy  for  you  stocks  in  quanti- 
ties of  5  shares  and  upward,  and  bonds 
from  1  upward,  for  an  initial  deposit 
and  monthly  deposits  thereafter  until 
the  securities  are  paid  for  in  full. 

Send  for  Circular  7 — "Odd  Lot  Investment." 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Real  Estate  Loans 

On  improved  farms  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Oklahoma, 
netting  investor  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  Safest  form 
of  investment;  no  fluctuations  in  value;  securities 
personally  inspected;  no  loan  made  to  exceed  40 
per  cent  of  our  valuation.  Collections  made  without 
expense  to  investor.  Long  and  successful  experi- 
ence. References  furnished.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Dickinson  &  Reed,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 


9f  SUCCESS  HAND  $1C 
VACUUM  CLEANER  ID 

The  only  successful  single  person  machine 
on  the  market.  We  challenge  all  makers  of 
cleaners(  both  Hand  and  Power  machines, 
to  friendly  contests.  To  be  decided  by 
disinterested  parties.  Sold  only  through 
district  agents.  Exclusive  territory. 
Write  for  terms.  Biggest  kind  of  profits. 
HUTCHISON  MFG.  CO. ,  Wllkinsburg.  Pa. 
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fractional  commission  that  stock-exchange 
firms  receive  for  selling  listed  bonds,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  such  dealers  are 
entitled  to  a  profit  of  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent.  In  reality,  therefore,  this  is  a  mer- 
chant's profit  and  not  a  commission.  These 
dealers  in  unlisted  securities  go  into  the 
market  and  buy  entire  bond  issues  at  whole- 
sale—the same  as  the  drygoods  merchants 
buy  cloth  and  the  tea  merchants  buy  tea— 
and  then  sell  the  bonds  at  retail.  For  in- 
stance, a  large  bond  house  would  buy  a 
million-dollar  issue  for  about  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  then  sell  the 
bonds  on  some  such  basis  as  follows: 

Persons  buying  one  bond  are  charged  par 
and  interest;  persons  buying  five  bonds 
are  charged  ninety-nine  and  interest;  per- 
sons buying  lots  of  twenty-five  can 
obtain  them  at  ninety-eight  and  inter- 
est. This  is  entirely  just,  for  the  firm  can- 
not afford  to  sell  one  bond  for  less  than 
par;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  or  I  could 
purchase  the  entire  issue  we  could  purchase 
it  at  as  low  a  figure  as  did  the  firm  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  the 
dealers  in  unlisted  issues  are  considered  in 
London  purely  as  merchants,  while  those 
dealing  in  listed  issues  are  known  as 
brokers;  and  it  would  be  very  "well  to  have 
the  same  distinction  in  this  country. 

Usually  the  higher  the  grade  of  the  bond 
issue  the  easier  it  is  to  sell  and  consequently 
the  smaller  the  profit  to  the  bond  dealer; 
and  in  many  such  cases  the  gross  profit  does 
not  exceed  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  the  grade  of 
the  issue  the  harder  it  is  to  sell  and  the 
greater  the  commission;  in  fact,  some  of 
the  six  per  cent  industrial  and  irrigation 
issues  now  on  the  market  are  said  to  give 
a  gross  profit  of  nearly  twenty  per  cent 
to  the  dealers.  Of  course  there  are  two 
disadvantages  connected  with  such  issues 
apart  from  safety:  First,  the  fact  that 
there  is  less  security  for  the  bonds,  less 


money  having  been  paid  into  the  com- 
pany's treasury  from  their  sale;  conse- 
quently one  must  take  a  much  greater 
shrinkage  if  he  desires  to  sell.  Secondly, 
the  fact  that  the  greater  the  profit  to  the 
dealer,  usually  the  greater  shrinkage  an 
investor  must  take  if  he  desires  to  sell; 
which  brings  us  to  one  final  point. 

When  desiring  to  buy  a  listed  bond  an 
investor  is  obliged  to  pay  only  a  commis- 
sion of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent;  likewise, 
when  desiring  to  sell  said  bond  the  com- 
mission is  limited  to  this  amount,  but 
with  unlisted  issues  this  is  different.  Di- 
rectly after  purchasing  an  unlisted  issue  it 
often  is  necessary  to  take  a  loss  in  case  one 
desires  to  sell,  and  this  loss  is  proportionate 
to  the  profit  received  by  the  dealer.  If  the 
dealer  has  received  a  profit  of  two  or 
three  per  cent  the  maximum  loss  on  the 
sale  would  probably  be  limited  to  this 
amount.  If,  however,  one  should  buy  a 
six  per  cent  industrial  bond,  on  which  the 
dealer  has  received  a  profit  of  twenty  per 
cent,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  for 
the  purchaser  to  take  a  loss  of  nearly 
twenty  per  cent  if  he  desired  to  liquidate, 
as  usually  the  firms  that  offer  the  bonds  are 
the  only  bona-fide  purchasers.  Therefore  a 
very  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  confine  one's 
purchases  of  unlisted  bonds  to  such  as  are 
wanted  for  a  permanent  investment  and  never 
to  buy  unlisted  bonds  with  the  idea  of  selling 
them  again  at  a  profit. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  both 
classes  of  bonds  have  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Actively  traded-in  listed 
bonds  are  easy  to  buy  and  easy  to  sell, 
but  one  must  take  his  own  responsibility 
when  making  a  purchase.  Unlisted  bonds, 
although  they  are  easy  enough  to  buy,  are 
often  difficult  to  sell;  but,  when  dealing 
with  a  good,  reputable  house,  the  purchaser 
may  feel  not  only  that  the  firm's  organiza- 
tion is  selecting  the  issue  with  great  care 
but  that  it  will  watch  and  protect  it. 


Whether  the  weighing  of  these  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  results  in  favor  of 
listed  or  unlisted  issues,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Many  of  the  keenest  in- 
vestors prefer  listed  bonds— but  many 
equally  informed  prefer  unlisted.  Per- 
sonally I  feel  that  these  advantages  and 
disadvantages  are  about  evenly  balanced 
and  therefore  I  usually  recommend  the 
following  rules  for  the  small  permanent 
investor: 

When  bonds  are  low  in  price,  and  the  demand  for 
money  greatly  exceeds  the  demand  for  securities, 
I  advise  the  purchase  of  listed  bonds,  as  in  times 
of  panic  the  listed  bonds  are  those  selected  to  be 
thrown  on  the  market  and  consequently  show  the 
greatest  depreciation  in  price.  When  selecting  a 
listed  bond,  however,  one  should  confine  his  pur- 
chase to  only  the  very  highest  grade  and  refuse  to 
purchase  anything  that  is  not  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers every  day  and  that  yields  more  than  four 
and  one-half  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  demand  for  bonds 
exceeds  the  demand  for  money,  I  recommend  the 
purchase  of  high-grade  unlisted  bonds,  for  when 
too  many  people  wish  to  purchase  bonds  the 
prices  of  listed  bonds  are  forced  abnormally  high. 
When  purchasing  unlisted  bonds,  however,  one 
should  endeavor  to  purchase  the  highest-grade 
seasoned  issues  and  such  as  are  recommended  by 
firms  of  the  highest  integrity,  preferably  under- 
lying liens  of  standard  railroads  and  public-service 
corporations.  Moreover,  when  purchasing  such 
unlisted  issues,  investors  should  not  expect  the 
opportunity  to  resell  them  at  a  profit,  as  they  are 
for  the  permanent  investor  and  not  for  the  man 
who  desires  to  make  a  profit  on  the  long  swings 
caused  by  the  varying  demand  for  money  and 
other  factors. 

In  order  to  decide  intelligently  whether 
or  not  the  demand  for  money  exceeds  the 
demand  for  bonds,  one  should  study  fun- 
damental conditions  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested in  my  article  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  November  5,  1910. 


THERE  is  no  political  fact  more  evi- 
dent than  that  President  Taft  is  a 
candidate  for  renomination  by  the 
Republican  party  in  1912. 

The  President  has  apparently  determined 
he  will  take  the  nomination  and  abide  by 
the  results.  So  far  as  the  regular  wing  of 
the  Republican  party  is  concerned  there 
has  not  yet  developed  opposition  to  this 
plan;  and  it  is  not  likely  opposition  will 
develop  in  that  quarter,  for  it  is  perfectly 
recognized  the  regulars  cannot  refuse  Mr. 
Taft  a  renomination  if  he  desires  it  and 
equally  well  known  that  in  all  proba- 
bility Mr.  Taft  can  get  the  nomination 
whether  the  regulars  want  him  to  have 
it  or  not.  The  power  of  the  Executive 
in  forcing  a  nomination  for  himself  or  for 
another  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again.  Under  the  delegate  system  that 
prevails  in  the  Republican  party,  any  Pres- 
ident who  has  lieutenants  of  even  small 
understanding  of  the  game  can  control  a 
convention.  He  may  not  be  able  to  have 
a  unanimous  convention,  but  he  can  have 
sufficient  delegates.  It  is  much  easier  to 
get  delegates  than  it  is  to  get  votes;  and 
though  a  President  may  be  able  to  renomi- 
nate himself,  he  may  not  be  able  to  elect 
himself.  That  is  a  matter  where  the  people 
step  in  and  is  not  subject  to  either  predic- 
tion or  discussion  so  far  before  the  event. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Taft's  plan 
to  have  himself  renominated  may  be  op- 
posed by  the  Progressives,  including  such 
leaders  as  La  Follette,  and  that  a  situation 
may  develop  that  will  make  the  nomina- 
tion seem  even  more  of  an  empty  honor 
than  it  seems  now.  However,  Mr.  Taft's 
friends  are  not  proceeding  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  will  be  an  organized  Repub- 
lican opposition  to  his  nomination  and 
plans  are  being  made  and  preliminary  steps 
taken  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hilles,  who  will 
retire  from  the  Treasury,  where  he  has  been 
a  most  efficient  assistant  secretary,  on 
March  fourth,  will  go  out  of  the  public 
service  to  take  a  position  in  business  of 
great  advantage  to  himself.  However,  Mr. 
Hilles  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  good  poli- 
tician and  he  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Taft.  During  the  first  weeks  of 
the  New  Year  a  good  many  regular  Repub- 
lican leaders  dropped  into  Washington  un- 
ostentatiously and  a  large  number  of  them 
had  conferences  with  Hilles  before  going 


to  the  White  House  or  after  they  had  seen 
the  President.  It  is  the  impression  that 
Hilles  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
engineering  necessary  to  get  delegates  in 
the  East  for  Mr.  Taft;  and,  of  course, 
Postmaster-General  Hitchcock,  who  is  ex- 
perienced in  getting  delegates  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  may  be  expected  to 
do  his  share.  Then,  too,  there  will  be  the 
Ohio  men  of  the  old  crowd  and  various 
others;  and  it  should  not  be  a  hard  job  to 
round  up  the  South,  as  usual,  and  to  get 
enough  delegates  elsewhere  to  bring  about 
Mr.  Taft's  desire. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  this  situation 
the  old-line  Republican  leaders,  who  have 
been  dismayed  by  the  recent  political  land- 
slide and  who  now  feel  that  defeat  is  in- 
evitable in  1912  unless  something  can  be 
done  to  bring  all  Republicans  back  into 
line,  are  holding  many  conferences,  trying 
to  find  out  what  that  something  may 
be.  It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  people 
demand  from  Mr.  Taft  some  evidence  of 
accomplishment,  some  tangible  thing  on 
which  to  hang  their  support;  and  it  is  even 
more  fully  recognized  that  this  something 
is  not  yet  in  sight.  It  is  hoped  the  Demo- 
crats, who  will  be  in  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  will  get  into  enough  of 
a  tangle,  over  the  tariff  they  expect  to 
present,  to  help  some;  but,  no  matter  how 
great  that  tangle  will  be,  it  is  not  thought 
that  it  will  be  enough  of  itself. 

In  brief,  what  the  old-line  Republicans— 
the  men  who  want  to  keep  the  party  in 
power  and  who  are  opposed  to  the  Pro- 
gressive ideas  that  recently  developed— are 
looking  for  is  a  great  constructive  movement 
that  will  arouse  the  people.  Inasmuch  as 
great  constructive  political  movements  can- 
not be  picked  off  the  trees,  they  have  not 
yet  found  one,  although  the  possibilities 
of  the  situation  have  been  carefully  can- 
vassed many  times,  at  gatherings  in 
Washington,  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  conceded  the  ship-subsidy  program 
will  not  arouse  the  required  enthusiasm. 
It  is  hard  to  get  a  people,  most  of  which 
lives  inland,  excited  over  a  merchant 
marine.  Moreover,  it  is  known  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  country 
will  cease  to  be  an  exporting  country  in  a 
way,  because  we  shall  furnish  at  home  the 
market  for  all  we  produce. 

Moreover,  it  is  held  that  this  country  is 
up  against  a  stone  wall  in  the  Orient.  We 


have  acquired  the  Philippines  and  they  are 
of  no  use  or  consequence  to  us;  and  the 
policy  of  exploiting  the  Orient  isn't  getting 
anywhere  and,  the  old-line  Republicans  say, 
never  will.  They  argue  long  and  skillfully 
on  this  point,  with  a  detail  not  necessary 
here;  and,  admitting  that  this  country  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  failure  in  the 
Orient,  they  get  down  to  what  they  have 
in  mind,  which  is  this:  Why  not  turn  our 
attention  to  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

They  hold  this  to  be  true,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  this  country,  even  after  the 
Panama  Canal  is  completed,  to  compete 
with  other  countries  in  shipping  or  in  coast- 
wise trade,  because  when  our  ships  go  out 
they  meet  a  Japanese  or  a  Dutchman  or  a 
German  or  an  Englishman,  all  of  whom  pay 
smaller  wages  and  can  operate  at  much  less 
expense.  Then  these  men  point  out  that, 
with  a  single  line  of  railroad  running  to 
Mexico  City,  this  country  has  assisted  in 
the  development  of  Mexico  ten  times  more 
than  it  could  have  done  with  an  immense 
line  of  shipping  touching  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Admitting,  further,  that  Mexico  is  now 
pretty  thoroughly  taken  up  and  that  the 
mines  and  the  lumber  and  the  ranches  are 
practically  in  control,  and  furnish  no  elab- 
orate field  for  the  exploitation  of  our  people, 
they  get  down  to  the  nub  of  the  matter 
and  ask:  Would  it  be  possible  for  Mr.  Taft 
to  stir  the  public  imagination  by  announ- 
cing a  great  policy  of  the  development  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  by  our  people,  by 
means  of  the  intercontinental  road?  This, 
they  claim,  means  only  the  connecting  up  of 
links  here  and  there— great  in  the  aggre- 
gate, of  course,  but  feasible,  though  it  is 
known  the  cost  will  be  enormous.  But, 
they  ask,  is  it  not  possible  that,  once  the 
people  see  the  advantages  that  may  accrue, 
they  will  take  up  the  project  and  with  it 
take  up  the  projector? 

It  will  not  be  long,  it  is  urged,  before 
there  will  be  nothing  for  our  great  restless 
population  living  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  West— expert  lumbermen,  ex- 
pert miners,  expert  ranchers— to  do.  The 
frontier  is  gone.  The  forests  are  either  re- 
served or  in  the  hands  of  giant  corporations. 
The  golden  days  of  mining  and  ranching, 
for  individuals  or  small  bodies  of  men,  are 
past.  Why  not,  they  ask— these  Republi- 
cans who  are  looking  for  a  clarion  call  for 
Mr.  Taft  —  why  not  build  these  connecting 

I  Concluded  on  Page  JO) 


How  she  knew 

' 1  Nice  little  dinner  they 
gave  us." 
' 4  Very." 

' 4  How  about  the  tomato 
soup?1' 

"For  such  a  simple  din- 
ner, I  consider  tomato 
soup  just  right." 

"But  it  wasn't  Camp- 
bell's, was  it?" 

"No.  It  wasn't  good 
enough  for 


There  you  have  the  universal  verdict 
of  people  with  a  keen  sense  of  taste 
and  flavor. 

Everything  about  this  soup  combines 
to  give  it  a  quality  of  its  own  that  you 
cannot  help  but  recognize. 

We  use  extra-choice  tomatoes.  We 
put  them  up  immediately  in  their  best 
condition.  Our  blending-formula  is 
exceptional.  And  our  improved  con- 
densing and  sterilizing  methods  preserve 
all  the  flavor  and  food-value  of  every 
ingredient. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  the  grocer 
returns  your  money. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 


Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Chicken-Gumbo  Pea 

(Okra)  Pepper  Pot 

Clam  Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam  Chowder  Tomato 
Consomme  Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 

Just  add  hot  ivater,  bring  ^ 
to  a  boil,  and  serve. 

Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 

Joseph  Campbell  Company 

Camden  N  J 

Matilda  Mink 
Must  preen  and  prink 
For  that's  her  ruling  passion 
But  when  the  man 
Brings  CampbtW s  can 
She  quite  forgets  the  fashion. 
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ILvery  person  building  a  new 
house  or  remodeling  an  old  one 
should  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  selection  of  the 
hardware — no  detail  is 
of  more  importance 


Building 
hardware  and 
ocks  bearing  the 
name  |l=y-l»lcJ3CS3l 

are  the  result  of  years 
of  persistent  endeavor  towards  ultimate  perfection. 
They  represent  all  that  is  best  in  quality  of  materials, 
skilled  workmanship,  durability  and  SAFETY,  while  the 
patterns  are  of  the  highest  type  of  artistic  design. 

Many  of  the  most  important  buildings  in  the  United  States  are  equipped  with 
I  Locks  and  Hardware — for  instance,  the  new  City  Hall  in  Chicago,  the 


SARGENT 


Custom  House  in  New  York,  the  Congressional  Office  Building  in  Washington  and 
many  other  notable  public  buildings  as  well  as  thousands  of  the  finest  private  residences. 


ll=T-lilcH:*mi  I  orksand  Hardware  nnt  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  any  house, but  increase  its  selling  value 
as  well.   The  line  is  all-inclusive — there  is  nothing  in  building  hardware  needs  that  we  do  not  supply. 


SARG  ENT 


I  LOCKS — Famous  for  their 
security.  For  dwellings,  hotels,  office  buildings, 
etc.  The  Easy  Spring  Principle  makes  them 
smooth-working,  yet  long-wearing  and  SAFE. 


SARG  ENT 


fl  HARDWARE— Quality  hardware 
in  every  respect.  Numerous  designs  for  every  Style  of 
house,  for  every  period  of  architecture,  and  every  pat- 
tern /rue  lo    the    school  from    which    it  is  derived. 


Thi 


SARGENT 


Book  of  Designs — Free 


portrays  faithfully  a  large  number  of  the  most  artistic  patterns  and  gives  information  that 
everyone  who  contemplates  building  should  have.  Write  for  a  complimentary  copy  to-day. 
If    interested  in  the    Colonial,  mention    the  fad,  and  we  will  include  our  Colonial  Book. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY,  1 57  Leonard  Street,  New  York 
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The  first  Derby  made  in  America  was  a 

C  &  K 


KNAPP-FELT  is  a 
wear-resisting  hat- 
fabric  of  unusual  beauty 
and  durability.  It  is  a 
product  peculiar  to  the 
C  &  K  Shop  and  cannot 
be  successfully  imitated. 
The  manufacture  of  this 
felt  is  one  process  inci- 
dental to  the  making  of 
Knapp-Felt  hats.  It  is 
largely  accomplished  by 
hand  work,  machinery 
being  used  only  where  bet- 
ter results  can  be  achieved. 
It  costs  more  to  do  it  this 
way,  but  the  result  fully 
justifies  the  expense.  The 
closer  and  firmer  texture 
of  Knapp-Felt  will  resist 
hard  usage  longer  than  any 
other  hat-fabric  and  will 
retain  through  all  stages 
of  wear  the  noticeable 
elegance  of  style  which 
characterizes  Knapp-Felt 
hats  when  they  are  new. 

Knapp-Felt  soft  hats 
and  Derbies  for  Spring  are 
made  in  a  wide  variety  of 
smart  shapes,  affording  an 
opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  taste  in 
the  selection  of  a  properly 
becoming  hat.  They  are 
sold  in  the  better  shops. 
Two  grades — Six  Dollars 
and  Four  Dollars,  every- 
where. 

The  Crofut  &  Rivwpp  Co. 

840  Broadway,  New  York 
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after  a  couple  of  weeks  he  surrendered  and 
then  the  queerest  rivalry  Siwash  had  ever 
seen  began.  Frankling,  son  of  the  locomo- 
tive works,  authority  on  speckled  vests  and 
cotillons,  was  scrapping  with  Ole  Skjarsen, 
the  cuffless  wonder  from  the  lumber  camps, 
for  the  affections  of  the  prettiest  girl  in 
college.  No  wonder  we  got  so  interested 
that  spring  that  most  of  us  forgot  to  fall  in 
love  ourselves.  I  don't  to  this  day  believe 
that  Miss  Spencer  meant  a  word  of  it.  I 
think  that  she  was  simply  good-natured,  in 
the  first  place,  and  that,  when  Frankling 
began  to  bite  little  semicircular  pieces  out 
of  the  air,  she  began  mixing  her  drinks,  so 
to  speak,  just  for  the  excitement  of  the 
thing.  Anyway,  Frankling  walked  over 
to  chapel  with  her  and  Ole  lumbered  back. 
Frankling  took  her  to  the  basket-ball  games 
and  Ole  took  her  to  the  Kiowa  debate  and 
slept  peacefully  through  most  of  it.  Frank- 
ling bought  a  beautiful  little  trotting  horse 
and  sleigh  and  took  Miss  Spencer  on  long 
rides.  In  Siwash,  young  people  have 
neither  chaperons,  guards,  nurses  nor  con- 
servators. That  was  a  knockout,  we  all 
thought;  but  it  never  feazed  Ole.  He 
invited  Miss  Spencer  to  go  street-car  riding 
with  him  and  she  did  it.  Some  of  us  found 
them  bumping  over  the  line  in  one  of  the 
flat-wheeled  catastrophes  that  the  Jones- 
ville  Company  called  cars— and  Miss 
Spencer  didn't  even  blush.  She  bowed  to 
us  just  as  unconcernedly  as  if  she  wasn't 
breaking  all  long-distance  records  for 
eccentricity  in  Siwash  history. 

Frankling  dodged  the  whole  college  and 
got  wild  in  the  eyes.  He  looked  like  an 
eminent  statesman  who  was  being  com- 
pelled to  act  as  barker  in  a  circus  against 
his  will.  It  must  have  churned  up  his 
vitals  to  do  his  sketch  act  with  Ole;  but 
when  you  have  had  one  of  those  four-year 
cases,  and  it  has  gotten  tangled  up  in  your 
past  and  future,  you  can't  always  dictate 
just  what  you  are  going  to  do.  It  was 
plain  to  see  that  Miss  Spencer  had  Frank- 
ling hooked,  haltered,  hobbled,  staked  out, 
Spanish-bitted,  wrapped  up  and  stamped 
with  her  name  and  laid  on  the  shelf  to  be 
called  for;  and  it  was  just  as  evident  that 
she  considered  he  would  be  all  the  nicer  if 
she  walked  around  on  him  for  a  while  and 
massaged  his  disposition  a  little  with  her 
French  heels. 

So  Frankling  continued  to  divide  time 
with  Ole,  and  all  the  fellows  whom  he  had 
insulted  about  their  neckties  and  all  the 
girls  whom  he  had  forgotten  to  dance  with 
sat  around  in  perfect  content  and  watched 
the  show. 

We  all  thought  it  would  wear  out  after  a 
few  weeks.  But  it  didn't.  The  semester 
recess  came  and,  when  college  assembled 
again,  Ole  cut  Frankling  out  for  the  athletic 
ball  as  neatly  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  girl 
game  all  his  life.  Frankling  countered  with 
the  promenade  two  weeks  later,  but  he 
went  clear  to  the  ropes  when  Miss  Spencer 
came  out  one  fine  morning  at  chapel  with 
Ole's  football  charm— the  one  he  had  won 
the  year  the  team  had  annihilated  two 
universities  and  seven  assorted  colleges. 
He  came  back  gamely  and  decorated  her 
with  fraternity  hatpins,  cuff  buttons,  belt 
buckles  and  side  combs;  and  on  the 
strength  of  it  he  got  three  Friday  evenings 
in  a  row.  That  might  have  jarred  any  one 
but  Ole.  But  he  came  up  smiling  and  took 
Miss  Spencer  to  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  social,  where 
he  bought  her  four  dishes  of  ice  cream  and 
had  to  be  almost  violently  restrained  from 
offering  her  the  whole  freezer. 

'  Winter  wore  out  and  spring  came. 
Frankling  brought  the  whole  resources  of 
the  locomotive  works  into  play.  He  got  a 
private  car  and  took  a  party  off  to  the 
Kiowa  baseball  game,  with  Miss  Spencer  as 
guest  of  honor.  He  bombarded  her  with 
imported  candy  and  American  beauties, 
and  cluttered  up  the  spring  with  a  series  of 
whist  parties,  which  butted  into  the  social 
calendar  something  frabjous.  Ole  plowed 
right  along  with  his  own  peculiar  style  of 
argument.  He  met  the  private-car  busi- 
ness with  a  straw  ride  and  his  prize  offering 
was  a  hunk  of  spruce  gum  from  his  pine 
woods,  as  big  as  your  two  fists;  and,  so  far 
as  we  could  see,  the  gum  got  exactly  the 
same  warmth  of  reception  as  the  candy  — 
though  it  didn't  disappear  with  anywhere 
near  the  rapidity. 

As  April  went  by,  we  Seniors  got  busy 
with  the  first  awful  preliminaries  of  Com- 
mencement. It  began  to  be  considered 
around  college  that  Senior  Day  would  settle 


the  affair  one  way  or  the  other.  Senior  Day 
is  the  last  event  of  Commencement  Week 
at  Siwash  and  more  engagements  have  been 
announced  formally  or  otherwise  that  day 
than  at  any  other  time.  If  a  Senior  man 
and  girl,  who  had  been  making  a  rather 
close  study  of  each  other,  walked  out  on 
the  campus  together  after  the  exercises 
and  took  in  the  corporation  dinner  at  noon 
side  by  side,  no  one  hesitated  about  offer- 
ing congratulations.  They  might  not  be 
exactly  due,  but  it  was  a  sign  that  there 
was  going  to  be  an  awful  lot  of  nice-looking 
stationery  spoiled  by  the  two  after  the  sad 
partings  were  said.  Now  we  didn't  have 
a  doubt  that  either  Frankling  or  Ole  would 
amble  proudly  down  between  the  lilac 
rows  on  Class  Day  with  Miss  Spencer, 
under  the  good  old  pretense  of  helping  her 
locate  the  dinner-tables  a  hundred  yards 
away;  and  betting  on  the  affair  got  pretty 
energetic.  Day  after  day  the  odds  varied. 
When  Frankling  broke  closing-time  rules 
at  Browning  Hall  by  a  good  thirty  minutes 
some  two-to-one  money  was  placed  on  him. 
When  Ole  and  Miss  Spencer  cut  chapel  the 
next  day  the  odds  promptly  switched. 
You  could  get  takers  on  either  side  at  any 
time,  but  I  think  the  odds  favored  Ole  a 
little.  You  can't  help  boosting  your  pref- 
erences with  your  good  money.  It's  like 
betting  on  your  college  team. 

Commencement  Week  came  and,  al- 
though we  were  Seniors,  we  went  through 
it  without  hardly  noticing  the  scenery.  We 
watched  Ole  and  Frankling  all  through 
Baccalaureate,  and  when  Ole  won  a  twenty- 
yard  dash  across  the  church  and  over 
several  of  us,  and  marched  down  the  street 
with  Miss  Spencer,  it  looked  as  if  all  was 
over  but  the  Mendelssohn  business.  But 
Frankling  had  her  in  a  box  at  the  class  play 
the  next  night.  How  could  you  pay  any 
attention  to  the  glorious  threshold  of  life 
and  the  expiring  gasps  of  dear  college  days 
with  a  race  like  that  on ! 

Commencement  was  on  Wednesday  and 
Senior  Day  was  Thursday.  Up  to  Wednes- 
day night  it  was  an  even  break— steen 
points  all.  One  of  the  two  had  won.  We 
hadn't  a  doubt  of  it.  But,  if  both  men  had 
been  born  poker  players  drawing  to  fill  in 
a  jack-pot  that  had  been  sweetened  nine 
times,  you  couldn't  have  told  less  to  look 
at  them.  Frankling  was  as  glum  as  ever 
and  Ole  had  the  same  reenforced-concrete 
expression  of  innocence  that  he  used  to 
wear  while  he  was  getting  off  the  ball 
behind  somebody's  goal  line,  after  having 
carried  it  the  length  of  the  field.  We  were 
discussing  the  thing  that  night  on  the  porch 
of  the  Eta  Bita  Pie  house  and  were  putting 
up  a  few  final  bets  when  Ole  himself  came 
up,  carpet-bag  in  hand  and  his  diploma 
under  his  arm,  and  bade  us  goodby.  He 
was  going  out  on  the  midnight  train- 
going  away  for  good.  For  a  minute  you 
could  have  heard  the  grass  growing.  If 
Ole  was  going  away  that  night  it  meant 
just  one  thing:  the  cruel  Miss  Spencer 
had  tossed  him  over  and  he  was  bumping 
the  bumps  downward  into  a  cold  and 
cheerless  future.  We  were  so  sorry  we 
could  hardly  speak  for  a  minute.  Then 
Allie  Bangs  got  up  and  put  his  arm  as  far 
across  Ole's  shoulder  as  it  would  go. 

"By  thunder,  I'm  sorry,  old  chap!"  he 
said  huskily. 

For  a  man  who  had  just  had  an  air- 
castle  fall  on  his  neck,  Ole  didn't  talk  very 
dejectedly.  "Vy  y'u  ban  sorry?"  he  de- 
manded. "Aye  got  gude  yob  St.  Paul  vay. 
De  boss  write  me  aye  skoll  come  Friday. 
Aye  ent  care  to  be  late  first  t'ing." 

"But,  Ole  "  Bangs  began.  Then  he 

stopped.  You  can't  bawl  out  a  question 
about  another  man's  love  affairs  before  a 
whole  mob. 

"Y'u  fallers  ban  fine  tu  me,"  Ole  began 
again.  "Aye  lak  y'u  bully !  Ven  y'u  come 
by  St.  Paul,  take  Yim  Hill's  railroad  and 
come  to  Sven  Akerson's  camp,  femt'n  mile 
above  Lars  Hjellersen's  gang.  Aye  ban 
boss  of  Sven's  camp  now.  Aye  gat  y'u 
good  loaf  and  plenty  flapyack." 

He  turned  to  go.  Allie  and  I  got  up  and 
walked  firmly  down  the  walk  with  him. 
We  were  going  to  be  relieved  of  our  sus- 
pense if  we  had  to  buy  the  information. 

"Now,  Ole,"  said  Allie,  grabbing  his 
carpet-bag,  "you  know  we're  not  going  to 
let  you  go  down  to  the  train  alone.  Be- 
sides, we  want  to  know  if  everything  is  all 
right  with  you.  You  know  we  love  you. 
We're  for  you,  Ole.  You— you  and  Miss 
Spencer  parting  good  friends?" 


THERE  are  two  things 
about  Steero  Bouillon 
Cubes  you  are  sure  to 
like — their  delicious  flavor 
and  their  convenience. 

We  do  not  believe  you've 
ever  tasted  bouillon  with  the 
flavor  of  the  beef,  vegetables, 
spices  and  seasoning  so  deli- 
cately and  perfectly  blended 
as  in  the  bouillon  made  from 


: 


Bouillon  Cubes 

Made  by  American  Kitchen  Products  Co..  New  York 
Steero  Bouillon  has  the  rich,  dis- 
tinctive bouillon  flavor  that  delights 
every  one.  It's  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world,  too,  to  make  Steero 
Bouillon.  Simply  dropa  Cube  into 
a  cup  and  pour  on  boiling  water. 
No  trouble,  no  cooking.  Each  Cube 
contains  everything  needed.  Could 
anything  be  more  convenient? 

'*A  Cube 
makes  a  cup' 


We  strongly  recommend  that 
you  use  Steero  Bouillon  Cubes 

For  Gravies,  Soups  and  Sauces 

They  will  impart  a  richness  and 
appetizing  flavor — the  final  touch. 
Add  the  Cubes  just  before  serving. 

Send  for  Free  Samples 

and  prove  everything  for  yourself.  Send 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  today. 

Ask  your  grocer  or  druggist  for  Steero 
Cubes.  If  they  can't  supply  you,  send 
35c.  for  box  of  12  Cubes,  enough  to 
make  12  cups.  Tins  of  50  and  100  Cubes 
are  more  economical  for  household  use. 

Distributed  and  guaranteed  by 

Scbieflelin  &  Co..  177  William  St..  New  York 

Under  Food  Law,  Serial  No.  1 
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"Y'u  bet!"  said  Ole  enthusiastically. 
"She  ban  fine  gur'rl,  aye  tal  y'u.  Sum  day 
aye  ban  sending  her  deerskin  from  lumber 
camp." 

Bangs  braced  up  again.  "Er— you  and 
Miss  Spencer— er— not  engaged,  are  you?  " 
he  said,  the  way  a  fellow  goes  at  it  when 
he  is  diving  into  cold  water.  Ole  looked 
around  in  perfect  good  humor.  "Get 
married  by  each  odder?"  he  said.  "Yee 
whiz!  no,  Master  Bangs.  She  ban  nice 
gur'rl.  It  ent  any  nicer  in  Siwash  College. 
But  she  kent  cook.  She  kent  build  fire 
in  woodstove.  She  kent  wash.  She  kent 
bake  flatbrot.  She  kent  make  close.  She 
yust  ban  purty,  like  picture.  Vat  for  aye 
vant  to  marry  picture  gallery?  Aye  ban  tu 
poor  faller  fur  picture  gallery,  aye  tank." 

"But  Ole,"  says  I,  jumping  in.  "You've 
been  rushing  the  girl  all  winter  as  if  your 
life  depended  on  it.  What  did  you  mean 
by  that?" 

Ole  turned  around  patiently  and  sat 
down  on  the  steps  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  which  we  happened  to  be  passing 
just  then.  "Veil,  aye  tal  y'u,"  he  explained: 
"Miss  Spencer  she  ban  nice  tu  me.  She 
go  tu  class  party  'nd  ent  give  dam  vat  das 
Frankling  faller  say.  Aye  ent  forget  dat, 
aye  tal  y'u;  'nd,  by  yimmuny  Christmas! 
aye  show  her  gude  time  das  winter." 


We  took  Ole  to  the  station  and  sat  down 
to  rest  three  times  on  the  way  back.  So  all 
that  terrific  performance  was  a  reward 
for  Miss  Spencer!  "O  gratitude!"  says 
the  poet,  "how  many  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name!" 

We  were  so  dazed  that  night  that  it 
didn't  occur  to  us  to  wonder  why  Miss 
Spencer  stood  for  all  the  gratitude.  But 
the  next  day,  when  the  exercises  were  over, 
that  young  lady  stepped  down  from  the 
platform  and  was  met  by  a  tall  chap 
whom  she  later  introduced  to  us  as  a  friend 
of  the  family  from  her  home  town.  You 
can  always  spot  these  family  friends  by 
the  way  the  girl  blushes  when  she  intro- 
duces them.  Miss  Spencer  wore  a  fine  new 
diamond  ring  and  we  knew  what  it  meant. 
It  was  just  another  case  where  the  girl  came 
to  school  and  the  man  stayed  at  home  and 
built  a  seven-room  house  on  a  prominent 
corner  four  blocks  from  his  hardware  store 
and  waited — and  tried  not  to  get  any  more 
jealous  than  possible.  I  suppose  Miss 
Spencer  used  Ole  as  a  sort  of  parachute 
to  let  Frankling  down  easily  at  the  last. 
Anyway,  we  wiped  the  whole  affair  off  the 
slate  after  that.  She  wasn't  one  of  us 
anyway.  Made  us  shiver  to  think  of  her. 
What  if  one  of  us  had  sailed  in  the  Fresh- 
man year  and  cut  Frankling  out! 


(Concluded  from  Page  27) 


links  of  railroads  and  give  our  people  the 
opportunity  to  get  down  to  Colombia,  to 
Bolivia,  to  Western  Brazil,  to  Argentina,  to 
Chile  and  Peru,  and  work  the  forests  and 
the  mines  and  the  ranches  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  natural  resources? 

It  is  held  that  railroad  expansion  in 
this  country  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past,  because  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
money  here,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
enormous  cost  of  terminals — to  cite  one 
feature— but  because  of  the  restrictions 
that  are  constantly  being  thrown  around 
the  railroad  enterprises  by  legislation  and 
legislators.  The  men  who  built  the  great 
transcontinental  lines,  they  say,  built  with- 
out this  restriction,  and  could  be  induced 
to  go  into  the  project  of  connecting  the 
links  of  the  roads  necessary  to  make  an  in- 
tercontinental system,  for  then  they  would 
be  reasonably  sure  they  would  not  be 
restricted  in  their  operations  as  they  are 
now  being  and  have  been  in  this  country; 
and  they  would  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by 
the  countries  they  tapped  and  given  great 
grants  of  land  and  other  advantages. 

These  Republicans  say  that  this  would 
afford  an  outlet  for  the  people,  give  them  a 
chance  for  trade  that  they  will  never  get 
through  ship  subsidy  or  any  shipping  pro- 
ject whatsoever;  and  if  the  plan  could  be  so 
outlined  as  to  stir  the  imagination,  and  be 
put  out  effectively  by  Mr.  Taft,  it  might  be 
the  call  to  arms  needed  for  the  Republican 
party  and  help  to  return  him  to  the  White 
House.  So  far,  only  the  germ  of  the 
thought  is  there.  It  has  not  been  elabo- 
rated and  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  is  but  a 
repetition  of  the  idea  of  James  G.  Blaine  of 
twenty  years  ago,  who  saw  clearly  what 
conditions  in  this  country  would  come  to 
be.  Of  course  Mr.  Blaine's  idea  finally 
simmered  down  to  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics,  or  Pan-American  Union,  as  it  is 
now  called,  which  has  an  ornate  marble 
home  in  Washington,  built  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  and  which  is  more  of  a  club  than 
anything  else,  although  working  busily  to 
strengthen  Pan-American  relations. 

The  idea  these  men  have  in  mind  is 
a  thousand  times  bigger  than  the  Pan- 
American  affair,  a  thousand  times  bigger 
than  any  previous  presentation  has  been. 
It  is  for  the  exploitation  of  a  hemisphere 
and  for  the  building  of  the  routes  of  trans- 
portation necessary  for  that  exploitation. 
It  comprehends  the  expenditure  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  the  building  up 
of  a  mighty  intercontinental  commerce,  the 
making  of  an  outlet  for  the  energies  of  our 


people;  and  contemplates  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Orient  as  a  field  not  fitted  for 
exploitation  by  our  people. 

They  are  discussing  the  plan  now,  trying 
to  frame  it  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  the  people;  and,  though 
it  may  come  to  nothing,  though  it  may 
never  get  beyond  the  dream  stage,  they 
are  in  hopes  something  may  be  done  with 
it,  realizing  it  will  take  a  gigantic  enterprise 
like  this  to  bring  back  to  the  Grand  Old 
Party  the  support  that  now  seems  lost. 

They  are  hoping  Mr.  Taft  will  look  with 
favor  on  the  plan,  that  he  will  give  thought 
to  it,  and  that,  if  he  thinks  well  of  it,  he 
will  come  forward  at  the  proper  time,  with 
a  ringing  declaration  that  this  should  be 
our  policy;  that  we  are  not  fortunate  in 
the  Orient;  that  we  should  reserve  our  en- 
ergies for  the  Western  Hemisphere;  that 
ours  is  the  Western  civilization  and  it  should 
be  our  care  to  develop  that  civilization  and 
that  commerce  to  our  own  benefit  and  to 
the  benefit  of  those  who  live  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere— and  not  fuss  with  China  and 
the  East,  where,  at  best,  we  start  with  a 
heavy  handicap  and  where  the  handicap 
grows  greater  as  the  years  go  on. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if,  some  day 
before  this  session  of  Congress  ends,  some 
Senator  would  get  up  and  propose  this  plan 
in  a  great  speech.  It  would  not  be  surpri- 
sing if  the  details  are  worked  out  much  more 
definitely  than  indicated  here.  The  fact 
is  that  these  Republicans,  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  their  party,  acknowledging 
future  defeat  as  conditions  are  at  present, 
are  determined  to  make  a  desperate  effort 
to  recall  the  people  to  their  standard  by 
firing  their  imagination— by  promulgating 
a  plan  that  shall  appeal  not  only  to  the 
commercial  spirit  of  Americans  but  to  their 
patriotism  as  well.  They  may  have  other 
plans  in  view.  They  are  canvassing  this 
one.  Presently,  when  the  plan  is  worked 
out,  it  will  be  put  up  to  the  President  for 
his  consideration;  and  he  will  be  asked  to 
go  before  the  people  on  it  if  he  can  see  his 
way  clear  so  to  do. 

They  are  not  certain,  of  course,  whether 
a  ripple  could  be  stirred  by  this  plan.  It 
may  be  the  American  people  will  not  rise 
to  it.  It  may  not  interest  them.  Still,  the 
leaders  are  desperate.  They  know  they 
must  rally  the  Republicans  somehow;  and 
they  are  wondering  and  figuring  and  plan- 
ning and  guessing  whether  this  battle-cry, 
"The  West  for  the  Westerners!"  will  do 
the  business. 
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For  Lap  Boards  and 
Dress  boxes 


Exhibition  Booths  & 
"Window  Trims 
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The  Modern  Wall  Lir\ir\4 


Compo-Board  is  better  than 
lath  and  plaster.  It  makes  mois- 
ture proof,  warm  and  sanitary 
walls  and  ceilings.  Cannot  crack 
and  fall  off  like  plaster.  Will 
last  as  long1  as  the  building.  Can  be 
put  on  quickly.  Used  successfully  in 
every  season  and  climate.  Takes  paint, 
paper  or  kalsomine  perfectly. 

While  Compo-Board  is  primarily 
a  wall  lining,  it  has  proven  useful  in 
a  multitude  of  ways. 

Between  the  studding  it  is  infinitely  better  than 
back  plaster. 

If  you  like  to  do  things  with  tools  you  can 
finish  off  an  extra  room  in  the  attic  without  help. 

It  means  a  big  saving  to  use  Compo-Board 
under  the  rugs  with  parquet  flooring  around  it. 

It  is  a  delightful  interior  finish  for  summer 
cottages  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly  put  on. 

In  the  chicken  house  or  barn  it  means  dry  and 
vermin  proof  walls. 

Light  weight  sewing  boards  and  dress  boxes  are 
made  of  it. 

Retail  stores  use  it  in  arranging  display  windows. 

Thousands  of  manufacturers  use  it  about  their 
factories  and  many  of  them  in  their  products. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  uses  in  which 
Compo-Board  is  superior  to  anything  else. 

Sample  and  Booklet — Better  send  for  a 
sample  and  booklet.  When  you  see  just  what 
Compo-Board  is,  no  doubt  you  will  find  that  you 
can  use  it  for  many  things  with  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  than  any  other  material. 

NORTHWESTERN 
COMPO-BOARD  COMPANY 

4220  Lyndale  Ave.  No.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


For  Floor  Covering 
Under  Rugs 


Men  Prefer 

it  because  it 
Will  not  Bind  the  Leg. 
Will  not  Tear  the  Stocking. 
Will  not  Unfasten  or  Slip. 
Each  Garter  for  either  Leg. 
No  cords  to  Chafe  or  Break. 

25  cts.  will 
convince  you 

The  best  dealers  have  them, 
orsamplepair  by  mail.  Send 
your  dealer's  name  and  25c. 

Clark  Mfg.  Co. 

246  P  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  Vork,J77  Broadway 


The 
Garter 
Without  Objections 

Each  Garter  for  either  leg. 

The  Swivel  Catch  swings  both  ways; 
holds  the  sock  smooth  over  the  ankle 
without  binding  the  leg. 
Will  not  tear  the  finest  silk  or 

lisle  fabric.  The  Patent  Clasp,  unlike 
all  others,  closes  on  a  cushion,  hold- 
ing the  sock  firmly. 


An  Opening  for  a 

msm  Retail  Store 

If  you  think  of  starting 
a  store  I  can  help  you. 
My  business  is  rinding 
locations  where  new  re- 
tail stores  are  needed.  I 
know  about  towns,  indus- 
tries, rooms,  rents,  etc.  in 
every  part  of  the  U.  S. 
On  my  list  are  many 
places  where  a  new  store 
can  start  with  small  cap- 
ital and  pay  a  profit  from 
the  beginning.  No  charge  for  information,  in- 
cluding free  a  200  page  book  telling  how  to  run 
a  retail  store. 

Edw.  B.  Moon,  8  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


THE 

AMERICAN 
BOY 


The  typical  boys'  magazine. 
Full  of  the  topics  which  de- 
light boy  nature — how  to 
make  useful  things;  prac- 
tical talks  and  diagrams  on 
electricity,  wireless,  photography, 
popular  science  and  nature  study;  clean 
sports ;   history,  biography  and  current 
events;  and  a  hundred  other  things.  Beau 
tifully  illustrated.    Endorsed  by  250,000 
bright  boys,  and  half  a  million  careful 
parents. 

Only  $1.00  for  a  fall  year. 

10c  a  copy  at  neivs-stands. 
THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
109  Majestic  Bldg.       Detroit,  Mich 


JUST 
RIGHT 
FOR 
YOUR 
BOY 
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Take  Your  Oliver  Typewriter 

Pay  17  Cents  a  Day! 

A  message  of  vital  moment  to  the  vast  audience  reached  by  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

We  are  selling  the  Oliver  Typewriter — the  Standard  Visible  Writer — the  New  Model  No.  5 — the  regular  $100  machine— 
for  Seventeen  Cents  a  Day!   Whether  you  sit  in  the  councils  of  great  corporations  or  are  perched  on  a  bookkeeper's  high 

stool — whatever  your  part  in  the  world's  activities — you  are  interested  in  a  prop- 
osition that  is  revolutionizing  business.  Whether  your  income  flows  in  a  torrent  of 
gold  or  slowly  trickles  in  nickels,  this  "Seventeen-Cents-a-Day"  offer  of  the  Oliver 
Typewriter  means  something  worth  while  to  you. 

It  means  that  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company,  by  placing  the  world's  best  writing 
machine  within  everybody's  reach,  is  hastening  the  day  when  beautiful,  legible 
typewriting  will  become  practically  universal.    The  terrific  pace  of  modern 
business  demands  mechanical  aids  of  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  Fore- 
most among  all  the  inventions  that  speed  the  day's  work — that  take  the 
tension  from  men  and  transfer  it  to  machines — is  the  Oliver  Typewriter. 

Mightiest  Machine  in  World's  Workshop 

The  Oliver  Typewriter,  the  mightiest  machine  in  the  World's  Workshop,  is  a  prodigy  in 
performance.    It  weaves  the  million  threads  of  the  world's  daily  transactions  into  the  very 
fabric  of  business.    It  works  with  the  smooth  precision  of  an  automatic  machine.    It  adapl  - 
itself  to  the  diversified  needs  of  ten  thousand  business  conditions.    It  covers  the  entire 
range  of  work  done  by  other  typewriters,  in  addition  to  its  own  special  forms  of  service. 


A  Brilliant  Array  of 
Exclusive  Features 

The  Oliver  is  illuminated  by  scores  of  brilliant  innovations 
not  found  on  other  typewriters.  Its  remarkable  time-saving 
devices  and  conveniences  include  the  Vertical  and  Horizontal 
Line  Ruler,  the  Disappearing  Indicator,  the  Back  Spacer,  the 
Tabulator,  the  Adjustable  Paper  Feed,  the  Double  Release,  the 
Automatic  Spacer,  the  Locomotive  Base. 

Time  and  again,  when  our  existing  models  met  every  demand 
of  the  public,  we  have  brought  out  important  improvements  at 
great  expense,  without  adding  a  cent  to  the  price. 

Why  Not  Have 
100%  Efficiency? 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  has  an  efficiency  of  100  per  cent, 
every  day  in  the  week  and  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 

Its  printing  mechanism  works  freely  in  a"framework  of  solid 
steel,  which  gives  wonderful  stability  and  the  limit  of  durability. 

It  operates  with  the  lightest  touch  and  thus  prevents  fatigue. 
The  swiftest  operator  cannot  overtake  the  speed  of  an  Oliver 
Typewriter.  It  writes  in  beautiful,  readable  type  and,  of  course, 
it  writes  in  sight. 

Every  office,  whether  equipped  with  one  Oliver  Typewriter 
or  a  battery  of  Olivers,  secures  the  very  maximum  of  typewriter 
service  at  the  minimum  of  cost  and  labor. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter 
in  the  Home 

The  simplicity,  strength  and  easy  operation  of  the  Oliver 
Typewriter  make  it  most  desirable  for  use  in  the  home. 

It  contributes  constantly  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
the  family  circle.  As  an  educator  alone  it  is  worth  many  times 
17  cents  a  day.  To  the  young  people  it  is  a  stepping  stone  to 
profitable  business  employment. 

Sales 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  absolutely  unique  in  design.  That  is  the  key  to  its  greatness. 
The  basic  idea  upon  which  its  towering  supremacy  rests  is  its  wonderful  Double  Type-Bar. 
What  the  Selden  Patent  is  to  the  automobile,  this  principle  is  to  the  typewriter,  only  we  do 
not  license  its  use  on  any  other  writing  machine. 

The  Double  Type-Bar  gives  the  Oliver  Typewriter  its  positive  DOWNWARD  STROKE, 
the  secret  of  perfect  printing,  light  touch,  easy  operation  and  perfect  alignment. 

Hitch  Your  Pennies  to  the  Oliver! 


Having  simplified  the  typewriter 
until  you  can  own  it  for  the  trifling  su 
A  small  cash  payment  brings  you 
Then  you  save  Seventeen  Cents  a 
No  matter  what  typewriter 
you  are  using,  you  can  turn  it  in 
as  first  payment  on  the  Oliver 
and   let  pennies  complete  the 
purchase. 

Whether  you  pay  in  full  when 
you  receive  the  new  machine,  or 
whether  we  wait  while  you  pay 
at  the  rate  of  Seventeen  Cents  a 
Day,  sign  and  mail  the 
"Reminder"  Blank  and  get  the 
handsome  Catalog  and  full  details 
of  the  popular  Penny  Plan.  (59) 


to  the  utmost,  we  have  now  simplified  its  purchase 
m  of  Seventeen  Cents  a  Day. 
the  magnificent  new  model  Oliver  No.  5. 
Day  and  pay  monthly  until  the  machine  is  yours. 


Department  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

633  Oliver  Typewriter  Building  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Reminder  to  "DO  IT  NOW!" 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

633  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Gentlemen: — 

Please  send  your  Art  Catalog  and  details  of  "17-Cents- 
a-Day"  offer  on  the  Oliver  Typewriter. 


Name 
Address 
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This  corruption  of  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Homestead  Law,  or  even  of  the  legal  .proper 
intent  of  the  Commutation  Law,  was  the 
foundation  of  many  of  the  vast  timber 
fortunes  of  America,  and  thus  was  made 
some  of  the  rottenest  of  all  rotten  American 
money.  That  was  where  the  plow,  the 
home,  the  baby  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
emphatically  did  not  get  a  square  deal. 

Meantime  the  cattle  business  was  ad- 
vancing across  the  arid  plains,  and  active 
and  highly  intelligent  cowpunchers  were 
"homesteading"  waterfronts  for  later  cat- 
tle kings.  Volumes  could  be  written  of 
the  warfare  between  these  kings  and  the 
genuine  homesteaders  who  came  in  later. 
Those  were  the  times  when  the  fair  intent 
of  the  Homestead  Law  was  vitiated,  and 
when  corporations  and  individuals  began 
to  grab  large  blocks  of  land.  Had  the  law 
been  enforced,  or  could  it  be  enforced  to- 
day, there  would  be  confiscation  of  many 
large  American  fortunes  which,  in  plain 
English  and  plain  truth,  were  begun  and 
built  up  in  fraud  and  theft  from  the  public 
possessions.  Of  course  it  made  little  differ- 
ence to  Uncle  Sam  whether  or  not  every 
stickling  detail  of  the  law  had  been  com- 
plied with,  provided  he  got  an  actual  set- 
tler on  each  quarter  section,  who  really 
would  use  his  plow  and  pay  his  taxes.  It 
did  make  a  vast  difference,  however,  when 
just  a  few  individuals  began  to  get  hold  of 
vast  tracts  of  land. 

Of  course  these  subtractions  from  the 
public  domain  were  not  noticed  much  at 
the  time.  After  all,  land  still  was  a  fluid  in 
much  of  the  great  American  West.  For 
many  years  the  great  state  of  Texas,  which 
retained  her  own  lands  and  did  not  turn 
them  in  to  the  United  States  Government 
at  all,  did  her  best  to  sell  land  at  two,  three 
or  five  cents  an  acre;  and  she  gave  away 
vast  tracts  to  persons  who  made  any  kind 
of  a  bluff  at  improving  her  roads  and  water- 
ways. These  lands  are  now  selling  at  ten 
to  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre,  but  even  at 
these  prices  the  great  state  of  Texas  is  the 
main  ally  of  the  United  States  in  the  task 
of  supplying  homes  to  the  importunate. 

Texas  has  always  been  more  American 
than  America  itself,  and  its  very  name  calls 
up,  better  than  any  other,  the  idea  of  a  wide, 
wild,  free  and  unfenced  country.  In  no 
way  can  the  present  pinch  for  land  be  so 
clearly  understood  as  in  the  statement  that 
even  Texas  has  begun  to  realize  that  land 
is  land.  Her  millions  of  acres,  now  so 
valuable  an  adjunct  in  the  remaining 
West,  once  lay  over  all  the  out-of-doors, 
uncared-for,  unmeasured  and  unmeted. 

Whole  Counties  Lost  in  the  Shuffle 

Texas  was  always  debated  ground.  For  a 
very  long  time  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton did  not  know  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  west  and  southwest. 
Texas  might  have  been  called  a  part  of  the 
Empire  of  Spain  by  virtue  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  in  1521.  It  might  have  been 
called  part  of  La  Salle's  province  of  Lou- 
isiana, by  reason  of  his  occupation  in  1682. 
It  might  have  been  called  again  the  prop- 
erty of  Spain  when  the  Spaniards  from 
Mexico  wiped  out  the  remnant  of  the 
French  inhabitants.  But  then  the  Span- 
iards again  withdrew,  and  the  land  reverted 
to  its  original  owners— the  Lipans  and 
Comanches.  Then  the  French  began  to 
spread  westward  from  the  foot  of  the  great 
river,  and  once  more  the  Spanish  came  up 
from  Mexico  to  beat  them  back.  In  1763 
the  territory  of  Louisiana  was  transferred 
from  France  to  Spain.  In  1801  it  was 
ceded  again  to  France  and  in  1803  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States.  But  the  line 
of  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  south- 
west was  not  settled.  In  trying  to  discover 
where  that  line  lay,  in  1819,  the  United 
States  and  Spain  referred  to  Mellish's  map 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  "improved 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1818." 

Mr.  Mellish  was  as  strong  a  mapmaker 
as  anybody  in  his  time,  so  we  ought  not  to 
complain  if  he  placed  the  one-hundredth 
meridian  of  longitude  a  hundred  miles  east 
of  where  it  lies  astronomically,  and  made 
the  Red  River  rise  in  the  Snow  Mountains 
just  east  of  Santa  Fe.  With  some  such 
few  trifling  exceptions,  his  map  was  good 
enough  for  a  day  when  land  meant  sim- 
ply all  out-of-doors  and  when  metes  and 
bounds  were  not  included  in  human  con- 
sideration. We  did  not  get  this  Texas 
business  straightened  out  in  1819  or  in 


1836;  and  when  Texas  was  admitted,  in 
1845,  the  best  we  could  do  was  to  refer 
to  the  lines  of  1819,  which  never  had  been 
marked  upon  the  ground.  Along  about 
then  a  United  States  army  captain  got 
courtmartialed  for  disarming  a  bunch  of 
Texans  who  were  projecting  around  in 
what  is  now  Greer  County,  Oklahoma, 
and  the  United  States  had  to  pay  cash 
indemnity  for  this  mistake! 

This  incident  goes  to  show  the  appar- 
ent exhaustlessness  and  boundlessness  of 
the  American  West  at  a  time  hardly  longer 
ago  than  yesterday.  It  was  no  wonder, 
when  we  come  to  think  of  these  matters, 
that  Texas  cowmen  simply  took  what  range 
they  liked  and  that  the  real  patent  to  the 
land  was  worn  in  the  cowman's  scabbard. 
When  he  did  not  like  a  "nester"  he  either 
killed  him  or  kicked  him  out.  It  was  but 
very  recently  that  the  increasing  values  of 
lands,  brought  about  by  the  advent  of  this 
same  nester,  put  an  end  to  open  ranging 
of  cattle  and  thus  eventually  caused  the 
breaking  up  of  the  great  ranches  that 
now  comprise  so  great  a  part  of  the 
available  agricultural  lands  of  the  West. 

Jl  Joker  in  the  Land  Law 

Meantime,  though  Texas  land  was  be- 
ginning to  advance  in  value,  the  idea  of 
beating  the  United  States  land  laws  else- 
where was  rapidly  spreading.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  a  mineral  claim  also  would 
hold  down  timberland,  water-rights— al- 
most anything  of  a  desirable  nature.  First 
one  and  then  another  ingenious  evasion  of 
the  intent  of  the  land  laws  found  its  way 
into  practice.  There  was  no  real  respect 
for  the  land  laws  and  there  was  no  real  idea 
of  the  value  of  our  public  domain. 

A  vast  cry  arose  in  Congress  about  this 
time  that  the  honest  farmer  ought  to  have 
a  chance  to  get  a  little  wood-lot  for  himself 
and  the  loved  ones  at  home.  He  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  purchase  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  carrying  timber  or 
stone,  provided  the  same  was  "not  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes."  Speaking  of 
jokers,  here  was  one  far  larger  than  any 
load  of  hay,  yet  wholly  invisible  to  the 
bucolic  eye  of  Congress  at  the  time.  Al- 
most all  that  land,  rapidly  gobbled  up 
under  this  iniquitous  land  law  on  the  basis 
that  it  was  "not  fit  for  agriculture,"  has 
now  been  slashed  off  and  is  on  the  market 
today,  much  of  it  now  loudly  touted  as  the 
best  agricultural  land  on  earth.  Mean- 
time the  best  pine  timber  on  earth  has  been 
harvested  from  it. 

If  the  original  homest  ead  act  was  the  most 
beneficent  piece  of  legislation  ever  passed  in 
our  country  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act  was 
the  most  wholly  damnable  one  ever  passed 
in  any  country.  Already  corporations  had 
begun  secretly  to  grab  and  steal.  Many 
lumber  fortunes  were  made  by  cutting 
timber  on  the  public  domain.  It  happened 
so  far  back  in  the  woods  that  no  one  knew 
about  it;  and  after  a  tree  was  sawed  into 
boards  it  was  held  too  late  to  make  any 
fuss  about  it.  Many  later  aristocrats  got 
their  start  by  the  honest  and  hardworking 
process  of  putting  up  a  sawmill  or  so  at 
the  edge  of  a  tract  which  "nobody  owned." 
But  this  was  a  sort  of  picayune  business 
after  all— being  only  theft  and  not  the 
more  glorious  act  of  piracy.  The  Timber 
and  Stone  Act  was  unique  and  highly  desir- 
able because  it  allowed  corporations  to 
steal  while  they  were  watched!  We  shall 
take  up  later  on,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  clerks,  stenographers, 
waitresses  and  all  sorts  of  unattached  folks 
were  colonized  on  timber  tracts  in  abso- 
lute violation  of  the  honest  intent  of  the 
law— if  it  ever  had  any  honest  intent. 

Now  came  the  Timber  Culture  Act,  in- 
tended by  a  groping  and  well-meaning  Con- 
gress to  accomplish  no  less  a  stunt  than  the 
entire  change  of  atmospheric  conditions. 
Some  one  had  told  Congress  that  trees  in- 
duce moisture,  and  that  there  ought  to  be 
more  moisture  on  our  arid  lands.  Ergo  — 
plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face— we  ought 
to  plant  trees  on  our  arid  lands.  To  any 
man  who  would  plant  trees— or  rather,  who 
would  swear  that  he  had  planted  trees— 
and  keep  them  alive  for  a  while,  we  would 
give  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land. 
You  may  have  seen  some  of  the  yellow 
fringes  of  cottonwoods  out  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska  or  elsewhere.  Today  some  of 
these  cottonwoods  are  large  and  they 
stand  on  good  farms.   As  to  the  general 


to  Oatmeal 


Archdeacon  Sinclair — a  Scotsman  — 
in  an  address  in  London  to  working  lads 
said:  "I  had  four  brothers,  all  six  feet 
high.  My  father  had  fourteen  brothers 
and  sisters,  ranging  from  six  feet  to  six 
feet  eight  inches.  And  all  were  brought 
up  on  oatmeal." 

In  Scotland  oatmeal  is  the  national 
dish.  In  China  and  japan  it  is  little  con- 
sumed. These  are  the  two  extremes  of 
the  races  as  regards  average  height. 

American  Statistics 

By  a  house-to-house  canvass  among 
the  least  informed,  we  find  that  not  one 
home  in  twelve  serves  oats. 

In  the  lowliest  vocations,  but  a  trifling 
percentage  came  from  oatmeal  homes. 

A  canvass  of  61  poorhouses  shows 
that  but  one  in  each  13  of  the  inmates 
had  been  oatmeal  bred.  And  only  two 
per  cent  of  the  prisoners  in  four  great 
penitentiaries  had  oatmeal  as  a  childhood 
food. 

But,  in  sections  where  live  the  highly 
intelligent,  seven  out  of  eight  are  oat- 
meal homes.  Four-fifths  of  all  physicians 
—  we  wrote  to  12,000 — serve  oatmeal 
on  their  tables.  Out  of  50  leading  pro- 
fessors interviewed  in  one  university,  48 
regularly  serve  oatmeal. 


Four  in  five  of  all  college  students 
came  from  oatmeal  homes.  So  did  two- 
thirds  of  the  teachers  of  children.  So 
did  the  great  majority  of  the  successful 
in  every  walk  of  life. 

We  also  found  that  Boston  consumes 
22  times  as  much  oatmeal  per  capita  as 
do  two  certain  states  with  low  average 
education. 

The  Significance 

The  larger  the  percentage  of  the  well- 
informed  the  larger  the  use  of  oatmeal. 
That  is  everywhere  apparent. 

They  who  know  food  values  know 
that  oatmeal  is  the  best-balanced  food — 
the  ideal  food — especially  for  the  years 
of  growth. 

It  is  richer  than  all  other  cereals  in 
proteids,  the  body-builders,  the  energy- 
giving  foods. 

It  is  richer  than  all  others  in  organic 
phosphorus  and  lecithin,  the  builders  of 
brains  and  nerves. 

For  the  years  of  growth,  or  the  years 
of  maturity,  we  have  no  other  food 
which  compares  with  oatmeal.  We 
have  none  that  is  more  delicious. 


Made  Only  of  Luscious  Grains 


The  best  oats  we  can  buy  are  sifted  62 
times  to  pick  out  the  rich,  plump  grains. 
We  get  only  ten  pounds  of  Quaker  Oats 
from  a  bushel.  These  selected  grains, 
rolled  and  prepared  by  our  process,  form 
the  richest  and  best  oat  food  in  existence. 
Millions  of  people,  scattered  all  the 
world  over,  have  proved  this  fact  by 
experience. 

You  get  the  oats  that  children  love  — 
the  richest,  best  flavored  and  most  nutri- 
tious—  wnen  you  get  Quaker  Oats. 


Regular  size 
package,  10c 

Family  size  pack- 
age, for  smaller 
cities  and  country 
trade,  25c. 

The  prices  noted 
do  not  apply  in 
the  extreme  West 
or  South. 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company 


CHICAGO 


Look  for  the 
Quaker  trade-mark 
on  every  package 
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When  I  tell  you  that  the 
filler  of  my  Panatela  cigar 
is  long  Havana  leaf  tobacco 
there  is  no  hidden  mean- 
ing in  my  words. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the 
tobacco  is  grown  from 
Havana  seed  in  Florida  or 
Pennsylvania.  I  mean  that 
the  filler  is  actually  grown 
and  cut  on  the  island  of 
Cuba,  then  baled  and 
shipped  to  me  at  Philadel- 
phia. When  the  duty  is 
paid,  this  tobacco  is  re- 
moved to  my  model 
factory  where  skilled  men 
cigar-makers  roll  the  cigars 
by  hand,  using  a  wrapper  of 
genuine,  imported  Sumatra. 

My  next  step  is  a  purely  original 
one.  The  usual  course  would  be  to 
sell  these  cigars  to  a  jobber  and  let 
him  distribute  them  to  retailers 
who  would  sell  them  over  the 
counter  at  10c.  each.  Instead,  I  sell 
direct  to  you  without  the  assistance 
of  middlemen  and  thus  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  buy  a  real 
Havana  filled  cigar  for  five  dollars 
per  hundred. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers'  Pana- 
tela Cigars  on  approval  to  a 
reader  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the 
remaining  forty  at  my  expense 
if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them; 
if  he  is  pleased,  and  keeps  them, 
he  agrees  to  remit  the  price,  $2.50, 
within  ten  days. 

This  offer  has  not  been  changed 
for  seven  years,  because  it  is  as  fair 
and  liberal  a  proposition  as  I  know 
how  to  make. 

My  free  book  tells  about  the  several  other 
shapes  and  sizes  I  make,  including  my 
£1  Rolinzo,  or  clear  Havana  cigars. 

I  have  a  new  cigar  at  $5.00  per  hundred 
— my  Shivers'  Club  Special,  four  and  a 
quarter  inches  long  and  about  half  as  thick 
again  as  the  Panatela,  and  nicely  shaped. 
It  is  for  smokers  who  desire  a  richer  cigar 
than  the  thin  shapes  give.  It  is  hand  made 
of  clear  Havana  filler  and  genuine  Sumatra 
wrapper  of  the  finest  quality,  and  sold  on 
my  terms  —  smoke  ten  and  return  the  re- 
mainder if  you  don't  like  them. 

In  ordering  please  use  business  station- 
ery  or  give  reference  and  state  whether 
mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars  are 
desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 
913  Filbert  St.,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOU  CANNOT  ESCAPE 
THE  RISK  OF  INFECTION 

from  casual  contact  with  the  traveling  public, 
by  rail,  trolley  or  steamer,  in  hotels,  theatres, 
churches,  schools,  etc.,  or  when  handling  your 
mail,  money  or  newspapers. 

You  can  guard  against  the  consequences  by 
using  Lifebuoy  Soap,  before  and  after,  for 
your  toilet,  bath  and  shampoo.  Disease  germs 
cannot  live  where  Lifebuoy  is  regularly  used. 
Lifebuoy  being  made  chiefly  of  oils  and  car- 
bolated  is  an  excellent  prevent- 
ative against  chapped  hands. 

at  All  Druggists 
•  and  Grocers. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
send  5c.  (stamps  or  coin) 
for  full  sized  cake  to 

LEVER  BROS.  CO. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


5c 


Becker's  Patent  Interlocking  Foot  Rest  Sffloany 

Radiator.  Adjustable  and  durable.  Gilt  or  Aluminum 
finish.  Price  $2.00,  express  prepaid.  Agents  wanted. 
H.  P.  BECKER,  Qloversville,  New  York. 

FINISHING  12  POSTCARDS,  35c 

Developing  rolls,  6  ex.,  10c.  Best  cameras  and  photo  supplies 
at  money-saving  prices.    Write  for  our  new  Photo  Book. 

LAFL1N  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  111. 


experiment  of  growing  trees  where  God  had 
not  put  them,  it  was  a  failure.  The  United 
States  Land  Office  is  still  cleaning  up  rem- 
nants of  some  of  those  unsatisfied  tree 
claims. 

But  we  were  coming  on  in  wisdom.  The 
Tree  Culture  Act  was  merged  and  suspended 
by  the  Forest  Reserve  acts.  We  were  still 
monkeying  with  the  arid  land  proposition, 
and  our  first  forestry  efforts  were  done 
with  the  purely  scientific  intent  of  watering 
the  land  and  of  keeping  the  climate— not 
changing  it — by  preserving  such  of  our  re- 
maining forests  as  the  commutation  home- 
stead acts  had  not  already  gutted.  Often 
these  reserves  included  treeless  lands,  and 
sometimes  forest  lands  were  leased  to  sheep 
or  cow  men.  We  were  beginning  to  learn 
about  good  business  and  were  groping 
upward  toward  the  light. 

The  United  States  Land  Office  may  be 
traced  as  to  its  organization  to  acts  of  1796, 
1812,  1816,  1831,  1836  and  1849.  Even  at 
that  last  date  we  might  be  able  to  witness 
a  very  considerable  change  of  popular  idea 
as  to  the  value  of  the  ground  we  stand  on; 
although  at  that  time  we  were  mere  infants 
in  corporation  methods.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  land  department  was  later  worked 
out  through  a  series  of  important  test  cases. 
Of  these  the  most  interesting  conclusion  is 
that,  though  the  legal  title  to  land  remains 
in  the  Government,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  charged  with  the  supervisory 
authority  and  duty  of  determining  its 
proper  disposition. 

Later  Homestead.  Jldls 

In  the  matter  of  national  forests,  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  Departments  divide  juris- 
diction—one controlling  the  title  to  the  land, 
the  other  having  custody  of  the  forests.  It 
is  plain  to  be  seen  that  at  almost  any  time, 
from  1796  down,  there  has  been  room  for 
an  argument  about  the  distribution  of  the 
ground  we  stand  on. 

As  to  our  individual  shares  in  that  dis- 
tribution, there  is  a  long  series  of  decisions 
bearing  on  the  acquisition  of  title  to  the 
public  lands.  We  may  note  the  Preemp- 
tion Act  of  1841,  which  with  its  various 
amendments  and  expansions  ran  until  1891, 
when  it  was  repealed.  Under  this  act, 
time,  cash  and  a  chance  to  get  a  rapid  mort- 
gage made  constituent  parts.  You  and  I 
ought  to  have  gone  West  before  March  3, 
1891,  at  which  time  this  act  was  repealed. 
It  bore  more  especially  upon  agricultural 
lands.  Those  who  desired  to  run  sawmills 
were  respectfully  referred,  for  colonization 
purposes,  to  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act  of 
beloved  memory.  This  latter  act  has  not 
yet  been  repealed,  because  we  still  have 
left  a  little  timber. 

The  Homestead  Act,  the  one  genuine  and 
irreproachable  feature  of  our  land  laws,  is 
first  recorded  as  of  May  20,  1862;  and 
there  are  further  acts  of  1864,  1866  and 
1872. 

We  now  reach  the  time  of  the  desert-land 
acts— 1877,  1891,  1908.  This  brings  us  to 
the  important  matters  of  irrigation  and  of 
dry-land  farming  today. 

The  Timber  Culture  Act  of  1878  was  re- 
pealed March  3, 1891,  and  modified  March 
3,  1893.  Under  the  workings  of  this  we 
shall  find  many  pleasant  and  interesting 
little  stories  of  real  life  in  America. 

The  Timber  and  Stone  Act,  still  living  as  a 
monument  of  Washingtonian  wisdom,  was 
passed  June  3,  1878,  just  eleven  days  be- 
fore the  Timber  Culture  Act.  Both  of  these 
acts  were  probably  wholly  honest  in  their 
original  intent,  although  both  were  widely 
abused. 

Passing  to  the  right  as  we  enter,  next 
we  have  before  us  the  highly  intelligent 
national  enactment  known  as  the  Forest 
Reserve  Lieu  Selections.  In  the  working 
out  of  this  model  piece  of  modern  legislation 
regarding  the  ground  we  stand  on,  there  is 
a  joker— and  a  large  one.  Nay,  did  we  say 
one  joker?  There  are  more  than  one.  This 
act  has  been  a  three-ring  circus,  with  three 
clowns,  all  performing  at  the  same  time  and 
in  full  public  view.  There  has  been  larger 
and  more  generous  stealing  done  under 
this,  perhaps,  than  almost  any  other  of  our 
enactments  which  bear  upon  valuable  parts 
of  the  ground  which  once  we  fondly  thought 
belonged  to  you  and  me.  Space,  of  course, 
lacks  for  consideration  of  this  interesting 
piece  of  literature  at  the  present  moment. 
It  is  deserving  of  elaborate  respects. 

We  passed  enactments  regarding  arid 
lands  in  1888  and  we  passed  the  interest- 
ing and  useful  Reclamation  Act  on  June  17, 
1902.  We  are  coming  down  now  right  to 
today,  the  time  when  we  have  to  do  with 
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A  Doctor  ^ 
Says: — 

Andrews  Heating  Co.  :    Boise,  Idaho.  Jan.  14, 1910. 

As  the  comforts  of  home  so  much  depend  upon  satis- 
factory heating,  1  gave  this  careful  study,  inquiring  thor- 
oughly into  the  various  systems  of  tiot  water,  steam  and 
hot  air.     I  found  the  universal  approval  of  the  Andrews 
System  remarkable—  all  expressing  highest  satisfaction. 
My  neighbor  says  it  requires  1%  hours'  hard  firing  to  heat 
his  radiators.  My  radiators  get  hot  in  twenty-five  minutes. 
He  uses  another  make.  Our  houses  axe  the  same  size.  He 
uses  40#  more  coal.   I  put  the  plant  in  myself,  working 
evenings,  and  saved  over  $200.  We  are  more  than  satisfied. 
Very  truly  yours,       L.  C.  BOWERS,  M.  D. 


A  Heating  Man  With  Ideas 


WHEN  some  one  says  "invention"  you  just 
naturally  think  of  Edison.  When  any  one 
talks  of  hot  water  heating  you  ought  to  think  oi 
Andrews.  Andrews  was  the  pioneer  manufacturer 
of  the  modern  improvements  that  have  made  hot 
water  heating  possible  and  popular.  Hefirst  com- 
mercialized the  small  steel  boiler  for  heating;  he 
invented  the  Regurgitating  Safety  Valve,  which 
increases  by  50 {ft  the  heating  power  of  radiation 
and  piping;  he  made  the  first  metal  to  metal  radiator 
connection,  a  joint  that  never  wears  out;  he  used  the 
Group  System  of  Piping  that  makes  all  the  radiators 
heat  up  together  and  almost  as  quickly  as  steam; 
he  first  shipped  heating  plants  "Knocked 
Down"  to  any  part  of  the  world  so  any 
handy  man  could  put  them  up  as  well  by 
Andrews  methods  as  a  steam  fitter.  He 
first  included  an  automatic  temperature 
control  as  an  essential  part  of  a  heating 
plant;  he  first  sold  heating  plants  on 
360  Days'  Free  Trial  Guaranteed  by 
Bond.  His  methods  of  doing  business 

Andrews  Regurgitating 

■IT"  1  makes  your  radiators  one-half  hotter 
VoIVC  in  very  cold  weather.  It  makes  Andrews 
Hot  Water  System  heat  up  your  house  as  quickly  as 
steam  without  any  steam  plant  disadvantages;  stops  "boil- 
ing over."  It  is  simple,  automatic,  safe.  There  are  many 
imperfect  imitations.    Get  the  original. 

Automatic  Temperature  Control 

The  Andrews  keeps  the  whole  house  at  70  de- 
grees or  any  other  point  you  wish.  No  need  to 
get  up  in  a  cold  house  in  the  morning  to  start  up 
the  fire.  It  saves  bother  with  the  dampers  and 
keeps  the  house  just  right  all  the  time  even  when 
you  are  away.  It  watches  the  fire  and  saves  you 
the  bother.  AndrewsThermostalisGuaranteed  for 
Life  ;  if  it  ever  wears  out  return  it  for  a  new  one  free. 
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are  so  far  in  advance  of  others  in  his  Ibie 
that  the  leading  heating  and  plumbing 
paper  published  a  description  of  them  and 
recommended  that  the  heating  trade  fol- 
low Andrews  methods  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. Hehas  invented  many  specialties 
used  on  big  heating  plants  and  many 
tools  used  in  his  big  factory. 

Twelve  years  ago  he  did  the  first  general 
heating  advertising  and  has  kept  increas- 
ing, being  the  first  to  use  double  page  heating 
advertisements  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  at  a  cost  of 
$13,000 perinsertion, the  largest  amount  ever 
spent  for  a  single  heating  advertisement. 
When  you  go  toAndrews  you  go  to  head- 
quarters for  heating  plants  and  ideas. 
He  has  always  been  in  the  lead  and  is 
now  trying  out  some  new  ideas  which 
are  nearly  ready  for  the  public.  One 
of  the  most  important  features  is  the 
Andrews  Locomotive  Steel  Boiler. 

Andrews  Locomotive 

iade  of  strongest  steel  plate  like  big 
po  wer  boilers,  is  easi- 
est to  clean,  has  more  than  two  times  as 
much  heating  surface  and  fire  travel  as  others. 
It  costs  more  but  will  save  you  from  $20  to  $200 
every  winter  for  coal.    Ask  users  near  you. 

Our  Big  Factory 

Has  capacity  of  3000  complete  Heating, 
Plumbing,  Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Dis- 
posal Systems  per  year.  Equipped  with 
special  tools  and  labor  saving  devices  that 
reduce  labor  to  half  usual  cost.  We  sell 
direct  from  Factory  and  save  you  jobbers' 
and  middlemen's  profits. 


Boiler ; 


Group  System  of  Piping 


makes  all  the 
corners  and  drafts 


heat  up  together; 
sore  throats  and  colds. 


prevents  cold 


Over  500  Miles  of 

Andrews  Systems 

In  44  States  and  Canada 


A  Good  Heating  Plant  also  make  good  material  but  they  do  no  design' 


dealer  who  is  not  an  e 


good  material  and  good  design.    A  few  manufacturers 
They  leave  all  that  to  the  local 

,eer.  It's  just  as  sensible  to  expect  a  house  painter  to  paint  your  portrait — he  could  slap  on  the 
paint  all  right,  but  you  wouldn't  so  waste  your  money.  Why  run  chances  of  wasting  your  money  and 
health  on  a  poor  heating  plant  when  "you  can  get  an  engineer  to  do  it  for  you? 

The  reason  why  Andrews  sells  thousands  of  hot  water  heating  plants  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  because  Andrews  Plants  are  sure  to  be  right.  Users' 
recommendations  are  the  biggest  source  of  new  business. 


Andrews  Hot  Water  Engineers 


plant 
down 


are  famous  for  the  ex- 
cellence     of  Andrews 

They  tell  you  what  they  need  to  know  about  your  house;  they  design  the 
then  they  make  it  complete  in  the  factory  and  ship  it  to  you  "knocked 
'  so  any  handy  man  can  put  it  in.    If  you  don't  want  to  do  the  work  they  will 


th  a  local  dealer  or  send  one  of  theii 

f iRST  FLOOR. 


You  Need 
Andrews 
Free  Estimate 


Send  your  architect's  plans  or  a  rough  sketch  of 
house  showing  size  of  rooms,  windows,  height  of 
ceilings  and  construction  and  get  our  free  estimate  of 
cost  complete  in  your  house ;  big  book  on  Heatingand 
complete  specifications.  This  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gation to  buy.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  Andrews 
information  before  you  buy  anywhere  or  of  us. 


n  fitters  to  put  it  in. 

How  to  Get  An 
Andrews  System 

First  get  Andrews  Free  Estimate.  Have 
your  local  dealer  put  it  in  or  we  will  send 
our  expert  steam  fitters 'or  we  will  build  it  com- 
plete at  our  factory  and  ship  it  "knocked 
down"  so  you  can  put  it  in  yourself  (it  is 
very  easy  with  our  complete  plans  and  direc- 
tions) or  get  some  neighborhood  handy  man 
Tell  us  which  way  you  prefer  when  you  send  for 
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tag  ends  of  arid  lands  and  when  irrigation 
is  necessary,  and  when  we  have  proved  to 
our  own  satisfaction  that  we  cannot  change 
the  climate  by  planting  a  row  of  yellow 
cottonwoods.  The  working  out  of  public 
and  private  irrigation  enterprises  is  some- 
thing which  very  likely  lies  along  one  of  the 
pleasant  paths  mentioned  in  the  foregoing. 

Coal  lands  are  treated  in  the  act  of 
March  3,  1873.  Some  very  curious  and 
interesting  phenomena  of  civilization  have 
been  offered  us  under  this  act,  which  was 
extended  as  to  Alaska  by  acts  of  1900, 
1904  and  1908. 

Lands  Gobbled  by  Railroads 

Congress  began  to  make  grants  to  rail- 
roads in  1850,  extended  the  business  in 
1856  and  pushed  it  on  in  the  acts  of  1862 
and  1864.  A  railroad  grant  in  combina- 
tion with  a  forest  reserve  lieu  selection  act 
can  do  wonders  in  the  way  of  civilization, 
as  perhaps  we  may  later  evidence.  The 
acreage  alienated  in  railroad  grants  was 
absolutely  enormous.  The  complications 
which  since  that  time  have  arisen  for  hum- 
ble Americans,  by  reason  of  the  arrogance 
of  railroads  thus  made  rich,  also  are  some- 
thing absolutely  enormous.  They  all  have 
to  do  with  the  ground  we  stand  on— and  it 
does  not  stretch. 

There  were  still  a  few  other  ways  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  public  domain  to  individuals 
or  corporations;  and  when  Congress  got 
fully  warmed  up  to  the  work— in  1875, 
1891,  1896,  1897,  1901  and  1905— it  began 
to  pass  in  rapid  succession  a  lot  of  acts  hav- 
ing to  do  with  rights-of-way  for  railroads, 
canals,  reservoirs,  pipelines  and  tramroads. 

Now,  just  taking  a  hasty  and  casual 
look  over  the  record  of  our  national  wis- 
dom in  running  a  land  bargain  counter,  let 
us  ask  ourselves  a  candid  question:  Isn't 
the  foregoing  about  the  handsomest  layout 
for  a  get-rich-quick  operation  that  ever  was 
invented  in  the  history  of  nations?  Fine 
for  Colonel  Jacob;  but  just  a  trifle  rough 
on  Corporal  Esau.  At  least,  this  was  the 
machinery  under  which  the  public  domain 
of  the  United  States  was  distributed.  This 
was  how  we  got  or  did  not  get  the  ground 
we  stand  on  or  would  like  to  stand  on.  It 
has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  home,  babies, 
plows  and  freedom. 

Even  thus,  we  do  not  yet  smoke  out  all 
of  the  land  proposition  and  its  brood  of 
problems.  It  is  not  enough  to  point  out 
how  the  United  States  has  defrauded  itself 
or  defrauded  us,  or  even  yet  how  we  have 
defrauded  the  United  States.  Not  content 
with  that,  we  have  at  all  times  been  busily 
engaged  in  defrauding  each  other  in  land 
matters. 

The  buying  of  a  piece  of  land  ought  to  be 
considered  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen. 
No  man  ought  merely  to  be  a  dependent, 
hiring  a  tenure  on  the  earth's  surface, 
claiming  no  more  than  his  six  feet  of 
ground  as  his  own.  He  not  only  ought  to 
buy  himself  some  land  but  he  ought  to  do 
so  intelligently.  If  there  is  any  ceremony 
on  earth  that  ought  to  be  opened  with 
prayer  it  certainly  is  that  of  purchasing 
a  farm,  a  home,  a  piece  of  land,  a  part  of 
the  ground  we  stand  on.  Yet  in  no  partic- 
ular have  we  Americans  been  more  im- 
becile than  in  this  most  important  matter. 
It  is  wholly  astonishing  to  discover  how 
often  we  are  credulous  when  we  should  be 
discreet. 

The  most  damaging  of  all  frauds  are 
those  committed  against  the  individual 
homeseeker.  Carried  too  far,  this  sort  of 
fraud  leads  to  a  complete  unsettling  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  values,  just  as  it  leads  to 
the  most  enormous  and  deadly  forms  of 
industrial  waste.  If  we  look  back  over  our 
history  of  land  distribution  it  seems  almost 
as  though  we  have  been  more  concerned 
with  discouraging  the  settler  than  with 
helping  him  on.  This  is  more  especially 
true  regarding  all  the  land  laws  except  the 
Homestead  Act;  but,  under  the  operation 
of  each  and  every  one  of  these  distribution 
laws,  it  has  been  a  case  of  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.  And  by  the  hindmost,  of  course, 
we  mean  the  credulous,  the  weak  and  the 
ignorant.  Very  often  these  also  are  the 
poor.  Alas!  these,  who  could  least  afford 
to  lose,  these  whom  we  could  least  afford  to 
lose,  have  been  not  only  the  indirect  prey 
of  unscrupulous  corporations  but  the  direct 
prey  of  unscrupulous  men. 

At  every  station  of  the  advancing  or 
rather  changing  system  of  our  land  laws, 
there  has  hung  upon  the  flank  of  our  civi- 
lization the  creature  known  as  the  land 
shark.  He  was  known  in  Virginia  in  the 
time  of  Washington  and  operated  in  the 


Carolinas  before  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  done.  He  defrauded  poor  old  Daniel 
Boone  out  of  his  hard-earned  acres  in  Ken- 
tucky and  followed  him  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  repeat  that  operation.  He  has 
defrauded  countless  thousands  of  farm- 
holders  out  of  their  lands;  has  defrauded 
yet  other  thousands  by  the  sale  or  pre- 
tended sale  of  worthless  properties.  He 
has  acted  as  the  tool  and  the  agent  of  rich 
men  seeking  combinations  of  mining  lands, 
lumber  lands,  ranching  lands,  agricultural 
lands;  and  always  his  victims  have  been 
among  the  ignorant  and  the  weak— those 
who  could  least  afford  to  lose. 

Naturally,  as  has  been  stated,  the  time 
was  especially  ripe  for  the  land  shark  when 
there  began  the  recent  boom  in  country  life, 
conservation  and  "back  to  the  land."  That 
cry  of ' '  back  to  the  land ' '  fell  upon  no  read- 
ier ears  than  those  of  the  unscrupulous 
land  shark.  He  saw  in  the  awakening  of 
popular  interest  in  farm  life  the  greatest 
opportunity  he  or  his  kind  had  known  for  a 
generation.  Within  the  last  five  years  there 
has  been  more  money  picked  up  from  the 
American  people  in  rice  lands,  truck  lands, 
apple  lands,  farm  lands,  alfalfa  lands,  fruit 
lands,  eucalyptus  lands,  pecan  lands, 
orange  lands,  catalpa  lands,  reclaimed 
lands,  irrigated  lands,  oil  lands,  cut-over 
lands  and  all  other  sorts  of  lands,  than  has 
been  harvested  before  in  many  decades. 
Prices  have  gone  up.  There  has  been  liter- 
ally a  scramble  for  Western  lands;  with 
what  results  we  shall  later  see. 

The  great  press  for  land  is  a  desirable, 
helpful,  genuine  thing.  It  is  the  best  sign 
of  health  and  sanity  visible  in  our  modern 
life.  It  is  the  san^t  note  in  a  clamorous 
and  somewhat  vu^ar  discordance.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  times  such  as  we  now 
know  m  America  cannot  long  endure  in 
this  country.  The  breaking  point  is  almost 
at  hand.  It  is  no  longer  a  fight  of  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat,  but  a  fight  over  an 
insufficient  supply  of  food,  a  lack  of  the 
wealth  produced  by  the  soil.  We  have  too 
many  people  to  feed,  too  little  food  pro- 
duced and  too  much  juggling  with  the  nat- 
ural prices  of  that  food.  In  all  history  food 
situations  have  been  dangerous  situations. 
The  bitterest  of  all  wars  are  bread  wars; 
and  that  sort  of  war  never  has  but  one  end. 
Good  Business  and  Big  Politics  and  the 
Divine  Right  of  Kings  all  get  off  at  the 
same  station  of  the  road  when  the  real  time 
comes  for  their  stepping  down  and  out.  It 
was  the  price  of  food  which  influenced  the 
last  election.  It  will  determine  the  next 
Presidential  election  also. 

Poor  Old  Esau! 

Now  many  of  these  individual,  business 
and  political  questions  revert  to  the  wide 
and  general  one  of  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  ground  we  stand  on.  The  thing 
we  really  want  and  must  have  is  an  honest, 
actual  settlement  of  the  soil,  an  actual 
building  of  homes.  It  is  along  these  lines 
only  that  our  wealth  can  increase.  There  is 
nothing  better— indeed,  nothing  so  good— 
as  the  popular  tendency  back  to  the  soil. 
What,  then,  could  be  more  unfortunate 
than  that  such  a  tendency  should  furnish 
opportunity  for  sharpers  who  make  money 
out  of  their  own  lack  of  conscience  and  the 
average  man's  lack  of  knowledge?  Multi- 
fold and  curious  are  the  schemes  by  which 
the  land  shark  defrauds  the  public:  so 
many  and  so  flagrant  that  often  Uncle  Sam 
denies  him  the  use  of  the  mails;  so  many 
and  so  flagrant  that  today  at  least  a  few  of 
the  high-class  periodicals  decline  to  take 
any  real-estate  advertising,  on  the  ground 
that  they  cannot  always  sufficiently  de- 
pend upon  its  reliability.  What  a  com- 
mentary upon  what  ought  to  be  the  most 
sacredly  scrupulous  merchandising  of  all 
the  merchandising  of  the  world !  The  buy- 
ing of  the  home  itself  not  on  as  square  a 
basis  as  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  sup- 
plies that  go  into  that  home!  Land  sell- 
ing— the  one  vital,  clean  and  honorable 
thing— degraded  to  the  basis  of  mere  risk 
and  gambling !  Yet  such  are  the  facts. 

Poor  old  Esau!  Poor  old  hairy-pawed, 
hardworking,  square-stepping,  decent  old 
chap !  He  wants  a  home,  even  though  that 
shall  mean  to  certain  bright  minds— who 
perhaps  have  no  home  of  their  own— that 
he  is  to  be  technically  known  as  a  hick,  a 
rube,  a  farmer  or  a  countryman.  Rather 
let  us  call  him  a  man  and  a  citizen— and 
that  of  the  most  essential  sort. 

Poor  old  Esau !  Where  is  he  going  to  find 
a  home  today?  How  is  he  going  to  get  it? 
What  will  he  have  to  pay  for  it  and  what 
will  it  probably  be  worth  to  him? 


DON'T  YOU  LOVE  IT?" 


ALL  little  girls  and  little  boys  love 
Z-\  Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter.  Spe- 
dally  when  they  get  home  from 
school — on  bread  or  cracker. 

Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter  is  just  good 
roasted  peanuts  ground  to  a  butter  with  salt. 
Result?    "Delicious"  peanut  butterness. 

And  it's  made  by  the  makers  of  famed- 
far  Beech-Nut  Bacon. 

You're  not  going  to  put  it  off  and  forget 
it.  You're  going  to  get  some  today. 
In  Beech-Nut  glass  jars,  ioc,  15c,  25c. 


West  of  the  Mississippi,  a  little  more. 

And  you're  going  to  send  for  "  Beech- 
Nut  Breakfast  News,"  our  new  free  book 
which  tells  you  how  to  bake  Beech-Nut 
Bacon  ;  how  to  boil  eggs  as  you  don't  boil 
them  ;  how  to  make  coffee  as  Mr.  Oscar 
does  at  the  Waldorf. 

Address  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

Order  a  jar  of  Beech-Nut  Peanut 
Butter  from  your  grocer  before  you 
forget  it. 


BEECH-NUT  PEANUT  BUTTER 

IVe  are  members  of  American  Association  for  Promotion  of  Purity  in  Food  Products. 


$m  DOWN 


BURROWES  BILLIARD  &  POOL  TABLE 

$1  Down  puts  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  from  $6  to  $15.  $2  a  month  pays  balance. 
Larger  Tables  for  $25,  $35,  $50,  $75,  etc.,  on  easy  terms.    All  cues,  balls,  etc.,  free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

The  BURROWES  HOME  BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLE  is  a  scientifically  built  Combination 
Table,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library  table,  or 
mounted  on  legs  or  stand.    When  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

NO  RED  TAPE  — On  receipt  of  first  instalment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on  it  one  week. 

If  unsatisfactory  return  it,  and  we  will  refund  money.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.       817  CENTER  STREET,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


AGENTS  100%  profit 

IN  ONE 


Most  perfect  and  valuable  Combina- 
tion of  tools  ever  invented.    Sells  at 
sight  to  Farmers,  Plumbers,  Machinists, 
Automobile  Owners,  in  stores  and  the  home. 
Made  of  Drop  Forged  high  grade  carbon  steel.    One  agent  in 
Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  after  a  6  days'  canvass  ordered  100  tools. 
His  profit  jlOO.00.    Big  snap  for  agents.    Sample  free  to  workers. 
T.  THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  2868  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


AIR  RIFI 


An  air  gun  that  will  shoot 
through  one-half  inch  pine  easily. 
Many  times  more  powerful  than 
spring  guns.  Uses  compressed  air,  same  as  air 
akes,  rock  drills,  etc.  15c  pays  for  1,000  shots,  (delivered 
30  cents).  Practical  for  small  game.  37  inches  long.  Walnut 
stock.  Nickel  barrel.  Takes  down.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it.  write  us. 
Sent  prepaid  east  of  Rocky  Mountains  on  receipt  of  $2.50.  Pacific 
Coast  and  Parcels  Post  Countries  $3. 00.  Circular  free. 
Benjamin  Air  Rifle  &  Mfg.  Co.,  502  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Just  What  You  Have  Been  Waiting  For 

The  nobbiest  pleasure  or 
business  automobile  on 
the  market.  Solid,  cush- 
ion or  pneumatic  tires. 
Speedy,  powerful,  prac- 
tical, simple.  Will  go 
iny  where,  lowest  cost  of 
ipkeep.  Send  for  cata- 
logue of  this  classy 
thoroughbred  and  our 
special  introductory  offer. 

KENM0RE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  340  Gaff  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  your  old  farm  wagon  Df^f^K* 
as  good  as  new.    Save  money  be-  D\/\/i»- 
cause  they  never  need  repairs-        q  r»  f 
Write  for  our  big  free  book  telling  f*   K  T. 
7  all  about  them  and  how  they  pay. 
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"  I  think  I  understand.  You  like  energy 
for  energy's  sake.  I  should  imagine  you 
would."  She  gave  him  a  sidelong  glance. 
"You're  that  type  of  man." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  long  way, 
their  feet  crunching  rhythmically  in  the 
gravel  of  the  beach.  Finally  Jim  Warren 
paused  to  throw  a  stone  into  the  tumbling 
surf.  She  watched  it  until  a  spurt  of  water 
far  out  marked  the  spot  where  it  fell.  Then 
again  they  walked  on. 

"It's  very  curious  that  you  and  I  should 
meet  again;  isn't  it?"  he  remarked  idly. 

"Curious?   Not  particularly.  Why?" 

He  didn't  say;  he  didn't  know.  Gradu- 
ally there  was  stealing  over  him  the  spell 
of  yesterday— that  strange,  quiet  content 
that  he  was  coming  to  associate  with  her. 
Conversation  seemed  utterly  useless.  She, 
too,  seemed  to  feel  the  mystic  charm  of 
silence.  When  she  did  speak  it  was 
merely  because  it  seemed  necessary  to  say 
something. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  make  a— a  profession 
of  politics?" 

"Well,  I  should  hate  to  have  people 
call  me  a  professional  politician,"  he  said. 
"I'm  in  it  to  stay,  if  that's  what  you  mean. 
I'm  ambitious,  you  know." 

"Naturally.   What  is  your  ambition?" 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  yet,  be- 
yond—beyond certain  things."  He  looked 
down  at  her  gravely.  "  I  don't  know  where 
I'll  stop." 

"Well,  the  next  step  up  would  be  the 
state  senate,  wouldn't  it?"  She  smiled. 
"State  Senator  Warren!  It  would  sound 
very  imposing  and  sonorous!" 

"Ye-es,"  Jim  Warren  agreed. 

"Then  Congressman  Warren!  Then 
Governor  Warren!  Then  United  States 
Senator  Warren!    Then  " 

"Just  a  minute,  please.  This  rapid  pro- 
motion is  making  me  dizzy." 

The  girl  laughed.  With  the  laugh  passed 
that  singular  moodiness  which  she  had  felt 
stealing  upon  her. 

"  I  consider  myself  rather  an  apt  pupil  in 
this  political  game,"  he  remarked,  his  eyes, 
grown  whimsical  again,  fixed  on  her  face. 
"I  hope  to  cut  out  some  of  the  intermedi- 
ate rungs  of  the  ladder.  In  other  words, 
it  is  my  modest  intention  to  climb  the 
political  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time." 

"Well,  please  don't  get  the  governorship 
bee  in  your  bonnet.   Papa  wants  that." 

Jim  Warren  looked  at  her  quickly  with 
narrowed  eyes;  the  remark  was  innocent  of 
meaning. 

"Isn't  it  queer,"  she  went  on  musingly, 
"how  the  pursuit  of  an  ambition  makes 
one  oblivious  to  everything  else?  Ambi- 
tion, after  all,  is  a  lust  for  power,  and 
power  is  what  we  all  seek— isn't  it?  Papa 
wants  to  be  the  next  governor — he  will  be 
the  next  governor— but  he  won't  be  satis- 
fied with  that.  He's  already  looking  on 
ahead  toward  a  United  States  senatorship. 
Really,  I  don't  believe  it  has  ever  occurred 
to  him  that  while  he  is  governor  he  may 
be  able  to  do  things  for  the  people.  He 
doesn't  seem  to  think  of  that  at  all.  He's 
only  thinking  of  what  he  can  do  as  gov- 
ernor to  advance  his  chances  of  becoming 
United  States  senator." 

Vaguely  Jim  Warren  was  wondering 
whether  the  girl  knew  how  accurately  she 
had  summarized  the  situation.  Of  course 
she  didn't  know,  but  he  couldn't  have  said 
it  more  pointedly  himself.  She  turned 
upon  him  with  shining  eyes. 

"Mr.  Lewis  tells  me  that  your  political 
future  is  assured,"  she  added.  "I'm  very 
glad.  I  like  to  think  that  you  will  owe  all 
your  achievements  to  his  generosity." 

"To  his— what?"  asked  Jim  Warren. 

"His  generosity,"  she  explained.  "I 
mean  his  withdrawal,  of  course.  That 
made  your  election  possible." 

"Why,  I'd  have  "    And  there  Jim 

Warren  stopped;  he  had  remembered 
the  ties  that  bound  this  girl  to  Lewis.  "I 
forgot.  You  didn't  read  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  my  campaign?" 

"No."  Her  eyes  dropped.  She  had  be- 
come quite  serious.  "I  told  you  why. 
Let's  not  go  into  that  again."  She  was 
silent  a  moment;  then  brightly:  "You 
interrupted  yourself.  You  started  to  say 
something,  then  shut  up  like  a  clam. 
What  was  it?" 

"You  know  about  my  campaign  only 
from  what  Mr.  Lewis  has  told  you?" 

"Yes."  Her  eyes  opened  a  little.  "He 
explained  all  of  it  to  me— why  he  retired  in 
your  favor  and  the  rest  of  it." 


Jim  Warren  flung  another  stone  into  the 
sea.  He,  too,  was  serious— deadly  serious. 

"I  don't  think  we'd  better  discuss 
politics,  Miss  Tillinghast,"  he  remarked 
irrelevantly. 

"Why  not?"  There  was  a  perplexed 
wrinkle  in  her  brow.  "Why  shouldn't  we? 
What  was  it  you  started  to  say?  " 

"It  doesn't  amount  to  anything,  really." 
Suddenly  Jim  Warren  tired  of  this  game 
of  half-spoken  truths.  He  was  possessed 
of  an  idea  to  make  her  understand.  "I 
started  to  say,"  he  went  on  deliberately, 
"that  I  would  have  beaten  Lewis  anyhow. 
His  withdrawal  meant  nothing." 

Edna  stared  at  him  with  dilated  eyes. 

"You  mean  you  would  have  won  with- 
out Mr.  Lewis'  support?" 

"Certainly."  He  made  no  pretense  of 
softening  an  obvious  fact. 

"How?"— imperiously. 

"How?"  Jim  Warren  repeated  blankly. 
"By  continuing  to  do  what  I  started  out  to 
do;  by  showing  Lewis'— er— his  connection 
with— er  "    He  stopped  abruptly. 

"By  continuing  your  attacks  on  Mr. 
Lewis,  you  mean?"  she  demanded  hotly. 
"It's  easy  to  campaign  on  personalities. 
That's  what  you  were  doing,  wasn't  it?" 

For  a  moment  Jim  Warren  regarded  her 
tensely.  A  tendril  of  her  hair  was  blowing 
free  across  her  face;  her  limpid  eyes  were 
alive  as  flame. 

"I  shouldn't  have  called  it  that,"  ho  said 
slowly. 

"But  that's  what  it  was!" 

"There  are  personalities  and  personali- 
ties. If  I  should  criticise  the  cut  of  a  man's 
coat  or  his  cross-eyes  or  his  bow-legs  that 
is  one  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I 
should  attack  his  public  record  and  show 
that  he  was— er— show  that  he  had  made 
mistakes  which— which  compromised  his 
honesty,  that  is  quite  another  matter." 

There  was  nothing  of  fear  in  Edna's  sud- 
den drawing  away  from  him— only  aver- 
sion. He  saw  it  instantly  and  understood  it. 
If  it  had  only  been  fear! 

"Do  you  pay  all  your  debts  of  gratitude 
in  this  coin?"  she  asked  coldly. 

"I  owe  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  " 

He  stopped,  ashamed  of  himself. 

"I  am  not  a  child,  Mr.  Warren.  I 
understand  that  for  political  gain  it  _  is 
always  possible  to  magnify  a  trivial  in- 
cident into  a  mountain  of  evil  if  one  is 
clever,  as  you  are,  and  if  one  has  his 
partisans,  as  you  have." 

"You  don't  know  why  he  quit  in  my 
favor!"  he  went  on  ruthlessly. 

"I  do  know.   He  explained  it  to  me." 

"He  must  have  had  a  busy  minute  of  it!" 

The  girl's  face  went  white  with  anger. 
She  turned  upon  him  with  the  reproof  that 
burned  upon  her  lips. 

"That's  cowardly!"  Her  voice  was 
broken  by  the  intensity  of  her  emotion. 
"Cowardly!"  she  repeated  helplessly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Jim  Warren 
hastily.  "I  shouldn't  have  said  that.  I 
was  afraid  a  political  discussion  would  re- 
sult in  "  A  madness  seized  upon  him. 

What  was  the  good  of  all  this  dissimula- 
tion? She  must  understand  sometime. 
He  would  make  her  understand  now.  "  If  a 
soldier,  who  is  sworn  to  defend  his  country, 
allows  himself  to  be  bribed  to  betray  that 
country,  they  shoot  him,  don't  they?" 

"Well?" 

"They  don't  shoot  members  of  the 
legislature." 

"You  mean  that  Mr.  Lewis  " 

"Some  day  you  will  understand." 


NEVER  before  in  his  thirty-two  years 
had  Jim  Warren  come  face  to  face 
with  the  eternal  problem  of  woman.  It 
took  him  days  and  days  to  discover  for 
himself  a  thing  Adam  knew  thousands 
of  years  ago— that  woman  is  irreducible 
by  any  known  formula,  mathematical  or 
otherwise.  If  there  had  only  been  figures 
and  symbols  and  rules!  But  there  are 
none— alas!  In  the  absence  of  these  he 
betook  himself  to  the  solitude  of  his  room 
and  attempted  to  reason  it  all  out.  Now 
reason  is  not  only  inapplicable  but  wholly 
superfluous  in  any  consideration  of  the 
woman  problem.  So  is  logic.  But  Jim 
Warren  didn't  know  that. 

On  the  evening  of  his  return  to  the  city 
Lewis  dropped  in,  as  he  had  said  he  would. 
Jim  Warren  stared  at  him  dully. 

"Well,  how  did  you  come  out?"  Lewis 
wanted  to  know. 
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"Tillinghast  has  made  me  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Structures,"  said 
Jim  Warren. 

"Very  good!"  That  was  according  to 
the  plan. 

"And  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Railroads." 

"The    Committee    on  "  Lewis 

stopped  and  gazed  at  him  in  utter  aston- 
ishment. "Did  you— er— draw  a  gun  on 
him— or  anything?" 

"No!"— simply. 

"What  else?"  Lewis  was  sarcastic. 
"Nothing." 

After  a  little  while  Lewis  went  away  and 
Jim  Warren  resumed  his  pondering  on  the 
problem  in  hand.  It  was  simple  enough, 
consisting  as  it  did  of  only  one  question: 
Why  couldn't  a  woman— Edna  Tillinghast, 
to  be  exact— understand  that  a  man  who 
sold  his  own  vote  and  influence  in  the  legis- 
lature of  his  state,  and  trafficked  in  the 
votes  of  others,  was  just  as  much  a  traitor 
to  his  country  as  was  a  soldier  who  walked 
into  the  enemy's  camp  and  delivered  over 
the  plans  of  campaign?  Of  course,  in  this 
instance  the  girl  loved  the  man;  but 
should  love  make  her  blind  to  his  crooked- 
ness? Evidently  it  had— but  should  it? 
In  all  his  moody  ponderings  he  was  able  to 
find  only  one  answer  to  that. 

There  was  a  hullabaloo  in  the  legislative 
chamber  on  the  following  morning  when 
Dwight  Tillinghast  announced  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Structures  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Railroads.  Every  precedent  had 
been  violated !  Everybody  said  it  at  once 
and,  there  being  no  possible  chance  for 
argument,  there  followed  the  question: 
"Why?" 

"Because  Mr.  Tillinghast  wanted  a 
practical  man  on  those  two  committees, 
where  a  practical  man  was  needed,"  Lewis 
explained  urbanely  to  the  scowling  mob 
that  besieged  him.  "Mr.  Warren  is 
practical." 

Jim  Warren  sat  through  the  uproar  with 
far-away  thoughts.  .  .  .  The  mere  fact 
that  she  loved  Lewis  was  no  reason  why 
she  shouldn't  realize  that  he  was  crooked. 
Why,  then,  was  she  blind  to  it?  Was  it 
that  she  didn't  understand  political  right 
and  wrong?  Was  it  because  of  the  lies  of 
her  father  and  of  Lewis?  Had  they  made 
her  believe  that  all  those  charges  by  which 
he  had  made  Lewis  quit  were  mere  vapory 
nothings— things  of  no  moment,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  might  arouse  sentiment 
against  him?  She  believed  that  Lewis' 
withdrawal  had  been  really  a  magnanimous 
act;  therefore  all  that  Jim  Warren  had 
said  and  done  in  opposition  to  him  had 
strengthened  her  belief  in  his  generosity. 
At  the  last  she  had  accused  him,  Jim 
Warren,  of  being  ungrateful!  She  had 
said  she  was  not  a  child.  Jim  Warren 
tried  to  make  himself  believe  that  she  was 
a  child!  If  he  could  only  have  believed 
that! 

Lewis  came  and  stood  by  Jim  Warren's 
desk,  looking  out  over  the  chamber  with 
cold,  cynical  eyes.  There  was  a  sneer  on 
his  face. 

"It  kicked  up  one  fine  young  row,  all 
right!"  he  volunteered. 

"What?"  asked  Jim  Warren. 

"What!"  Lewis  repeated.  He  stared  at 
Jim  Warren  a  moment  and  went  away. 
_  As  opposed  to  this  generous  hypothe- 
sis, there  was  another— an  ugly  one.  Per- 
haps she  did  understand  and  sought  to 
palliate  Lewis'  crookedness !  Riches  make 
their  possessors  arrogant  and  give  them 
standards  of  which  the  unit  is  the  dollar 
mark.  Was  that  it?  Her  father  was  a 
rich,  complacent,  fat,  overfed  hypocrite. 
Was  she,  too,  a  hypocrite?  The  glitter  of 
her  luxurious  life,  the  emptiness  of  it  all — 
had  it  utterly  crushed  every  fine  instinct 
in  her— every  instinct  of  honesty?  Was 
her  attitude  that  of  an  innocent  one  who 
didn't  understand,  or  of  a  brazen  one  who 
didn't  care? 

Days  passed  and  still  that  last  question 
remained  unanswered.  The  expected  bills 
providing  for  recreation  piers  and  a  new 
state  school  and  half  a  dozen  libraries  were 
dumped  in  on  the  House  one  day  by  Repre- 
sentative Tyson,  who  incidentally  was  also 
on  Public  Structures.  These  were  the  bills 
Jim  Warren  was  to  fight  for— to  further 
Tillinghast's  golden  dream  of  the  governor- 
ship. However,  they  would  have  to  pass 
a  third  reading  before  they  reached  the 
committee;  meanwhile  Jim  Warren  had 
time  to  brood.  His  abstraction  at  last 
aroused  a  glimmer  of  suspicion  in  Lewis' 
mind. 

"The  bills  are  all  in,"  he  remarked  to 
Jim  Warren  gratuitously  one  day.  There 
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short  it  seems  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
return  to  the  oil  prices  of  a  few  years  ago. 


The  thing  to  remember  is  that,  though  high,  paint  materials  are 
not  nearly  so  expensive  as  the  repairing  of  a  neglected  house. 
Even  oil  at  $1. 00  or  $\ .  25  makes  the  painting  of  the  average  house  cost 
only  $4  or  $5  more  than  it  used  to  cost.    That  isn't  enough  more  to 
justify  letting  a  #10,000  house,  or  even  a  $2,000  house,  go  to  ruin.  Paint 
it  this  spring.     It  will  cost  you  less  than  later. 

And  use  "Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead  and  genuine  linseed  oil. 
People  are  tempted  sometimes,  when  standard  materials  are  high,  to 
employ  something  inferior.    A  great  mistake,  because  not  true  economy. 

Moreover,  the  first  cost  of  genuine  Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead 
paint  is  not  so  great  as  you  may  have  been  led  to  believe.  It  may  surprise 
you  if  you  do  a  little  figuring  for  yourself.  Get  from  your  local  dealer 
prices  on  the  following  ingredients: 


i2'/2  pounds  "Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead 
Vz  gallon  Pure  linseed  oil  ..... 

Vb  gallon  Turpentine  

Yq  pint  Turpentine  drier  

This  makes  I  gallon  Genuine  old-fashioned 
paint  


Compare  this  with  the  cost  of  any  other  paint  you  would  think  of 
using.    You'll  find  the  best  is  also  the  cheapest. 

OUR  FREE  PAINTING  HELPS 

We  try  to  be  of  service  to  those  about  to  paint.  We  will  send  you,  if 
asked,  color  schemes,  miscellaneous  directions,  and  name  of  "Blue 
List"  Painters  in  your  community,  men  who  use  our  "Dutch  Bov 
Painter"  white  lead.    Ask  for  "Helps  No.  153."    That  will  include 
everything. 

To  Painters:    If  you  are  a  skilled  white-leader  and  use 
"Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead,  send  us  your  name  for  our 
"Painters'  Blue  List."    Write  us  for  Blue  List  Circular 
No.  153.  It  gives  particulars. 

National  Lead  Company 

An  Office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 
New  York    Boston    Buffalo    Cincinnati  Chicago 
Cleveland      St.  Louis     San  Francisco 
John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia 
National  Lead  &  Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh 


Hatch  Chicks 
in  Any  Room 

The  Handy  Hatcher  holds 
25  eggs, weighs  about  6  lbs.; 
'  set  it  in  any  room;  costs 
$3.50.  Automatic  regulation  of  heat  and  venti- 
lation.    As  accurate  as  the  most  expensive. 

Get  a  Handy  Hatcher  t^U\Tl 

feeding  and  raising  chickens,  together  with 
instructions  how  to  make  a  Fireless  Brooder. 
Send  for  FREE  catalogue. 

The  Handy  Hatcher  Co..  Dept.  11,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


BUCKEYES, 

50  EGG  I 

CU BATOR y 


55*^,112  page  POULTRY 


BOOK 

FREE 


Tells  how  to  succeed  with  poul- 
try on  the  ordinary  farm.  How 
to  make  a  first-class  brooder 
out  of  an  old  piano  bov.  What 
breeds  lay  best.      Plans  lor 
poultry  houses,   how  to  feed, 
breed,  etc.     Describes  the  1911 
PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 
/ill  be  surprised  at  the  valuable  information  it  con- 
tains.   It's  free.    Write  a  postal  for  a  copy  today. 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  434  Main  S(.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


$ 


120-Egg  Incubator 
120-Chick  Brooder 


Simple,  self-regulating,  complete.  Guar- 
anteed to  hatch  every  hatchable  egg.  Sold  on 
40days'  trial  with  back  money  in  case  of  failure. 
150,000  in  use.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them 
write  to  us.  We'll  send  you  our  catalogue  and  two  books."  Making 
Money  the  Buckeye  Way  "and  "51  Chicks  from  50  Eggs,"  Free. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  585  W.  Euclid  Avenue,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Builders  of  Buckeye  Portable  Poultry  Houses 
Sold  Cheaper  Than  You  Can  Build  Them 


Biggest  Value  Ever  Offered 
Safest,  surest  hatcher  made.  Metal 
covered  all  around.  Self-regulating. 
Big  Free  Book  tells  ir\p  »  |  o 
about  the  famous  lULALj 
Freight  prepaid  East  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  North  of  Tenn.  Send  for 
Free  Catalogue  and  hargain  offer. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  120,  Freeport,  111. 


Freight 
Paid 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1911  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  15c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  912,  Freeport,  m. 


GET  OUR  PRICE 

)n  record  breaking  hatchers.  Now  better 
it  than  ever — twenty  years*  experience — 
incapacity  increased  q» tp rrccrr [I 
—  price  lowered.  SUtttjjr  U  L 
Incubators  and  Brooders  pay  big  profits. 
Booklet,  "  Proper  Care  of  Chicks."  10c 
Catalogue  FREE.    Write  today. 

Dea  Moines  Incubator  Company 
54S  Second  St.,       Des  Moines.  Iowa 


'.55  Buy* Best 
140-Egg 

Incubator 


Double  cases  all  over ;  best  copper  tank ; 
nursery,  self-regulating.  Best  140-chick 
hot-water  Brooder,  $4.86.  Both  ordered 
together.  $11.60— Freight  prepaid  (E.  of 
Rockies).  No  machines  at  any  price  are 
better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  book  today  or  send  price 
and  save  waiting.   Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  77,  Racine.Wis. 


TO  POULTRYMEN  9°  Dav  ™al  0n 

— — — __ __  Queen  Incubators 

Impiovcd»1911  models  on  make-good  plan.  Send  for  fine  free 
book  and  see  offer.  Big  money  making  on  little  capital.  Inter- 
ests business  men,  farmers,  women  and  children.  Address 
WICKSTRUM,  Queen  Incubator  Man,  Box  77,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Dj-ti  il4-**xr  leading:  varieties  Pure 
*  *Jull-ry  Bred  Chickens,  1 1 
Geese,  Turkeys:  also  Holstein  Cattle  — 
prize  winners.  Oldest  poultry  farm  in 
northwest.  Stock,  eggs  and  incubators  at 
low  prices.  Send  4  cents  for  catalogue. 
LARKIN  <x  HERZBERG.  Box  59,  Mankato,  Minn. 
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A  dainty  confection — a  nourishing  food; 
sweet  and  rich.  They  are  extraordinarily 
large,  soft  and  delicious — never  dry  or  hard. 
At  good  groceries  and  fruit-stores. 

Write  for  Cook-Book,  Free  ^T^Ut 

ing  dates,  figs,  etc.  Sample  of  Dromedary  Dates 
mailed  on  receipt  of  10c.  to  cover  expenses. 

THE  HILLS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
Dept.  K,  Beach  and  Washington  Streets,  New  York 


T 

Go  into  the 


Manufacturing  Business 

NEVER  have  I  offered  an 
opportunity  the  equal  of 
this  for  the  amount  it  will  take  to 
control  same. 

Said  by  the  appraisers  to  be  the 
best  constructed  plant  for  the  man- 
ufacturing of  paving  brick,  and 
appraised  at  $400, 000. 

The  right  man  with  $25,000  cash  to  pay 
down  will  here  find  a  wonderful  chance. 

The  very  best  of  personal  reasons  are 
given  for  making  the  proposition  possible. 

Remember,  I  am  the  largest  and  orig- 
inal exclusive  handler  of  going  manufac- 
turing plants  in  this  country,  and  anything 
offered  by  me  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated. 

We  have  yet  to  have  a  dissatisfied 
customer,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

T.  N.  SIMMONS,  Factory  Broker,  60  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Exclusive  Handler  of  Factory  Properties 
Going  Concerns  a  Specialty 


QUARTER  sizes,  but  full  wear  in 
every  11  Frisbie  Collar.11  We  put 
patient  hand  work  into  it  and  take  all  the 
shrink  and  stretch  out  of  it. 

The  "Cadillac"  will  fit  your  neck  and  befit 

your  personality. 

At  Most  Good  Shops 
25  cents  for  Two 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  (prepaid)  on  receipt  of  price. 


FRISBIE,  COON  &  CO. 

alters  Troy, 


N.Y. 


Bee  Keepers  pit*  Book  Free 

Sentpostpaid.  Alsocomplete BeeSupply Catalogue.  Special  Offer: 
"Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture,' '  leadin  g  paper  of  the  industry,  6  tnotitfi  s 
trial  2Sc.  All  about  the  art  of  bee-keeping,  the  work,  the  pleasures, 
howtomakeitpay.  Address  j|,e  A.  |  ROOT  CO.,  Box  76,  Medina,  Ohio 


was  something  about  Jim  Warren's  attitude 
that  he  didn't  like. 

"I  know  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"They'll  be  before  your  committee  in  a 
day  or  so." 

"There's  nothing  I  can  do  yet  —  is 
there?" 

"No." 

"Well?" 

It  was  a  dismissal.  Lewis  understood  it 
as  such.  He  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  lobby 
for  a  long  time  and  stroked  his  chin 
thoughtfully.  It  might  be  necessary  to 
get  to  this  man  in  another  way.  How? 

Slowly  Jim  Warren  evolved  an  answer 
to  the  question  that  was  tormenting  him — 
slowly  and  reluctantly:  Edna  Tillinghast 
did  understand  that  Lewis  was  a  crook,  but 
she  didn't  care!  It  didn't  matter  to  her 
whether  men  were  honest  or  dishonest! 
No  other  conclusion  was  possible.  She 
was  not  a  fool.  What  if  she  hadn't  read 
his  charges  against  Lewis?  It  was  impos- 
sible that  she  should  not  know  of  them. 
.  .  .  She  knew,  all  right!  It  didn't 
matter  to  her— that  was  all ! 

This  question  settled  at  last,  there  came 
another:  What  did  it  matter  to  him,  Jim 
Warren,  what  she  thought  of  Lewis'  hon- 
esty or  dishonesty?  What  business  was  it 
of  his?  She  belonged  to  Lewis,  didn't  she? 
She  was  part  of  the  price  Tillinghast  was 
paying  for  the  honor  of  Lewis'  support  for 
governor,  wasn't  she?  What  did  it  matter 
to  him,  Jim  Warren? 

"Nothing,"  he  told  himself. 

And  a  day  or  so  later  she  appeared  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House.  Jim  Warren  hap- 
pened to  glance  up  and  saw  her  there  with 
Lewis.  At  the  same  instant  she  saw  him 
and  waved  her  handkerchief.  He  nodded. 
Lewis  was  with  her,  of  course!  But  what 
did  it  matter  to  him,  Jim  Warren? 

"Everything!" 

Through  the  clouds  of  conjecture  that 
had  tormented  him  one  isolated  fact  sud- 
denly thrust  its  head.  Whoever  and  what- 
ever this  girl  was,  he  wanted  her— honest 
or  dishonest,  arrogant  or  humble,  rich  or 
poor,  he  wanted  her !  And,  wanting  her,  he 
would  have  her.  Nothing  to  the  contrary 
ever  occurred  to  him.  At  first  she  had  awed 
him  from  the  pinnacle  of  her  social  position. 
Awe  changed  to  admiration;  admiration 
had  changed  to  the  one  thought  of  winning 
her. 

Lewis!  Faugh!  So  much  the  worse  for 
Lewis!  But  she  was  betrothed  to  Lewis. 
Well,  what  of  it? 

"The  minute  a  man  gets  what  he  has 
wanted  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world,"  Jim  Warren  philosophized, "  there's 
something  else  he  wants  worse.  I  want 
her  and,  by  all  that's  holy,  I'll  have  her!" 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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(Concluded  from  Page  7) 

nearly  its  full  length  into  his  brain  — 
smoothly,  painlessly  and  swift.  He  gave 
a  little  surprised  gasp,  almost  like  a  sob, 
and  lolled  his  head  back  against  the  chair- 
rest,  like  a  man  who  has  grown  suddenly 
tired.  The  hand  that  held  the  champagne 
glass  relaxed  naturally  and  the  glass  turned 
over  on  its  side  with  a  small  tinkling  sound 
and  spilled  its  thin  contents  on  the  table. 

It  had  been  easier  than  she  had  thought 
it  would  be.  She  stepped  back,  still  hold- 
ing the  hatpin.  She  moved  around  from 
behind  him,  and  then  she  saw  his  face, 
half  upturned,  almost  directly  beneath  the 
low  light.  There  was  no  blood,  no  sign 
even  of  the  wound,  but  his  jaw  had  dropped 
down  unpleasantly,  showing  the  ends  of 
his  lower  front  teeth,  and  his  eyes  stared 
up  unwinkingly  with  a  puzzled,  almost  a 
disappointed,  look  in  them.  A  green  fly 
lit  at  the  outer  corner  of  his  right  eye; 
more  green  flies  were  coming.  And  he 
didn't  put  up  his  hand  to  brush  them 
away. 

With  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  his  face  the 
woman  reached  out,  feeling  for  her  glass  of 
the  champagne.  She  felt  that  she  needed 
it  now  and  at  a  gulp  she  took  a  good  half 
of  it  down  her  throat. 

She  put  the  glass  down  steadily  enough 
on  the  table;  but  into  her  eyes  came  the 
same  puzzled,  baffled  look  that  his  wore, 
and  almost  gently  she  slipped  down  into 
the  chair  facing  him. 

Then  her  jaw  lolled  a  little  too,  and  some 
of  the  other  flies  came  buzzing  toward  her. 


Morning  Greetings 
by  "Night  Letter" 

The  morning  freshness  of  the  Night 
Letter  brings  distant  ones  close  to 
those  at  home,  and  allays  natural 
anxiety. 


Fifty  words  may  be  sent  in  a  Night  Letter 
for  the  price  of  a  ten  word  day  message. 

Night  Letters  are  accepted  at  any  hour 
before  midnight. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

"Prompt,  Efficient,  Popular  Service." 


Spread  Karoon  bread  and  griddle 
cakes.  Use  it  in  cooking.  Make 
Karo  candies. 

Growing  children  thrive  on  Karo  —  the  food 
syrup  —  rich  in  strength  and  nourishment  —  readily 
digested. 

Karo  (Extra  Quality)  —  clear  as  strained  honey — 
very  delicate  flavor.    Red  label. 

Karo(Golden  Brown)— full, rich  flavor.  Bluelabel. 


Karo  Cook  Book  —  Fifty  pages,  including 
thirty   perfect  recipes  for  home  cand 
making— Free.  Send  your  name  on  a  pos 
card, today, to 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co 

-         Dept.  R     P.O.  Box  161 
New  York 
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The  Engine  With  Over 
100  Uses! 

A  General  Utility 
and  Pumping  Engine 

COMBINED 
for  Home,  Shop,  Farm 


This  complete  and  perfect  Portable  Power  Plant  has  a  multitude  of 
practical  uses.  No  other  engine  ever  designed  fits  so  many  diversified 
needs.  There  are  engines  of  mighty  horse-power,  performing  gigantic 
tasks.  But  here  is  the  first  gasoline  engine  to  take  the  place  of  man-power 
in  the  everyday  tasks  that  make  heaviest  drafts  upon  human  energy. 

Little  Engine — Big  Power! 

Don't  judge  the  engine  by  its  size— judge  it  by  what  it  does! 

The  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  sufficiently  small  to  be  handled  and  moved 
with  ease.  We  deliver  big  power  in  such  a  compact  "package"  that 
people  rub  their  eyes  in  amazement  when  they  see  what  prodigies  of 
work  the  engine  actually  performs.  When  attached  to  a  pump  the  little 
engine  lifts  half  a  ton  each  stroke.  It  makes  machinery  hum.  Does 
three  men's  work,  saves  three  men's  wages  every  day  it  runs. 

Saves  Time,  Money 
and  Muscle 

The  working  capacity  of  the  Farm  Pump 
Engine  is  enormous.  Always  "on  the  hustle." 
A  tireless  worker,  that  needs  no  "boss."  It 
tackles  any  task. 

Cuts  hours  to  minutes.  Cuts  cost  to  pennies. 
Cuts  out  the  wear  and  tear  on  muscles.  Keeps 
men  from  becoming  machines. 

Pays  handsome  dividends  daily  in  cash  saved 
and  work  performed. 

The  engine  will  pump  sufficient  water  for  an 
ordinary  family  in  not  to  ex- 
ceed half  an  hour  a  day,  at 
an  expense  of  yt  of  a  cent! 

Fits  Any 
Pump  and 
Makes  It 
Hump! 

Pumps  400  to 
1,000  Gallons 
an  HOUR! 


Farm  Pump  Engine  (Without  Gears)  Running  Lathe  in  Carpenter  Shop 

Runs  All  Kinds  of  Light  Machines 

The  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  equipped  with  pulley 
for  running  the  many  machines  that  are  ordinarily 
operated  by  hand-power  or  by  foot-power. 

We  furnish  the  engine  with  or  without  pumping 
gears,  as  desired.  The  engine,  equipped  with  gears, 
is  both  a  pumping  and  general  utility  engine.  The 
engine  without  gears  is  designed  exclusively  for  run- 
ning machines. 

Same  engine,  same  prices — the  difference  is  in 
the  equipment.  The  engine  without  gears  is  for 
those  who  have  no  need  for  pumping  service. 


A  Portable  Power  Plant— All  Complete! 


The  engine  is  complete  in  itself.  Nothing  to  buy  but  the 
gasoline.  No  "extras"  of  any  sort — no  pump  jacks — no  belts 
—  no  walking  beams,  etc.  No  anchor  posts  to  hold  it  down. 
No  special  platform  needed.  You  simply  fill  the  gasoline 
tank,  oil  up  and  start  the  engine! 

It's  as  high  grade  in  every  way  as  best  automobile  engines. 
Perfectly  air-cooled,  without  cooling  attachments!  Self- 
oiling.    Important  working  parts  protected  by  metal  case, 


easily  reached  for  cleaning.  Every  engine  tried  out  at  the 
factory  and  shipped  in  perfect  condition.  Cannot  freeze  — 
cannot  overheat.  Runs  indoors  or  out,  rain  or  shine,  zero 
weather  or  sleet.    For  indoor  use  has  outdoor  fuel  tank, 

insuring  absolute  safety.  Engine  complete  weighs  only  240 
lbs. —  can  be  quickly  and  easily  moved.  Built  and  guaranteed 
by  Fuller  &  Johnson,  whose  High-Power,  Double-Efficiency 
Engines  are  internationally  famous. 


Patented  in  United  States,  Canada 
and  other  foreign  countries. 
Other  patents  applied  for. 


Unparalleled  Pumping  Service  for 
Home  Owners,  Stock  Raisers,  Contractors 


Pumps  Famous  AbilenA 
Cathartic  Water  from  50  Wells 

Abilene.  Kan.,  Oct.  18,  1910. 
We  have  used  the  Fuller  &  Johnson 
Farm  Pump  Engine  for  the  past  six 
months  on  the  AbilenA  Cathartic  Water 
Wells,  pumping  over  300,000  gallons  of 
water,  and  like  it  far  better  than  any 
other  engine  we  have  ever  used.  It 
does  the  work  of  two  other  engines 
which  we  discarded.  Our  50  wells  are 
from  120  to  125  feet  deep  and  while  en- 
gine is  pumping  300  gallons  of  AbilenA 
Water  an  hour,  two  men  weighing  250 
pounds  each  can  ride  the  pump  jack 
without  affecting  the  motion  of  the 
engine.  We  have  never  expended  a 
cent  for  repairs  on  engine. 

The  AbilenA  Company. 


The  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  fast  supplanting  windmills  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Costs  no  more  than  a  windmill  and  does  work  that 
no  windmill  performs.  Fits  any  pump  and  makes  it  go  the  limit. 
Has  adjustments  for  three  different  lengths  of  stroke. 

Pumps  400  to  1,000  gallons  per  hour — keeps  it  up  day  and  night  if 
required.  Runs  any  of  the  domestic  water  pressure  systems  built  for 
suburban  and  country  homes.  Supplies  abundance  of  water  fresh 
from  the  well,  for  big  herds  of  stock.  This  service  is  doubly  valuable 
in  winter,  when  snow,  sleet  and  storms  put  windmills  out  of  com- 
mission. No  need  of  Tank  Heaters,  which  not  only  keep  water  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  but  cost  as  much  to  run  as  the  gasoline  used  by  this 
engine.  By  attaching  a  piece  of  pipe  as  an  air  head  the  engine  will 
throw  water  60  feet. 

Gives  instantly  available  fire  protection.  Invaluable  for  watering 
gardens,  irrigating,  truck  farming,  sprinkling  lawns  and  public  parks, 
spraying  trees,  etc. 

Important  Books  and  Bulletins 
Describing  Our  Various  Outfits 

ET  I  In  addition  to  the  regular  Farm  Pump  Engine, 
fr*  w\  f*^  f*M  I    with  or  without  pumping  gears,  we  are  prepared 

•    to  furnish  the  engine  with  special  equipment  for 

Irrigation,  Spraying,  Pressure  Systems,  Diaphragm  Ditch  Pump  Out- 
fits, etc.  We  invite  inquiries  from  Home  Owners  in  Suburbs  or 
Country,  Shop  Owners,  Mechanics,  Carpenters,  Contractors,  Cabinet 
Makers,  Blacksmiths,  Ranch  Owners,  Dairymen  .Truck  Gardeners,  Fruit 
Growers,  Superintendents  of  Public  and  Private  Parks,  Engineers  on 
Public  Works  and  all  who  seek  a  solution  of  Water  and  Power  Problems. 
Tell  us  about  your  requirements — we  can  meet  them ! 
If  interested  in  larger  engines,  ask  for  Catalog  of  Fuller  &  Johnson 
Double-Efficiency  Engines. 


A  Message  to 

Dealers! 

If  you  want  to  do  the  largest 
business  in  your  territory,  write 
us.  Our  engines  are  breaking  all 
sales  records. 

We  have  an  important  proposi- 
tion to  make  to  the  best  dealer  in 
each  locality  where  we  are  not 
already  represented. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co.,  1  Sanborn  St., Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

(Est.  1840)  Cable  Address,  "Fuller.iohff"-Lieber's  Code,  or  A,  B,  C,  5th  Edition  (219) 


Farm  Pump  Engine  in  Boy's  Workshop 


ENGINE  BOOK  COUPON 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

1  Sanborn  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  Free  Books  checked  below. 
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This  is  kept  up  for  seventy-five  or  eighty 
days— until  the  heads  of  grain  are  filled 
and  droop  with  their  weight.  Then  the 
banks  are  opened,  the  water  is  drained  off; 
and  in  about  three  weeks,  when  the  rice  is 
ripe,  the  fields  are  dry  again  for  the  heavy 
harvesting  machinery.  Harvesting  and 
threshing  are  carried  on  exactly  as  in  a 
great  wheatfield  of  the  North. 

This  prairie  rice  grades  at  the  top  notch 
on  the  market.  At  harvest  it's  worth  just 
about  the  price  of  wheat— and  it's  a  cash 
crop,  delivered  at  the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tion. The  district  is  full  of  rice  mills  and 
their  capacity  is  steadily  increasing— to 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  acreage.  It 
has  become  a  very  solid  industry;  the  profits 
it  is  showing  are  attracting  from  the  out- 
side scores  of  solid,  square-headed  folks— 
largely  Germans.  You  may  guess  as  much 
from  the  names  of  the  towns  they're 
building:  Weiner,  Waldenburg,  Altheimer, 
Stuttgart— and  a  lot  of  others  rich  in  gut- 
turals. They're  all  built  on  rice.  The  lan- 
guage of  rice  farming  is  their  speech.  Rice 
with  them  is  almost  a  religion. 

Well,  that's  no  wonder,  is  it?  It  has 
spelled  prosperity  over  a  wide  area  where 
there  was  none  before.  It  has  increased 
land  values  ten  times  or  more  in  half  a 
dozen  years;  and,  of  vastly  more  impor- 
tance to  outsiders,  it  has,  by  a  complete 
reversal  of  old-fogy  notions  about  the  han- 
dling of  a  great  staple,  added  millions  of 
acres  to  the  world's  available  food  farms. 
That  doesn't  happen  every  day. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  the  average  wheat 
farmer  of  today  isn't  doing  much  more  than 
"breaking  even"  on  his  crop.  Wheat- 
land prices  are  going  steadily  up  and  up, 
and  wheat  yields  to  the  acre  are  going 
down,  down.  Occasional  big  crops  don't 
signify;  neither  does  the  result  secured  by 
the  exceptional  farmer.  It's  the  average 
we  must  reckon  with;  and  the  average  now 
is  rather  less  than  fifteen  bushels  to  the 
acre  in  the  wheat  empire  of  the  Northwest- 
ern states.  That's  a  smart  contrast  to  the 
yields  of  virgin  soil.  Let  there  be  a  further 
drop  of  a  couple  of  bushels  to  the  acre— and 
away  go  the  profits.  To  repeat:  there's  no 
more  new  wheatland  in  the  country.  The 
acreage  of  next  year  can  be  increased  over 
this  year  only  by  decreasing  the  acreage 
now  given  to  some  other  crop.  That's  true, 
too,  of  the  big  corn  belt.   It's  occupied. 

Jl  Slow-Moving  Revolution 

Until  a  revolution  in  methods  shall  increase 
the  yields  to  the  acre  of  these  grains,  we're 
about  at  the  end  of  our  rope  in  our  boasted 
mission  of  "feeding  the  world."  It  simply 
can't  be  done  by  growing  the  old  standby 
crops.  You'll  have  to  own  that  revolutions 
get  in  their  work  very  slowly  in  a  business 
as  old  as  farming.  It's  all  right  to  talk 
of  the  benefits  to  come  through  modern 
farming ;  but  modern  farming  is  now 
being  practiced  by  only  a  small  percentage 
of  all  the  farmers.  It  will  take  a  genera- 
tion to  work  up  to  the  point  where  these 
new  methods  will  show  any  appreciable 
effect  upon  our  gross  harvest  figures;  but, 
with  no  more  than  a  normal  increase  in  pop- 
ulation, a  few  years  hence  we'll  be  needing 
bigger  crops  than  we're  now  growing. 

"  Feed  the  world ! " — will  we?  Soon  we'll 
have  excellent  reason  to  be  satisfied  if  our 
own  home  cupboard  has  a  bone  in  it. 

To  be  sure  that's  still  a  little  way  off; 
and  so,  after  the  careless  American  habit, 
it's  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  today. 
But— stick  in  a  pin  here— one  of  these 
times,  before  our  children  have  crowded  us 
to  one  side,  wheat  farming  will  have  ceased 
to  be  profitable  over  most  of  the  present 
wheat  area.  What  do  you  suppose  will  hap- 
pen then?    Why,  wheat  growing  will  be 


gradually  abandoned,  of  course— at  least 
until  such  time  as  the  fertility  of  the  land 
can  be  restored;  and  then,  what  shall  we 
do  for  a  substitute? 

Rice?  Oh,  I  know  how  you  feel  about  it. 
You  hate  to  think  that  any  of  your  flesh 
and  blood  may  actually  be  driven  into  eat- 
ing the  common  food  of  those  peoples  who 
can't  pick  and  choose,  but  must  live  accord- 
ing to  the  stern  rules  of  necessity.  Hunger, 
though,  has  a  way  of  reconciling  one  to 
almost  any  wholesome  food  that's  handy 
and  within  one's  means.  We  may  come  to 
rice  for  the  same  reason  that  has  made  it 
the  mainstay  of  the  crowded  Orient — be- 
cause an  acre  of  ground  fit  for  rice  culture 
will  yield  so  much  more  for  the  stomach 
than  can  be  got  from  an  acre  of  wheat.  We 
ship  a  little  wheat  flour  to  those  Orienta  s 
once  in  a  while;  but  it's  a  delicacy  for  the 
wealthy.   It  will  be  with  us,  too,  some  day. 

Since  the  new  impetus  has  been  given  to 
rice  culture  in  Arkansas  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  South  you'll  often  hear  the  croaker 
fussing  about  the  danger  of  "overproduc- 
tion." "If  the  industry  develops  as  it  has 
begun,"  he  says,  "we'll  have  stacks  of  rice 
rotting  in  the  fields."  There  are  always 
plenty  of  Gloomy  Gus  people. 

Yes;  but  you  know  about  that  canal 
project,  down  there  on  the  Isthmus.  By 
and  by— never  mind  the  exact  date— that 
canal  will  have  ships  slipping  through  it. 
Along  the  Gulf  Coast  are  many  ports  hard 
at  work  getting  ready  for  that  day.  As 
things  are  now,  transportation  by  rail  from 
our  interior  food  farms  to  the  Pacific  for 
export  is  too  frightfully  expensive.  But 
there's  another  day  coming.  It's  coming 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Feeding  the  Far  East 

When  it  does  come  can  you  figure  that 
there'll  be  any  unsalable  surplus  of  rice  in 
the  South  —  oh,  come  now! — when  you 
know  that  we  can  deliver  our  rice  to  the 
Jap  and  the  Chinaman  and  the  Indian 
for  less  money  than  it  costs  them  to  pro- 
duce it  on  their  own  lands?  Believe  me, 
whether  or  not  we  eat  a  grain  of  rice  our- 
selves in  those  days  won't  make  a  particle 
of  difference  with  the  rice  market.  Those 
boys  over  there  will  want  every  bushel  we 
can  give  them;  they're  wanting  it  now; 
they've  been  wanting  it  this  long  time. 
They're  foolish  about  some  things,  maybe; 
but  they're  wiser  than  we  when  it  comes  to 
the  use  of  foods  that  will  give  them  the 
most  for  their  money.  If  we  were  as 
crowded  on  our  land  as  they  are  on  theirs 
we'd  gather  some  of  their  wisdom.  We'd 
learn  to  curb  our  appetite  for  chicken  and 
pork-chops  and  pie.  We  should  have  to. 

Now  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  we'll  even- 
tually drive  the  Oriental  out  of  rice  farm- 
ing. He'll  stay  with  it  till  doomsday, 
because  that's  the  best  use  he  can  possibly 
make  of  his  land.  There'll  be  no  compe- 
tition; we  sha'n't  disturb  him  a  bit  in  his 
industry.  Our  crop  will  supplement  his — 
that's  all;  and  we'll  sell  him  our  rice.  Seems 
something  like  a  case  of  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle,  doesn't  it?  But  it's  written  on 
the  wall.  If  it  were  merely  the  voice  of 
Trade  talking— that  is,  if  the  Far  Easterner 
had  his  choice  of  many  sources  of  supply 
and  could  play  politics  with  his  rice  traffic — 
we  couldn't  be  quite  so  cocksure.  But  it's 
common  little  old  Hunger  that  calls— and 
there's  no  chance  whatever  for  playing 
horse  with  the  market.  Those  fellows  will 
take  our  rice  not  out  of  trade  friendliness  or 
for  reasons  of  diplomacy;  they'll  take  it 
because  they  must  have  it.  Every  pound 
we  can  manage  to  grow  will  find  its  way  to 
them  until  we  need  it  at  home  for  ourselves. 

That  need  will  come— sure!  So  it's  just 
as  well  to  be  getting  our  hand  in. 


Keep  Step  With 
The  March 
Of  Civilization 
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WATROUS 
LIQUID 
"  SOAP 
FIXTURE 


"The  Modern  Soap  Convenience" 

THE  only  sanitary  and  economical  way  to  use  soap.  Displaces  all  other  methods. 
A  nickel  plated  bracket  and  crystal  glass  globe  filled  with  liquid  soap.  A  slight 
upward  pressure  of  the  hand  delivers  just  the  quantity  needed  and  no  more.  No 
waste  in  use  or  not  in  use.  Saves  you  50%  on  your  soap  bills.  Simple,  durable,  non- 
tippable,  non-corrosive.    Easily  attached. 

No  possibility  of  infection  from  other  users  as  with  all 
cake  soap. 

You  wouldn't  use  another's  tooth  brush  or  lend  your  own? 
Why  not  the  same  carefulness  as  regards  soap  which  is  equally 
intimate  and  vital  to  your  health  and  cleanliness? 

A  variety  of  styles  at  low  prices  for  Homes,  Offices,  Hotels, 
Factories,  Steamships,  Railway  Trains  and  Public  Institu- 
tions. We  supply  Watrous  Liquid  Soap,  a  dainty,  delightful 
sterilized  soap,  scented  or  unscented,  at  low  cost. 

pDpp  Illustrated  booklet,  "The  Modern  Soap  Convenience," 
M  MXLdLd  giving  prices  and  particulars.    Write  today, 

THE  WATROUS  COMPANY,  1251  Fisher  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
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Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter 
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11 


REMINGTON 

With  Wahl  Adding  and  Subtracting  Attachment 

This  is  the  complete  accounting  machine — the  machine 
which  writes,  tabulates,  bills,  adds,  subtracts  and 
audits — the  machine  which  represents  the  present 
acme  of  clerical  labor  saving.    Catalogue  sent  on  request. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

325-327  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Any  City  on  Earth 
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Years  of  Experience' 


THE  White  Gasoline  Motor  Truck  of  today  is  the  result  of  six 
years'  experience  with  motor  trucks — not  only  with  trucks  of  our 
own  manufacture  but  with  other  makes  which  we  have  used  in 
our  daily  handling  of  heavy  materials.  No  other  concern  that  we  know 
has  had  more  experience  with  this  method  of  delivery  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  cars. 

The  White  Truck  has  all  the  advantage  of  this  experience. 

Every  known  fault  of  former  trucks  has  been  eliminated  and  every 
advantage  has  been  made  even  more  advantageous. 

The  keynote  of  the  White  Trucks  is  simplicity. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  the  White  that  any  part  that  may  ever 
need  adjusting  can  be  reached  without  removing  or  disturbing  any 
other  part. 

Ordinary  draymen  are  able  to  understand  and  run  White  Trucks 
without  loss  of  time  and  without  trouble. 

They  can  run  them  economically  and  do  twice  the  work  usually 
done  by  one  drayman. 

A  White  Truck  was  used  last  year  in  New  York  hauling  snow 
to  the  river. 

It  made  trips  of  a  mile,  unloaded,  and  returned  in  forty 
minutes;  the  same  trip  requiring  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  for 
a  two-horse  dray  with  half  the  load.  The  city  paid  36  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  The  White  earned  $7.20  to  the  horse-drawn  dray's 
$1.30,  or  four  times  more  per  hour. 

It  would  save  you  on  deliveries  at  about  the  same  ratio. 

A  firm  using  one  of  our  three  ton  trucks  advises  that  it  does 
the  work  of  eight  horses  and  four  wagons. 


White  three  ton  gasoline  truck  with  standard  platform  body.    Length  (over  all)  19  feet  7'/2 
inches,  length  of  platform  13  feet  3  inches,  width  6  feet  5  inches.    Solid  tires  — single 
front,  double  rear.    Floor  stands  40  inches  from  ground.    Price  of  chassis  $3,700. 


The  Whit 

Gasoline 


1, 500-pound  delivery  wagon 
with  department  store  enclosed  body. 

One  of  our  trucks  has  been  used  on  the  Goodrich  Good 
Roads  Marking  Tour,  covering  two  thousand  miles  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  without  one  cent  being  spent 
for  repairs. 

We  are  making  White  Trucks  enormously  strong — three 
times  the  capacity  weight  being  put  on  each  frame  in  our 
tests.  These  frames  are  of  crucible  chrome-nickel  steel 
costing  six  times  what  common  steel  frames  sell  for. 

The  motor  is  simplicity  itself — reliable,  quiet,  smooth  running 
and  of  great  power.  Unlike  a  horse  it  works  all  the  cime— twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  if  necessary— without  tiring,  and  at  a  twelve  to 
twenty-five  mile  an  hour  gait,  too,  if  you  wish.  The  ordinary  two- 
horse  dray  makes  about  six  miles  an  hour  if  the  horses  are  good, 
and  carries  but  half  as  much. 

Why  don't  you  look  into  this  motor  truck  question  today  and 
take  advantage  of  these  savings  right  away? 

Read  the  letters  reproduced  in  our  catalog  from  firms  who  are 
using  Simple  White  Gasoline  Trucks  every  day. 

Mail  us  the  coupon  for  full  information  and  this  catalog,  with 
booklet,  letters,  etc.,  giving  figures,  photographs  and  all  the  little 
details.  We  will  tell  you  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  a  dealer 
who  can  give  you  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  a  White  Truck 
will  do. 

Tear  out  the  coupon  now  as  a  memo  to  write  us. 


©tor  Track 


A  Reminder 

to  write  for  the  book  about 
White  Motor  Trucks 

Address 

The  White  Company 

916  E.  79  th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  White 
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He  saw  again  that  dingy  little  hall,  with 
its  small  proscenium  opening  guarded  by  a 
frayed  old  curtain,  and  he  smiled  as  he  re- 
membered the  landscape  it  bore.  With  the 
sophistication  of  his  race  he  had  enjoyed 
many  a  good  laugh  at  the  performance  that 
had  evoked  the  tears  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men. What  Rubes  they  were,  to  be  sure ! 
And  yet,  what  good  fellows  the  boys  had 
been!  He  recalled  various  ones  by  name 
and  found  himself  wondering  how  they 
looked  and  whether  they  were  married  or 
single.  Another  half  hour  of  like  musing 
and  suddenly  he  slapped  his  thigh. 

"By  jinks!"  he  said,  "I'll  do  it.  I  need 
a  vacation  and  I'm  going  to  have  it  too." 

When  Morris  returned  to  his  place  of 
business  that  afternoon  he  had  packed 
Sam  Green  off  to  his  store  upstate  with 
instructions  to  return  in  a  week,  during 
which  Morris  hoped  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  Abe.  As  for  his  hour-long  absence 
from  his  place  of  business,  Morris  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  plausible  explanation 
in  rebuttal  to  the  quiet,  ironical  greeting 
that  he  knew  would  await  him.  His 
program  was  a  little  upset,  however,  by 
Abe's  inquiry,  which  was  not  in  the  least 
ironical. 

"Loafer,  where  have  you  been?"  Abe 
demanded. 

"What  d'ye  mean,  loafer?"  Morris 
cried. 

"I  mean,  while  you  are  fooling  away 
your  time,  Moe  Griesman  comes  in  here  to 
see  us  and  naturally  he  don't  find  none  of 
us  here;  so  he  goes  away  again.  From  us 
he  goes  straight  over  to  Sammet  Brothers — ■ 
and  that's  the  way  it  goes." 

"But,  Abe,"  Morris  protested,  "I 
thought  you  told  me  he  cancels  his  order 
this  morning  and  buys  only  from  Klinger 
&  Klein." 

"Sure,  I  know,"  Abe  said;  "but  I  sup- 
pose he  finds  out  he  couldn't  find  all  the 
goods  he  wants  with  one  concern  and  now 
he  goes  over  to  Sammet  Brothers." 

"How  do  you  know  he  went  over  to 
Sammet  Brothers?"  Morris  asked. 

"A  question!  How  do  I  know  it?"  Abe 
exclaimed.  "Ain't  he  left  a  memorandum 
I  should  ring  him  up  there?" 

"Well,  why  don't  you  ring  him  up  and 
find  out  what  he  wants?"  Morris  retorted. 

"What  do  I  care  what  he  wants,  Maw- 
russ?"  Abe  rejoined.  "Whatever  he  wants 
he  don't  want  it  now,  because  them  two 
cutthroats  would  suck  him  dry  of  orders. 
Once  a  feller  gets  into  the  hands  of  Sammet 
Brothers  they  wouldn't  let  him  go  till  he 
bought  himself  blue  in  the  face." 

"Ring  him  up,  anyhow,"  Morris  in- 
sisted; and  the  next  moment  Abe  was 
engaged  in  a  heated  altercation  with 
"Central."  Finally  he  heard  Leon  Sam- 
met at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

"Hello!"  he  yelled.  "I  want  to  speak 
with  Mr.  Griesman.  Never  mind  what  I 
want  to  speak  with  him  about.  That's  my 
business.  I  ain't  the  fresh  one— you  are 
the  fresh  one.  You  are  asking  me  some- 
thing which  you  ain't  got  no  right  to  ask 
me  at  all.  You  know  well  enough  who  it 
is  talking." 

After  five  minutes'  further  conversation, 
Leon  relinquished  his  end  of  the  wire  to 
Griesman  and  immediately  thereafter 
Abe's  voice  diminished  in  harshness  till  it 
became  fairly  flutelike  with  friendship  and 
amiability. 

"Oh,  hello,  Mr.  Griesman!"  he  said. 
"Did  you  want  to  talk  to  me?  Why,  no, 
Mr.  Griesman,  he  don't  owe  us  nothing. 
He  paid  us  this  morning.  Sure !  What  did 
you  want  to  know  for?  Why  should  we 
sell  his  account,  Mr.  Griesman?  He's  a 
little  slow,  y'understand,  but  he's  quite 
good.   That's  all  right.  Goodby." 

When  he  returned  to  the  showroom  his 
face  wore  a  puzzled  expression. 

"Well,  Abe,  what  did  he  want?"  Morris 
asked. 

Abe  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  don't  know  what  he  is  up  to,  Maw- 
russ,"  Abe  said;  "but  he  tells  me  he  wants 
to  buy  from  us  Sam  Green's  account.  So 
I  told  him  Sam  pays  us  this  morning,  and 
he  rings  off." 

"Why  should  Moe  Griesman  want  to 
buy  from  us  Sam  Green's  account?"  Morris 
muttered  to  himself;  and  then  a  wave  of 
recollection  came  over  him.  Obviously  it 
was  Moe  Griesman  who  had  bought  out 
Sam's  competitors  and  this  caused  Sam's 
bank  to  shut  down  on  him.  Now  Moe 
Griesman  was  attempting  to  buy  up  Sam's 


liabilities  and  close  him  up,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  competitor  to  Moe's  new 
business  in  Cyprus.  At  length  the  humor 
of  the  situation  appealed  to  Morris  and  he 
grinned  vacuously  at  his  partner. 

"Nu,"  Abe  growled;  "what  are  you 
laughing  at?" 

"Nothing  much,  Abe,"  Morris  replied. 
"I  was  only  thinking— that's  all,  Abe.  I 
was  thinking  to  myself,  Abe,  what  a  joke 
it  would  be,  supposing,  for  instance,  Sam's 
check  should  come  back  N.  G." 


WHEN  Sam  Green  entered  the  smoker 
of  the  seven-thirty  train  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Cyprus,  the  following  morning,  a 
well-dressed  man  of  sixty  followed  him 
down  the  aisle  and  sat  down  in  the  same 
seat  with  him. 

"Have  a  cigar?  "  the  stranger  said. 
"Much  obliged,"  Sam  replied  as  he  took 
it.    "  If  it  is  just  the  same  to  you  I  would 
smoke  it  after  dinner." 

"Sure!"  the  stranger  rejoined,  handing 
him  another;  "smoke  that  one  after  dinner 
and  smoke  this  one  now." 

Sam  grinned  and  after  they  had  lit  up  he 
ventured  the  observation  that  it  was  fine 
weather. 

"Aber  it  should  be  colder,"  he  concluded, 
"for  heavyweights." 

"Are  you  in  the  clothing  business?"  the 
stranger  asked. 

"I  got  a  sort  of  a  store,"  Sam  replied; 
"clothing  and  cloaks,  and  suits  also.  A 
drygoods  store  in  Cyprus." 

"In  Cyprus!"  Sam's  seatmate  cried. 
"You  don't  tell  me!  I'm  going  down  to 
Cyprus  too." 

"My  fall  buying  is  through,"  Sam  said. 

"I'm  not  selling  goods  this  trip,"  the 
stranger  replied.   "  I'm  on  a  vacation." 

"A  vacation!"  Sam  murmured.  "In 
Cyprus !  That's  a  medeena  for  a  vacation." 

"There  are  worse  places  than  Cyprus, 
my  friend,"  said  Sam's  newfound  acquaint- 
ance; and  thereat  began  a  conversation 
that  lasted  until  the  train  finally  drew  into 
Cyprus. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  is 
your  name,  please?"  Sam  asked  as  they 
prepared  to  leave  the  car. 

"Certainly,"  the  stranger  said,  handing 
his  card  to  Sam. 

"Kirschner!"  Sam  exclaimed,  looking 
at  the  card.  "Kirschner,  von  unsere 
Leute?" 

"Sure!"  Max  Kirschner  replied. 

"Did  your  father  once  run  a  store  under 
the  opera  house  here?  " 

"That's  right." 

"And  after  he  died  the  widder  sells  out 
to  a  man  by  the  name  Marcus  Senft?" 

"The  same  one,"  Max  replied.  "Why 
do  you  ask?" 

"Because  I  bought  out  that  feller, 
Marcus  Senft,"  Sam  replied,  "and  I  got  on 
my  books  yet  debts  which  your  mother 
sold  to  Senft  for  twenty-five  cents  on  the 
dollar— and  he  sold  to  me  for  ten  cents." 

"I'll  bet  I  know  who  owes  'em,  too," 
Max  commented. 

"You  could  look  'em  over  if  you  want 
to,"  Sam  said  as  they  started  to  walk  down 
the  hilly  lane  from  the  depot  to  the  main 
street. 

"I  will  after  I've  washed  up  at  the 
hotel,"  Max  answered. 

"Hotel!"  Sam  exclaimed.  "What  d'ye 
mean,  hotel?  You  ain't  going  to  no  hotel. 
You're  coming  home  with  me.  A  feller 
von  unsere  Leute  should  come  to  Cyprus 
for  a  vacation  and  stay  at  a  hotel!  An 
idee!" 

He  linked  his  arm  in  Max's  and  together 
they  walked  to  Sam's  store. 

"  We'll  take  a  look  in  here  first  before  we 
go  up  to  the  house,"  Sam  said  as  he  opened 
the  door.  The  next  moment  Sam  Green 
was  clasped  to  the  ample  bosom  of  Leah 
Green,  who  glanced  inquiringly  at  Max 
Kirschner. 

"Mommer,"  Sam  announced,  "this  is 
Mr.  Max  Kirschner,  which  he  ought  to  be 
like  an  old  friend  on  account  he  was  born 
and  raised  in  this  here  town  and  his  father 
run  this  very  store." 

Max  looked  around  him  at  the  shelves 
and  showcases. 

"The  same  fixtures,"  he  muttered 
absently. 

"He  is  only  in  town  for  a  couple  of  days, 
mommer,"  Sam  said  hesitatingly,  "so  I 
thought  we  could  easy  fix  up  the  spare 
room— ain't  it?" 


IS  your  steam  plant 
*  pushed  to  the  limit? 

If  so,  you  need  our  latest  draft-maker  for 
small  plants. 

You  can  produce  10%  to  20%  more  steam. 

You  can  meet  emergency  power  needs. 

You   can   overcome   chimney  troubles 
with  the 


Turbo  -  Undergrate 
Draft  Blower 


ested 
with 
tions, 

B.  F. 


It  costs  very  little — is  easily  installed  — 
fits  any  fire-box.  It  is  turbine-driven  by 
steam  from  the  boiler,  and  runs  only  when 
needed.  It  gets  more  heat  out  of  your 
coal,  or  enables  you  to  use  cheaper  fuel. 
It  reduces  the  amount  of  clinkers.  It 
saves  for  you  its  cost  many  times  over. 

It  gives  the  same  effect  as  installing  a  larger 
boiler,  but  costs  much  less,  and  takes  prac- 
tically no  space,  and  you  don't  have  to  shut 
down  to  put  it  in. 

We  want  to  send 
descriptive  cata.ogue 
T.  D.  P.  to  anyone  inter- 
in  increasing  boiler  capacity  or  having  trouble 
chimney  draft,  —contains  illustrations,  descrip- 
tables  to  figure  size  needed,  and  prices. 

Sturtevant  Company,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


Largest  Makera  of  Air-Propelling  Apparatus  in  the  World. 
Manufacturers  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems, 
Fuel  Economizers,  Motors,  Engines,  etc. 

Branch  Offices  -within  easy  reach  of  any  part  of  the  Un  ited  States. 


Long  stroke  motor,  new  pos- 
itive grip  control  (patented) 
and  offset  cylinder. 
Why  pay  a  higher  price  with- 
out securing  the  distinctive 
YALE  features? 

1911 4  H.  P.  YALE  $200 

With  Bosch  Magneto  $235 

1911 7  H.  P.YALE  TWIN  $300 

We  shall  produce  in  1911  only 
that  number  of  motor  cycles  which 
can  pass — in  every  part — the  most 
rigid  inspection  system  in  America. 
The  wise  tiling  to  do  is  to  order  now. 
Write  at  once  for  ign  Yale  literature. 
THECONSOLIDATEDMFG.CO.,1702FernwoodAve..ToIedo.O. 

Big  $2  Offer -KEITH'S 

72  page  month-  '^k 
ly  magazine  for  A 
a  year,  with  your 
choice  of  any  one 
of  Keith's  famous 

m  PLAN 

BOOKS  FREE 

Keith's  Magazine 

No.  37— $2200.  One  of  the  215.       is  the  recognized 
authority  on  building  and  dec  orating  artistic  homes,  $2  a  year. 

Keith's  1911  Big  Plan  Books,  direct  or  thru  Newsdealers  $1.  each. 
215  Bungalows  and  Cottages.  I  175  Plans  est  g.  $5000.  to$6000. 
200  Planscstg.f2000.to$4000.  125  "  "  6000.  and  up. 
175     "  4000. to  5000.    |   100    "    Cement  and  Brick. 

Any  one  of  these  $1.  Plan  Boohs  FREE  with  a  year's  subscription  $2. 
A  year's  suh  to  "Keith's"  and  any  two  books  $3;  any  five,  $5. 
_  M  L.  KEITH,  607  Lumber  Ezch.,  Minneapolis.  Minn  _ 

Freight  Forwarding  Co. 

Reduced  rates  and  quick  time 

on  household  goods  to  all  Western  points. 
443  Marquette  Bldg. ,  Chicago 
736  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston      I  1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
24  Whitehall  St., New  York  217  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 

Drexel  Bldg. ,  Philadelphia        |    516  Central  Bldg. ,  Los  Angeles 
Write  nearest  office 

ALTHOUSE'S  ^ect  Foreign  Tours 

High  Grade  and  Inclusive  Tours 
to  the  Mediterranean  including  the  Orient.  Also  Tours  to 
Northern  Europe  with  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia. 
"Around  the  World."  Strictly  First  Class.  Comprehensive 
Itineraries.  Exclusive  Features.   716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 
That's  all  we  want  to  know 

Now,  we  will  not  give  youany  grand  priz« 
a  lot  of  tree  stuff  if  you  answer  this 
ad.    Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you 
rich  in  a  week.  But  if  you  are  anx- 
ous  to  develop  your  talent  with  a 
uccessful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
money,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture,  with 
6c.  in  stamps  for  portfolio  of  cartoons 
ndsamplelesBon  plate, and  let  us  explain. 
The  W.  L.  Evans  School  of  Cartooning, 
313  Kingmoore  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0  


STUDY 

Become 
a  Lawyer 


at  Home 

LEGAL 
DIPLOMA 


We  make  your  home  a  university.  Leading  Correspondence  Law 
Coarse  in  America — recognized  by  resident  colleges.  New  text, 
specially  prepared  by  20  Deans  and  leading  university  law  school 
teachers.  We  Guarantee  to  coach  free  any  graduate  failing  to 
pass  bar  examination.  Special  Business  Law-Course.  "Legally 
trained  men  always  succeed."  Over  10,000  students  enrolled. 
Begin  now.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  and  Particulars  Free. 
La  Salle  Extension  University,       Box  8011,        Chicago,  111 

ATENTS  HANDBOOK 

Sixty  years'  experience  —  acknowledged 
standing.  Send  sketch  for  opinion  on  pat- 
entability. All  patents  procured  by  us 
published  FREE  in 

Branch  Office:    SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 

625  F  Street,  MUNN  &  CO.,  Attorneys 

Washington,  D.  C.       363  Broadway,  New  York 


l-PAIEW  YOUR  IDEAS 

Book,  "  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as 
to  patentability.  Patentsadvertisedforsaie 
;it  our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  4  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Atfyi 
Established  lfi  Years 
1007  F  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Fine  Rugs       Old  Carpet 

DENWORTH  RUG  MILL  II   SEND  FOR 
3045-47-49-51  Boudinot  St..  Phila.    11  CATALOGUE 

MOTHER!  YoaBABYesventTHUMB-SUCKING 

It  is  an  annoying  habit,  resulting  in  injury  to  thumb,  mouth,  teethand 
throat.  The  prevention  is  safe,  easy  to  apply  and  GUARANTEED 
or  money  returned.  Send  25  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  for  simple  in- 
structions to  THE  CRECHE,  Box  735  A,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 
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A  GREAT  MUSICAL 
"  WORK  FREE 


All  Mandolin  and  Guitar- 
dom  of  three  continents  is  set 
agog  by  the  "Gibson"  Violin 
construction  of  Mandolin  J//W// 
and  Guitar.  Imfi/ 


EXCLUSIVE 

"GIBSON" 

FEATURES 


Carved  top  and  back  ; 
S t radi varius  arching  ; 
scientific  graduation 

1  thick  in  center  to  a 
delicate  thinness  at  rim 
which  simultaneously  se- 
cures strength  and  sensi- 
tiveness and  compels  free 
vibration  of  entire  sound- 
ing-board by  extending 
the  vibrational  lines  of 
least  resistance  clear  to 
the  rim.  A  tilted  neck 
permits  a  high  bridge  on 
both  MandolinandGuitar 
which  with  the  extension 
string-holder  secures 
vertical  and  increased 
string  pressure  sufficient 
to  pulsate  a  larger  and 
thicker  sounding-board ;  thus  producing  a  bigness  of  tone  never 
before  realized.  Relative  treatment  of  top  and  back  secures 
sympathetic  vibration  from  the  back-board  which  additionally 
supports  the  tone.  Necks  are  reinforced,  and  made  non- 
warpable.  Guard-plates  or  finger-rests  are  elevated  on  all 
"Gibson"  instruments.  Easy  action.  Adjustable  string 
bearing  at  bridge  overcomes  sharping  of  heavier  strings  in 
upper  positions. 

Valentine  Abt,  of  New  York  City,  America's  Napoleon  of 
Mandolin  virtuoso -ship,  writes  :  * '  The  instrument  construc- 
tion is  so  revolutionary  and  satisfying  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  connoisseur,  it  makes  the  Gibson  Company  practically 
the  pioneer  of  plectrum  instrument  making  in  America." 

Get  a  "Gibson"  on  approval.  $1.00  down  and  $1.50  a 
month.  (Only  5c  a  day.)  Costs  you  nothing  to  investigate. 
Besides  you  want  our  free  superb  book  of  84  pages—  90  cuts— 
and  subject  matter  on  instrument  construction,  instrumenta- 
tion, orchestration,  great  American  and  European  Artists  and 
Orchestras ;  a  terse  compilation  of  virile  truth.  For  the  player 
and  teacher  of  strings.  Write  today.  If  a  teacher  do  business 
on  our  capital.  Stock  furnished.  We  help  sell.  We 
pay  the  advertising.  You  pay  for  goods  when  sold ;  re- 
turn goods  not  sold.  Try  our  "  Still  Hunt."  Catalog  and 
thematic  list  free.   Enclose  your  card. 

GIBSON  MANDOLIN  GUITAR  CO. 

503  Harrison  Court,    Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  U.S.  A. 


Free  1911  Catalog 

WRITE  FOR  IT 
J.  M.  Hanson's  Magazine 
Agency,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  furnishes  Magazines 
or  Newspapers,  at  Amaz- 
ingly Low  Priceg,  and  gives 
quick,  accurate,  reliable 
service. 

Save  Magazine  Money 

Our  191 1  Catalog  lists  more 
than  3000  Periodicals  and 
Club  Offer*.    It  s  a  BIG  MONEY-SAVER. 


GET  FREE  ,his  peat 

Send  Us  You 


Magazine  Catalog 
Name  and  Aiidress 

NOW 

M.  HANSON'S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY 
200  Hanson  Block,  Lexington,  K 


Red  Cedar  Chest— A  Splendid  Gift 

Combines  beauty 
and  useiulness ;  is  ' 
built  of  delightful, 
fragrant  Southern 
Red  Cedar.  Protects 
furs  and  clothing 
against  moths.  No 
camphor  required, 
lt'sdust-and-damp- 
proof.  Saves  cold 
storage  expenses. 

VERY  ROOMY.  4  ft.  long ;  2  ft.  wide ;  2  ft. 
high.    Two  big  drawers.    A  very  magnificent  chest. 
Hand  polished.  Wide  copper  bands.  Appropriate  gift. 
Many  styles.    We  prepay  freight  and  sell  DIRECT  from  factory 
to  home.    Write  today  for  catalog.    Shows  designs  and  prices. 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dept.  M,  Statesvllle,  N.C. 


"Why,  sure!"  Mrs.  Green  replied  as  she 
shook  Max's  hand  warmly.  "Is  the  folks 
all  well,  Mr.  Kirschner?" 

Max  smiled  sadly. 

"You  can  judge  for  yourself,  Mrs. 
Green,"  he  said,  "because  I'm  all  the  folks 
there  are." 

"Oh,  sure,"  Mrs.  Green  hastened  to  say. 
"I  remember  now;  you  never  got  married." 

"Why,  how  do  you  know  that?"  Sam 
asked. 

Mrs.  Green  nodded  her  head  sideways  in 
Sam's  direction. 

"He  don't  never  hear  nothing,  Mr. 
Kirschner,"  she  said.  "With  me  the 
women  folks  schmooses  all  the  time;  and 
you  could  take  it  from  me,  Mr.  Kirschner, 
they  talk  a  whole  lot  more  about  what 
happens  forty  years  ago  as  what  happens 
last  week  already." 

Max  nodded  as  the  store  door  opened 
and  a  woman  of  uncertain  age  entered. 

"Good  morning,  Mis'  Green,"  the  new- 
comer said,  her  eyes  glued  on  Max  Kirsch- 
ner. "I  was  just  passin'  by  on  my  way  to 
the  depot  and  I  remembered  that  I  needed 
a  spool  of  thread." 

Mrs.  Green  passed  behind  the  counter 
to  reach  the  thread  case. 

"Going  to  Sarahcuse  today,  Mis' 
Duree?"  she  asked  casually. 

Mrs.  Duryea  blushed. 

"  I'm  on  my  way  to  see  my  sister's  little 
granddaughter,"  she  explained;  "she's 
just  recovering  from  whooping  cough." 

"Would  that  be  your  sister  Libby?" 
Max  inquired. 

Mrs.  Duryea  started  visibly. 

"I  don't  know  as  I   she  began. 

"That's  so,"  Max  continued.  "Libby 
moved  to  Elmira.  It  must  be  Carrie.  She 
married  Lem  Peters,  didn't  she?" 

"Well,  of  all  things!"  Mrs.  Duryea 
exclaimed.  "Who  in  the  world  told  you 
all  that?" 

"I  just  remembered  it,"  Max  said, 
holding  out  his  hand.   "How's  Tom?" 

Mrs.  Duryea  took  the  proffered  hand 
gingerly. 

"He's  pretty  spry,"  she  said. 

"Tell  him  Max  Kirschner  was  asking  for 
him,"  Max  replied. 

"You  ain't  Max  Kirschner?"  Mrs. 
Duryea  cried. 

"Just  as  sure  as  you're  Hattie  Watson," 
Max  said.  "How're  all  the  children, 
Hattie?" 

"All  growed  up  and  flew  away,"  Mrs. 
Duryea  replied.  "What  are  you  doing 
around  here?" 

Max's  eyes  twinkled  mischievously. 

"I'm  selling  goods  for  Mr.  Green  here," 
he  declared.  "Let's  see,  Hattie.  Forty- 
two  bust,  I  should  say." 

He  snatched  a  garment  from  a  rack 
near  by. 

"  Here's  a  coat,  Hattie,  that  would  stand 
you  in  forty  dollars  in  Syracuse,"  he  said. 
"One  of  those  big  drygoods  stores  there 
figures  on  a  coat  like  this:  garment,  whole- 
sale, twenty  dollars;  running  a  big  store 
with  elevators,  electric  lights  and  all 
modern  improvements,  ten  dollars;  adver- 
tising, five  dollars;  profit,  five  dollars — 
total,  forty  dollars.  We  figure  here:  cost 
of  garment,  twenty  dollars;  store  expenses, 
fifty  cents;  profit,  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents;  total,  twenty-five  dollars.  Put  it 
on,  Hattie,  and  let's  see  how  you  look  in 
the  garment." 

"Well,  I  declare!"  Mrs.  Duryea  ex- 
claimed as  she  allowed  herself  to   be  j 
assisted  into  the  garment.   "You  take  my 
breath  away." 

Max  stepped  back  to  survey  the  effect; 
and  if  the  admiration  expressed  in  his  face 
was  simulated,  at  least  the  friendliness  of 
his  smile  was  not. 

"Now,  Hattie,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing," he  declared:  "if  any  one  would  say 
to  me  that  I  went  to  school  with  you  I'd 
think  they  had  a  bad  memory.  I'd  tell 
'em  it  was  your  mother  that  sat  next  to  me 
in  Miss  Johnson's  room  and  not  you." 

Mrs.  Duryea  fairly  beamed  as  she 
strutted  up  and  down  the  store. 

"Well,  Max,"  she  said  at  last,  "let  me 
bring  my  friend  Mis'  Williams  in  this 
afternoon  and  we'll  decide  on  it  then." 

"But  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
Syracuse,"  Max  rejoined. 

"I  was,"  Mrs.  Duryea  said  as  she  started 
to  leave;  "but  I  ain't  now." 


THE  news  of  Max  Kirschner's  return 
spread  through  Cyprus  like  a  brush  fire, 
and  twenty  minutes  after  Mrs.  Duryea  had 
left  Sam  Green's  store  Max  was  holding 
a  levee  behind  the  old  counter.   By  two 


Irrigation  by  means  of  electrically  driven 
pumps  is  producing  wonderful  results 

in  reclaiming  valuable  lands  formerly  considered  barren  or 
semi-barren  wastes. 

A  good,  dry  farm  in  Northern  Colorado — shown  in  upper  photo- 
graph— yields  a  fraction  over  seventeen  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre. 
The  adjoining  farm,  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  — 
shown  below — produces  sixty-one  bushels  to  the  acre,  a 
gain  of  seventy-two  per  cent. 

The  latter  is  one  of  the  thousands  of  farms  now  irrigated  with  pumps 
driven  by 

Westinghouse 

Electric  Motors 

These  motors  are  so  well  designed  and  so  strongly  built  that  they 
need  no  attention  beyond  lubrication. 

The  Westinghouse  experts  have  prepared  a  booklet  giving  valuable 
information  on  irrigation,  costs  of  operation  under  certain  conditions 
of  electrically  driven  pumps,  and  valuable  pumping  data.  Every 
man  interested  in  this  subject  should  have  it.  Send  for  it  today  to 
"  Westinghouse,  Dept.  of  Publicity,  Pittsburg." 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Pittsburg 

Sales  Offices  in  40  American  Cities  Representatives  All  Over  the  World 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent  de- 
posit, freight  prepaid.  DON'T  PAY 
A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied  alter 
using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY  of  tires  from  anyone 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  oj 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

VsllEi  l*Eili  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
information.    I>0  not  wait,  write  it  now. 

TIRES.  Coaster-Brake  rear 

lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  H-55.  Chicago 

Near-Brussels  Art-Rugs,  $3.50 

Sent  to  your  home  —  express  prepaid. 

Beautiful, new,  attract- 
ive patterns.  Made  in 
all  colors.  Easily 
cleaned;  warranted  to 
wear.  Woven  in  one 
piece.  Reversible. 
Straight  from  the 
makers  and  sold 
direct  at  one  profit. 
Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  new  Catalogue  showing  goods  in  actual  colors  —  free 
ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO.,  694  Bourse  Bldg. ,  Philadelphia 


TJ.  S.  Lettered  -|  f\  _  POSTPAID 
FINGER-BOARD  1UC  rW  1 

Learn  quickly  to  play  Violin.  Guitar,  Mandolin  or 
Banjowithoutteacher.  Special  Offer:  Finger-board 
and  celebrated  **  Howard"  Sett-  Instructor  (regular 
price,  50c)  25c  postpaid.  State  kind  of  instrument, 
jl  «^  p  «       Big,  Handsome  Catalog  of 

Hall  band  instruments 

and  all  musical  instruments 
We  supply  the  U.  S.  Gov't  with  Musical  Instruments 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 

172  E.  4lh  SL.  Cincinnati  3 2b  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 


Sizes  and  Prices 
9  x  6  ft.  $3.50 
9x7%  ft.  4.00 
9  x  9  ft.  4.50 
9  X  10'i  ft.  5.00 
9  x  12  ft.  5.50 
9  X  15  ft.  6.50 


MOVING  WEST? 


Don't  sell  your  Household  Goods.    Ship  them  at  Reduced 
Bates  in  Through  Cars,  avoiding  transfer,  to  and  from  West- 
ern States.    Write  today  for  colored  maps  and  information. 
TRASS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  COMPANY 
505  Bedford  Bldg..  Chicago. 
614-29  Broadway.  Netv  York. 


FREE 


EMBROIDERY 


CATALOG  No.  10 

Shows  most  com- 
plete and  up-to-date  line  of  Hmbroidery  De- 
signs, Supplies,  Handkerchiefs,  Household 
Linens,  Etc.— over  2000  illustrations.  It  s  FREE.  Write  today. 
F.  HERRSCHNER       6472  Maxuhfield  Avenue  CHICAGO 

For  facts  about  Prize 
if  and  Reward  Offers  and 
for  books  of  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  8c  postage  to 

Pubs.  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  35,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS: 


WITHOUT  KNOWING  SHORTHAND 

Write  100  words  a  Minute.  Let  me  explain  to  you  fully  how 
with  my  new  method.  Abbreviated  Longhand,  any  longhand 
writer  can  easily  become  the  equal  of  the  average  professional 
stenographer — in  a  few  short  evenings — at  merely  nominal  cost. 
Sample  lesson  20c.  and  full  particulars  Free.  Write  today. 
A.  B.  WEAVER,  Court  Reporter,  Dept.  F,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

^   PRINT  FOR  YOURSELF 

JTSff           J  Cards,  circulars,  book,  newspaper.  Press  |5.  Larger 

p-v*^   z^-**^  $18,  Rotary  $60.   Save  money.  Print  for  others, 

Hft^t  urAePx^  big  profit.    All   easy,  rules  sent.    Write  fac- 

I?4£v-^*  tory  fcr  prtss  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper. 

.  THE  PRESS   CO..   Meriden.  Connecticut 

HIGH  GRADE 
INTELLIGENT 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

For  Our  "  ROYAL  BLUE  "  Line  of  Calendars  and 
Novelties.  None  but  high  grade  Salesmen  need  apply. 

H.  E.  SMITH  CO.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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Half-Price  Offer 

McCall's  Magazine  —  one  year  .  $  .50 
A  Complete  Stencil  Outfit  .  .  1.25 
Any  McCall  Pattern     ....  .15 

Total  Value     .    .    .    .  $1.90 

Special  Offer— all  the  above  only      .  95c 


Just  the  Thing  to  Beautify  Your  Home 

Suitable  for  decorating  pillow  tops,  curtains, 
tablecovers,  dresses,  walls,  etc.  No  knowledge 
of  painting  required.  Outfit  contains  6  beautiful 
Cut  Stencil  Designs,  6  tubes  of  assorted  Colors, 
2  Brushes  and  4  Thumb  Tacks,  besides  full  direc- 
tions and  new  48  page  Fancy  Work  Catalogue. 

McCall's  Wonderful  Bargain 

In  order  to  get  you  acquainted  with  McCall's  Magazine, 
The  Monthly  Fashion  Guide  of  1,100,000  women,  we  will 
send  the  above  $1 .25  Stencil  Outfit  and  McCall's  Magazine 
for  one  year,  all  for  only  93  cents.  McCall's  Magazine 
will  help  any  woman  save  money  and  keep  in  style.  Keeps 
you  posted  on  the  latest  Fashions,  Fancy  Work,  and  on 
all  Matters  of  Interest  to  women.  Regular  price  50  cents. 
Send  95  cents  at  once  for  Stencil  Outfit  and  subscription. 
You  may  select  any  15-cent  McCall  Pattern  from  your 
first  magazine  provided  you  accept  this  bargain  before 
March  15,  1911.    Send  your  order  now— today. 

McCall's  Magazine,  242  West  37th  St.,  New  York  City 


A    REMARKABLE    OF  F  E  R  OF 

HENDERSON'S  SPECIALTIES 


Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Scarlet 
Globe  Radish,  Invincible  Asters,  Mammoth 
Butterfly  Pansies,  Giant  Spencer  Sweet  Peas. 

We  will  send  for  10  cents  our  Henderson 
Specialty  Collection,  consisting  of 
one  packet  each  of  above  varieties, 
all  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope, 
which,  when  emptied  and  returned, 
will  be  accepted  as  a  25c.  cash  pay- 
ment on  any  order  of  $1.00  or  over. 

In  addition  we  will  mail  our  1911 
catalogue  —  "Everything  for  the  Garden." 

This  is  a  book  of  208  pages  and  is  the 
finest  we  have  ever  issued  and  con- 
tains a  new  feature — full  cultural 
directions  for  flowers  and  vegetables. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO, 

35  &  37  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 


Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 

Hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES.  1,200  acres,  50 
in  hardy  Roses,  none  better 
grown.  44  greenhouses  of 
Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus,  Gera- 
niums and  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention. 
Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by 
mail,  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS,  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  Acres  of  Pseonias  and  other 
Perennials.  50  choice  collections  cheap  in  Seeds, 
Plants,  Roses,  etc.  Elegant  168-page  Catalog  FREE. 
Send  for  it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for 
your  money.  Direct  deal  will  secure  you  the  best  at 
first  cost.   57  years.  (10) 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box  167,  Painesville,  0. 


WORTH  OF 
FLOWER 


SEEDS 


Postpaid  "| 

For  Only  LKJ £ 


1  Pkt.  Asters,  Floral  Park  Mixture 
1  Pkt.  Pansies,  Extra  Giant  Mixed 
1  Pkt.  Carnations,  Finest  Mixed 
.  1  Pkt.  Mignonette,  Sweet  Scented 

*  1  Pkt.  Alyssum,  Carpet  of  Snow 

•  1  Pkt.  Poppy ,  Double  Carnation  Fid. 
1  Pkt.  Petunia,  Finest  Mixed 
1  Pkt.  Portulaca.  Choicest  Mixed 
1  Pkt.  Verbena,  ExtraSpecial  Mixed 
1  Pkt.  Sweet  Pea,  Large  Fid.  Mixed 

To  get  our  Garden  Annual 
into  the  hands  of  as  many 
flower  lovers  as  possible  we 
will  send  the  above  10  packets 
of  First  Class  Seeds  for  only  10 
cents  postpaid. 
J.  ROSCOE  FULLER  &  CO.,  BOX  321,  FLORAL  PARK,  N.  Y. 


are  the  mostrugged.  hardy  Rose  plantsiri  Amer- 
ica. IVeprtpayall shif>piiif>t:kar/>esmA  guar- 
antee safe  arrival.    Our  beautiful  new  book  for 
1911,  "The  Roses  of  New  Castle  "  —  FREE  I 
The  famous  Rose-scented  Rose  book.  Each 
copy  exquisitely  perfumed.  Prices  and  describes 
the  l>est  Roses  lor  you  to  plant.  WE  GIVE  a  strong 
plant  of  our  great,  new,  hardy,  everblooming  bush 
:  Jeannette  Heller,  if  you  send  us  the  names  of  six  per- 
sons  interested  in  Roses.    It  grows  and  blooms  everywhere, 

and  is  the  greatest  Rose  in  the  world. 
■Heller  Bros. Co  , Rose  Specialists, Box  10, New  Castle.Ind.™ 


o'clock  he  had  greeted  over  fifty  old  friends 
and  at  least  twenty  of  them  had  made 
purchases  in  amounts  varying  from  five  to 
thirty  dollars. 

"As  sure  as  you're  standing  there,  Mr. 
Kirschner,"  Sam  declared,  "I  sold  more 
goods  this  morning  as  in  the  last  two 
months." 

Max  grinned  delightedly.  His  face  was 
flushed  and  he  looked  at  least  ten  years 
younger  as  he  patted  Sam  on  the  shoulder. 

"Look  out  for  the  rush  this  afternoon," 
he  said.  "If  we  only  had  a  better  assort- 
ment, Green,  I  think  we  could  keep  this  up 
for  a  week  longer  and  after  that  we  could 
do  a  good,  steady  business." 

"We!"  Sam  exclaimed. 

Max  colored  and  smiled  in  an  embar- 
rassed fashion. 

"  Of  course  I  mean  you,"  he  said. 

"Why  'of  course'?"  Sam  asked;  and 
Mrs.  Green  nodded  vigorously.  "Why  not 
we,  Mr.  Kirschner?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  haven't  sold  goods  at 
retail  for  so  long,"  Max  explained,  "that 
I  really  don't  know  how." 

Sam  turned  to  Mrs.  Green  with  a  quick 
shrug. 

"Was  hast  du  gehort?"  he  cried.  "He 
don't  know  how !  If  I  wouldn't  know  how 
to  sell  goods  the  way  you  don't  know  how, 
Mr.  Kirschner,  I  would  quick  build  up  a 
good  business  here.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Kirsch- 
ner, how  much  longer  do  you  got  a  vacation, 
because  I'd  like  to  make  you  a  proposition. 
You  could  stay  with  me  here  for  the  rest  of 
your  vacation  and  I  would  give  you  half 
of  the  profits  over  the  cost  price  of  every 
garment  you  sell.   How's  that?" 

"Very  generous,"  Max  said;  "but  you 
don't  know  what  you're  offering  me, 
Green,  because  the  vacation  might  last  for 
several  years." 

"Several  years!"  Sam  repeated.  "You 
mean  you  are  retired  from  business,  Mr. 
Kirschner?" 

"Exactly,"  Max  answered;  "with  a 
fortune  of  two  diamond  rings,  a  diamond 
pin  and  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars 
cash." 

Sam  and  Mrs.  Green  stared  at  him 
incredulously. 

"In  other  words,  Green,"  Max  con- 
cluded, "  I  have  just  been  fired  out  of  a  job 
as  traveling  salesman,  which  I  held  for 
twenty  years,  and  I  don't  see  a  chance  of 
getting  another  one." 

For  a  moment  Sam  and  his  wife  ex- 
changed glances. 

"Mr.  Kirschner,"  Sam  said,  "how  much 
can  you  get  for  them  diamonds?" 

"Fifteen  hundred  dollars,  I  guess,"  Max 
replied. 

"Then  what  is  the  use  talking  non- 
sense, Mr.  Kirschner?"  Sam  cried  ex- 
citedly. "  Come  along  with  me  over  to  the 
Farmers'  National  Bank  and  we  will  see 
Mr.  Fuller;  and  if  he  would  renew  my 
accommodation  for  a  thousand  dollars  you 
and  me  would  go  as  partners  together  and 
fertig." 

"Fuller!"  Max  cried.  "That  ain't 
Wilbur  M.  Fuller,  is  it?" 

"That's  the  one,"  Sam  declared. 

"Then  we'll  not  only  get  him  to  renew 
the  accommodation,  Sam,  but  we'll  sell 
him  some  shirts  and  neckties  as  well.  He 
and  I  clerked  together  in  Van  Buskirk  & 
Patterson's." 

As  a  sequel  to  Max's  visit  to  the  Farmers' 
National  Bank,  Abe  and  Morris  waited  in 
vain  for  the  return  of  Sam's  check. 

"How  did  you  know  the  check  wasn't 
good,  Mawruss?"  Abe  asked  his  partner  a 
week  later. 

"I  ain't  said  it  ain't  good,  Abe,"  Morris 
protested;  "only  I  seen  Markson,  which  he 
works  for  Klinger  &  Klein  as  a  bookkeeper, 
in  Hammersmith's  today  and  he  says  that 
Moe  Griesman  goes  round  trying  to  buy 
up  all  Sam  Green's  bills  payable;  and  he's 
got  about  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  now 
already." 

"Sure,  I  know  he  did,"  Abe  replied. 
"He  got  from  Lapidus  &  Elenbogen  Sam's 
three-hundred-and-fifty-dollar  debt  for  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  cash  and  Sam 
sends  'em  the  check  for  the  full  amount 
the  day  before  yesterday.  I  seen  Louis 
Lapidus  yesterday  and  he  was  feeling 
pretty  sore,  I  bet  yer." 

Morris  nodded.  He  had  been  com- 
pletely mystified  about  Sam's  affairs  since 
the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Cyprus  ad- 
dressed to  Morris  personally,  wherein  Sam 
repaid  the  money  advanced  for  his  hotel 
accommodation  and  announced  that  he  had 
abandoned  for  the  present  his  intention 
of  returning  to  New  York.  Morris'  mysti- 
fication was  hardly  abated  by  the  following 


One  Thousand  Dollars  ^^J^Z 

of  not  more  than  two  hundred  words)  will  be  paid  for  best  explanations  of 

The  Reasons  Why" 

is  the  Largest  Mail-Order 
Seed  Trade  in  the  World 

.-^-See  page  173  of  Burpee's  New  Annual  for  1911, — free  on  application. 


BURPEE  BUILDINGS,  PHILADELPHIA,— City  Headquarters  of  "SEEDS  THAT  GROW' 

Burpee's  New  Annual  for  1911 

Is  worthy  of  its  Reputation  as 

"The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog" 


THE  Thirty-Fifth  Anniversary  edition  of  this 
popular  "Silent  Salesman"  tells  the  plain 
truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be 
Grown,— as  proved  at  our  famous  Fordhook  Farms, 
—  the  largest  and  most  complete  Trial  Grounds. 
Handsomely  bound  with  covers  lithographed  in  nine 
colors,  it  also  shows,  painted  from  nature,  on  the  six 
colored  plates,  leading  specialties  in  utiequaled  Vege- 


tables and  most  beautiful  new  Flowers.  With  hun- 
dreds of  illustrations  from  photographs  and  carefully 
written  descriptions  it  is  A  Safe  Guide  to  success  in 
the  garden  and  should  be  consulted  by  everyone  who 
plants  seeds.  This  complete  catalog  is  free  to  all  who 
arewillingtopaya  fail  price  for  Seedsof The  Burpee 
Quality.  Shall  we  mail  You  a  copy?  If  so,  kindly 
name  Th?  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  write, — TO-DAY! 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 


No  other  sock  like  it! 

No.  212  in  six  mixed  colors! 

Here's  a  sock  that's  DIFFERENT— a  two-toned 
mixed  pattern  that  is  as  unusual  as  it  is  beautiful. 
And  there  are  SIX  different  color  combinations 
to  choose  from: 


No  212  — Olive  Mix 
No.  212  N  —  Natural  Mix 
No.  212G— Grey  Mix 


No.  212B  —  Blue  and  Grey  Mix 
No.  213  — Blue  and  Black  Mix 
No.  213 -Black  Mix 


Cooper,  Wells  &  Co. 

212  VINE  STREET 
St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


7 


It's  a  medium  weight  sock,  warm  enough  for 
winter,  yet  perfectly  comfortable  for  spring  or  fall. 
Many  wearitthe  year 'round.  Madeof  fine,  pure 
worsted  and  mercerized  yarns,  it  is  delightfully 
soft  to  the  feet.  In  wear,  comfort  and  appearance 
this  sock  is  equal  to  many  sold  at  50c — yet  we  ask 
only  35c  the  pair.    Sizes  gj^,  10,  io}^,  11,  nj^. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  35c 
direct  for  each  pair  wanted,  stating  size  and  colors. 

Our  beautiful  booklet  shows  this  and  other  styles  in  actual  color: 
Free  for  the  asking  —  write  for  it  today. 


"Not 
Iron,  but 
lots  of  hard 
wear  in  them" 


A  HT  P*  M  T  Q    SECURED  OB  OUR 
\J  •*»  *■  *— <  1 'I    i    iJ      FEE  RETURNED 

1       Send  sketch  for  free  search  of  Patent  Office  Records.  How  to 
™      Obtain  a  Patent  ,and  What to  Invent  with  list  of  inventions 
wanted  and  prizes  offered  for  inventions  sent  free.    Patents  ad- 
vertised free.      victor  J.  EVANS  A  CO  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Greider's  Fine  Catalog  .m^"!  Im- 
practical poultry  reference  huok  published.    Lists    u  .C^jr^^F 
varieties  of  Pure  Bred  Poultry.    1911,  200  pages,  ov.  i  j^jjSs3W 
100  illustrations,  57  in  natural  colors.    Gives  low  prices  T^^J 
for  stock,  eggs,  incubators.    Only  15c  postpaid. 
B.  H.  GREIDER,       Box  83,  Rheems,  Pa.  & 

SALESMEN:  cTIar1?*, ™£ e ££ 

while  waiting  for  trains.    A  thoroughly  high  grade,  dignified 
proposition  that  any  salesman  can  easily  place  with  retailers  in  any 
line.    Special  commission  on  repeat  business. 
M.  H.  MATHEWS,  Department  18,  Dayton,  Ohio 

gm.  End  Men's  Wig,  50c.  ^'^.V 

iT^wr^W      l.  ir^e  Imitation  Diamond  Stud  or  Ring. 
v%€»9?  7  Outfit.  $1.00.  Send  5c  stamp  for  catalogue  of  Plays, 
J^SteSP-A    Wigs,  etc.,  and  "The  Art  of  Mating  Up." 
WSfc^ivV    THE  TRADEMORE  CO., Dept.  S,  JerseyCity.  N.J. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL,  ab- 
solutely FREE  of  ex- 
L/Hi/"\r  pense  or  risk.  Address 

C.  C.  TIEMANN  &  CO.,  107  Park  Row,  New  Tork 


AN  ADD  FOR  THE 

DEAF 


3000  GUMMED  LABELS, 

Size,  1x2  inches,  printed  to  order  and 

postpaid.   Send  for  Catalog. 
Fenton  Label  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$1.00 
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Lindsay 
Inverted 


ht 


The  one  inverted  burner  that 
can  be  used  successfully  with 
either  artificial  or  natural  gas. 
The  varying  pressure  of  gas 
is  controlled  by  the  Lindsay 
patent  Regulator. 

There  are  no  screens  or  gauzes 
to  be  cleaned  or  to  interfere 
with  the  varying  gas  pressure. 

The  Inverted  Globe  is  double 
etched — beautifully  designed. 

The  Lindsay  Tungsten  Man- 
tle (Reg.  Trade  Mark) — the  ideal 
mantle — completes  the  equip- 
ment which  is  sold  at  $1.50. 

Nearly  all  dealers  carry  a  com- 
plete line  of  Lindsay  Lights, 

both  Upright  and  Inverted, 
and  of  Lindsay  Mantles  which 
will  fit  any  incandescent  gas 
burner.  If  your  dealer  does 
not,  please  write  us. 


NEW  YORK 


DEALERS:  We  want  every  local  dealer  to  get  his 
full  share  of  our  business.     If  not  supplied,  write  us. 


COMES 
OUT  A 
RIBBON 


Africa. 

Game 

Trails' 


Roosevelt  s  Own  Book 

'*  The  Book  of  the  Year."    N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  community  to  sell  the  sole 
account  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  adventures,  by  his 
own  hand.  Strongest  co-operation  ;  large  commis- 
sion ;  monopoly  of  territory.    For  prospectus,  write 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


By  Mail 

GPairs  for  $1.00 

Men's.  Ladles',  Misses',  Boys' 
Guaranteed  Hosiery  direct  to  you  from  milts 
at  first  cost.    6  pairs  regularly  priced  $1.50 — to 
you  $1.00.  Special  Introductory  Offer  i  Try  them. 
Guarantee  on  every  pair.   If  not  satisfactory  re- 
turn with  Guarantee  and  get  new  hose  FREE. 
When  ordering  state  size.     By  mail  20  cents  extra 
CLARENCE  HOSIERY  MILLS,  6405  Lexington  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


letter,  which  arrived  on  the  heels  of  the 
conversation  above  set  forth: 

SAMUEL  GREEN  &  CO. 

DRYGOODS  AND  NOTIONS 
THE  K.  &  M.  SYLPHSHAPE  CORSET 

Cyprus,  New  York,  May  1,  1910. 
Gents  :  We  inclose  you  herewith  memorandum 
of  order.    Kindly  ship  same  within  ten  days  by 
fast  freight,  and  oblige 

Yours  truly,  Samuel  Green  &  Co. 

P.  S.  You  should  telegraph  Farmers'  National 
Bank  for  references  if  you  ain't  satisfied  to  ship 
without  it.    Business  is  good.  S.  Green. 


MORRIS  PERLMUTTER'S  relations 
with  Sol  Klinger  retained  their  cor- 
diality despite  the  rupture  between  Abe 
Potash  and  Klinger  &  Klein.  To  be  sure, 
Moe  Griesman's  defection  had  rankled,  but 
Morris  consoled  himself  with  the  maxim, 
"Business  is  business";  and  when  he  met 
Sol  Klinger  in  Hammersmith's  restaurant 
during  the  first  week  of  the  spring  buy- 
ing season  he  greeted  Sol  cordially.  His 
friendly  advance,  however,  met  with  a 
decided  rebuff. 

"What's  the  matter  now,  Sol?"  Morris 
asked. 

Sol  nodded  his  head  slowly. 

"It's  a  great  world,  Mawruss,"  he  said. 

Morris  agreed  with  him.  "There's  busi- 
ness enough  in  it  for  everybody  anyhow, 
Sol,  if  that's  what  you  mean,"  he  replied. 

"In  lots  of  places,  yes,  but  in  others, 
no,"  Sol  said.  "But  with  some  people, 
Mawruss,  they're  like  a  snake  in  the  grass, 
which  it  bites  the  hand  that  feeds  it." 

"What's  Moe  Klein  been  doing  now?" 
Morris  asked. 

"Moe  Klein?"  Sol  cried.  "What  d'ye 
mean,  Moe  Klein?  I  ain't  talking  about 
Moe  Klein  at  all.  I  am  talking  about 
Max  Kirschner,  Mawruss.  There's  a  feller 
which  we  give  him  for  twenty  years  good 
wages,  Mawruss,  and  what  do  we  get  for 
it?   After  he  leaves  us,  Mawruss  -" 

"Leftyou?"  Morris  interrupted.  "Why, 
I  always  thought  you  fired  him." 

"Sure,  we  fired  him,"  Sol  continued. 
"A  lowlife  bum  which  he  makes  always 
a  hog  of  himself,  why  shouldn't  we  fire 
him?  And  then,  Mawruss,  when  we  are 
taking  on  Moe  Griesman's  nephew,  Ra- 
biner,  what  does  that  sucker  Max  Kirsch- 
ner do?  He  turns  around  and  fixes  up 
with  a  feller  by  the  name  Sam  Green,  in 
Cyprus,  to  go  as  partners  together  in  Sam 
Green's  store  up  there.  And  mind  you, 
Mawruss,  Moe  Griesman  had  just  bought 
out  Sam  Green's  competitors,  Van  Bus- 
kirk  &  Patterson.  And  Max  Kirschner 
knows  all  the  time  that  the  only  reason 
that  we  took  on  Mozart  Rabiner  was  on 
account  of  his  uncle,  Moe  Griesman." 

Sol  Klinger  was  so  interested  in  his  own 
narrative  that  he  completely  failed  to  no- 
tice its  effect  on  Morris  Perlmutter,  who 
sat  with  his  jaw  dropping  lower  and  lower, 
while  great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on 
his  forehead. 

"Yes,  Mawruss,"  Sol  continued;  "Moe 
Griesman  even  comes  down  himself  from 
Sarahcuse  to  Cyprus  to  superintend  things. 
Five  thousand  dollars  fixtures  he  puts  in 
and  forty  thousand  dollars  he  pays  them 
two  yokels,  Van  Buskirk  &  Patterson,  for 
the  good-will,  stock  and  store  building; 
and  what  happens?  For  a  whole  month 
Moe  sits  in  that  store  and  not  a  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  goes  out  of  the 
place,  Mawruss;  and  why?  It  seems  that 
Sam  Green  and  Max  Kirschner  does  all  the 
business  because  Max  Kirschner  is  born 
and  raised  in  Cyprus  and  knows  everybody 
in  the  place." 

"Max  was  born  and  raised  in  Cyprus?" 
Morris  gasped. 

"That's  what  I  said,"  Sol  replied. 
"That's  a  Nachbarschaft  for  a  feller  to  be 
born  in!  What?" 

Morris  nodded  and  rose  wearily  to  his 
feet. 

"I  never  could  remember  the  name  of 
the  place  even,  at  all,"  he  said.  "Well,  I 
guess  now  I  would  be  getting  back  to  the 
store." 

"You  got  my  permission,"  Sol  said  as 
Morris  started  from  the  restaurant.  These 
were  destined  to  be  the  last  words  ad- 
dressed to  Morris  by  Sol  Klinger  in  many  a 
long  day,  for  the  moving  incidents  which 
awaited  Morris'  return  to  his  showroom 
put  an  end  to  all  friendship  between  him 
and  Sol. 

Imprimis,  when  Morris  entered,  Moe 
Griesman  was  seated  in  the  firm's  private 


WHILE  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  is  used  in  several  million 
homes  by  both  husband  and  wife,  yet  in  some  homes  men 
still  think  it  is  a  woman's  face  cream,  and  again,  women  think  it 
is  a  man's  cream. 

Pompeian  is  for  both,  just  as  much  as  soap  is  for  both.  But 
Pompeian  cleanses,  refreshes,  improves  and  invigorates  the  skin  as  no 
soap  possibly  can.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why  either  man  or 
woman  should  have  the  cleaner  or  more  wholesome  skin. 

We  are  all  judged  largely  on  first  and  general  appearances- 
yes,  judged  before  we  speak.  Comparatively  few  people  come  to 
know  our  inner  selves.  Hence  the  value  of  appearance;  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  fresh,  healthy,  wholesome  skin.  Such  a  com- 
plexion is  in  itself  a  good  introduction  for  man  or  woman  into 
either  social  or  business  circles. 

"Don't  envy  a  good  complexion;  use  Pompeian  and  have 
one."    You  are  judged  before  you  speak! 

POMPEIAN 

Massage  Cream 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream  enters  the  pores, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  rolls  out,  bringing  with 
it  all  the  infecting  pore-dirt  that  even  your  best 
soap  couldn't  reach. 

//  is  the  rolling-out  feature  ivhich  distinguishes 
Pompeian  from  "cold"  or  "grease"  creams.  It 
is  this  rubbing-in  and  rubbing-out  process  which 
keeps  the  skin  free  from  blackheads,  sallowness, 
and  premature  wrinkles.  It  is  this  massaging 
with  Pompeian  which  invigorates  the  skin, 
bringing  the  natural  healthy  color  to  the  surface, 
for  Pompeian's  ingredients  are  so  skillfully 
blended  that  a  slight  friction  occurs  during  the 
rubbing-out  process.  No  other  face  cream  with 
a  national  reputation  permits  of  this  stimulating 
action  on  the  skin. 

Trial  Jar  &  Art  Picture,  both  sent  for  10c 
(coin  or  stamps)  for  postage  and  packing.  For 
years  you  have  heard  of  Pompeian's  merits  and 
benefits.  To  get  you  to  act  now  we  will  send 
you  this  "Pompeian  Beauty"  Art  Panel,  in  ex- 
quisite colors,  with  each  trial  jar.  We  dare  not 
mention  the  art  store  value  of  this  panel  by 
Johnson,  lest  we  seem  to  exaggerate.  Size  32x8. 

This  picture  of  "Pompeian  Beauty"  teems 
with  the  sentiment  of  suspended  music,  music 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  an  expected  voice  or 
well-known  step.  It  has  wonderful  lights  and 
shadows,  and  an  exquisite  harmony  of  colors  from 
the  glorious  Titian  of  her  hair  to  the  tip  of  her 
wonderful  green  gown.  Clip  the  coupon  now 
lest  you  forget.  Both  trial  jar  and  panel  sent  for 
10c  (coin  or  stamps)  for  postage  and  packing. 

Cut  a  Ion  ft  this  line.   Fill  in  and  mail  today. 


y  ■ 


All  Dealers 

50c 
75c 
$1.00 


THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO. 

49  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  10c  (stamps  or 
coin  for  postage  and  packing),  for  which  please 
send  me  a  trial  jar  of  Pompeian,  and  your 
Pompeian  Beauty  Art  Panel  by  Johnson. 


Name  — 
Address 
City  


.  State  
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Pacific  Northwest 
Information 

Views  and  Illustrations 

Free 

IF  you  are  interested  in  Oregon  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  we  want  your 
name  and  address.  We  want  to  see 
to  it  that  you  receive  correct  and  im- 
partial information  regarding  the  dif- 
*  ferent  sections  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  information  will  help  you 
to  decide  upon  the  town  or  section  you 
would  prefer  to  come  to.  Over  170  de- 
velopment organizations  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  banded  together  under 
the  names  of  The  Oregon  Development 
League,  The  Southwest  Washington 
Development  Association  and  The 
League  of  Southern  Idaho  Commercial 
Clubs.  Information  is  gathered  by 
these  clubs  and  forwarded  to  you. 
Send  your  name  and  address  at  once  to 

Information  Secretary 

Portland  Commercial  Club 

Portland,  Oregon 


Chips  Newest,  daintiest  chewing  gum 
that      in  sanitary  metal  box.  It's  great! 

Charm  Colgatl's^ChipS 

"The gam  that's  round" 

Purify  breath.  Keep  mouth  and 
teeth  sweet  and  clean.  10  chips  5c. 

COLGAN  GUM  CO.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


1911  METZ 

Runabout 


Completely- 
Equipped 
as  Shown  — 


Equipment  includes  Bosch  Magneto,  Top,  Gas 
Lamps  and  Generator,  Three  Oil  Lamps ,  Horn 
and  28  x  3"  Clincher  Tires. 

We  want  Live.  Progressive  Dealers  every- 
where.   Write  us  for  Book  E  and  full  particulars. 

METZ  COMPANY,  Waltham,  Mats. 


Will  make  a  FIRBT-0LA8S 

BOOK-KEEPER 

of  you  in  6  weeks  for  $3  or  RETURN 
MONEY.    Perhaps  can  find  POSITION 
for  you.  too!    WRITE.    J.  H.  GOODWIN, 
Room  909, 1215  Broadway,  New  York 


office,  the  center  of  an  animated  group 
of  four.  "Hello,  there,  Mawruss!"  Moe 
shouted;  "there's  a  couple  of  gentlemen 
here  which  would  like  to  talk  to  you." 

He  indicated  a  ruddy,  clean-shaven 
person  of  approximately  fifty  years,  who 
on  closer  inspection  proved  to  be  Max 
Kirschner  shorn  of  his  white  mustache  and 
without  the  attendant  nimbus  of  his  dia- 
mond pin.  The  other  individual  was  even 
harder  to  identify  by  reason  of  a  neat- 
fitting  business  suit  of  brown  and  a  gen- 
eral air  of  prosperity;  but  in  him  Morris 
descried  the  person  of  what  had  once  been 
Sam  Green. 

"Morris,  you  old  rascal,"  Max  cried, 
"when  you  took  me  over  to  the  Prince 
Clarence  Hotel  that  day  why  didn't  you 
tell  me  that  the  man  you  wanted  me  to  go 
into  business  with  ran  a  store  in  Cyprus?" 

"I  couldn't  remember  the  name  of  the 
place  at  all,"  Morris  admitted. 

Abe  gazed  at  him  sorrowfully. 

"The  fact  is,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "my 
partner  ain't  got  no  head  at  all." 

Sam  Green's  face  flushed  in  recollection 
of  the  phrase. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said  fervently;  "he's 
got  anyhow  a  heart." 

"And  I've  got  a  stomach,"  Max  Kirsch- 
ner added  irrelevantly.  "At  least,  I've 
recovered  one  since  I've  been  eating  Leah 
Green's  good  cooking." 

Sam  and  Moe  Griesman  smiled  sym- 
pathetically. 

"Well,  what's  the  use  wasting  time 
here,  boys?"  Moe  said  at  last.  "Let's 
explain  to  Mawruss  about  the  new  com- 
bination. Me  and  Max  and  Sam  Green 
here  have  agreed  to  go  as  partners  together 
in  Cyprus,  under  the  name  'The  Cyprus 
Drygoods  Company.'  In  a  small  town  like 
Cyprus  competition  is  nix." 

"Good!"  Morris  exclaimed.  "I'm  glad 
to  hear  it.  Is  the  Sarahcuse  store  included 
too?" 

"A  ten  per  cent  interest  they  got,  al- 
though I  am  going  to  run  my  Sarahcuse 
business  and  these  here  boys  is  going  to  run 
the  Cyprus  end,"  Moe  continued.  "And 
now,  Abe,  as  Max  has  got  to  pick  out  a  lot 
of  goods  for  the  Cyprus  store  and  I  want  to 
do  the  same  for  my  Sarahcuse  store,  let's 
get  to  work." 

For  three  hours  without  cessation  they 
labored  over  Potash  &  Perlmutter's  sample 
line  until  garments  to  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  five  thousand  dollars  had  been 
ordered. 

When  Max  Kirschner  saw  the  total  of 
Moe  Griesman's  selection  for  the  Syracuse 
store  he  emitted  a  low  whistle. 

"Say,  Moe,"  he  said,  "ain't  you  going 
to  give  your  nephew,  Rabiner,  any  show  at 
all  this  season?" 

"Oser  a  Stuck,"  Griesman  declared.  "I 
done  enough  for  that  feller  when  I  got  him  a 
three  years'  contract  with  Klinger  &  Klein." 


SUBWAY  deafness  is  a  new  complaint. 
It  is  already  giving  some  trouble  in 
New  York,  where  people  daily  ride  great 
distances  underground. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  due  to  air- 
pressure.  To  provide  the  requisite  venti- 
lation, air  is  continually  forced  into  the 
underground  tunnel.  Consequently  the  air 
in  the  subway  is  at  a  pressure  considerably 
greater  than  outside.  When  a  person  de- 
scends into  the  tube  his  eardrums  are  bulged 
inward;  when  he  leaves  the  tunnel  the 
sudden  removal  of  pressure  causes  them  to 
bulge  outward. 

This,  when  often  repeated,  is  liable  to 
set  up  an  irritation,  which  in  turn  may 
bring  about  catarrh— that  condition,  in  a 
word,  which  is  the  most  common  cause  of 
deafness. 

The  catarrhal  condition  that  is  pro- 
vocative of  deafness  produces  this  effect 
chiefly  in  two  ways— first,  by  obstructing 
the  so-called  Eustachian  tubes,  which  con- 
nect the  middle  ear  with  the  pharynx; 
and  second,  by  interfering— through  a  slow 
process  of  inflammation— with  the  free- 
dom of  play  of  the  three  little  bones  known 
as  the  hammer,  anvil  and  stirrup,  just 
behind  the  drum. 

Through  these  tubes,  one  on  each  side, 
air  is  supplied  to  the  inner  ear.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  air-pressure  outside 
and  inside  is  equal;  but  if,  through  ob- 
struction of  the  tube  or  for  any  other 
cause,  there  is  an  inequality  of  pressure, 
one  hears  a  roaring  sound— a  noise  ordi- 
narily unheard,  which  is  produced  by  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 


A  Money-Making 
Business 

ALL  over  the  country  thousands  of  men 
jTx.  and  women  have  made  their  lives  suc- 
cessful through  having  secured  agency 
appointments  for  our  magazines  in  their 
home  towns.  Many  of  them  have  made  the 
work  their  only  profession ;  some,  with  other 
duties  requiring  most  of  their  time,  are  using 
the  opportunity  very  liberally  to  supplement 
limited  incomes. 

WHEN  you  act  as  the  agent  of  THE 
SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  and 
THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  you  are 
not  a  "canvasser"  but  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  publishing  concern  and  a 
recognized  factor  in  the  business  life  of  your 
community.  We  have  made  our  magazines 
the  most  highly  valued  and  the  most  widely 
read  of  any  in  the  world.  They  are  national 
institutions.  People  have  faith  in  them  and 
respect  their  representatives.  During  the  sin- 
gle month  of  December,  1910,  over  50,000  more 
subscriptions  were  entered  for  them  than 
during  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year. 

ON  EACH  new  order  and  renewal  there 
is  a  liberal  commission.  There  is  also 
a  definite  salary  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  time  and  effort  given  to  the  work.  Some  of 
our  representatives  make  more  money  than 
do  the  heads  of  most  business  firms. 

WRITE  us  about  this  agency.  You  can 
probably  secure  the  appointment  for 
your  town  or  for  the  section  of  the  city  in 
which  you  live.  There  is  no  expense  to  you 
and  no  obligation  on  your  part.  No  previous 
business  experience  is  necessary,  for  we 
stand  behind  you  and  coach  you. 

Circulation  Department  —  Agency  Division 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


THE    SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
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cannot  find  else- 
where, at  any- 
thing like  our 
price,  this 
gun's  equal  in 
shooting  qual- 
ities, mate- 
rial orwork- 
manship. 
Our  experts 
target  and 


test  every 
gun  o  n 
our  own 
snooting 
range. 


Shots  in 
Four 
Seconds" 


Genuine  imported 
Damascus  Barrel, 
24  to  32  inches.  Full 
length  top  rib  gives 
instantaneous  sight  and 
takes  the  glare  off  bar- 
rel. *Hammerless 
non-clogging  action. 
Hinged  breech  block. 

working  parts  covered  up.  No 
lger  oi  shell  back-firing  and  in- 
■iug  shooter.  Taken  down  imme- 
diately without  tools.  Black  walnut 
stock.  Finefinish.  12and  16 gauge- 
Bore  and  drop  of  stock  optional. 
Ao  extra  charge  /or  any  feature 
named.  Sent  with  privilege  of 
lamination  if  desired. 
Send  for  our  free  book  describing 
\r  repeating  and  double-barreled 

The  Union  Arms  Company 
Auburndale413,Toledo,0., U.S.A. 
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Direct  to  You 

.TRADE; MARK  REGISTERED 


"And  Gas  Stoves  Too" 

Spend  One  Cent  For 
This  Big  FREE  Book 

Our  Big  Free  Stove  and  Range 
Book  gives  you  our  factory  whole- 
sale prices  and  explains  all — saving 
you  $£  to  $40  on  any  famous  Kala- 
mazoo stove  or  range,  including 
gas  stoves.  Sold  only  direct  to 
homes.  Over  140,000  satisfied  cus- 
tomers in  21 ,000  towns — many  near 
you  — to  refer  to.  $100,000  bank 
bond  guarantee.  We  prepay  all 
freight  and  give  you 

—30  Days 

Free  Trial 
—360  Days 

Approval  Test 

CASH 

OR  CREDIT 

Write  a  postal  for  our 
book  today — any  responsi- 
ble person  can  have  same 
credit  as  your  home  stores 
would  give  you — and  you 
save  $5  to  $40  cash.  No  better  stoves  or  ranges  than 
the  Kalamazoo  could  be  made — at  any  price.  Prove 
it  before  we  keep  your  money.  Be  an  independent 
buyer.   Send  name  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  152. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs. 

KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 


Oven  Thermom- 
eter Makes 
Baking  Easy 


An  Education 
Without  Cash 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
offers  a  full  course,  all  ex- 
penses paid,  in  any  college, 
conservatory  or  business  school 
in  the  country  in  return  for  a 
little  work  done  in  leisure  hours. 
If  you  are  interested  address 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


BY  MAIL  ' 


I  won  the  World'B  Firat  Prize  for  best  course  in  V  J 
Penmanship.  Under  my  guid-ince  ymi  ran  become  an  \ 
expert  penman.  Am  placing  many  of  my  students  as  in- 
structors in  commercial  colleges  at  high  salaries.  IE  you  YBf" 
wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  write  me.  I  will  send 
you  Free  one  of  my  Favorite  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the 
Ransomerian  Journal. 

C.  W.  Ransom,  728  Reliance  BIdg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HZH22EBGaffli 

'Visible"  Typewriters,  factory  rebuilt  andallother 
makes  sold  or  rented  anywhere  at  %  to  %  mfrs. 
prices  allowing  rental  to  apply  on  price.  Shipped 
with  privilege  of  examination.   Write  for  Cata.  D. 

Typewriter  Emporium,  92-94  Luke  St.,  Chicago 


3. 


\nj\B 


INSIST  upon  this  old  reliable 
Kingsford's  package.    Do  not 

accept  an  inferior  substitute  when  Kingsford's 
Corn  Starch  gives  unequalled  results  in  cook- 
ing and  costs  no  more. 

Kingsford's  makes  good  corn  starch  desserts 
because  of  its  absolute  purity.  For  over  sixty 
years  it  has  been  made  by  an  exclusive 
process,  requiring  weeks  of  careful  prep- 
aration— while  ordinary  corn  starches  can 
be  made  in  a  few  days.  It  is  so  fine  and 
delicate  that  it  readily  takes  the  full  flavor 
of  every  kind  of  seasoning. 

Get  the  Kingsford  Cook  Book  "R" — 168  of  the  best  recipes 
you  ever  tried.    It  is  free.     Send  your  name  on  a  post  card. 


T.  Kingsford  &  Son 


National  Starch  Co. 
Successors 


Oswego,  N.  Y. 

 B 


The  effect  of 
San  i t o  1  is  five 
fold,  —  the  teeth 
are  cleaned — de- 
cay is  prevented — 
the  breath  is 
sweetened  —  the 
gums  are  kept 
health  y —  the 
mouth  refreshed. 


□ 


7  passenger  fore- 
door  touring  car 
$2900. 

Standard  chassis 
for  all  models 

Has  50  H.  P.  four 
cylinder  motor;  121"  wheel  base 


The  history  of  Speedwell  ownership  is  one  of 
unbroken  satisfaction. 


The  Speedwell's  record  holds  unique  distinction. 

It  is  one  of  unbroken  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
Speedwell  owners. 

This  is  remarkable  enough,  in  the  case  of  any  car — 
regardless  of  price — to  call  forth  comment. 

But  it  is  even  more  remarkable  in  this  instance,  for 
this  reason: — 

Many  Speedwell  owners  are  men  who  formerly  owned 
cars  which  cost  them  $4000  to  $6000  to  buy. 

Their  standard  is  high.    Price  aside,  they  look,  first, 

for  the  good  features  to  which  they  have  been 

accustomed  in  their  costly  cars. 
In  the  Speedwell  they  find  the  size  and  richness  and 

structural  sturdiness  which  these  cars  have  given 

them. 


They  find,  too,  the  same  silent  power  and  flexibility  of 
motor,  the  same  willingness  of  reciprocating  parts; 
and,  in  addition  to  this  equality,  they  discover 
features  of  mechanical  worth  not  to  be  had  in  any 
car,  save  the  Speedwell,  at  any  price. 

Because  these  things  are  so,  the  Speedwell  has  won  to 
itself  many  recruits  from  among  former  $4000  to 
$6000  car  owners. 

This  trend  was  more  general  in  1910  than  ever  before, 
and  in  1911  will  exceed  the  last  year. 

For  the  sense  of  proportion  of  value  to  price  is 
teaching  the  wise  buyer  that  price  is  not  always  a 
pledge  of  value. 

The  Speedwell  catalog  will  tell  you  the  features  to  look 
for  in  the  car  you  buy  and  help  you  to  compare 
other  cars  with  the  Speedwell.    Send  for  it  today. 


The  Speedwell  Motor  Car  Company,  160  Essex  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 
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(Concluded  from  Page  2t) 


A  Clean  Paper  Towel 

For  Every  One 
At  Every  Wash 

Absolutely  hygienic. 

Leaves  the  skin  soft. 

Prevents  chapping  of  hands. 

Lessens  Laundry  expense. 

Avoid  the  danger  of  skin  infection  which 

the  common  roller  towel  and  generally 

used  fabric  towel  invariably  carry,  by  using 

jfcoftissue 

Towels"" 

(Use  like  a  blotter) 

Only  a  very  heavy  and  specially  treated 
crepe  paper  will  properly  absorb  the  mois- 
ture and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  skin 

delightfully  soft. 

"Scot-tissue"  Towels  are  made  of  the 
finest  crepe  paper,  scientifically  prepared 
so  that  they  are  extremely  absorbent,  soft 
and  pleasant  to  use.  Each  roll  contains  150 
towels,  packed  in  a  carton  to  protect  them 
from  dust  and  germs. 

Physicians,  Dentists,  Hospitals 

quickly  realize  the  value  of  this  strictly 
hygienic  towel. 

In  the  Home 

A  roll  of  "  Scot-tissue"  towels  on  the 
kitchen  door,  replacing  the  fabric 
towel,  insures  clean  hands  after  use — a 
pleasant  condition  where  food  is  pre- 
pared. The  soiled  fabric  towel  is 
renewed  only  when  its  condition  is 
disgusting.  Each  '  'Scot-tissue' '  towel 
is  thrown  away  immediately  after  use. 

Schools  and  Colleges 

Principals  and  Boards  of  Education 
owe  it  to  students  and  their  parents  to 
provide  individual  towels  and  prevent 
skin  infection.  A  clean,  soft  towel 
for  every  user  at  every  wash. 

Hotels  and  Office  Buildings 

Managers  who  study  the  interests  of 
their  guests  and  tenants  will  investigate 
the  value  of  "Scot-tissue"  in  their 
lavatories,  as  "Scot-tissue"  individ- 
ual towels  are  not  a  substitute  for 
but  an  improvement  upon  the 
roller  and  fabric  towels. 

Stores  and  Factories 

Office  employees  will  find  "Scot- 
tissue"  towels  most  satisfactory, doing 
away  with  weekly  fabric  towel  service 
and  insuring  a  dean,  fresh  towel  for 
every  user,avoidingdangerof  infection. 

750  "Scot-tissue"  Towels, 

With  Fixture, 

$2.00 

Send  us  $2  (if  you're  West  of  Mississippi 
River  $2.50)  together  with  your  dealer's 
name,  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  750 
"Scot-tissue"  towels  and  a  fixture.  After 
use,  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  we'll 
cheerfully  refund  your  money. 
An  exceptionally  interesting  proposition 
for  large  consumers  who  write  us. 

Representative  Druggists,  Grocers, 
and  Dealers  wanted  everywhere. 

Scott  Paper  Company 

Makers  of  6c  "WALDORF"  and  "  SANI-TISSUE"-  the 

balsamized  Toilet  Paper,  and  other  hygienic  specialties. 

664  Glenwood  Ave.,     Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


The  conclusion  I  came  to  was  this:  We 
are  not  the  same  in  the  open  that  we  are  at 
home,  in  the  environment  where  we  first 
learned  manners  and  morals.  That  is  why 
women  behave  better  than  men  do.  They 
stay  at  home  in  the  exact  environment 
where  they  first  learned  to  pray  and  be- 
have themselves.  But  men  get  out  into 
the  world,  which  is  always  "wide  open," 
where  manners  are  different  and  morals 
are  determined  more  or  less  by  circum- 
stances. The  rules  governing  both  change. 
A  man  is  respectable  if  he  is  truthful  and 
honest.  And  women  whose  lives  are  sweet 
parodies  of  saintliness  at  home  often  have 
no  conscience  in  the  business  world.  It  is 
at  home  with  husbands  and  children  that 
they  show  to  the  best  advantage. 

While  I  was  fitting  up  a  system  of  philos- 
ophy sufficiently  broad  and  forbearing  to 
account  for  all  Adam's  transgressions  he  was 
in  and  out  making  political  speeches  over 
the  state.  One  thing  I  have  noticed  about 
a  public  man's  vocabulary.  It  is  a  kind 
of  vocative  currency  that  continually  en- 
hances in  value.  In  time  it  is  composed  of 
all  the  great  and  good  and  patient  words 
in  the  language.  They  are  chosen  to  fit  the 
national  ideals,  not  the  character  of  the 
man  who  utters  them.  So  Clancey  Drew's 
little  thin  local  phrases  sounded  like  tin- 
kling cymbals  beside  the  booming  sentences 
that  now  flowed  from  Adam's  lips  so 
gracefully.  He  had  collected  them  in  the 
larger  vision  of  things  at  Washington.  He 
propped  the  commonwealth  of  Tennessee 
with  just  his  vocabulary  and  somehow 
convinced  the  people  that  it  would  go  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  if  he  were  not 
elected  governor.  Clancey  stood  for  reform 
and  public  righteousness;  and,  as  nearly  as 
I  could  make  out,  Adam  stood  for  democ- 
racy—Jeffersonian;  "Early  Bird"  and 
"Cascade"  brand— for  "the  heroes  who 
wore  the  gray"  and  a  few  other  less  impor- 
tant things.  He  proclaimed  reverently  and 
seriously,  with  a  high  look  upon  his  brow, 
that  he  wanted  every  man  to  remain  sober 
and  behave  himself. 

"But,  fellow  citizens,"  he  exclaimed  to 
an  enthusiastic  audience  at  Mollysborough, 
"this  is  a  matter  too  sacred  to  be  dragged 
in  the  political  mire  and  one  which  every 
God-fearing  man  must  decide  for  himself, 
no  matter  who  is  elected  governor  of 
Tennessee!" 

Clancey  Drew  stood  no  chance  from  the 
first.  You  have  to  stand  for  what  is  in 
people's  minds,  not  for  what  is  in  their 
Bibles,  if  you  want  to  get  elected.  This 
is  not  complimentary  to  them,  but  it  is 
the  truth,  which  Clancey's  defeat  verified 
once  more.  Adam  was  nominated  in  the 
spring  and  elected  without  opposition  the 
following  November. 

I  am  coming  to  the  end  now.  By  far  the 
grandest  part  of  our  lives  has  been  lived 
in  our  state  capital,  but  we  have  added 
nothing  to  our  scriptures.  I  reckon  some 
will  think  I  ought  to  write  out  a  riot  scene 
and  have  Adam  assassinated,  and  that  I 
ought  to  close  this  story  with  his  body 
exposed  in  the  state  capitol  with  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  flowers 
around  the  bier  and  everybody  walking  by 
in  a  long  procession  to  view  the  remains; 
but  if  the  novelists  who  end  their  stories 
with  the  hero's  funeral  had  to  lay  out  their 
own  husbands  as  the  corpse  they  would 
not  be  so  free  about  letting  death  into  the 
last  chapter.  We  are  both  living,  thank 
Heaven!  Adam  is  still  a  better  statesman 
than  he  is  a  husband  or  father,  but  I  do  not 
worry  so  much  as  I  did  over  his  faults. 
They  are  the  sadder  part  of  him,  which 
renders  him  dearer  to  me.  As  a  woman 
goes  on,  everything  thrusts  her  closer  to 
her  husband.  The  children  have  grown  up 
and  are  forming  other  ties.  And  mother's 
death,  in  particular,  has  made  me  more 
dependent  on  Adam. 

One  morning,  just  a  year  ago,  we  received 
a  telegram  from  father  saying  that  mother 
was  ill  and  that  her  life  was  despaired  of. 
Adam  and  I  hurried  to  Booneville  on  the 
next  train.  We  reached  mother's  bedside 
that  evening.  The  old  house  was  very  cold 
and  still,  like  a  body  out  of  which  a  warm, 
good  spirit  is  passing.  Father  was  sitting 
by  the  window  in  mother's  room,  looking 


like  an  old  child  in  the  face,  frightened  and 
silent.  Doctor  Marks  was  seated  by  the 
bed,  holding  mother's  hand,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her  face.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  seen  him  in  father's  house;  the 
first  time,  I  believe,  in  all  the  years  since 
their  youth,  that  mother  had  spoken  to 
him.  We  had  always  had  the  other  young 
doctor  when  any  of  us  was  ill.  Father  told 
me  afterward  that  she  asked  for  Dr.  Marks 
when  she  realized  her  condition.  She  took 
no  notice  of  Adam  or  of  me  when  we  came 
in.  She  was  lying  transfigured  in  her  own 
smile.  No  one  could  have  believed,  to  look 
at  her,  that  she  was  nearly  seventy  years 
old.  It  was  queer— as  if  she  had  put  on  her 
girlhood  for  a  shroud;  as  if  she  had  been 
keeping  it  all  this  time,  fair  and  sweet,  for 
this  supreme  last  moment  with  the  lover  of 
her  youth. 

"Do  you  remember,  David,  the  day 
we  became  engaged,  how  beautiful  every- 
thing was,  and  you  said  it  was  our  happi- 
ness that  made  so  many  flowers  bloom  that 
day?" 

"Yes,  I  remember,  Mary,"  he  answered. 

"I  made  a  mistake  after  that.  I  do  not 
know  why;  but  when  I  understood  I  set 
myself  to  do  a  long  penance.  I  made  a 
vow  to  be  just  good  and  I  have  tried.  I 
have  never  had  an  ambition  or  hope  like 
other  women.  I  have  never  protected 
myself  from  sorrow.  And  I  have  always 
wanted  you  to  know." 

"I  did  know,  Mary,  and  I  have  been 
walking  behind  you  all  the  way.  We  have 
been  together." 

"I  have  felt  it,  and  there  have  been 
times  when  it  troubled  me.  I  was  afraid  it 
was  not  right  for  us  to  be  together  so  near 
all  these  years,  with  never  a  word  to  part 
us.  Oh,  David!  I  have  worried  so  for  fear 
it  was  not  right.  Wouldn't  it  be  terrible  if 
I  had  been  an  evil  woman?— if  my  feet 
had  taken  hold  on  hell  for  you!"  Her 
sweet  eyes  searched  him;  her  voice  rose  to 
a  cry. 

"Don't,  Mary!  Don't  say  such  sacri- 
legious things  about  yourself.  There  will 
not  be  an  angel  in  heaven  fit  to  kiss  your 
feet!" 

He  began  to  weep,  but  she  smiled  again. 

"That  is  the  dear  way  you  always  talked 
to  me,  David.  I  have  tried,  but  I  never 
could  forget  them— some  of  the  things  you 
said.  They  have  been  like  little  golden 
texts,  hanging  too  high  for  me  to  reach  or 
destroy.  I  did  not  want  them  to  comfort 
me,  but  they  did." 

She  seemed  to  doze  for  a  time,  keeping 
tight  hold  of  his  hand.  Presently  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  went  on: 

"Do  you  think  I  did  the  best  I  could, 
David?" 

"I  know  it,  Mary." 

"I  have  not  been  like  other  women.  I 
never  could  be  sure  that  I  was  good.  It's 
been  terrible  to  live  so  long  and  not  to 
know,"  she  whispered,  as  if  she  were  telling 
him  the  deepest  secret  of  her  heart. 

Then  Doctor  Marks  gave  his  greatest 
prescription  and  put  a  soul  out  of  pain  that 
had  suffered  a  lifetime. 

"The  reason  you  could  not  know  was 
this:  None  of  us  can  bear  the  sight  of 
perfect  goodness.  It  blinds  us.  That  is 
why  God  is  invisible.  So  you  could  not  see 
yourself.  Your  eyes  have  been  holden. 
They  will  be  in  Paradise.  You  will  never 
know,  never  be  able  to  imagine,  how 
ineffably  good  you  have  been.  I  do  not 
know  either.   It  is  God's  secret." 

At  last  she  was  comforted.  Some  great 
vanity  in  her  was  satisfied.  Never  once 
during  the  night  that  followed  did  she 
recognize  or  even  see  any  other  person  in 
the  room.  She  passed  away  in  the  dawn, 
shriven  by  her  old  lover,  with  a  peace  upon 
her  face  that  was  young  and  fair. 

Father  survived  her  only  a  few  months. 
No  one  had  suspected  —least  of  all  himself— 
that  mother  was  the  very  wellspring  of  his 
existence.  He  had  not  loved  her  and  she 
had  not  loved  him,  but  for  many  years  she 
had  been  his  dependence,  his  sustenance, 
his  habit  of  life.  He  had  been  uprooted  by 
her  death.  He  died  of  a  strange  starvation — 
the  famine  of  a  small  nature. 

(the  end) 


Individual  Bookcases  for 
Christmas  Books 

Keep  your  Xmas  gift  books  in 
your  own  room — in  a  9lot>s?V£rnickc 

Bookcase,  with  Writing  Desk  and 
Locker  Units,  if  desired. 

Stobc^V&rn  ickc 

Elastic  Bookcases 

conform  to  lasting  style  rather  than  passing- 
fancy — exact  duplicates  are  always  obtainable. 
Uniform  prices,  freight  prepaid  everywhere. 

Write  today  for  "The  World's  Best  Books" 

Containing  lists  of  the  5,  10,  25,  50  and  100 
"best  books,"  for  children  and  adults. 

"A  meaty  volume  for  booklovers." 
—  Chicago  Record-Herald 
Mailed  free,  with  our  handsomely  illustrated 
Bookcase  Catalogue  on  request. 

jrbcSM>c^rnicttc<?o« 
Dept.  D.  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


After  Shaving 


Use  MENNEN'S 


Toilet  Powder 


BORATED 
TALCUM 
and  insist  upoii  your  barber  using  it  also. 
It  is  antiseptic  and  will  assist  in  preventing 
many  of  the  skin  diseases  often  contracted. 
Sold  everywhere  or  mailed  for  25c.  Sample 
box  for  4c  stamp. 

|  GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 


Solid  Oak 

(Golden  or  Weathered) 

Letter  File 

Files  20,000  Papers 

Drawers  roil  on  roller  bearings. 
Adjustable  follow  blocks  hold  papers 
vertically  for  quick  and  easy  reference. 
Constructed  entirely  of  Solid  Oak  — 
mechanically  perfect.  Practically  inde- 
structible. Handsomely  finished; 
matches  finest  office  furnishings.  Birch 
Mahogany,  $14.50. 

FREE  Catalog  "I>"—  64  pages  of 
filing  and  time-saving  office  devices. 
Booklet  "Filing  Suggestions** 
solves  your  filing  problems. 
Catalog"  E"  shows  handsome,  inex- 
£eusi7'eSecrionalJtook-cases{Xwos\y\cs). 
FREIGHT  PAID  Hast  of  Mont., 
Wyo. ,  Colo.,  Okla.  and  Texas.  Con- 
sistently low  prices  beyond. 

THE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

68  Union  Street,  Monroe.  Michigan 
New  York  Office.  108  Fulton  St. 


$1325 

Freight 
Paid 


Buy  the  Original 

Zimmermann 
AUTOHARP 

"The  Nation's  Favorite.'* 
None  genuine  without  our 
trade-mark  "Autoharp."  A 
musical  instrument  adapted 
to  all  classes.    At  all  music 
stores  or  direct  from  us. ' '  Easy 
play,  easy  to  buy."  Send 
for  free  catalog. 
THE  PHONOHARP  CO. 
East  Boston,  Mass. 


Try  this  just  once 

You'll  need  no  further  urging 


You'll  say  it's  the  best  breakfast  food  you 
ever  ate — you'll  relish  the  rich,  satisfying 
flavor  of  the  whole  wheat.  Try  it  for  break- 
fast tomorrow  —  with  cream  and  sugar — not 
much  cream — just  a  little. 
Some  prefer  it  served  with  fruit,  or  with  a 
sprinkling  of  nuts. 

It  s  simply  delicious ! ! 

That's  what  most  people  say  when  they  try 
it.  Ralston  Breakfast  Food  is  a  good  common- 
sense  food,  because  all  the  nutriment  is  left 
in  —  nothing  is  removed  to  make  it  white, — 
it  has  the  natural  color  and  flavor  of  the  whole 
wheat. 

Children  are  eager  for  it 

They  never  tire  of  Ralston  Breakfast  Food. 
It  is  always  satisfying — always  enjoyable  to 
them.  It  supplies  the  bodily  warmth  so 
necessary  to  growing  children.  Better  yet, 
it  strengthens;  builds  bone  and  muscle. 

Fifty  tempting 
breakfasts  for  15  cents 

Ralston  Breakfast  Food  is  not  only  the  most 
delicious  and  the  most  nourishing,  but  it  is 
also  the  most  economical  food  you  can  serve. 
One  15c  package,  when  cooked,  makes  50 
appetizing  saucers  of  wholesome  food — more 
than  three  bowls  for  one  cent. 

Quickly  cooked-easily  digested 

Cooks  perfectly  in  a  few  minutes.  The  rich 
gluten  of  whole  wheat  makes  Ralston  very 
digestible.  It's  better  for  you  than  meat  and 
far  cheaper,  and  helps  to  pleasantly  solve  the 
problem  of  high  cost  of  living. 


Every  grocer  sells  Ralston  Breakfast  Food.     His  stock  is 
always  fresh.    Ask  your  grocer  to  send  you  a  package  today. 
15c  for  a  2  lb.  package. 


T 





Always  in  Checkerboard  Packages 


Purina  Whole  Wheat  Flour  is  made  of  the  same  fine  quality  of  standard  hard  Winter 
wheat  that  makes  Ralston  Breakfast  Food  so  palatable  and  nutritious. 

Purina  Whole  Wheat  Flour  makes  the  finest  whole  wheat  bread,  rolls,  biscuits,  and  muffins 
you  ever  tasted.  Physicians  recommend  Purina  Whole  Wheat  Flour  for  convalescents 
and  for  children,  because  the  wholesome  whole  wheat  bread,  being  rich  in  gluten,  puts 
strength  into  the  body.    It  is  easily  digested  and  highly  nutritious. 

Packed  in  6  lb.,  12  lb.,  24  lb.  and  48  lb.  Checkerboard  Sacks. 

Have  your  grocer  send  you  a  sack  today. 


All  the  Music  of  all  the  World 

is  at  the  command  of  the  owner  of  a  Columbia 
Graphophone.  It  is  the  one  perfect,  complete 
musical  instrument,  the  one  ideal  home  enter- 
tainer for  all  the  household  for  all  the  year  around. 


Double-Disc  Records — 65c 

Music  on  both  sides!  A  different  selection  on  each  side.  And 
both  at  only  a  few  cents  above  the  price  of  one  I   They  may  be 
ayed  on  any  disc  machine,  no  matter  what  make,  and  they 
;ive  you  double  value  for  your  money,  plain  as  daylight. 

New  Grand  Opera  Recordings 

We  have  issued  a  catalog  of  the  finest  grand  opera  records 
ever  sung.    Besides  Lina  Cavalieri,  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
Manhattan  Operas,  and  David  Bispham,  whose  splendid 
baritone  is  the  most  familiar  voice  in  America,  the  artists 
are  those  who  have  been  most  conspicuously  successful 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  including  Constantino,  the 
great  Spanish  tenor,  and  Alice  Nielsen,  soprano.  The 
series  includes  solos,  duets,  trios,  quartettes,  sextettes  and 
chorus  selections.     Prices  on  these  grand  opera  records  in 
double-disc  form  range  from$2.00to$7.50.  Sendforthe  catalog. 


graph  Co.,  Gen'l,Box  219,  Tribune  Building,  New 

***f  Creators  of  the  Tajfing-Macasne  Industry.  Pioneers  and  leaders  in  the  Talking-Machine  Art.  Owners  of  the  Fundamental  Ps 

Largest  mamifactums  of  TalfMg-Machines  in  the  World.  Price?  in  Canada  plus  duty— Headquarters  for  Canada,  264  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 

Dealers  wanted — Exclusive  selling  rights  given  where  we  are  not  actively  represented. 
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